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LETTER  OF  TRANSMinAL. 


Bureau  of  Labor   and 

Industrial  Statistics. 
Madison,  Wis.,  September  30,  1902. 
*  To  His  Excellency  Hon.  R.  M.  La  Follette, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin, 
Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Tenth 
Biennial  Report  of  this  Bureau  as  required  by  the  laws  of  this 
state. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

Halford  Erickson, 

Commissioner. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This  is  the  tenth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
and  Industrial  Statistics  of  Wisconsin*  The  report  is  made 
up  of  ten  parts,  each  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  separate 
subject. 

Part  I  relates  to  the  Manufactures  of  this  state  in  1899 
and  1900.  It  is  based  upon  the  report  of  1,152  establishments 
representing  46  separate  industries  and  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  productive  capacity  for  the  state.  The  object  of  these 
presentations  is  to  show  the  industrial  condition  during  the 
period  in  question.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  productive  capacity  is  represented,  and  that  the  data 
for  botih  years  were  received  from  the  same  establishments,  it 
would  seem  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  can  safely  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  actual  situation. 

Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  Population  in  this  state  in  1890, 
1895,  and  1900.  It  8ho^vs  for  villages,  cities,  towns  and  coim- 
ties,  or  for  each  civil  subdivision,  the  actual  number  of  inhab- 
itants at  each  census.  The  figures  for  1895  were  obtained 
from  the  state  census  of  that  year,  while  those  for  1890  and 
1900  were  obtained  from  the  federal  census  of  these  years. 
The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  present  in  a  readily  available 
form  the  population  at  each  census,  as  well  as  the  changes  in 
the  same  which  took  place  during  the  intermediate  period. 

Paiii  III  deals  with  the  conditioni  in  the  garment-making  in-' 
dufitries  in  Milwatili^,  the  very  industries  in  which  the  so- 
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called  ^'sweating  system''  is  generally  held  to  be  the  most  com- 
mon. The  part  opens  with  a  general  discussion  of  sweating. 
It  explains  the  conditions  to  which  this  term  is  applied  and 
gives  a  few  facts  in  its  histx>ry.  An  effort  has  also  been  made 
to  point  out  who  the  real  sweater  is,  what  some  of  the  under- 
lying causes  of  this  evil  are,  and  where  the  remedy  is  likely 
to  be  found.  The  conditions  in  Milwauk^  are  then  taken 
up,  and  the  conditions  of  employment  and  earnings  are  quite 
fully  presented  and  analyzed.  There  is  also  a  discussion  of 
the  ^^housing  problem"  in  which  some  of  the  evils  of  bad 
housing  are  set  forth,  and  many  possible  remedies  explained. 
The  part  ends  with  a  paper  on  "^The  Consumer's  Influence  on 
Production,"  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Clough  Gates  of 
Superior,  while  employed  in  this  Bureau. 

Part  IV  forms  a  study  of  the  population  in  Eacine,  Rich- 
land and  Crawford  counties  in  this  state,  during  the  earlier 
decades  in  the  history  of  these  counties.  The  material  for 
these  studies  was  obtained  from  the  returns  of  the  federal  cen- 
sus in  1850,  1860,  and  1870.  These  studies  cover  not  only 
•the  population  in  the  earlier  stages  showing  its  movements  from 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  state  to  the  westward,  but  they  deal 
wih  the  soil  and  topography  of  the  counties  as  forming  a  phys- 
ical basis  for  the  discussion.  To  the  student  of  history,  both 
general  and  local,  these  studies  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Part  V  relates  to  the  state  government.  It  gives  in  a  con- 
densed form  the  laws  which  govern  State  Officers,  Departments, 
Boards,  Conmiissions,  Institutions,  Agents  and  Agencies,  and 
shows  the  Powers,  Duties,  and  Privileges  of  each.  It  also  in- 
cludes statements  giving  the  expenses  of  each  office,  board,  in- 
stitution, commission  and  agent,  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1900,  together  with  the  total  receipts  and  disburse- 
mients  for  the  state  during  the  same  period.  This  part  will  be 
found  a  convenient  handbook  for  all  who  may  have  business 
xvith  the  state  as  well  a«  for  students  and*  readers  in  general. 
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Part  VI  is  a  study  of  the  conditions  under  wihich  women  are 
employed  in  factories  and  workshops  in  this  state.  The  mate- 
rial for  this  study  was  obtained  through  personal  visits  and 
obscn-atons  and  has  been  presented  both  in  tabular  and  textual 
form.  It  is  the  first  part  of  a  series  of  studies  of  the  condi- 
tions of  women  wage  earners  that  have  been  planned  by  the 
Bureau,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  covers  the  field  quite  fully.  This 
part  will  be  found  interesting  not  only  to  students  but  to  the 
general  reader. 

Part  VII  deals  with  the  work  of  the  Free  Employment  Of- 
fices i^t  Milwaukee  and  Superior,  which  were  provided  for  by 
the  last  legislature.  It  gives  some  of  the  reasons  why  tihese 
offices  were  established  and  why  they  are  needed.  There  is 
also  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of  such  offices  in  other  countries 
and  other  states  in  this  country.  Then  follows  an  account  of 
the  work  of  tlie  offices  in  this  state  during  the  first  year  of  their 
existence^  shoAving  the  number  of  applications  filed  and  the 
number  of  positions  fill^,  with  such  an  analysis  of  the  facts 
as  was  thought  proper.  Applicants  for  employment  are  usually 
requested  to  answer  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  their  con- 
dition. These  answers  were  compiled,  explained  and  analyzed, 
and  ^  portion  of  this  part  has  been  devoted  to  the  material  thus 
obtained. 

Pait  VIII  relates  to  Earnings  and  Employment.  It  covers 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Mercantile  Establishments,  six  Skilled 
Trades,  Municipal  Employment,  and  Labor  Organizations. 
The  material  upon  'which  this  part  is  based  was  in  all  cases 
except  that  of  Labor  Organizations  obtained  from  the  employ- 
ers. It  covers  Earnings,  Range  of  Employment,  Hours  of  Labor 
and  mode  of  paying  wages.  The  statistical  data  for  the  labor 
organizations  were  obtained  directly  from  the  secretary  of  each 
union.  The  textual  matter  on  labor  organizations  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  D.  Beck  of  Cashton,  who  is  employed  in  this 
Bureau  and  has  also  assisted  in  the  work  generally. 
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Part  IX  covers  our  maniufacturing  statistics  for  1900  and 
1901,  and  in  addition  to  this  it  deals  with  Employment  and 
Earnings  in  various  other  industries  that  are  closely  allied  to' 
those  of  manufactures.  It  also  contains  an  article  on  Lead 
and  Zinc  Mining  and  the  so-called  zinc  district  in  the  soutibL- 
western  part  of  the  8ta4^  The  statistics  of  mianufacture  are 
along  the  same  line  as  those  in  part  I.  They  were  obtained  from 
identical  establishments  and  show  the  condition  during  the 
period.  The  article  on  the  lead  mining  industry  has  also  been 
carefully  prepared  by  a  party  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  such  matters,  and  will  be  found  both  valuable  and  inteir- 
esting. 

Part  X  is  the  last  part  of  the  report,  and  relates  to  Factory 
Inspection.  It  includes  a  record  giving  the  namie,  location, 
business^  persons  employed  and  power  used,  for  each  eetab- 
lishnuent.  It  also  contains  analyses  of  the  repoi^ts  of  the  fact- 
ory inspectors,  and  the  work  that  has  been  performed  by  them 
during  the  present  term.  On  the  whole,  it  presents  a  mass  of 
industrial  facts  that  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful  to  those  who 
in  one  way  or  another  are  brought  in  touch  with  the  manufact- 
uring interests  of  this  state. 

While  tihe  last  two  sessions  of  the  legislature  greatly  extended 
the  so^alled  factory  laws  and  increased  the  ability  of  the 
Bureau  to  enforce  them,  there  is  still  need  of  additional  legis- 
lation. The  laws  which'  regiJate  the  employment  and  school 
attendance  of  children  are  far  from  being  as  stringent  and  com- 
preheoisive  as  they  should  be,  or  as  the  circumstances'  demand. 
The  provisions  which  relate  to  the  sanitary  conditions  in 
factories  are  also  weak  and  fall  short  of  their  real  purpose.  It 
is  also  time  to  consider  whether  this  Bureau  should  be  required 
to  publish  a  bulletin  at  least  once  every  three  months,  deal- 
ing with  labor  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  stata  Such 
bulletins  are  issued  in  otheir  states  and  are  regarded  as  of  the 
greatest  value.  Definite  reconmiendations  upon  these  points, 
however,  are  withheld  for  the  present. 
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I  am  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  all  other  employes  in 
this  Bureau  for  their  efficient  assistance  in  the  work,  and  also 
to  those  who  have  kindly  furnished  the  data  upon  which  this 
report  ia  based. 

H.  E. 
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Page  166,  at  head  of  classification,  for  "number  counties,"  read  "number  vil- 
lages." * 

Page  660,  In  heading  of  second  table,  for  "as  reported  by  employers"   read 
"as  reported  by  employes.'* 

Page  664,  in  totals  of  table  at  foot  of  first  column  for  "$4.97,"  read  "497." 

Page  666,  in  classification  of  table,  for  "300  but  less  than  $100,"  read  "300  but 
less  than/  $500." 

Page  833,  at  head  of  table,  for»"the  employ  of  last  last  employer,"  read  "the 
employ  of  last  employer." 

Pages  906  and  907,  In  headings  of  tables  at  bottom  of  page,  for  "Serai-weekly," 
read  "Semi-monthly."  • 
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Manufacturers^  Returns  for  1899  and  1900. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  facts  and  statistics  that 
have  been  compiled  and  computed  from  the  annual  return  of 
their  business  for  1899  and  1900  which  the  manufacturers  of 
this  state  make  to  this  bureau.  The  statistical  presentations 
have  been  compiled  from  the  returns  of  1,152  manufacturing 
establishments  classified  into  46  separate  industries.  In  or- 
der that  these  presentations  may  be  better  understood  a  few  ex- 
planations as  to  how  the  facts  were  obtained  and  the  method  of 
compiling  them  are  offered. 

The  data  was  collected  direct  from  each  establishment  upon 
schedules  which  were  uniform  and  specially  prepared  for  this 
purpose.  In  most  cases  these  schedules  were  sent  out  through 
the  mail  with  a  request  that  they  be  filled  in  and  returned  in  the 
same  way.  In  cases  where  this  method  was  not  thought  best 
the  facts  were  obtained  through  personal  visits  and  examinations 
on  the  part  of  some  one  connected  with  the  bureau. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  insure  correct  returns.  In  the 
first  place  the  questions  in  the  schedule  are  of  such  a  nature  and 
so  arranged  that  the  answers,  when  taken  together,  would  reveal 
errors  and  any  effort  to  mislead.  Then  again  the  returns  were 
carefully  edited  and  compared  with  past  reports.  This  enabled 
us  to  detect,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  all  important  errors  that 
had  crept  in  and  to  have  the  same  corrected  before  the  facts  were 
compiled. 
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The  facts  or  figures  for  all  the  establishments  in  each  industry 
have  been  compiled  separately  and  their  totals  with  the  calcula- 
tions based  upon  them  are  presented  in  one  table.  This  table 
covers  one  page  in  the  report.  It  can  therefore  be  said  that  one 
page  in  this  report  has  been  devoted  to  the  facts  for  each  of  the 
46  industries  included.  These  46  tables,  covering  that  many  in- 
r  .  dustries,  and  pages,  may  be  regarded  as  the  basic  tables,  the 

tables  which  not  only  contain  the  essential  facts,  but  the  ones 
upon  which  all  comparisons,  analyses,  and  generalizations  to  be 
made  must  be  based.  The  figures  in  these  46  tables  hava  also 
been  compiled  into  on^  table,  a  table  which  thus  necessarily  gives 
the  totals  for  all  industries  and  which  follows  immediately  after 
those  from  which  it  is  compiled.  As  the  totals  in  this  last  table 
thus  represent  all  industries  the  calculations  made  upon  these 
'*■■  totals  must  of  course  also  represent  all  industries.     In  other  re- 

/'  spects,  such  as  in  form  and  the  space  occupied,  the  last  table  dif- 

fers in  no  way  from  those  for  each  industry. 
-J)  Each  of  these  tables  is  also  so  to  say,  sub-divided  according  to 

i  the  nature  of  the  data.     Thus  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  part 

f '  of  it  contains  presentations  which  relate  to  ^'Classified  Weekly 

Earnings;^'  that  the  second  part  shows  the  "Number  of  Persons 
S-,  w  Employed  and  the  Range  of  Employment — by  months  ;"and  that 

*  the  third  part  includes  a  number  of  facts  under  "Other  Presenta- 

&  tions."     Each  of  these  subdivisions  need  further  explanations. 

V'  Classified  weehly  earnings:     In  this  part  of  the   table  the 

JJ  mechanics,  operatives  and  laborers  employed  in  the  establish- 

e^r  ments  included  have  been  classified  according  to  their  weekly 

^  earnings.     Thus  we  find  here  the  number  of  these  persons  who 

/        '  received  less  than  $5.00  per  week,  the  number  who  received  $5.00 

}',  per  week  but  less  than  $6.00,  the  number  who  received  $6.00  per 

ii.  week  but  less  than  $7.00  and  so  on  until  the  point  of  $20.00  per 

^  week  and  over  is  reached.     Above  this  amount  no  classification 

i^.  has  befen  made.     The  males  and  females  are  classified  separately. 

\  '  That  is,  the  respective  number  of  persons  of  each  sex  in  each  class 

for  earnings  appear  in  separate  columns.  Another  fact  which  is 
also  shown  here  is  the  per  cent,  relation  which  the  total  number 
in  each  wage  class  bear  to  the  total  number  employed.  These  il- 
lustrations are  probably  sufficient  to  convey  a  fairly  good  idea 
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of  this  table.  As  a  whole  this  part  of  the  table  throws  more 
light  upon  the  conditions  as  to  wages  in  this  state  than  any  other 
that  could  have  been  presented. 

Number  of  persons  employed,  range  of  employment — by 
months:  Under  this  head  in  the  second  part  of  the  table  is 
found  the  number  of  persons  employed  during  each  month  as  well 
as  the  range  of  employment  throughout  the  year. 

The  number  employed  during  each  month  was  ascertained  by 
adding  together  the  total  number  employed  each  week  in  the 
month  and  dividing  the'  sum  thus  obtained  by  the  number  of 
these  weeks.  It  is  plain  that  the  number  obtained  through  t3iis 
operation  constitutes  in  reality  a  sort  of  an  average,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  comes  nearer  to  expressing  the  exact  number  em- 
ployed than  the  number  that  would  have  been  obtained  by  any 
other  of  the  available  methods. 

What  is  meant  by  the  range  of  employment  may  not  be  easily 
seen.  Perhaps  it  may  be  explained  somewhat  in  this  way.  The 
month  when  the  greatest  number  were  employed  is  regarded  as 
the  period  of  full  employment,  or  in  other  words,  as  the  month 
when  all  who  could  be  employed  in  the  industry  in  question  w^re 
so  employed.  The  other  months  when  less  persons  were  em- 
ployed are  regarded  as  periods  when  there  was  only  partial  em- 
ployment. The  difference  between  the  month  when  the  greatest 
number  were  employed  and  each  one  of  the  other  months  when 
a  smaller  number  were  employed  is  regarded  as  the  measure  of 
the  unemployment  at  the  time.  This  may  be  illustrated  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  table  for  agricultural  implements,  the  first  in  or- 
der, we  find  that  in  1899,  the  greatest  number  of  persons,  3,581, 
were  employed  in  February  and  that  the  smallest  number, 
1,466,  were  employed  in  September.  According  to  the  above 
there  was  thus  full  employment  during  the  former  month  and 
69.34  per  cent,  less  than  full  employment  in  the  later.  In  other 
words,  the  range  of  unemployment  in  September  amounted  to 
21.15  persons,  or  5934  per  cent  The  same  rule  when  applied 
to  each  of  the  other  months  will  give  the  range  of  employment 
and  imemploymfent  in  each  case. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  range  of  employment  thus  obtained  can, 
strictly  speaking,  only  apply  to  the  industry  to  which  it  is  ap- 
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plied.  Take  agricultural  implements  as  an  example.  Here 
more  than  twice  as  many  persons  were  employed  in  February  as 
in  September.  It  is  not  at  all  likely,  however,  that  all  those  who 
had  laid  off  in  September  when  business  in  this  line  was  dull 
remained  out  of  work  until  business  in  their  line  picked  up 
again.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  thus  out  of  work  had  found  employment  at 
some  other  occupation  and  therefore  could  not  properly  be 
counted  among  the  unemployed.  Most  industries  have  their  dull 
periods  during  the  year.  But  these  periods  seldom  come  at  the 
same  time  for  all.  Some  have  their  busiest  period  in  the  winter, 
others  have  it  in  the  summer,  spring  or  fall.  While  it  is  a  fact 
that  a  part  of  those  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  in  dull  periods 
find  something  to  do  in  other  lines,  it  is  also  true  that  the  supply 
of  labor  is,  as  a  rule,  often  greater  than  the  demand  for  it,  and 
that  a  certain  proportion  are  therefore  constantly  out  of  work. 
The  calculations  of  the  range  of  employment  as  given  here  are  not 
without  importance.  Besides  throwing  a  great  deal  of  light 
upon  the  course  of  business,  or  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  industry 
to  which  they  directly  apply,  they  show  in  an  unmistakable  way 
that  there  are  great  fluctuations  in  the  course  of  employment, 
and  even  to  a  certain  extent  afford  a  fairly  reliable  measure  of 
these  fluctuations. 

Other  presentations:  Under  this  head  in  the  third  part  of 
the  tables  are  included  a  variety  of  presentations,  more  or  less 
closely  related.  Some  of  these  relate  to  the  persons  employed, 
time  in  operation  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  each  worker ; 
others  to  the  kind  of  management  of  the  establishments  included, 
and  again  others  to  the  capital  invested,  the  value  of  the  goods 
made,  the  total  amount  paid  as  wages  and  the  average  amount  of 
capital  and  product  to  each  person  employed.  These  facts  for 
the  two  years  have  also  been  compared  and  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  1900  as  compared  with  1899  is  shown  in  each  case. 

Smallest,  greatest  and  average  numier  of  persons  em- 
ployed :  The  figures  under  this  sub-head  were  obtained  from  the 
second  part  of  the  table,  or  the  part  which  deals  with  the  persons 
employed  and  range  of  employment. 
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By  the  smallest  number  of  persons  is  meant  the  number  for 
the  month  when  the  smallest  number  were  employed. 

By  the  greatest  number  of  persons  is  meant  the  number  for 
the  month  when  the  greatest  number  of  persons  were  employed. 

By  the  avwage  number  of  persons  is  meant  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  during  each  year.  This  number  was 
obtained  by  adding  the  number  for  each  month  and  dividing  the 
simi  of  this  by  twelve,  or  by  the  number  of  months. 

Average  yearly  earnings  and  time  in  operation:  The  facts  in 
this  case  are  partly  obtained,  from  the  returns  directly  and 
partly  from  calculations  upon  other  figures. 

The  average  yearly  earning  is  the  figure  obtained  when  the 
total  amount  paid  as  wages  during  the  year  was  divided  by  the 
average  number  of  parsons  employed  during  the  same  period. 

The  average  time  or  days  in  operation  shown  is  the  figures 
which  were  obtained  when  the  total  number  of  days  in  c5)CTation 
by  all  the  establishments  included  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
these  establishments.  Each  establishment  included  reported  in 
full  as  to  the  number  of  days  it  was  in  operation  during  each 
year. 

Kind  of  management,  etc.:  Under  this  head  is  shown  how 
many  establishments  in  each  case  were  under  private  and  cor- 
porate management.  It  is  also  shown  how  many  males  and  fe- 
males were  interested  as  partners  in  the  private  firms,  and  how 
many  males  and  females  were  interestd  as  stockholders  in  the 
corporations. 

These  facts  were  obtained  directly  from,  the  reports.  Each 
establishment  reported  as  to  whether  it  was  a  private  firm  or  cor- 
poration. Those  under  private  management  also  gave  the  num- 
ber of  partners,  and  those  under  corporate  management  gave  as 
near  as  they  could  the  number  of  the  stockholders.  With  this 
data  at  hand  it  was  of  course  an  easy  matter  to  compute  the  facts 
which  are  shown  in  this  part  of  the  table. 

Capital^  product,  wages,  etc, :  .In  this  connection  is  presented 
the  total  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  total  value  of  the  pro- 
duct, or  goods  made,  the  total  amount  amount  paid  as  wages  in 
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obtaining  this  product,  and  the  average  amount  of  capital  and 
product  to  each  worker. 

Each  establishment  reported  as  to  the  capital,  product  and 
wages.  It  showed  in  detail  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the 
selling  value  of  its  product  each  year  and  the  amount  it  had 
paid  as  wages  in  obtaining  this  product.  This  constituted  the 
original  data  and  from  these  figures  the  totals  for  each  industry 
or  for  all  establishments  included  were  computed. 

The  average  capital  and  product  to  each  worker  was  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  amount  in  each  case  by  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  employed. 

The  figures  in  all  the  presentations  in  the  tables  which  have 
thus  been  briefly  explained  cover  the  years  1899  and  1900  re- 
spectively. 

As  said  above  lihis  investigation  is  continued  from  year  to  year, 
and  its  purpose  has  been  explained  in  previous  reports.  Briefly 
it  may  be  said  that  this  purpose  is  to  show  from  year  to  year  the 
condition  and  growth  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  this 
state.  How  far  this  purpose  is  subserved  may  not  be  settled  be- 
yond dispute.  Those  who  have  to  furnish  the  data  or  who  take 
extreme  individualistic  views  upon  economic  and  social  questions 
often  talk  as  if  they  attached  but  little  importance  to  presenta- 
tions of  this  nature,  and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  they  are  often 
employing  such  facts  in  support  of  argimients  in  other  lines  with- 
out questioning  their  soundness.  Others  again  manifest  a 
strange  disregard  for  all  statistical  information.  By  students, 
the  press,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  public,  however, 
facts  of  this  kind  are  regarded  as  important  and  are  constantly 
sought. 

A  close  examination  of  these  facts  cannot  fail  to  furnish  ma- 
terial for  important  conclusions.  The  figures  under  earnings 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed  certainly  throws  a  great 
deal  of  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  wage  earning  classes. 
ThocC  facts  again,  together  with  those  which  relate  to  the  invest^ 
ment  and  product,  reveal  a  great  deal  that  is  absolutely  essential 
in  judging  of  industrial  conditions  in  general. 
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MANUFACTURERS*  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS-27  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified   Weekly    Earnings. 


Classfisd  WBEKI.1 
Kabninos. 

1899 

19C0 

Male. 

Fe- 

MALE 

Total. 

Male. 

1 

r-E- 

MALE. 

Total. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00 

223 

43 

343 

576 

671 

694 

.    629 

584 

259 

50 

1          252 

5.09 

1.14 

9.93 

15.27 

15.14 

15.75 

14.02 

15.48 

6.87 

1.33 

192 
'  66 
326 
610 
610 
690 
396 
671 
363 
100 

192 
66 
326 
610 
610 
690 
S96 
571 
368 
100 

5.02 

15.00  but   under  $6.00 
6.00  but  under     7.00 
7.00  but  under    8.00 
8.00  but  under     9.00 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over 

43 
343 
676 
571 
694 
529 
684 
269 

50 

1.73 
8.52 
15.95 
15.95 
15.43 
10.36 
14.93 
9.49 
2.61 

Total    

3,772 



3.772 

100.00 

3,824 

3,824 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,   Range  of  Employment— by  Month. 


Total  No.  of 

Persons 
Employed. 

Pbbcbntaoes  op— 

Months. 

Employment 

Unemployment. 

Iji99.     1     1900. 

1899.     I     1900. 

1899.      1     1900. 

January    . 
February 
March  .... 

April  

May  

June 

July  

August  . . 
September 
October  .. 
Noyember 
December 


3.231 

3,435 

94.17 

3.359 

3,581 

97.90 

3,431 

3,570 

100.00 

3,367 

3.202 

97.84 

3.055 

2,951 

89.04 

3,114 

2,827 

90.76 

2,908 

2,141 

85.69 

2,913 

1,734 

84.90 

2.481 

1,466 

72.il 

2,412 

1.626 

70.30 

2,869 

1.710 

1        83.33 

3486 

2,563 

92.57 

95.92 
100.00 
99.69 
89.43 
82.41 
78.94 
59.79 
48.42 
40.66 
45.41 
47.76 
71.57 


5.83 

4.08 

2.10 

.31 

2.16 

10.67 

10.96 

17.59 

9.24 

21.06 

14.41 

40.21 

15.10 

51.58 

27.69 

69.34 

29.70 

54.59 

16.67 

62.25 

7.43 

28.43 

3.  Other 

Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Incbbase  OB  Db- 

CBBA8B  IN  1900. 

Amount.      jPrct. 

Smallest. No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed  . , 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


Average  yearly  earnings  , 

Average  tl^ue  in  opeiation,  days — 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.   of  female  stockholders   

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock 
holders  


Amount  of  capital  Invested   

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done.. 

Amount  paid  as  wages 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


2,412 
3,431 
3.025 

$47,500 
282 

4 
6 


1.4661— 
3.58114- 
2.567  — 

$54.726i4- 
281.30  — 


6 
23 

185 
47 

232 

238 

$12,471.417  51 

7.4'?2.127  69 

1,436,922  72 

4.122  78 

2,456  90 


946 
150 
458 

$7,226 
70 


6 
23 

176 
47 

223 

229 


$13,726,206  07  +  $1,254,788  56 

7.918. ?99  15  4-   486.271  46 

1.404.829  54—         32,093  18 

5,347  18j-f  1.224  40l 

3,08469 


39.22 
4.37 
15.14 

15.21 
.25 


4.87 

"3!83 

3.78 

10.06 
6.54 
2.2J 
29.70 
25.55 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

ARTISANS'   TOOLS— 9   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classifibd  Weekly 
Eabmings. 


1899 


Male 


Under  J6.00 

$5.00  but  under 
6,00  .but  under 
7.00  but  under 
S.OO  but  uuder 
9.00  but  under 
10.00  but  under 
12.00  but  under 
15.00  but  under 
20.00  and  over  . . 


$6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

12.00 

15.00 

20.00 


Totals 


292 
105 
133 
125 
141 
134 
122 
148 
89 
21 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No.    I  Pr.  ct 


1900 


Male 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No.      Pr.  ct. 


1.310 


292 
105 
133 
126 
141 
134 
122 
148 
89 
21 


1,310 


100.00 


235 

) 

236 

24.03 

65 

] 

66 

6.65 

123 

Ud 

12.58 

91 

91 

9.30 

114 

114 

11.66 

104 

104 

10.63 

71 

71 

7.26 

93 

93 

9.51 

71 

71 

7.26 

U 

.• 

U 

1.12 

978 

978 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Months  . 


Total  No.  op 

Persons 
Employed. 


1S99. 


1900. 


Percent AQES  of— 


Employment. 


1900. 


Unemployment. 


190a 


January  .. 
February 
March    ... 

April   

May   

June    

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1,143 

966 

1,251 

774 

1,166 

585 

939 

532 

849 

633 

815 

456 

831 

462 

851 

753 

879 

762 

950 

878 

939 

869 

1,011 

947 

91.37 
100.00 
93.21 
75.06 
67.87 
65.15 
66.43 
68.03 
70.26 
75.94 
75.06 
80.82 


100.00 

8.63 

80.12 

60.56 

6.79 

55.07 

4.94 

55.18 

32.13 

47.20 

34.86 

47.83 

33.57 

77.95 

81.97 

78.88 

29.74 

90.89 

24.06 

89.96 

24.94 

98.03 

19.18 

19.88 
S9.44 
44.93 
44.82 
52.80 
62.17 
22.06 
21.12 

9.11 
10.04 

1.97 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount.      1  Pr  ct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


Avorngc  yearly  earnings 

Average  time  In  operation,  days 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners 

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.   of  female   stockholders   

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of    partners   and    stock 
holders   


Amount  of  capital  invested 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done 

Amount   paid  as  wages   

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


815 

1,251 

969 

$375  10 
302 

7 
14 


14 
1 
5 


5 

19 

$RS6,957  56 

1.265,868  86 

363,474  43 

915  33 

1,306  26 


456 
966 
710 

$417  87 
300 


12 
1 
5 


5 

17 

$917,j;97  iJSt-f 

1,129,261  3S  — 

317,989  87|— 

1.292  SH-f 

1.590  51 1-f 


286 
269 

$72  77 
2 


44.05 
22.79 
26.73 

19.40 


14.29 
i4]29 


10.53 


$30,940  12  3.49 

18fi.607  481  10.80 

45.484  56  12.51 

377  481  41.34 

284  26i  22.63 


estaliHshment  did  not  report  as  to  kind  of  management  and  Ko.  of  partners. 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

BEEF  AND  PORK  PACKING— 9  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899 

1900 

Classified  Weekly 
Eabningb. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fb- 

MALE. 

Total. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No.    |Pr.ct. 

Under  $5.00  

15.00  but  under  |6.00 
6.00  but  under    7.00 
7.00  but  under     8.00 
8.00  but  under     9.00 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over  

79 

14 

46 

261 

56 

529 

801 

223 

119 

47 

2 

1 
1 

79 
16 
47 
262 
56 
529 
801 
223 
119 
47 

4.70 
.95 

2.80 
16.60 

8.34 
31.51 
17.93 
13.28 

7.09 

2.80 

76 

22 

190 

495 

390 

201 

218 

103 

97 

5 

2* 

76 

24 

190 

496 

390 

201 

218 

103 

97 

5 

4.28 
1.33 
10.56 
27.61 
21.68 
11.17 
12.12 
5.78 
5.39 
.28 

Totals   

1,675 

4 

1.679 

100.00 

1,797 

2 

1,799 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persona  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Total  No.  of 

Persons 
Employed. 

Pkbcentages  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

J899.     1     1900. 

1899.     1     1900. 

1899.           1900. 

January    . . 
February 
March  .... 

April   

May  

June 

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1.637 

1,756  1 

100.00 

1,476 

1,444 

90.16 

1,860 

1,263 

83.08 

1,302 

1,161 

79.54 

1,268 

1,197 

77.46 

1.366 

1.403 

83.45 

1.326 

1,291 

80.94 

1,266 

1,272 

77.34 

1,226 

1,240 

74.89 

1,417 

1.443 

86.56 

1.543 

1,608 

94.26 

1,611 

1,740  1 

98.41 

100.00 

82.28 

9.84 

17.77 

71.92 

16.92 

28.08 

65.64 

20.46 

84.36 

68.20 

22.54 

S1.80 

79.90 

16.55 

20.10 

73.52 

19.06 

26.48 

72.44 

22.66 

27.56 

70.62 

25.11 

29.88 

82.18 

13.44 

17.82 

91.57 

5.74 

8.43 

99.09 

1.69 

.91 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  or  Db- 
CREASE  IN  1900. 

Amount.       |Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Greatest   No.   of  persons  employed 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed., 

Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  in  operation,  days.... 

No.  of  private  firms 

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.   of  partners    

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of   partners    and    stock 
holders  


Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 
Amount  paid   as  wages 


Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  ~      '       ' 


person  employed 


1,226 
1.637 
1,400 

^07  00 


4 

20 
1 

21 
5 

33 


33 
54 


1,151 
1.756 
1,401 

H29  64 
282 

3 
10 

1 
11 

6 
44 

3 
47 

58 


t 


$3,947.832  00   $4,069,690  67 -f 
13,929.994  58    15,3.37.168  931-1- 


670,779  80 
2,819  88 
9.949  99 


601.930  59l-f 
2,904  85!4- 
10.947  30  I- 


75 

119 

1 

$22  64 

7 

1 
10 


6.12 

7.27 
.07 

5.66 
2.42 

25.00 
50.00 


10 
1 

11 
3 

14 

4 

$121,858  67 

1,407,174  35 

31,150  79 

84  97 

997  .•?! 


47.62 
20.00 
33.38 


42.42 

7.41 

3.08 
10.10 
5.46 
3.01 
10.02 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES— 28  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899 

1900 

Classified  Weekly 
Eahnings. 

Male. 

Fe- 

MALE. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 

MALE. 

Total. 

No.    1  Pr.ct. 

No,    1  Pr.  ct. 

Under  J5.00  .... 

$5.00  but  under  |6.00 

6.00  but  under  7.00 

7.00  but   under  8.00 

8.00  but   under  9.00 

9.00  but   under  10.00 

10.00  but   under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15,00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over  . 


Totals 


365 

481 

846 

76 

197 

272 

131 

98 

229 

134 

56 

190 

140 

40 

180 

205 

37 

242 

228 

27 

255 

184 

13 

197 

134 

1 

136 

55 

2 

57 

1.651 

952 

2,603 

377 

552 

929 

32.45 

82 

117 

199 

6.95 

95 

104 

199 

6.95 

131 

55 

186 

6.50 

142 

45 

187 

6.54 

337 

28 

365 

12.75 

409 

34 

443 

15.47 

165 

17 

182 

6.36 

124 

124 

4.34 

48 

1 

49 

1.72 

1    1.910 

953 

2.863 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Months. 


January  .. 
February 
March    . . . 

April   

May   

June    

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Employed. 


1899. 


1900. 


Percentaoes  or— 


Employment.         Unemployment. 


l&OO. 


1809. 


1900. 


2.496 
2,479 
2,472 
2,452 
2,304 
2,333 
2.408 
2,421 
2,456 
2,470 
2,425 
2,405 


2,521 
2,474 
2,542 
2,382 
2,199 
2.372 
2.299 
2.435 
2.501 
2,401 
2,354 
2,389 


100.00 
99.32 
99.04 
98.24 
92.31 
93.47 
96.47 
97.00 
98.40 
98.96 
97.16 
96.36 


99.17 
97.22 
100.00 
93.71 
86.51 
93.31 
94.37 
95.79 
98.39 
94.41 
92.60 
93.98 


.83 

.68 

2.68 

.96 

1.76 

6.29 

•      7.69 

13.49 

6.53 

6.C9 

3.53 

5.63 

3.00 

4.21 

1.60 

1.61 

1.04 

5.59 

2.84 

7.40 

3.64 

6.02 

3.  Other  Presentations. 


Classification. 


1899. 


1900. 


Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 


Amount.        Prct. 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
(Jreatcst  No.  of  persons  employed 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed... 


Average  yearly  earnings  , 

Average  time  in  operation,  days — 


No.  of  private  firms 

No.  of  male  partners 

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders 

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock 
holders  


Amount  of  capital  invested 

Valtie  of  poods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wagos 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  per.son  employed 


2,304 
2,496 
2,427 

$302  64 
284 


12 


12 
19 

147 
18 

165 

1T7 


2.199 
2,542 
2,414 

$355  28 
280 

7 
14 


14 
20 

140 
20 

160 

174 


105 
46 
13 

$52  64 
4 

1 
2 


4.56 

1.84 

.63 

17.39 
1.41 

12.50 
16.67 


$2,327,632  43  $2,^3.820  38  4- 

3.796.942  20|  4,319.74.S  4S  4- 

732,694  621        857.644  76!  i- 

961  431  975  071+ 

1.56S  34i  1.789  45  + 


16.67 
5.26 
14.89 
11.11 
3.03 

1.70 


$26,187  95     1.12 

.^22.806  28>  13.77 

124,950  141  17.05 

13  64     1.42 

221  111  14.09 


1  establishment  did  not  report  as  to  kind  of  management  and  No.  of  partners. 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

BOXES,   PAPER-6  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Eamlng^s. 


1899 

1906 

Classified  Weekly 
Eabnings.. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.       Pr.  ct. 

No.    jPr.ct. 

Under  $6.00 

36 

220 

256 

57  66 

34 
13 

185 

219 

49  32 

$5.00  but  under 

$6.00 

8 

24 

32 

7.20 

25 

38 

8.56 

6.00  but   under 

7.00 

12 

47 

59 

13.29 

1         11 

54 

65 

14.64 

7.00  but  under 

8.00 

14 

17 

31 

6.98 

8 

.33 

41 

9.23 

8.00  but  under 

9.00 

10 

1 

11 

2.48 

9 

2 

11 

2.48 

9.00  but  under 

10.00 

10 

10 

2.25 

13 

4 

17 

3.83 

10.00  but  under 

12.00 

13 

1 

14 

3.15 

1         13 

1 

14 

3.15 

12.00  but  under 

15.00 

•    15 

15 

3.38 

24 

24 

5.41 

15.00  but  under 

20.00 

11 

^ 

2.48    J         12 

12 

2.70 

20.00  and  over  . 

6 

5 

1.13 

1           ' 

3 

68 

Totals  .   .. 

134 

310 

444 

100.00  II      .140 

304 

444 

100. OD 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  no.  op 

Persons 

Employed. 

Percentages  of— 

MONTHS. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1899.      1     1900. 

1^99.          1900. 

1S99.     1     1900. 

January  . 
February 

March  

April   

May   

June  

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
Norember 
December 


374 
383 
397 
408 
418 
416 
417 
409 
406 
419 
427 
423 


394 
404 
406 
396  II 
390 


385 
402  11 
416  II 
428 


87.59 
89.70 
92.97 
95.53 
97.89 
97.42 
97.66 
95.78 
95.08 
98.13 
100.00 
99.06 


89.49 

12.41 

90.89 

10.30 

92.06 

7.03 

94.89 

4.47 

94.86 

2.11 

92.62 

2.58 

91.14 

2.34 

90.89 

4.22 

89.95 

4.92 

93.93 

1.87 

97.20 
100.00 

.94 

10.51 
9.11 
7.94 
5.61 
5.14 
7.48 
8.86 
9.11 

10.05 
6.07 
2.80 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount.      jPrct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed., 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.., 

Average  yearly  earnings , 

Average  time  in  operation,  days.... 

No.  of  private  firms 

No.  of  male  partners   

No.   of  female   partners 

Total   No.   of  partners 

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  stockholders 

No.  of  male  stockholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders , 

Total    No.   of    partners    and    stock 
holders  

Amount  of  capital  Invested   

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wages 

Ay.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
At.  product  to  each  person  employed 


374 
427 

408 

$254  10 

298 

5 
8 
1 
9 
1 
5 
2 
7 

16 

$470,376  66 

682.929  44 

103,670  78 

1,152  88 

1.673  85 


383 
428 


$255  20 


1 
9 
1 
5 
2 
7 

16 


$478,898  81  4- 

696.932  24i4- 

101,827  33|4- 

1.200  50  + 

1.746  70  -f- 


1 
9 

$1  10 


$8.622  15 

14.002  80 

1.843  45 

47  62 

72  85 


2.41 

.23 

2.21 

.43 


1.83 
2.06 
1.81 
4.13 
4.35 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

liOXES,   PACKING   AND   CIGARS-29  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


SKLT 

1899 

1900 

Classified  Wei 
Eabninos. 

Male. 

Fb- 

MALE. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.      Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00 i 

356 

73 

177 

234 

120 

145 

112 

59 

31 

22 

112 

33 
6 

4$g       »i  fi9  1 

347 

87 

135 

206 

129 

235 

102 

69 

27 

U 

.     122 
31 
27 

469 

118 

162 

2(K 

129 

235 

102 

69 

27 

11 

30.71 

$5.00  but  under 
6.00  but  under 
7.00  but  under 
8.00  but  under 
9.00  but   under 
10.00  but  under 
12.00  but  under 
15.00  but  under 
20.00  and  over  . 

$6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

12.00 

15.00 

20.00 

106 

183 

234 

120 

145 

112 

59 

31 

22 

7.16 
12.36 
15.81 
8.11 
9.80 
7.57 
3.99 
2.09 
1.49 

7.78 

10.61 

13.42 

8.46 

15.89 

6.68 

4.52 

1.77 

.72 

Totals  .   .. 

1,329 

151 

1,480 

100.00 

1.347 

180 

1,527 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 

Persons 
Employed. 

Percentages  of- 

MOMTHB. 

1      Employment. 

Unemployment, 

1899.     1     1900. 

1899.     I     1900. 

1899.     1      1900. 

January  .. 
February  . 
March  . . . 
April   ..... 

M^y   

June    

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1,194 

1,206 

88.91 

90.95 

11.09 

1,160 

1,140 

86.63 

85.97 

14.37 

1,110 

1,232 

82.65 

92.91 

17.85 

1,252 

1,281 

93.22 

96.61 

6.78 

1,313 

1,308 

97.84 

9S.64 

2.16 

1,318 

1,326 

98.14 

100.00 

1.86 

1,336 

1.304 

99.48 

98.34 

.52 

1,333 

1,279 

99.26 

96.46 

.74 

1,343 

•   1,240 

100.00 

93.51 

1,279 

1.209 

95.23 

91.18 

4.77 

1,298 

1,208 

96.65 

91.10 

3.35 

1,229 

1,245 

91.51 

93.89 

8.49 

9.06 
14.03 
7.09 
3.89 
1.36 


1.66 
8.54 
6.49 
8.82 
8.90 
6.11 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1889. 

1900. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount.       |Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 

Average  yearly  earnings 

Average  time  In  operation,  days... 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners — 

No.  of  female  partners  .* 

Total  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  corporations 

No.  of  male  stockholders 

No.  of  female  stockholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock- 
holders   


Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


1,U0 
1,843 
1,263 

$280  94 
261 

16 

29 


29 
13 
55 


55 

84 

$1,343,233  30 

2,074,337  10 

354,826  32 

1,063  53 

1.642  39 


1.140 
1,326 
1,248 

$300  17 
255 

16 

29 


29 

13 
55 


55 

84 

$1,368,715  20 

2.1.^4.307  88 

374.614  99 

1,096  731 

1,710  18 


30 
17 
15 

$19  23 
6 


$25,481  <» 

59,970  78 

19,788  67 

S3  20 

67  79 


2.70 
1.28 
1.19 

6.84 
2.S0 


1.90 
2.89 
5.68 
3.12 
4.13 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS.  1899-1900. 

BKICK,  TILE  AND  SEWER  PIPE-32  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899 

1900 

CLAssiyiED  Weekly 
Earnings. 

««"=•  m!!-e. 

Total. 

ALE. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.     1  Pr.  ct. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00  

$5.00  but   nnder  $6.00 

6.00  bnt  under     7.00 

7.00  but   under     8.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

9.00  but   undet  10.00 

10.00  but   under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over 


Totals 


73 

12 

15 

148 

189 

293 

66 

22 

9 

1 


828 


73 

12 

15 

149 

189 

293 

66 

22 

9 

1 


829 


8.81 

1.45 

1.81 

17.97 

22.80 

S6.34 

7.96 

2.65 

1.09 

.12 


100.00 


(1         54 

■        21 

56 

6.50 

16 

1 

17 

1.97 

48 

48 

5.57 

58 

58 

6.74 

136 

136 

15.80 

438 

438 

50.87 

80 

80 

9.29 

22 

22 

2.56 

5 

5 

.58 

1 

1 

.12 

858 

3 

861 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  Na  op 

Persons 

Employed. 

Percentages  op— 

MONTHS. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899.           1900. 

1899.      1      1900. 

January  .. 
February 

March  

April  

May  

June 

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


71 

118 

8.93 

78 

129 

9.81 

146 

149 

18.24 

281 

283  1 

35.35 

687 

722 

I        86.42 

766 

827 

96.35 

795 

822 

100.00 

779 

806 

97.99 

730 

708 

91.82 

474 

467 

59.62? 

303 

268 

38.11 

185 

154 

23.27 

14.27 
15.60 
18.02 
34.22 
87.30 
100.00 
99.40 
•97.46 
85.61 
66.47 
32.41 
18.62 


91.07 

85.73 

90.19 

84.40 

81.76 

81.98 

64.65 

65.78 

13.58 

12.70 

3.65 

.60 

2.02 

2.54 

8.18 

14.39 

40.38 

43.53 

61.89 

67.69 

76.73 

81.38 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount.     '|Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persotis  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days. 


No.  of  private  firms 

No.  of  male  partners 

No.  of  female  partners 

Total  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  corporations 

No.  of  male  stockholders 

No.  of  female  stockholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of   partners   and    stock- 
holders   


Amount  of  capital  invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wages  ;••••: 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed! 


71 
795 
441 

$31178 
150 

23 
38 

1 
39 

8 

46 

•13 

58 

97 

$573,895  83 

458.230  23 

137,496  07 

1,30135 

1,039  07 


118 
827 
464 

$380  55 
149 

22 
30 

2 
32 

9 

52 
12 
64 


t 


96 

$509,887  54 

492,490  50 

172,769  13 

1,123  lOT- 

1.084  78 


47 
32 
13 

$68  77 
1 

1 
8 
1 
7 
1 
7 
1 
6 


$64.008  29 

34,260  27 

357273  06 

178  25 

45  71 


66.^20 
4.03 
2.95 

22.06 
.67 

4.34 
21.05 
100.00 
20.51 
12.50 
15.66 

7.69 
10.34 

1.03 

11.15 

7.48 

25.66 

13.70 

4.40 


1  establishment  did  not  report  as  to  kind  of  management  and  No.  of  partners. 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

BEOOMS,   ETC.— 18   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Barnlnffs. 


1899 

1900 

Classified  Weekly 
Eabnikos. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00  

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 
6.00  but  under  7.00 
7.00  but  under  8.00 
8.00  but  under  9.00 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  bjit  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over  


Totals 


•  I       284 


285 


15.09 

5.61 

16.49 

22.81 

9.12 

12.28 

11.9.3 

5.97 

.70 


100.00 


60 

5 

65 

22.67 

21 

21 

7.30 

31 



31 

10.76 

26 

26 

9.08 

.S9 

39 

13.54 

57 

57 

19.79 

31 

31 

10.76 

14 

14 

4.86 

3 

3 

1.04 

1 

1 

.35 

283 

5 

288 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Employed. 

Percentages  of— 

MONTRS. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1899.           1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1^99.          1900. 

January  . 
February  . 

March  

April   

May  

June  

July    

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


170 
190 
209 
199 
231 
231 
249 
259 
231 
193 
179 
169 


171  II 

193  II 

214 

212 

227 

238 

245 

244  I 

232  II 

204 

199 

179 


65.64 
73.36 

80.69 
76.83 
89.19 
89.19 
96.14 
100.00 
89.19 
74.52 
69.11 
65.25 


69.80 
78.78 
87.35 
86.53 
92.65 
97.14 
100.00 
99.F9 
94.69 
83.27 
81.23 
73.06 


34.36 

30.20 

26.64 

21.22 

19.31 

12.65 

23.17 

18.47 

10.81 

7.35 

10.81 

2.86 

3.86 

.41 

10.81 

5.31 

25.48 

16.73 

30.89 

18.77 

34.75 

27.94 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900, 

Amount.       jPrct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days. 


No.  of  private  firms 

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  cor'porations   ' 

No.  of  male  stockholderff 

No.  of  female  stockhoMors  

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock- 
holders   


Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount  paid  as  wages   

A.V.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Vv.  product  to  each  person  employed 


259 
209 

$30152 


14 
29 


29 
4 

26 
3 

29 

58 

$151,719  21 

235,934  70 

63,017  55 

•fel  14 

1,128  87 


171 
245 
213 

0  84 
249 

14 
23 


23 
4 

24 
5 

29 

52 

$163,195  86 

245.768  25 

63,866  50 

766  13 

1.153  79 


2 

14 

4 

$168 
19 


-f- 


$11.476  65 

9.823  55 

848  95 

44  99 

24  92 


1.18 
5.41 
1.91 

.59 
7.09 


20.69 


20.69 


7.69 
66.67 


10.34 

7.56 
4.16 
1.35 
6.24 
2.21 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

BURIAL   CASE&-3   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classlfled  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899 

1900 

CLA88IFIED  WEEKLY 

Earnings. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

! 
Total. 

Male. 

Fb- 

MALE. 

Total. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

No.     1  Pr-c>. 

Under  $5.00   

$5.00  bnt  under  $6.00 
6.00  but  under  7.00 
7.00  but  under  8 
8.00  but  under  9 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over  — 


Totals  I       279 


79 


97 
21 
26 
76 
28 
61 
16 
22 
11 


27.09  II 

5.87    I 
10.06 
21.23  II 

7.82  II 
14.25 

4.47 

6.14 

3.07 


358  I  100.00 


262 


97 


21.73 
11.14 

9.47 
21.45 

7.52 
13.09 

5.29 

5,01 
■5.30 


100.00 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Monthsf. 


Months. 


Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Employed. 


1899. 


1900. 


Percentaqes  of— 


Employment. 


1S99. 


1900. 


Unemployment. 


1900. 


January  .. 
February 
March  .... 

April   

May   

June  

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


304 

^^<\  1 

355 

357  1 

366 

257 

356 

357 

357 

358 

357 

£59 

857 

358 

857 

858  1 
3f9  If 

?il8 

358 

360  II 

359 

360  II 

359 

360  II 

184.68 


99 
99. 
99, 
99 
99, 
99 
99. 
99 
100 
100, 


98.89 

99.17 

99.17 

99.17 

99.44 

99.72 

99.44 

99.44 

99.72 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


15.32 

1.11 

1.11 

.83 

.89 

.83 

.89 

.83 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.28 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.28 

.28 

.28 





3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Inch  ease  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount.      |prct. 

Smallest  So.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  Ko.  of  persons  employed..! 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days.. 


No.  of  private  firms 

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partneraf 

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders 

No.  of  female  stockholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of   partners   and    stock- 
holders   


304 
359 
353 

J350  78 
300 

1 
2 


/mount  of  canltal  Invested  

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wages  I 

Av.  captal  to  each  person  employed! 
At.  product  to  each  person  employed  I 


2 
2 

13 
6 

19 

21 

$597,150  00 

4R6.250  00 

123.824  00 

1.691  64 

1.377  481 


356 
360 
358 

$343  48 
296 

1 
2 


2 

2 

13 

7 
20 

22 


52 
1 
5 

$7  30 
2 


$582,200  00  — 

5.'^4.272  58* -f 

122,966  101— 

1.626  26!— 

1.492  38'4- 


$14.9r.O  00 

48.022  .^8 

857  90! 

65  381 

114  901 


17.11 

.28 

1.13 

2.08 
.67 


16.67 
5.26 

4.76 

2.50 
9.88 
.61 
3.86 
8.34 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

CANT^JING  VEGETABLES-16  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899 

1900 

Classified  Weekly 
Eabnings. 

Mals. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 

MALE. 

Total. 

No.      Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00 

181 

602 

683 

42.72' 

163 

464 

627 

37.23 

15.00  but  under  $6.00 

58 

107 

165 

10.32 

20 

211 

231 

13.72 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

43 

48 

91 

5.69 

61 

48 

99 

6.88 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

98 

98 

6.13 

112 

8 

120 

7.12 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

68 

12 

80 

6.00 

•    153 

12 

165 

9.80 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

177 

21 

198 

12.38 

1        248 

21 

269 

15.97 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

166 

166 

10.38 

n3 

5 

118 

7.01 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

75 

76 

4.69 

31 

31 

1.84 

16.0©  but  under  20.00 

15 

15 

.94 

5 

6 

.30 

20.00  and  over 

28 

28 

1.75 

19 

1 

19 

1.13 

Totals 

909 

690 

1.599 

100.00  II        915 

769 

1.684 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Emploted. 

Pbrcentaqbs  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1890.     1     1900. 

1899.     1     1900. 

1899.           1900. 

January  .. 
February 

March  

April   

May   

June  

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


« 

46 

1         3.65 

55 

46 

0.87 

56 

51 

3.94 

95 

77 

6.68 

147 

1L5 

10.33 

758 

735 

53.27 

1,423 

1,448 

100.00 

1,393 

1.425 

97.89 

840 

740 

59.03 

406 

424 

28.53 

282 

165 

19.82 

68 

56 

4.78 

3.18 

3.18 

3.52 

6.32 

7.94 

50.76 

100.00 

97.72 

61.10 

29.28 

11.40 

3.87 


96.35 

96.82 

96.13 

96.82 

96.06 

96.48 

93.32 

94.68 

89.67 

92.06 

46.73 

49.24 

2.11 

2.28 

40.97 

48.90 

71.47 

70.72 

80.18 

88.60 

95.22 

96.13 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease in  1900. 

Amount.        Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persrons  employed. 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  in  operation,  days. 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners , 

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholder.s 

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock- 
holders   


Amount  of  co pitnl  invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wages 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


52 

1,423 

466 

$232  88 
139 


9 
11 

345 
14 

359 


$632,989  73 

1.173,672  44 

108,292  15 

1.36127 

2.524  03 


46 

1,448 

444 

$247  02 
129 


11 
256 

13 
268 

277 

$666,478  01 

1,184.210  94 

109,678  97 

1.60108 

2,667  14 


25 
21 

$14  14 
10 


90 

1 

91 

91 

$33,488  28 

10,538  50 

1.386  82 

139  81 

143  11 


11.54 
1.76 
4.52 

6.07 
7.19 


26.09 

7.14 

25.35 

24.73 

5.29 
.90 
1.19 
10.27 
5.67 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

CEMENT,   LIME   AND   PLASTER— 12    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899 

1900 

Classified  Weekly 
Eabninqb. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fk- 

BIALE. 

Total. 

No.      Pr.ct. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

Under  $6.00 

J5.00  bnt  under 

6.00  bnt  under 

7.00  but 


$6.66 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 


under 

S.00  but  under 

9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  bnt  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  16.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20*00  and  over 


Totals 


27 

43 

70 

9.52  J 

3 

1 

4 

.54 

57 

3 

60 

8.16 

159 

159 

21.63 

143 

143 

19.46 

92 

92 

12.52 

165 

165 

22.45 

28 

28 

3.81 

9 

9 

1.23 

5 

5 

.68 

688 

47 

735 

100.00 

30 

341 

64 

10.82 

8 

1 

9 

1.45 

19 

19 

3.07 

167 

i 

168 

27.10 

32 

32 

5.16 

148 

148 

23.87 

152 

152 

24.62 

18 

18 

2.90 

8 

8 

1.29 

2 

2 

.32 

584 

36 

620 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


• 

Total  No.  of 

Pbbbons 
Employed. 

Pebcentages  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1899.          1900. 

1899.     1     1900. 

1899.     1     19C0. 

January  ... 
February  , 
March  .... 

April  

May  

June 

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


233 

281 

38.70 

259 

293 

43.02 

282 

337 

46.84 

312 

465 

51.83 

458 

478 

76.08 

602 

564 

100.00 

584 

527 

97.01 

525 

493 

87.21 

550 

487 

91.36 

576 

497 

95.51 

529 

489 

1        87.87 

412 

299 

68.44 

49.82 
51.95 
59.75 
82.45 
84.75 
100.00 
93.44 
87.41 
86.35 
88.12 
86.70 
53.01 


61.30 

50.18 

56.98 

48.06 

53.16 

40.25 

48.17 

17.65 

23.92 

15.25 

2.99 

6.66 

12.79 

12.69 

8.64 

13.65 

4.49 

11.88 

12.13 

13.80 

31.56 

46.99 

» 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  oe  De> 
oeease  in  1900. 

Amount,      j  Pr  ct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

Average  yearly  earnings  

A'verage  time  In  operation,  days.... 

No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners 

No.  of  female  partners 

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Total   No.    of   partners   and   stock- 
holders    

Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

AmooDt  paid  as  wages 

At.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
At.  product  to  each  person  employed 


$1,030,190  10 

1,198,8.34  21 

161,594  60 

2,325  49 

2.706  17 


281 

-h 

48 

20.60 

664 

88 

6.81 

434 

— 

9 

2.03 

(391  33 

+ 

$26  56 

7.28 

261 
3 

7 

2.71 

4 

1 

6  • 
9 

+ 

1 
1 

ffiioo 

320 

+ 

1 

.81 

73 

2 

2.67 

393 

— 

1 

.25 

398 

$1,110,691  20 

+ 

$80,501  10 

7.81 

1.317,276  41 

-h 

118,442  20 

9.88 

169.836  73 

-f- 

8,242  13 

5.10 

2.559  19 

-f 

233  70 

10.05 

3,035  20 

+ 

329  03 

12.16 

a 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

CIGAKS— 48  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899 

1900 

Classiftsd  Wbbklt 
Eabminos. 

Male. 

Fb. 

MALE. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fb 

MALE. 

Total. 

No.     jPr.ct. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

Under  $6.00  ....:..  .  . 

33 
24 
48 
90 
130 
102 
49 
14 

1     'i 

20 
8 

19 
7 
9 
2 

207 
34 
53 
32 
67 
97 
139 
104 
49 
14 

26.00 
4.27 
6.65 
4.02 
8.42 
12.19 
17.46 
13.07 
6.16 
1.76 

37  1         IPA  \         9Aii 

28  54 

^.00  but   under  16.00 
6.00  but  under    7.00 
7.00  but  under     8.00 
8.00  but  under    9.00 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over 

11 

36 
52 
76 
79 
108 
113 
62 
18 

21 
6 
12 
17 
2 
3 

32 
42 
64 
93 
81 
111 
113 
62 
18 

3.72 
4.87 
7.42 
10.79 
9.39 
12.88 
13.11 
7.19 
2.09 

Totals   

595 

201 

796 

100.00 

642 

220 

862 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Months. 


Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Emploted. 


1899. 


1900. 


Percent AG KB  of— 


Employment. 


1899. 


1900. 


Unemployment. 


1899. 


1900. 


January  ". 
February 

March 

April   

May   

June 

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


707 

773  II       91.70 

94.38 

830 

709 

753 

91.96 

91.98 

8.04 

722 

793 

93.64 

96.83 

6.36 

,     732 

794 

94.94 

96.95 

5.06 

732 

812 

94.94 

99.15 

5.06 

744 

782 

96.49 

95.48 

3.51 

716 

765 

92.87 

93.41 

7.13 

733 

790 

95.07 

96.46 

4.93 

747 

803 

96.89 

9S.05 

3.11 

752 

803 

.97.54 

98.05 

2.46 

769 

819 

99.74 

100.00 

.26 

771 

783 

100.00 

95.60 

5.62 
8.02 
3.17 
3.05 
.85 
4.52 
6.59 
3.54 
1.95 
1.95 


4.40 


3.  Other 

Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  or  De- 
cueasb  in.  1900. 

Amount.      |ptct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  N'o.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 


Average   yearly   earnings    

Average  time  in  operation,  days... 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  , 

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock- 
holders   


Amount  of  capital  invested  

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wages :••••; 

Av.  capital  to  each  perosn  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  perosn  employed 


707 
771 
7^6 

$367  32 
292 

46 
65 

2 
67 

2 
11 


11 

78 

1636.684  57 

1,070.025  05 

270.348  21 

865  06 

1.453  84 


753    l-H 
819    l-f 


1608.601  72 
1,115.297  32 
291,198  97^-f 
758  68 1— 
1.413  56i— 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-190a. 
^  CHAIBS-12  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899 

• 

1900 

CLA88IFIXD  WbiILLT 

.Total.       i 

Pb- 
malb. 

Total. 

Malb. 

Fe- 
male. 

Malb. 

No. 

Pr.  ot. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

Under  |6.00  

423 

253 

676 

18.21 

376 

224 

699 

15.61 

$5.00  but  under  |€.00 

215 

45 

260 

6.99 

212 

48 

260 

6.80 

6.00  bnt  under    7.00 

1.449 

2 

1.451 

39.02 

1,106 

3 

1,109 

29.01 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

660 

660 

17.75 

769 

759 

19.85 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

181 

181 

4.86 

322 

322 

8.42 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

170 

170 

4.67 

836 

336 

8.79 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

184 

184 

4.94 

195 

196 

5.10 

12.00  but   under  15.00 

79 



79 

2.13 

140 

140 

3.66 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

44 

44 

1.18             76 

76 

1.99 

20.00  and  over  

13 

13 

.35             27 

1 

27 

.71 

Totals   

3.418 

300 

3.718 

100.00  II    3,548 

275 

3,823 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


MOKTBS. 


Total  Na  of 

Persons 

Employed. 


1899.     I     1900. 


Percentages  of— 


Employment. 


1899. 


1900. 


Unemployment. 


1899. 


1900. 


January    . 
February 
March  .... 

Anril  

May  .• 

June    

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


3.378 

3.299^ 

98.25 

3,438 

3,391 

100.00 

2.951 

3.570 

85.83 

8.067 

3,609 

88.92 

3.023 

3,668 

87.92 

2.951 

8,567 

85.83 

3.061 

3.372 

88.74 

8.121 

3.637 

90.78 

3.063 

3.619 

89.09 

3.702 

97.03 

3.413 

3.667 

99.22 

3.341 

3.349  1 

1        97.41 

89.11 
91.06 
96.43 
97.49 
99.08 
96.35 
91.09 
96.64 
97.75 
100.00 
99.06 
90.46 


1.75 

10.89 

8.94 

14.17 

3.57 

11.08 

2.51 

12.08 

.92 

14.17 

3.65 

11.26 

8.91 

9.22 

4.46 

10.91 

2.26 

2.97 
.78 

.95 

2.59 

9.64 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

INCBBASB  OB  Db- 

cbbasb  in  1900. 

Amount.        Pr  ct. 

Smallest  Nb.  of  persons  employed 
Greatest   No.   of   persons    employed 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days... 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Total    No.    of   partners   and    stock- 
holders   


Amount  of  capital  invested 

Talue^of  goods  made  and  work  done 

Amount  paid  as   wages 

At.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
At.  product  to  each  person  employed 


168 


3,299 
3,702 
3.529 

$324  29 
278 

3 
3 

1 

4 

9 
126 

10 
136 

140 

S3.362.286  48 

3.859.994  80 

1,144.425  30 

952  76! 

1,076  791+ 


j- 

348 

11.79 

264 

7.68 

4- 

352 

11.08 

+ 

$13  69 

4.41 

3 

1.07 

+ 

1 

50.00 

t 

1 

1 

'33!33 

1 

10.00 

__ 

21 

14.28 



8 

44.44 

— 

^ 

17.57 

— 

28 

16.67 

+ 

$97.437  60 

2.98 

+ 

1,489,862  21 

62.86 

4- 

167.6'^  21 

1.^.9:? 

74  89 

7.29 

+ 

330  76 

44.33 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 


CLOTHING-29  ESTABLISHMENTS 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 

1899 

1900 

Classifhsd  Wbbkly 
Eabninqs. 

Malb. 

Fb- 

MALE. 

Total. 

Malb. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.      Pr.  ct. 

No.    1  Pr.ct. 

Under  $6.00  

15.00  but  under  $6.00 
6.00  but  nnder  7.00 
7.00  but  under  8.00 
8.00  but  under  9.00 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
1J5.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over  


Totals 


43 
19 
18 
51 
34 
26 

105 
80 
65 

102 


543 


1,110 


178 
95 
42 
42 
5 


2,590 


1,153 
907 
?47 

nd 

129 
68 

147 
85 
65 

103 


8.138 


36.80 
28.95 
7.89 
7.31 
4.12 
2.18 
4.69 
2.72 
2.08 
3.29 


100.00 


57 

1.124 

1,181 

87.83 

16 

814 

830 

26.59 

23 

289 

312 

9.99 

34 

150 

184 

5.89 

44 

77 

121 

3.88 

54 

52 

106 

8.39 

96 

29 

125 

4.01 

93 

11 

104 

8.83 

76 

76 

2.43 

83 

83 

2.66 

II       576 

2,546 

3,122 

100.00 

2.  Nuiiiber  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 

Persons 
Employed. 

Percentages  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemploymont. 

1899.          1900. 

1899.     (     1900. 

1899.          1900. 

January   . 
February 
March    . . . 

April  

May  

June    ..... 

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


2.692 

2,966 

86.20 

2.642 

8,028 

87.86 

2,747 

3,107 

91.35 

2.V.>i 

8.103 

91.49 

2,785 

8,077 

92.62 

2.7S1 

8,067 

92.48 

2.871 

3,095 

95.48 

2.889 

8,060 

96.07 

2.9b0 

8,132 

98.10 

3,007 

8,142  1 

IDO.OO 

2,976 

8,068  1 

98.97 
98.40 

2.959 

2,913  1 

94.08 
96.37 
98.88 
98.57 
97.93 
97.61 
98.50 
97.07 
99.68 
100.00 
97.32 
92.71 


1       13.20 

5.92 

12.14 

8.63 

8,65 

1.12 

8.51 

1.43 

7.38 

2.07 

7.52 

2.89 

4.52 

1.60 

3.93 

2.93 

1.90 

.82 

1.03 

2.68 

1.60 

7.29 

8.  Other  Presentations. 


Clasbificatioh. 


1900. 


Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 


Amount.      jPrct, 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Arerage  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


Ayerage  yearly  earnings  

Arerage  time  in  operation,  days.... 


No.  of  private  firms 

No.  of  male  partners 

No.  of  female  partners 

Totnl  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  corporatlotis  ; 

No.  of  male  stockholders ' 

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of   partners   and    stock 
holders  


Amount  of  cftpltal  Inrested.. 

Value  of  ttoods  made  and  work  done 

Amount  paid  as  wa^ett  

At.  capital  to  each  p«*on  employed 
At.  prodoct  to  each  penw  employed 


2,592 
3,007 
2,829 

$34160 
296 

10 

24 

1 

25 
19 

139 
61 

200 

225 

12,416,091  51 

6,609,780  36 

966.893  94 

863  69 

1.982  96 


2.913 
8,142 
3,061 

$327  40 
290 

9 
22 


20 
137 

67 
204 

226 

$2,463,085  47 

5.416.803  79 

997,536  58 

804  66 

1.769  82 


136 


114  20 
6 

1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 
6 
4 


$47.943  96 

192.976  67 

81,152  64 

49  04 

218  6S 


12.85 
4.49 
8.20 

4.16 
2.03 

10.00 

8.83 

100.00 

12,00 
6.26 
1.44 
9.84 
2.00 

.44 

1.99 
3.44 
3.22 
6.74 
10.77 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899rl900. 

COOKING  AND  HBATING  APPARATUS-5  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899 

1900 

Classified  Weekly 
Eabmings. 

Malb. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    |Pr.ct 

No.      Pr.  ct. 

Under  15.00  

270 

3 

273 

23.16 

150 

150 

13.97 

J5.00  but  under  J6.00 

63 

53 

4.49 

28 

28 

2.61 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

40 

40 

8.39 

57 

57 

5.31 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

56 

56 

4.75 

53 

•53 

4.93 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

131 

131 

U.U 

142 

142 

13.22 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

143 

143 

12.13 

143 

143 

13.31 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

98 

98 

8.31 

102 

102 

9.50 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

184 

184 

15.61 

175 

175 

16.30 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

164 

164 

13.91 

177 

177 

16.48 

20.00  and  over   

37 

37 

3.14 

47 

47 

4.87 

Totals  

1.176 

3 

1,179 

100.00 

1,074 

1.074 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Total  No.  of 

Persons 
Employed. 

Pebcentages  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899.     {     1900. 

1899.          1900. 

January  . 
February 

Macrh 

AprU  

May  

June    

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


830 

944 

71.92 

58.00 

28.08 

923 

976 

79.98 

54.80 

20.02 

975 

1.028 

84.49 

57.72 

15.51 

1,015 

1,047 

87.96 

58.79 

12.04 

1,052 

1,045 

91.16 

58.67 

8.84 

1,065 

996 

91.42 

55.92 

8.58 

1,128 

9T7 

97.75 

54.86 

2.25 

1,142 

970 

98.96 

54.46 

1.04 

1.154 

985 

100.00 

55.36 

1,146 

1,001 

99.30 

56.20 

.70 

1,113 

1,781 

90.45 

100.00 

3.56 

1,002 

930 

86.83 

52.22 

13.17 

47.00 
45.20 
42.28 
41.21 
41.83 
44.08 
45.14 
45.54 
44.64 
43.80 


47.78 


3.  Other  ^Presentations. 

' 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount.      |Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 


Average  yearly  earnings  , 

Average  time  In  operation,  days. 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  Partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  , 

No.  of  female  stockholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of   partners   and    stock 
holders  


Amount  of  capital  Invested    

Value  of  gond!^  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

At.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
At.  product  to  each  person  employed 


830 
1,154 
1,045 

;468  58 


15 

|9S0,n4:i  71 

1,641.896  861 

489,668  73 

9,?7  84 

1,571  19 


930 

1,781 
1,057 

$470  62 


16 


$980,874  r>:{ 

l,680.n.'>  .^9 

497,444  94 

927  98 

1.590  08 


100 
627 
12 

204 
6 


1    I 


12.05 

54.88 

1.15 

.44 
2.05 


$830  82 

$38,818  53 

7,776  21 

19  86 

18  89 


100.00 
12.60 

6.67 

.08 
2.30 
1.58 
2.12 
1.19 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RfiTURNS,  1899-1900. 

eONFECTIONEET— 13  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1809 

1900 

Classified  Wkeklt 

Eabninos. 

Total.       1 

Fe- 

MALE. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

Under  $5.00  

207 

804 

1,011 

75.56 

210 

887 

1,090 

71.25 

$5.00  but  under  |6.00 

31 

18 

49 

3.67 

81 

44 

75 

4.91 

-.00  but  under     7.00 

25 

8 

33 

2.47 

40 

11 

61 

8.33 

7.00  but  under     8.00 
8.00  but  under    9.00 

36 

4 

39 

2,91 

4] 

3 

44 

2.88 

81 

31 

2.32 

86 

4 

40 

2.61 

9.00  but   under  10.00 

39 

39 

2.91 

41 

1 

42 

2.74 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

42 

42 

3.14 

70 

70 

4.67 

12.00  but  under  16.00 

54 

54 

4.03 

62 

62 

4.06 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

30 

30 

2.24 

41 

41 

2.68 

20.00  and  OTer  

10 

10 

.75 

15 

15 

.98 

Totals   

504 

834 

1,338 

iOO.OO    1        687 

943 

1,530 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  EmiJIojed,  Range  of  Employfnent— By  Months. 


Total  No.  of 
Pebsoms 

EMI'LOTED. 

Pebcentages  of- 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1899.          1900. 

1899.     1     1900. 

1899.          1900. 

January  .. 
February 
March  .... 

April  

M!ay  

June    

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


879 

1,128 

67.20 

940 

1,128 

71.87 

963 

i,m 

73.63 

993 

1.222 

75.92 

1,069 

1,288 

80.96 

1,038 

1.302 

79.36 

1,011 

1,318 

77.29 

1,114 

1,328 

85.17 

1.158 

1,371 

88.52 

1,207 

1,495 

92.29 

1,308 

1,529 

100.00 

1,247 

1,450 

1        95.34 

73.78 
73.78 
72.66 
79.22 
84.20 
85.16 
85.55 
86.86 
89.66 
97:78 
100.00 
94.83 


32.80 

26.22 

28.13 

26.22 

26.37 

27.34 

24.08 

20.78 

19.04 

15.80 

20.64 

14.84 

22.71 

14.46 

14.83 

13.15 

11.48 

10.34 

7.71 

2.22 

4.66 

5.17 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

* 
1899. 

1900.: 

Tncrease  OB  De- 

CBEASE  IN  1900. 

Amount.        Pr  ct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


Average  yearly  earnings 

Average  time  In  operation,  days. 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Total    No.    of   partners    and    stock- 
holders   


Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goods  iGade  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


879 
1,308 
1,076 


295 


2 
7 

31 
6 

37 

39 

11,052.181  68 

2,012,263  29 

250,528  79 

977  86 

1,870  13 


1,111 
1,529 
1,306 

$243  48 


2 
7 

31 
6 

37 


$1,193,520  83 

2,215,753  30 

317,791  04 

913  87 

1,696  60 


221 
230 

$10  65 


4-  $141,339  25 
4-   203.490  01 


67,262  25 

63  99 

173  53 


16.89 
21.37 


4.57 


13.43 

10.11 

26.08 

6.34 


1  establishment  did  not  report  as  to  kind  of  management  and  No.  of  partners. 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

C00PERAGE--17  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899 

1900 

Classified  Wbeklt 

EarKinos. 

Total. 

Total. 

Malb. 

Fb- 

MALB. 

Maxb 

Pb- 
malb. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

Under  |5.00  

12 

12 

2.55 

34 

1           34 

7.19 

1500   but    under   $6.00 

29 

29 

6.16 

12 

12 

2.54 

6.00  but   under     7.00 

22 



22 

4.67 

24 

24 

5.07 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

43 

43 

9.13 

41 

41 

8.67 

8.00  but   under     9.0U 

71 

71 

15.07 

63 



53 

11.21 

9.00  but   under  10.00 

123 

123 

26.11  1 

119 

119 

25.16 

10.00  but   under  12.00 

V7 

77 

16.35  II         36 

1         36 

7.61 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

40 

40 

8.49 

81 

81 

17.12 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

50 

60 

10.62 

72 



72 

15.22 

20.00  and  over  

4 

4 

.85 

1 

1 

.21 

Total    

471  1 

1 

471 

100.00 

473 

473 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Months. 


Total  No.  op 

Persons 
Employed. 


1899. 


1900. 


Percent AOE8  of— 


Employment.         Unemployment. 


1899. 


1900. 


1899. 


1900 


January  ... 
February  . 
March   .    .. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  .  . 
September 
October  .  . 
November  . 
December  . 


380 

377 

86.97 

77.73 

14.03 

376 

378 

85.07 

77.94 

14.93 

401 

407 

90,72 

84.33 

9.28 

437 

296 

98.87 

81.63 

1.13 

442 
425 

397 
895 

100.00 
96.15 

81.86 
81.48 

3.86 

426 

402 

96.38 

82.89 

3.62 

436 

485 

98.64 

100.00 

1.36 

408 

404 

92.31 

83.29 

7.69 

421 

410 

95.25 

84.54 

4.75 

419 

386 

94.80 

79.69 

5.20 

403 

391 

91.18 

80.62 

8.82 

22.27 
22.06 
15.67 
18.37 
18.14 
18.52 
17.11 


16.71 
15.46 
20.41 
19.38 


3.  Othei 

•  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Incbease  OB  De 
cekabe  in  19U0. 

Amcuct.        Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 

Average  yearly  earnings  ».. 

Average  time  In  operation,  days... 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total   No.   of  partners   

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of   partners   and    stock- 
holders   


Amount  of  capital  Invested   

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount  p3ld  as  wagetr  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed  I 
At.  product  to  each  person  employed! 


50 


m 

485 
394 

1412  60 
266 

13 
14 


14 
4 

34 

1 
35 

49 


$442,008  36  4- 

682.388  431+ 

162.967  67'4- 

1,121  85!4- 

1.731  95!-^ 


1 
43 
21 

127  60 


$21.?e9  05 

1..^18  31 

3.189  67 

108  26. 

91  30! 


.27 
9.73 
5.06 

7.17 


2.86 

"2!78 

2.00 

5.08 

.22 

1.37 

10  es 

5.56 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

COTTON    AND   LINEN    GOODS-6   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classified  Weekly 
Eabninos. 


1899 


Male. 


Fe- 
male- 


Total. 


No.     .Pr.  ct. 


1900 


Male. 


Fe- 

MALE. 


Total. 


No.      Pr.  ct. 


Under  |5.00   

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 
6.00  but  under  7.00 
7.00  but  under  8.00 
8.00  but  under  9.00 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over  .... 


Totals 


203 


178 
46 
41 
14 
5 


I   285 


245 
78 
58 
35 
18 
16 
14 
15 


488 


50.20 
15.98 
11.88 
7.17 
3.68 
3.28 
2.90 
3.07 
1.64 
.20 


100.00 


80 

170 

260 

49.80 

34 

55 

89 

17.72 

24 

37 

61 

12.15 

25 

13 

38 

7.72 

22 

2 

24 

4.76 

7 

1 

8 

1.54 

20 

20 

3.98 

7 



7 

1.35 

5 



5 

.99 



224 

278 

.502 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment-^By  Months. 


Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Employed. 

Percentages  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1899.     1     1900. 

1899.           1900 

1899.           1900. 

January  ... 
Ferbuary  . 
March    .... 

April    

May  — ^.. 

June 

July  

August  — 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


464 

440  II        97.27 

468 

449 

98.11 
98.95 

472 

404 

470 

1           465 

1        98.53 

468 

461 

98.11 

467 

443 

97.90 

464 

464 

97.27 

466 

430 

1        97.69 

466 

442 

97.69 

471 

434 

98.74 

474 

443 

99.37 

477 

440 

1      100.00 

94.62 
96.56 
86.88 
100.00 
99.14 
95  27 
99.78 
92.47 
95.06 
93.33 
95.27 
94.62 


2.78 

5.38 

1.89 

3.44 

1.05 

13.12 

1        11.47 

1.89 

.86 

2.10 

A.Ti 

2.73 

.22 

2.31 

7.68 

2.31 

4.95 

1.26 

6.67 

.63 

4.73 

5.38 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  or  De- 
CEBASB  IN  1900. 

Amount.      |Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  in  operation,  days.... 

No.  of  piivRto  firms  | 

No.  of  m.ilo  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders 

No.  of  female  stockholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of    partners    and    ntock- 
liolders  

Amount  of  capital  Invested  

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  i>ald  ns  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


464 

477 
469 

$245  89 
300 


22 

2 

24 

8 

124 

50 

174 

198 

$757. 047  44 

667.928  34 

115,323  48 

1.614  17 

1,424  15 


404 
465 
443 

1268  55 
291 

3 

23 

Z 

26 

3 

113 

54 

167 

193     — 

$757,900  52 

682.495  77 

118.969  05 

1.710  S3 

1,540  62 




60 

12.93 



12 

2.62 

— 

26 

5.64 

+ 

$22  66 

9.22 

9 

3.00 

t 

1 

4.64 

1 

60.00 

+ 

2 

8.33 



U 

8.87 

4- 

4 

8.00 

7 

4.02 

— 

5 

2.53 

4- 

$853  08 

.11 

+ 

14.567  43 

2.18 

-f 

3,645  57 

8.16 

4- 

96  66 

5.99 

+ 

116  47 

8.18 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

ELECTRIC   AND   GAS  SUPPLIES— 24  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1,  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899 

1900 

Classified  Weekly 
Eabnings. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fb- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    |Pr.ct. 

No.     1  Pr.  ct. 

Under  |5.00  .... 
$5.00  but  under 

6.00  but  under 

7.00  but  under 

8.00  but   under 

9.00  but  under 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
$20.00  and  oyer  


$6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 

10.00 


TotalEf 


248 
82 

112 
109 
22S 
187 
250 
150 
39 


1,480 


100 
17 
lOr 
10 
2 
2 
1 


142 


348 

21.46 

99 

6.10 

85 

5.24 

122 

7.52 

111 

6.84 

230 

14.18 

188 

11.47  1 

250 

15.42 

150 

9.26 

39 

2.41 

1.622 


100.00 


248 

^     100 

348  J 

21.78 

82 

18 

100 

6.26 

61 

11 

72 

4.51 

97 

1 

98 

6.13 

123 

2 

125 

7.82 

228 

2 

260 

14.39 

192 

1 

193 

12.08 

251 

251 

15.71 

133 

133 

8.82 

1         48 

48. 

3.00 

1.46a 

135 

1.598 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 

Persons 
Employed. 

Percentages  of— 

MONTBS. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1899.          1900. 

1899.          1900. 

1899.     j     19C0. 

January    . 
February 
March    . . . 

April   

May  

June 

July  

Aufrust  . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1,379 

1,436 

95.83 

1,388 

1,443 

96.46 

1,416 

1,454 

98.40 

1,421 

1,453 

98.75 

1.439 

1,412 

100.00 

1,307 

1,278 

1        90.83 

1,817 

1,200 

1        91.52 

1.276 

1,151 

1        88.67 

1,283 

1,190 

1        89.16 

1,338 

1.223 

1        92.98 

1,367 

1       94.99 

1.424 

1,290 

1        98.89 

98.76 
99.24 
100. OU 
99.93 
97.11 
87.98 
82.53 
79.16 
81.84 
84.11 
86.25 
88.72 


4.17 

1.24 

8.54 

.70 

1.60 

1.25 

.07 

2.89 

9.17 

12.02 

8.48 

17.47 

11.3d 

20.84 

10.84 

18.16 

7.02 

,15.89 

5.01 

13.75 

1.11 

11^.28 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount,      jprct. 

Smallest  Ko.  of  persona  employed., 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed., 
Average  No.  qf  persons  employed.. 


Average  yearly  earnings 

Average  time  In  operation,  days — 

No.   of  private  firms   

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners 

Total   No.    of  partners   

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stckholders 

No.  of  female  stockholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of   partners   and    stock- 
holders   


1.276 
1.439 
1,363 

$482  24 


9 

16 


Amount  of  capital  Invested  .- 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done 

Amount  paid  as  wages 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


16 
15 

120 
25 

145 

161 

$2,602,954  09 

3.407,276  ^^ 

657.299  58 

1.909  72 

2.499  84 


1,151 
1.458 

1.315 

$482  66 
297 

9 
15 


15 
15 

133 
12 

145 

160 


$2,620,464  10  4- 

3.161.692  04  — 

608.394  46  — 

1.992  75r-f 

2.404  33  — 


125 
14 

48 

$19  58 
2 


13 

13 


$17,510  01 

245.584  31 

48,905  12 

83  03 

95  51 


9.73 

.97 

3.52 

4.06 

.67 


6.25 
*6!25 


10.83 
52.00 


.62 

.67 
7.21 
7.44 
4.36 
3.82 
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LABOR  ANt)  INDUSTRIAL.  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

FLOUR  AND  FEED— 70  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  EarniDgs. 


1899 

Classiptbd  Weekly 
Eaenings. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

Under  |5.00   

$5.00  but   under  16.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.U0  but   under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but   under  15.00 

16.00  but   under  20.00 

20.00  and  over   ... 


Total 


18 
6 

56 
61 
99 
178 
341 
81 
97 
41 


978 


28 


41 

6 

58 

64 

99 

178 

241 

81 

97 

41 


1,006 


4.08 

.60 

5.76 

6.36 

9.84 

17.69 

33.90 

8.05 

9.64 

4.08 


100.00 


1900 


Male. 


Fe- 

MALE. 


Total. 


No.      Pr.  ct. 


II      11 

1 

12 

1.43 

1       d 

9 

1.07 

1         40 

i 

41 

4.89 

1        122 

122 

14.56 

1        111 

»    111 

13.25 

1        156 

156 

18.62 

208 

208 

24.82 

102 



102 

12.17 

1         63 

63 

7.52 

1         '' 

14^ 

1.67 

li        836 

2 

838 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Tersons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Employed. 

Percentages  of— 

MONTHS. 

Employment. 

Unemplo.vment. 

1899.     1     1900. 

1899.     I      1900. 

1899.           1900. 

January  .. 
February 

March  

April  

May   

June 

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


678 

696    1 

678 

683 

677 

670 

668 

672 

922 

733 

914 

714 

924 

727 

926 

753    1 

951 

752    1 

854 

757 
770 

861 

756 

757 

71.29 
71.29 
71.19 
70.24 
96.95 
96.11 
9M6 
97.37 
100.00 
89.80 
90.54 
79.50 


90.34 

28.71 

88.70 

28.71 

87.01 

28.81 

87.2; 

29.76 

95.19 

3.05 

92.73 

3.89 

94.42 

2.84 

97.79 

2.63 

97.66 
98.31 

10.20 

100.00 

9.46 

98.31 

20.50  1 

9.61 

11.30 

12.99 

12.73 

4.81 

7.27 

5.58 

2.21 

2.34 

1.69 


1.6 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount        |prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days... 


No.  of  private  firms 

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stoclcholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Total    No.    of   partners    and    stock- 
holders     


Amount  of  capital  Jnevsted 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed] 


677 
951 
817 

$635  66 
282 

45 
71 
5 
76 
23 

157 
30 

187 

263 

$6,441,675  83 

15.470.799  S'l 

519.531  52 

7.884  55 

18.936  11 


670 
770 
724 

$601  64 
272 

44 

70 
6 

76 

24 
136 

27 
163 

239     — 

$5,705,074  49  — 

12.K20.fti9  7S 

436,588  841 

7.879  94' 

17,707  21j 


~~ 

7 
181 
93 

1.03 
19.03 
11.88 

— 

$34  02 
10 

5.35 
3.56 

+ 

1 
1 
1 

2.22 
1.41 
20.00 

4- 

1 
21 

3 
24 

4.35 
13.38 
10.00 
12.84 

— 

24 

9.12 

'- 

$736,601  34 

2,6.'^0  7^n  07 

83,942  68 

461 

11.43 

17.13 

16.15 

.06 

1.228  901    6.49 


2  establishments  did  not  report  as  to  kind  of  mangement  and  No.  of  partners. 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

FURS,  GLOVES  AND  MITTENS— 11  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899 

1900 

Classified  Weekly 
Eabntnos. 

MALii. 

Fe. 

MALE. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    |Pr.ct. 

No.      Pr.  ct. 

Under  |5 

16.00  but 

6.00  but 

7.00  but 

8.00  but 

9.00  Dut 

10.00  but 

12.00  but 

15.00  but 

20.00  and 


.00  .... 
under  ^6.00 
under  7.00 
under  8.00 
under  9.00 
under  10.00 
under  12.00 
under  15.00 
under  20:00 

over  .. 


Totals 


8 

lao 

128 

38.56 

14 

137 

151 

6 

53 

59 

17.77 

9 

39 

48 

15 

24 

89 

11.75 

12 

20 

32 

13 

10 

23 

^.93 

11 

12 

23 

6 

5 

11 

3.31 

10 

8 

18 

10 

4 

14 

4.22 

20 

6 

26 

17 

6 

23 

6.93 

15 

5 

20 

17 

2 

19 

5.72 

24 

1 

25 

12 

12 

3.61 

10 

10 

4 

4 

1.21 

2 



2 

108 

224 

332 

100.00 

127 

228 

355 

42.54 
13.52 
9.02 
6.48 
6.07 
7.32 
6.63 
7.04 
2.82 
.56 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Months. 


•  Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Employed. 


1899. 


1900. 


Percent  AGES  of— 


Employment  Unemployment. 


1899. 


1900. 


1899. 


1900. 


January  .. 
February 

March 

April  

May  

June 

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


194 
221 
232 
241 
255 
260 
266 
287 


301 
251 


217 
236 
243 
253 
261 
258 
272 
297 
309 
311 


64.45 
73.42 
77.08. 
80.07 
84.72 
86.38 
88.37 
95.35 
94.68 
96.01 
100.00 
83.36 


66.56 
72.S9 
74.54 
77.61 
80.06 
79.14 
83.44 
91.10 
94.78 
95.40 
100.00 
79.75 


35.56 

26.58 

22.92 

19.93 

15.28 

13.62 

11.63 

4.65 

5.32 

3.99 


16.65 


33.44 

27.61 

25.46 

22.39 

19.94 

20.86 

16.56 

8.90 

6.22 

4.60 


20.26 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Class  rFicATioN. 

1899. 

1900. 

Inckbase  oh  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount.        Pr  ct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  in  operation,  days. 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners 

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

Ko.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

1^0 tal   No.    of   partners   and    stock- 
holders   


Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


194 
301 
257 

$312  68 


9 
17 


17 
2 
8 


25 

1274,647  73 

492.135  54 

80,359  81 

1,068  67 

1,914  92 


217 
326 
270 

19  84 
293 

9 
17 


17 
2 
8 


$285,333  86 -f 

507,221  37  + 

91,757  91  + 

1,056  79  — 

1,878  661— 


25 
13 


+  127  16 

6 


$10,6S6  13 

15,085  83 

11,398  10 

11  88 

36  32 


11.86 
8.81 
6.06 

8.69 
2.01 


3.89 
3.07 
14.18 
1.11 
1.90 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

FURNITURE— 44  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


CKLT 

1899 

1900 

Classifibd  Wei 
Babnings. 

Malb. 

Fe- 

MALE. 

Total. 
No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

Male. 

Fb- 
male. 

Total. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Under  |5.00  

439 
159 
686 
.  485 
431 
319 
302 

:^ 

76 
14 

37 
27 
5 
7 
3 
1 

476 

14  56 

419 
132 

****6i6* 
364 
415 

258 

218 

66 

4 

15 
15 
23 
3 

i* 

434 

147 

23 

613 

364 

416 

258 

219 

66 

4 

17.06 

$5.00  but   under 

6.00  but   under 

7.00  but  under 

8.00  but  under 

9.00  but  under 

10.00  but  under 

12.00  but  under 

15.00  but  under 

20  00  and  over  . . 

16.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

12.00 

15.00 

20.00 

186 
690 
492 
434 
320 
302 
280 
76 
14 

6.69 

21.10 

15.05 

13.27 

9.79 

9.23 

8.56 

2.32 

.43 

5.78 
.90 
24.10 
14.31 
16.35 
10.14 
8.61 
2.59 
.16 

Totals   .... 

3,190 

80 

3,270 

100.00  li    2,486 

58 

2.544 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Total  No.  of 

Persons 
Emploibd. 

.  Percentages  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment 

1899.           1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899.     1     1900. 

January    . 
February 
March  .... 

April   

May  

June 

July  

August  . . 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


2,765 
2,870 
2,962 
2.937 
3,027 
2,886 
2,914 
2.945 
2,978 
2,987 
3,002 
2,917 


2.892  I 
2,937 
2.965  I 
2,982  I 
2.910  I 
2,810  I 
2,381  ll 
2,762  II 
2.820  II 
2,814-i| 
2.770  II 
2.531  II 


91.34 
94.81 
97.85 
97.03 
100.00 
95.34 
96.27 
97.29 
98.38 
98.68 
99.17 
96.37 


96.98 
98.49 
99.43 
100.00 
97.59 
94.23 
79.85 
92.62 
94.57 
94.37 
92.89 
84.88 


8.66 

3.02 

5.19 

1.51 

2.15 

.67 

2.97 

2.41 

4.66 

5.77 

3.73 

20.15 

2.71 

7.38 

1.62 

5.43 

1.32 

5.65 

.83 

7.U 

3.63 

15.12 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  OR  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount.       jPrct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  in  operation,  days... 


No.  of  private  firms , 

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  , 

Total  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stookholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

•Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock 
holders   


Amount  of  capital  invested 

Value  of  good.^  made  or  work  done 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  eaeh  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


2,765 
3,027 
2.933 

5322  42 
290 

16 
36 


28 
373 

36 
409 

449 

$3.061.3iH  44 

r>.74.'i.969  86 

945,653  &i 

1 ,046  26 

1,276  50 


r± 


2.381 
2,982 

2.798 

$343  23 


16 
30 
2 
32 
29 

381 
37 

418 

450 


13.068.970  16  4- 

3.804.121  761  f 

960,365  81J-f 

1.096  84If 

1,359  69|-f- 


384 
45 
135 

120  81 

1 
6 
2 
4 
1 
8 
1 
9 


$7.650  72 

60,151  90 

14,712  18 

50  58 

83  091 


13.89 
1.49 
4.60 

6.45 
1.38 

6.25 
16.67 


11.11 
8.57 
2.14 
2.78 
2.20 

.22 

.25 
1.61 
1.56 

6.61 
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MANUFACTURERS*  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

IRON",  MALLEABLE-23  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


CELT 

1809 

1900 

Clabsutbd  Wbi 
Eabninos. 

Malb. 

Pk- 

MALE. 

Total. 

Malb. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.      Pr.  ct. 

No.     1  Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00  ....r 

276 
149 
194 
279 
1.252 
506 
649 
800 
562 
214 

7 

3 

6 

19 

8* 

283 
152 
200 
298 
1.252 
506 
657 
800 
552 
214 

5.76           805 

3.09           129 

4.07           233 

6.06           538 

25.48        1,109 

10.29            487 

13.57            817 

16.28            621 

11.23    1        339 

4.35            312 

6 

811 
129 
233 
538 
1.109 
487 
817 
621 
839 
312 

6.36 

15.00  but  under 
6.00  but  under 
7.00  but  under 
8.00  but  under 
9.00  but  under 
10.00  but  under 
12.00  but  under 
15.00  but  under 
20.00  and  over  .. 

16.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
12.00 
15.00 
20.00 

2.63 
4.76 
10.99 
22.65 
9.95 
16.69 
12.68 
6.92 
6.38 

Totaler  .... 

4,871 

43 

4,914 

100.00 

1    4,890 

6 

4.896 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Pbbsons 

ElCPLOTBD. 

Pebcentages  of— 

Months. 

Employment 

Unemployment. 

1899.          1900. 

1809. 

1900. 

1899.          1900. 

January  .. 
February 
March  .... 

April  

Uky  

June 

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


4,133 

4,577 

88.98 

4,244 

4,435 

91.37 

4,245 

4.804 

91.39 

4,319 

4,170  1 

92.68 

4,397 

3.675  1 

94.66 

4.645 

3.612 

100.00 

4,341 

2,815 

95.61 

4.893 

2.773 

94.57 

4,489 

8,674 

96.64 

4,847 

8.863 

93.59 

4.460 

8.913 

96.02 

4,643 

4,202 

99.98 

100.00 
96.89 
94.03 
91.11 
80.29 
78.92 
61.60 


84.18 
85.49 
91.81 


11.02 
8.63 

8.21 

8.61 

5.97 

7.32 

8.89 

5.31 

19.71 

21.08 

4.39 

38.50 

5.43 

89.42 

3.36 

19.78 

6.41 

15.82 

3.98 

14.51 

.       .02 

8.19 

8.  Other  Presentations. 

Classiftoation. 

1899. 

190a 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount.      [Pr  ct 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  pers<m8  employed. 

Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days... 


No.  of  private  firms  ..-. 

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of   partners   and    stock- 
holders   


Amount  of  caiptal  Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 


Amount  paid  as  wages 
Av.  capital  to  each  pen 
At.  product  to  each  pen 


person  employed 
person  employed 


4,133 
4.645 
4,221 

$490  09 
297 

5 
9 


9 

17 

436 

21 

457 

466 

$4,609,698  15 

11,377.207  82( 

2.06^,676  81 

1,068  40 

2.695  38 


2.T73 
4,5T7 
3.884 

148183 


.5 
8 


8 
17 

100 
14 

174 

182 


$4,826.275  93  + 

10.350.159  08<— 

1,847.334  091— 

1.258  55i+ 

2.699  57'-(- 


1,360 

68 

887 

$8  26 

8 


276 

7 

283 

284 

$315,577  78 

1,027.048  74 

221.342  72 

190  15 

4.19 


94.91 
1.46 
9.17 

1.68 
2.69 


n.u 
ii.'ii 


36.60 
33.83 
61.92 

60.94 

6.98 
9.03 
10.70 
17.79 
.15 


1  establishment  did  not  report  as  to  kind  of  management  and  No.  of  partners. 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-ldOO. 

KNIT  GOODS— 18  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


KLT 

1890. 

1900. 

Classified  Wbb 

Eabninqs. 

Total.       I 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

No. 

Pr.ot. 

No. 

Pr.  ct 

Under  $5.00   

177 

1,816 

1.993 

63.35 

173 

1.552 

1,725 

52.37 

(5.00  but  under 

16.00 

60 

315 

375 

11.92 

38 

448 

486 

14.75 

6.00  but  under 

7.00 

58 

191 

249 

7.91 

41 

340 

381 

11.57 

7.00  but  under 

8.00 

75 

121 

196 

6.23 

71 

169 

240 

7.29 

8.00  but  under 

9.00 

46 

34 

79 

2.52 

74 

77 

151 

4.58 

9.00  but  under 

10.00 

68 

31 

99 

3.15 

70 

61 

131 

3.98 

10.00  but  under 

12.00 

45 

21 

66 

2.09 

49 

40 

89 

2.70 

12.00  but  under 

15.00 

38 

2 

40 

1.27 

41 

4 

46 

1.36 

16.00  but   under 

20.00 

31 

1 

32 

1.02 

27 

2 

29 

.88 

20  00  and  over  . . 

17 

17 

.54 

17 

17 

.52 

Totals   .... 

614 

2,532 

3,146 

100.00 

601 

2,693 

3.294 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Months. 


Total  No.  op 

Persons 

Employed. 


1899. 


1900. 


Pebcbntaoes  of— 


Employment.         Unemployment. 


1899. 


190a 


1899. 


1900. 


January  . 
b ebruary 

March 

April     .... 

May   

June    

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


2,566 

2.732 

2,611 

2,820 

2.725 

3,023 

2.784 

3,047 

2,869 

3,087 

2,901 

3,154 

2.992 

3.229 

3,038 

3,278 

3,051 

3.194 

3,077 

3.169 

3.024 

2,927 

2,944 

2.790 

84.86 
88.56 
93.73 
93.24 
94.28 
97.23 
98.73 
99.16 
100.00 
98.28 
95.68 


83.34 
86.03 
92.22 
92.95 
94.17 
96.22 
98.51 
100.00 
97.44 
96.68 
89.29 
85.10 


16.61 

16.66 

15.14 

13.97 

11.44 

7.78 

6.27 

7.05 

6.74 

5.83 

5.72 

3.78 

2.87 

1.49 

1.27 

.84 

2.56 

3.32 

1.72 

10.71 

4.32 

14.90 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classipication. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  OB  Db- 
CBEASE  in  1900. 

Amount. 

Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days... 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  corporations  

No.   of  male  stockholders 

No.   of  female   stockholders   

Total  No.   of  stockholders   

Total    No.    of   partners    and    stock- 
holders    


Amount  of  capital  Invested  

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


2.566 
3,077 
2,882 

1215  13 
292 

4 
11 

1 
12 
13 
85 
21 
106 

118 

$2,234,022  61 

2,653,028  78 

620,017  50 

775  16 

930  55 


2,732 
3,278 
3,038 

$241  75 


4 

14 

77 

41 

118 

122 


$2,287,989  46 
3,111,307  09 
734,430  64  -h 
753  121— 
1,024  13  -f 


t 


166 
201 
156 

$26  62 
3 

1 
7 
1 
8 
1 
8 
20 
12 


$53.966  85 

458,278  31 

114,413  14 

22.04 

103  58 


6.48 
6.53 
5.41 

12.37 
1.03 

25.00 
63.63 
100.00 
66.67 
7.69 
9.41 
95.23 
11.32 

3.39 

2.41 
17.27 
45 


1 


11.25 


1  establishment  did -not  report  as  to  kind  of  management  and  No.  of  partners. 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

LAGER   BEER— 72   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899. 

1900. 

Classified  Wbekly 
Eabnings 

Male 

Fb- 

MALB. 

Total. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00  

$5.00  but  under 

6.00  but   under 

7.00  but 

8.00  but 

9.00  but 

10.00  but 


under 

under 

under 

under 
12.00  but  under 
15.00  bitt  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over 


$6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
12.00 
15.00 


280 

503 

32 

23 

93 

3 

53 

.2 

105 

177 

052 

1,322 

317 

42 

783 

55 

96 

55 

105 

177 

652 

1.322 

317 

42 


Totals   i    3,073] 


531  I  3.604 


21.73 
1.53 
2.66 
1.53 
2.91 
4.91 
18.09 
36.68 
8.80 
1.16 


100.00 


234 

506 

740 

18.92 

46 

201 

246 

6.29 

176 

1 

177 

4.53 

100 

1 

101 

2.58 

115 

115 

2.94 

257 

257 

6.67 

659 

659 

16.85 

1.059 

1,059 

27.08 

519 

519 

13.27 

38 

38 

.97 

3.202 

709 

3,9n 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Employed. 

Percent  AGES  of- 

MONTHB. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1899.     1     1900. 

1899.           1900. 

-1899. 

J900. 

January    . 
February 
March  — 

April   

May  

June    

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


3,258 

3.419 

91.70 

.     90.62 

8.30 

3.262 

3,383 

91.81 

89.66 

8.19 

3,276 

3.586 

92.20 

95.02 

7.80 

3,367 

3,590 

94.76 

95.16 

5.24 

3.374 

3.624 

94.96 

96.05 

5.04 

3.400 

3,764 

95.69 

99.76 

4.31 

3.399 

3,727 

95.67 

98.78 

4.33 

3.400 

3,735 

95.69 

99.00 

4.31 

3.442 

3.773 

96.88 

100.00 

3.12 

3.553 

3.526 

100.00 

93.45 

3.455 

3.402 

97.24 

90.17^ 

2.76 

3.381 

3.355 

95.44 

89.21 

4.56 

10.34 
4.98 
4.85 
3.95 
.24 
1.22 
1.00 


6.55 
9.83 
10.79 


3.  Other 

Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900, 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount. 

Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  ei^ployed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 

Average  yearly  earnings  — 

Average  time  In  operation,  days... 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  .'. , 

Total    No.    of   partners    and    stock- 
holders    


Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


3.355 
3,773 
3.574 

$514  33 
315 

37 
50 
3 
53 
34 

414 
82 

496 

549 


$35,097,827  40  $39,119,956  50 


3.258 
3,553 
3.381 

$46108 
301 

37 
60 
15 
75 
34 


449 

524 


19.728.386  43 

1.558,914  02 

10,380  90 

5.835  07 


2.97 
6.19 
5.71 

11.55 
4.65 


22,165.940  04 
1,838.224  66 
'  10,945  7114- 
6.202  0014- 


-f  $4,022,129  10  11.46 

4-  2,437,553  61'  12.35 

4-   280.310  Th"  17.98 

564  811  5.44 

366  93  6.29 


1  establhibment  did  not  report  as  to  kind  of  management  and  No.  of  partners. 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS*  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

LEATHERr-18  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899. 

1900. 

Classified  Wbhklt 
Eabninos. 

Malb. 

Fb- 

UALE. 

Total. 

Malb. 

Pa- 

MALE. 

Total. 

No.      Pr.  ct 

No.     |Pr.ct. 

Under  |5.00  

^.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over  

Totals   

157 
115 
255 
768 
1,213 
578 
430 
435 
U4" 
10 

204 

77 

22 

1 

2 

2 

361 
192 
277 
769 
1,213 
680 
432 
435 
114 
10 

8.26 

4.39 

6.33 

17.36 

27.74 

13.26 

9.88 

9.95 

2.61 

.23 

160 

89 

216 

655 

1,227 

8T7 

585 

531 

106 

6 

7 

1 

1 

4' 



167 

91 

218 

656 

1,227 

881 

585 

531 

106 

6 

3.74 

2.04 

4.88 

14.68 

27.46 

19.72 

13.09 

11.88 

2.37 

.14 

4,065 

308 

4,373 

100,00 

4,452 

16 

4.468 

100  00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  op 

Persons 
Employed. 

Pebcentaobs  op— 

MONTHS. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1899. 

1900. 

'  1899 

1900. 

1899.     I     1900. 

January  .., 
February  . 

March  

April  

MSy   

June    , 

July   ...... 

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


3,824 

4.183 

86.44 

3.8S4 

4,214 

87.79 

3,920 

4.192 

88.61 

3,892 

4,004 

87.97 

3,911 

3.926 

88.40 

3,986 

3.996 

90.10 

4,193 

4.028 

94.78 

4,261 

4,043 

96.32 

4,302 

4.101 

97.24 

4,232 

4,049 

1        95.66 

4,193 

4.078 

1        94.78 

4,424 

4.012 

loO.OO 

99.26 
100.00 
99.48 
95.02 
93.17 
94.83 
95.59 
95.94 
97.32 
96.08 
96.77 
95.21 


13.56 

.74 

12.21 
11.89 

.62 

12.03 

4.98 

11.60 

6.83 

9.90 

6.17 

5.22 

4.41 

3.68 

4.06 

2.76 

2.68 

4.34 

8.92 

5.22 

3.23 

4.79 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount.      |  Pr  ct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed., 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days..., 


No.  of  private  firms   

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  corporations  

No.   of  male   stockholders   

No.  of  female  stockholders   

Total  No.  of  stockholders   

Total    No.    of   partners    and    stock- 
holders   


3,824 
4.424 
4,085 

$390  00 
307 

5 
11 


11 

12 

3.099 

1,023 

4,122 

4,133 


Amount   of  capital    invested    I $11. 236. 466  73! 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done]  13,(^7,737  42 

Amount   paid   as   wages   I    1,593,137  67 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  pmployedl  2,750  67 

Av.  product  to  each  person  employed!  3,196  51 


3,926 
4,214 
4,069 

$406  27 
306 

5 

10 

1 

11 

12 

5,510 

1,580 

7,040 

7,054 


-}- 


102 
210 
16 

$16  21 

1 


+ 


2.411 

507 

2.918 

2.921 


!$11 .012.268  361—     224.198  37 

14,937.946  521-}-    1,880.209  10 

1,653.112  511+         69,974  84 

2,706  38  -  44  29 

3,671  16+  474  K 


2.67 

4.75 


4.18 


9.09 


T7.80 
49.56 
70.86 

70.68 

2.00 
14.40 
3.76 
1.61 
14.85 


1  establishment  did  not  report  as  to  kind  of  management  and  No.  of  partners. 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

LUMBER-98   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Clnsslfled  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899. 

1900. 

Clabsified  Wbbklt 
Earnings. 

Malb. 

Fe- 

MALE 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 

MALE. 

Total, 

No.    |Pr.ct. 

No     1  Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00  

15.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but   under    7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and   over   ... 


191 

165 

493 

1.683 

2,573 

5.384 

2,448 

1,094 

572 

361 


-I- 


204 
.170 

500 
1,687 
2,573 
6,386 
2,448 
1,095 

572 

361 


Totals    114.964  1         32  |  14,996 


1.36 

1.13 

3.34 
11.25 
17.16  II 
36.92  II 
16.32 

7.30 

3.81 

2.41 


100.00 


140 

14 

154 

1.02 

166 

16e 

1.10 

586 

2 

588 

3.87 

1,023 

4 

1,027 

6.76 

1    2,238 

3 

2»241 

14.74 

1    5.110 

1 

5,111 

33.08 

3,388 

3,388 

22.28 

1,476 

1 

1,477 

9.72 

645 

645 

4.25 

413 

413 

2.72 

15,210 

25 

15,235 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Employed. 

Percbntaobs  op- 

MONTHB. 

Em  ploy  meat. 

Unemployment. 

1899. 

1900. 

I     1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

January  .. 
February  . 
March    ... 

April  

May  

June    

JiUy  

August    . . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


7,003 

8,470 

55.44 

7,179 

8,827 

56.84 

7,718 

8.668 

61.11 

9,701 

10.564 

76.81 

12,117 

12.286 

96.94 

12,627 

12,358 

99.98 

12.630 

12.268 

100.00 

12,463 

12.596 

98.67 

12.098 

12.169 

95.79 

11.485 

12,119 

90.93 

10,825 

10,544 

85.71 

9,138 

7.655 

72.35 

68.83 

44.56 

31.17 

70.07 

43.16 

29.93 

68.81 

38.89 

31.19 

83.87 

23.19 

16.13 

97.54 

4.06 

2.46 

98.11 

.02 

1.89 

97.39 

2.61 

100.00 

1.33 

96.61 

4.21 

3.39 

96.21 

9.07 

3.79 

83.71 

14.29 

16.29 

60.37 

27.60 

39.63 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

ICOO. 

Increase  or  He- 
crease  in  1900. 

•    Amount       IPrct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  ia  operat.on,  days — 

No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partner?!  

No.  of  female  partners- 

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

Ko.  of  male  stoclcholders 

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Total   No.    of   partners   and   stock- 
holders   

Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount  paid  as  wages 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 

^ ^ 


7.003 
12,630 
10,415 

1429  77 
2:50 

42 
66 
7 
73 
56 

290 
49 

339 

412 

$21,453,138  10 

23.119,094  33 

4,475.979  72 

2,059  83 

2,219  79 


7,655 
12,596 
10,710 

$46108 
225 

40 
56 
6 
62 
58 

1,495 
56 

1,550 

1,612 


521,412.173  SC- 
SI.664. 761  29  4- 
4.938.133  52'4- 
1,999  271— 
2,956  561-f 


652 

34 

295 

$3131 
5 

2 
10 
1 
11 
2 
1,205 
6 
1,211 

1,200 

$40,964  80 

8,.n45.666  96! 

462.1.'?3  Rfti 

60  591 


9.31 

.27 

2.83 

7.29 
2.17 

4.1^ 

15.15 

14.29 

15.07 

3.57 

415.52 

12.24 

357.14 

291.26 

.19 
36.91 
10.. ?3 
2.94 


736  77|  33.15 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-X900. 

MACHINERY— 102  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


18»9. 

1900. 

Classified  Weekly 
Kabninos. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    ]:Pr.ct. 

No.      Pr.  ct. 

Under  15.00 

449 

2 

442 

6.45 

447 

2 

449 

6.78 

15.00   !)ut   under  $6.00 

103 

1 

104 

1.28 

157 

4 

161 

2.06 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

352 

2 

364 

4.37 

292 

2 

294 

8.75 

7.00  but   under     8.00 

657 

1 

658 

8.12 

711 

1 

712 

9.08 

8.00  but   under     9.00 

1,030 

2 

1,032 

12.73 

870 

3 

873 

11.13 

9.00  but   under  10.00 

1,343 

3 

1,346 

16.60 

1,257 

4 

1,261 

15.92 

1.00   but   under   12.00 

1,025 

3 

1.032 

12.73 

1.015 

3 

1,018 

12.98 

12.00  but   under  15.00 

1,445 

1,445 

17.82 

1,458 

1,458 

18.69 

15.00  but   under  20.00 

1,297 

1,397 

17.23 

1,364 

1.364 

17.38 

20.00  but  over  

297 

297 

3.67 

259 

259 

3.31 

Totals ,.. 

8.093 

H 

8.107 

100.00 

7,830 

19 

7.849 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed.  Range  of  Employment—By  Months. 


Months. 


Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Employed. 


1899. 


1900. 


Pebcentages  of— 


Employment. 


189;). 


1900. 


Unemployment. 


1899. 


1900. 


January  . 
February  . 
March   .    ., 
April  .  ... 

May    

June 

July 

August   . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


5,687 

7,133 

79.14 

98.28 

20.86 

5,885 

7.044 

81.89 

97.05 

18.U 

6.116 

7,090 

85.11 

97.67 

14.89 

6.415 

7,070 

89.27 

97.41 

10.73 

6,513 

7,041 

90.63 

97.01 

9.37 

6,793 

7.258 

94.67 

100.00 

6.83 

6,933 

7.222 

96.48 

99.52 

3.52 

7.142 

7,251 

99.39 

99.93 

.61 

7,070 

7.213 

98.89 

99.38 

1.61 

7.122 

7,064 

i.9.11 

97.19 

.89 

7,186 

7.115 

100.00 

98.03 

7.003 

7.224 

97.45 

99.53 

2.65 

1.72 
2.95 
2.3S 
2.59 
2.99 


.48 
.07 
.82 
2.81 
1.97 
.47 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount. 

Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed, 
(ireutest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days 


No.  of  private  firms 

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners 

Total  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Totnl    No.    of    partners    and    stock- 
holders   


Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


5,687 
7,186 
6,656 

$543  94 
297.10 

52 

99 

3 

102 

46 
264 

43 
307 

409 


7,041 
7.258 
7.143 

$545  45 
299.20 

49 
85 
5 
90 
49 

266 
42 

808 

308 


112,043.735  00t$13.073,725  96 
12.836.120  761  14,666.607  80 


3.620,466  71 
1.824  48 
1,928  50 


3,896.124  21 
1.8.30  28 
2,151.88 


1,354 
72 
487 

1161 
2.10 

3 
14 

2 
12 
3 
2 
1 
1 


-  11 

+  n.029.890  96 
-I-  1.820.487  04 
4-  270.667  50 
-4-  5  80 

4-  223  88 


28.63 
1.00 
7.31 

.29 
.71 

5.77 

14.14 

66.67 

\  11.76 

6.62 

.76 

2.82 

.82 

2.70 

8.65 
14.19 

7.61 

.82 

11.69 


4  establishments  did  not  report  as  to  kind  of  mknagement  and  number  of  part- 
ners and  stockholders. 
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MANUPACTURBJRS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

MISCELLANEOUS-^  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899. 

1900. 

Classifibd  Wsexlt 
Eabningb. 

Malb 

•Fb- 

MALE. 

Total. 

Malb. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

No.     |Pr.  ct. 

Under  16.00  

^.00  but  under 

6.00  but  under 

7.00  but  under 

8.00  but  under 

9.00  but  under 

10.00  but  under 

12.00  but  under 

15.00  but  under 

20.00  and  over  .. 


$6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

12.00 

15.00 

20.00 


Totals 


224 
67 
129 
184 
223 
214 
556 
280 
78 
140 


2,096 


584 
105 
151 
193 
228 
216 
557 
281 
78 
140 


23.05 
4.14 
5.95 
7.61 
9.00 
8.54 
21.98 
11.08 
3.07 
5.M 


2.533  I  100.00 


72 
147 
190 
139 
305 
508 
377 

73 
171 


2.217 


423 
60 
34 
15 

4 
7 
3 


546 


132 
181 
205 
143 
312 
511 
877 
73 

in 


23.82 

4.78 

,    6.56 

7.43 

6.11 

11.80 

18.50 

13.66 

2.65 

6.19 


2,763  I    100.00 


2.  Number  oi 

•  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Emplotbd. 

Pkbcbntaqes  op— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment 

1899.          1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899.     1     1900. 

January  . 
February  .  . 

March 

April   

May 

June 

July    

August   .    ... 
September  . 
October  .  ... 
November  .  . 
December  . 


2,037 
2,096 
2,847 
2.276 
2,081 
1,958 
1.623 
1,669 
1,957 
2,106 
2,179 
2,144 


2.248 

86.79 

2,293 

89.26 

2,426 

100.00 

2,411 

96.96 

2,276 

89.66 

2.199  1 

83.43 

1,820 

69.15 

1.767 

70.58 

2.110 

83.38 

2,178 

89.73 

2.268 

92.41 

2,244 

91.35 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Clabsitication. 

1899. 

1900. 

Incrbasb  or  Db- 
crbasb  in  1900. 

Amount.      |  Pr  ct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


Average  yearly  earnings , 

Average  time  In  operation,  days.... 

No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total   No.    of   partners   and    stock- 
holders   


Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done  I 

Amount  paid  as  wagew  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


1,623 
2,347 
2,039 

$424  14 
297 

24 
48 
4 
52 
28 

1,347 
17 

1,364 

1.416 

14,769,142  02 

4,450.050  00 

864.816  .'9 

2,182  40 

2,338  90 


1,767 
2.426 
2,187 

(424  84 
294 

22 
36 
1 
37 
30 

1,559 
'^ 

1,582 

1,619 


14,784,800  191-f 

4.795.250  OO'-f- 

929.116  n-^l-U 

2.192  601+ 

2.188  301— 


144 
79 
148 

$0  70 
3 

2 

12 
8 

16 
2 

212 

6 

218 

203 

S15,658  17 

345.200  00 

64.299  64 

10  20 

150  50 


8.88 
3.36 
7.25 

.16 
1.01 

8.38 
25.00 
75.00 
28.85 

7.14 
15.74 
35.30 
15.98 

14.34 

.33 
7.75 
IM 

.46 
6.43 


3  establishments  did  not  report  as  to  kind  of  management  and  number  of  part- 
ners and  stockholders. 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

OFFICE   FIXTURES,   16  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Clftssifled  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899. 

1900. 

Classifibd  Wkkkly 
Eabmimgs. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

TotAL.       • 

Male. 

Fb- 

MALE. 

Total. 

No.      Pr.  ct. 

No.     |Pr.ct. 

Under  |5.00  

e9 

69 

7.51 

77 

77 

9.24 

$5.00  but  under  |6.00 

42 

42 

4.57 

18 

18 

2.16 

6.00  *>nt   under     7.00 

27 

27 

2.94 

30 

30 

3.60 

7.00  but   under    8.00 

109 

109 

11.86 

82 

82 

9.85 

8.00  but   under    9.00 

83 

83 

9.03 

75 

75 

9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

150 

150 

11.32 

131 

131 

15.73 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

224 

224 

24.37 

233 

233 

27.97 

12.00  but   under  15.00 

128 

128 

13.93 

145 

145 

17.41 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

78 

78 

8.49 

37 

37 

4.44 

20.00  and  over 

9 

9 

.98 

5 

5 

.60 

Totalaf 

919 



919 

100.00 

833 

833 

lOO.OO 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Employed. 

Percent ages  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1899.          1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

January  .  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  .  ... 
September  . 
October  .  .. 
November  . 
December  . 


738 

672 

89.24 

89.48 

10.76 

753 

706 

91.05 

94.01 

8.95 

809 

717 

97.82 

95.47  i 

2.18 

813 

735 

98.31 

97.87 

1,69 

813 

751 

98.31 

100.00 

1.69 

818 

744 

98.91 

99.07 

1.09 

825 

730 

99.76 

97.20 

.24 

827 
824 

740 
737 

100.00 
99.64 

98.53 
98.13 

.36 

802 

736 

96.96 

9<i.00 

.•^:'n 

801 

748 

96.86 

99.60 

3.14 

737 

713 

89.12 

94.94 

10.88 

10.52 
6.99 
4.53 
2.13 


.93 
2.80 
1.47 
1.87 
2.00 

.40 
5.06 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1889. 

1900. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount.        Pr  ct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 


Average  yearly  earnings  . . . 
Average  time  In  operation, 


days. 


No.  of  private  firms 

No.  of  male  partners  ... 
No.  of  female  partners  . 
Total  No.  of  partners  ... 

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders 
No.  of  female  stockholders 
Total  No.  of  stockholders  . 
Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock- 
holders     


Amount  of  capital  Invested  

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  vrages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


737 
827 
797 

$398  93 
296 


13 


672 
751 
727 

1423  38 
295 

6 
13 


136 

1816.711  29 

1,064.284  871 

317.951  131 

1,024  731 

1,335  36 


13 

9 

165 

22 
187 

200 


65 
76 

70 

$24  45 
1 


$765,213  78  — 

1,016.227  471— 

307.797  92'— 

1,052  561+ 

1,397  841-f- 


42 
22 
64 

64 

$51,497  61 

48,057  40 

10,153  n 

27^ 

62  48 


8.82 
9.19 
8.78 

6.13 
3.38 


34.15 

52.08 

47.06 

6.31 
4.51 
.^.19 
2.71 
4.68 


I 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

PAlNTS-7  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weeklj  Earnings. 


• 

1899. 

1900. 

Classified  Weekly 
Eaeninos. 

:Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 

MALE. 

TOTiL. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

No.       Pr.  ct. 

Under  |S 

15.00  but 

6.00  but 

7.00  but 

8.00  but 

9.00   but 

10.00  but 

12.00   but 

15.00  but 

20.00  and 


.00   

under  $6.00 
under  7.00 
under  8.00 
under  9.00 
under  10.00 
under  12.00 
under  15.00 
under  $20.00 
uver   ... 


Totals 


131 


10 


10 


17.02 

.71 

8.51 

.71 

12.76 

25.53 

14.18 

7.81 

1.42 

11.35 


141  1  100.00 


9 

11 

20 

12.05 

5 

5 

3.01 

6 

6 

3.61 

10 

10 

6.02 

23 

23 

13.86 

40 



40 

24.10 

20 

20 

12.05 

30 

30 

18.07 

3 

3 

1.81 

9 



9 

6.42 

155 

11 

166 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


ige  ( 


Months. 


Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Employed. 


1899 


1900. 


Peecentaobs  of— 


Employment.  Unemployment. 


1900. 


1899. 


1900. 


January  .  . 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July    

An^st  .  . . 
September  . 
October  .  .. 
November  .. 
December  .' 


129 

139    1 

129 

139    1 

134 

143    1 

138 

146    1 

140 

144    1 

115 

121 

138 

147 

138 

143  11 

138 

144  II 

138 

143    1 
146    1 

139 

133 

140    1 

92.14 
92.14 
96.71 
98.57 
100.00 
82.14 
98.57 
98.57 
98.57 
98.57 
99.29 
95.00 


94.56 
94.56 
97.28 
99.32 
97.96 
82.31 
100.00 
97.28 
97.96 
97.28 
99.32 
95.24 


7.86 

5.44 

7.86 

5.44 

4.29 

2.72 

1.43 

.68 

2.04 

17.86 

17.69 

1.43 
1.43 

2.72 

1.43 

2.04 

1.43 

2.72 

.71 

.68 

5.00 

4.76 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1599. 

1900. 

Incbcase  or  De- 
crease in  1900. 

Amount.      jPrct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed., 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed., 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  in  operation,  days... 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners 

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

NNo.  of  female  stqpkholders  

Total   No.  of  stockholders   

Total    No.    of    partners   and    stock 
holders   


115 
140 
134 

$362  01 
275 

4 
6 


Amount  of  capital  Invested   ' 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. I 

Amount  paid  as  wages I 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed  I 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed! 


6 
3 
9 
1 
10 

16 

r40,237  52 

1,225.002  771 

48,509  151 

5.524  161 

9.141  81 


121 
147 
141 

$375  76 
273 

4 

6 


6 
3 
9 
1 
10 

16 


$747,413  18 
1.306.492  75 
52.9S2  15  4- 
5.300  801— 
9,265  90|-f- 


6 

7 
7 

113  75 


$7,175  66 

81,489  98 

4.473  00 

223  36 

124  091 


5.22 
5.00 
5.22 


.73 


.97 
6.65 
9.22 
4.04 
1.36 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

PAPER  AND  PULP-30  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899. 

•      1900. 

Classified  Weekly 

EABiaNOS. 

Hale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Hale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.     [  Pr.ct. 

No.    1  Pr.ct. 

Under  $5.00  

16.00  but  under 

6.00  but  under 

7.00  but  under 

8.00  but  under 

9.00  but  under 

10.00  but  under 

12.00  but  under 

15.00  but  under 

30.00  and  over  . . , 


16.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

12.00 

15.00 

20.00 


Totals 


101 
48 
262 
634 
333 
932 
307 
148 
192 
33 


2,990 


604 


675 


706 
76 
289 
647 
333 
932 
310 
148 
192 


19.24 
2.07 
7.88 

17.65 
9.09 

25.43 
8.46 
4.04 
5.24 


3.665  (  100.00 


87 

99 

214 

434 

769 

1,068 

323 

156 

196 

37 


3,372 


596 
60 
34 
11 


700 


159 
248 
445 
769 
1,058 
323 
156 
195 
37 


4,072 


16.75 
3.91 
6.09 
10.93 
18.88 
25.96 
7.98 
8.83 
4.79 
.91 


100.00 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employme^t^By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 

Pebsons 

Ebiploted. 

Pebcbntaqes  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment 

1899.     1     1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

January  . 
February 
March  .   . 
April  .  ... 

May 

June 

July 

August   . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


2,934 

2.256 

84.90 

85.06 

15.10 

2.964 

8.292 

86.76 

86.00 

14.24 

S,130 

8.479 

90.06 

90.88 

9.94 

8,257 

3,447 

94.24 

90.06 

5.76 

3,257 

3.561 

94.24 

93.08 

5.76 

3,338 

3,641 

96.58 

92.50 

3.42 

8,814 

3,519 

96.89 

91.92 

4.11 

8,382 

3,733 

97.86 

97.52 

2.14 

3,396 

3.629 

98.27 

94.80 

1.73 

8.214 

8.502 

96.89 

91.48 

4.11 

8,439 

8,828 

99.51 

100.00 

.49 

8,466 

8.827 

1      100.00 

99.97 

14.94 
14.00 
9.12 
9.96 
6.97 
7.60 
8.08 
2.48 
6.20 
8.62 


3.  Other  Presentations, 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

INCBEABE  OB  De- 
cbease  in  1900. 

Amount.      |Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Qreatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  in  operation,  days... 


No.  of  private  firms 

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners 

Total  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  corporations  

No.  pf  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total   No.    of    partners   and    stock- 
holders   


Amount  of  capital  Invested  

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


2,934 
8,456 
3,265 

$401  69 


4 
11 


11 
25 
320 
41 


372 


no.295.9W  07 

8,783,114  60 

1,311,536  19 

3,153  44 

2.690  08 


3,256 
3,828 
3,551 

$399  27 
295 

4 
11 


11 

25 

284 

48 


o43 


$10,905,416  60 

9,066.774  96 

1,417,818  28 

3.07108 

2,563 


I 


322 
372 


$2  42 


36 
7 


29 


+  $609,422  53 
283,660  35 
-h       10G.282  091 

82  36 
138  78 


10.97 
17.64 
8,76 


30l~ 


11.26 
17.07 
8.0S 

7.80 

5.82 
8.23 
8.10 
2.61 
5.98 


1  establishment  did  not  report  as  to  kind  of  management  and  number  of  part- 
ners and  stockholders. 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

8ADDLERY-7    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899. 

1900. 

Classifsd  Webslt 
Eabnimgs. 

Malb. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    j  Pr.  ct. 

No.      Pr.  ct. 

Under  (6.00  

$5.00  bnt  under 

6.00  but  under 

7.00  but  under 

8.00  but  under 

9.00  but  under 

10.00  but  under 

12.00  but  under 

15.00  but  under 

20.00  and  over  . . . 


^.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

12.00 

15.00 

20.00 


Totals 


190 


91 


100 
25 
21 
19 
26 
19 
26 
28 
4 
3 


2n 


36.90 
9.23 
7.75 
7.01 
9.69 
7.01 
9.59 

10.33 
1.48 
1.11 


100.00 


46 

92 

138 

37.91 

15 

24 

39 

10.71 

U 

2 

14 

3.85 

25 

2 

27 

7.42 

22 

7 

29 

7.97 

20 

20 

5.49 

39 

39 

10.71 

35 

35 

9.62 

18 

18 

4.95 

5 

5 

1.37 

237 

127 

364 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  op 

Persons 
.  Employed. 

Pbkcentaobs  of— 

MONTHS. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1899.     1     1900. 

1699.           190U. 

.  1899.     1     1900. 

January  .  .. 
February  .  , 

March 

April 

my 

June 

July 

August   .    .. 
September  . 
October  .  .., 
November  . 
December  . 


1          204 

240 

79.07 

199 

257 

77.13 

220 

280 

85.27 

230 

292 

89.15 

288 

306 

92.25 

231 

293 

89.53 

214 

271 

82.95 

199 

269 

77.13 

166 

226 

64.34 

200 

252 

77.52 

217 

285 
330 

84.11 

268 

100.00 

72.73  I 

77.88 
84.85 
88.48 
92.42 
88.79 
82.12 
78.47 
68.48 
76.36 
86.36 


1       20.93 

27.27 

22.87 

22.12 

14.73 

15.15 

10.85 

11.52 

7.75 

7.68 

10.47 

11.21 

17.05 

17.88 

22.87 

21.53 

35.66 

31.52 

22.48 

23.64 

15.89 

13.64 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount.      |  Pr  ct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Qreatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  in  operation,  days — 

No.  of  private  firms 

No.  of  male  partners  

Ko.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of   partners   and    stock 
holders  

Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
At.  product  to  each  person  employed 


166 
258 
215 

$387  84 
296 


6 
1 
7 
5 

19 
4 

23 

30 

$182,665  44 

459.557  01 

83,385  13 

849  60 

2,1S7  47 


226 

+ 

60 

36.08 

330 

-H 

72 

27.91 

273 

+ 

58 

26.98 

$366  06 



$2178 

5.95 

302 

2 
6 

-f 

6 

2.03 



1 

6 



1 

14.29 

5 
21 

+ 

2 

10.53 

3 

1 

25.00 

24 

+ 

1 

4.35 

30 
$191..'?94  66 

4- 

S8.729  22 

4.78 

534.838  69 

+ 

75,281  5}? 

16.38 

99,935  38 

-f 

16.560  25 

19.86 

701  08 

148  52 

17.48 

1,959  12 

- 

178  35 

8.34 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

SASH,  ETC.-66  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899. 

i6oo. 

Classified  Weekly 
Eabninos. 

Hale 

Fb- 

MALE. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 

MALE. 

TbTAL. 

No.    1  Pp.  ct 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00   

$5.00  but  under  |6.00 

6.00  but  under   $7.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

8.00   but  under    9.00 

9.00   but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00   but  under   15.00 

35.00   but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over  


Totals 


l92 
165 
570 
712 
512 
613 
36S 
311 
165 
19 


4,027 


43 


49 


635 
167 
572 
713 
512 
614 
368 
311 
165 
19 


4,076 


15.58 

4.10 

I4.as 

17.49 

12.56 

15.06 

9.03 

7.64 

4.05 

.47 


100.00 


678 

32 

610 

14.13 

140 

2 

142 

3.31 

477 

1 

478 

U.13 

696 

696 

16.20 

650 

660 

15.13 

705 

i 

706 

16.44 

356 

355 

8.26 

487 

487 

11.34 

155 

163 

3.62 

19 

19 

.44 

4.262 

36 

4.298 

100.00 

^r-; 


P 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed  Range  of  Employment— 

By  Months. 

Total  No.  op 

Pebbons 

Employed. 

Pekcentaoes  of—  . 

Months. 

Emplormeut. 

UQAmpioyment 

1899.     1     1900. 

1S99.     1     1900. 

1899.          1900. 

January  . 
February  . 
March  .  .. 
April  .   ... 

May 

June  .  .. 
July    .    ... 

August     . 

September 
October  . 
November 
December 


2,936 

2.871 

1        77.02 

3,02o 

3,267 

79.43 

'6,2bQ 

3.478 

86.20 

3.619 

3.687 

94.68 

3.7:5 

3,683 

97.98 

3.802 

3.616 

95.38 

3,626 

3,518 

96.12 

3.812 

3.500 

100.00 

3,766 

3.607 

98.79 

3.699 

3.414 

97.04 

3,735 

3,70( 

9/. 72 

3,411 

3.532 

89.48 

77.4b 

22.98 

88.13 

20.57 

93.82 

13.80 

99.46 

6.32 

99.35 

2.02 

98.09 

4.62 

94.90 

4.88 

94.42 
97.30 

i.2i 

92.09 

2.96 

100.00 

2.28 

95.28 

10.52 

22.65 

11.87 

6.18 

.64 

.66 

1.91 

6.10 

5.68 

2.70 

7.91 

**4'.72 


3.  Other  Presentations. 


Classification. 


1899. 


1900. 


Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 


.4  mount.      |Prct. 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  i>ersons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

Average  yearly  earnings 

Average  time  in  operation,  days.... 

No.  of  private  firms 

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations   

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

•Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock- 
holders     

Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


2.936 
3.812 
3,537 

$368  83 
277 

42 

85 

3 

88 

24 

143 

3 

146 

234 

$4,828,360  94 

6.326. l.?4  75 

1.269.173  91 

1,365  10 

1,788  56 


2.871 
3,707 
3,492 

$265  97 
274 

40 
77 
1 

78 
26 

146 
13 

159 


+ 


237 

$4,945,150  59 
6.?64,638  60 
1.277.988  16 
1,416  14 


4- 
+ 
-f- 

1.822  63|-f 


65 

105 

45 

$7  14 
3 

2 
8 
2 
10 
2 
3 
10 
13 


$116,789  65 

38,i>03  85 

8.814  25 

51  04 

34  071 


2.21 
2.75 
1.27 

l.£9 
1.09 

4.73 
9.41 
66.67 
1.14 
8.33 
2.09 
333.33 
9.57 

1.28 

2.4-2 

.61. 

.P9 

3.74 

1.90 
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MANUFACTURERS*  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

SHEET  METAL  GOODS-21  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


Cl  vssiFnsD  Wbeklt 
Easninos. 


1899. 


Male. 


Fb- 

MALE. 


Total. 


No.    |Pr.  ct. 


1900. 


Male^ 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No.      Pr.  ct. 


Under  15.00  

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 
6.00  but  under  7.00 
7.00  but  under  8.00 
8.00  but  under  9.00 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00  but'  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over 


Total 


749 
164 
161 
140 
125 
116 
133 
125 
70 
28 


1,811 


470 

7 
1 

1 


1.219 
171 
162 
141 
125 
116 
133 
125 
70 
28 


479   2,290 


53.23 
7.47 
7.07 
6.16 
5.46 
5.06 
5.81 
5.46 
3.06 
1.22 


100.00 


576 

353 

929 

44.02 

187 

28 

215 

10.19 

203 

4 

207 

9.81 

149 

1 

160 

7.11 

150 

150 

7.11 

128 

128 

6.07 

\U 

136 

6.40 

106 

6.02 

66 

66 

8.13 

24 

24 

1.14 

1,724 

386 

2,110 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Emploj'ed,  Range  of  Employment—By  Months. 


Total  No.  of 

Persons 
Employed. 

Pebcentaobs  op— 

HONIHS. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1889.          1900. 

1899.          1900. 

1899. 

IdOO. 

January  .   .. 
F'ebruary  .  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August    .    ... 
September   . 
October  .  ... 
November  . 
December  . 


1.850 

1,777 

82.22 

1.910 

1.834 

84.89 

1,958 

1,823 

87.02 

2.006 

1,753 

89.16 

2,044 

1,662 

90.84 

2,053 

1,461 

91.24 

2.087 

1.829 

92.75 

2,606 

1.914 

96.27 

2.211 

1,942 

98.27 

2.250 

2.003 

100.00 

2,137 

1.684 

94.98 

2,048 

1.711 

91.02 

88.72 
91.56 
91.01 
87  .fe 
82.^ 
T2M 
91.81 
95.56 
96.95 
100.00 
84.07 
85.42 


17.78 

16.11 

12.98 

10.84 

9.16 

8.76 

7.25 

3.73 

1.73 


6.02 
8.98 


11.28 

8.44 

8.99 

12.48 

17.02 

27.08 

8.69 

4.44 

3.05 


16.93 
14.58 


3.  Other  Presentations. 


Classification. 


1899. 


1900. 


INCBBASB  OB  De- 
CBBASB  IN  1900. 


Amount. 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations   

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of   partners   and    stock 
holders  


1,850 
2.250 
2,060 

1280  ;<$ 
301 

16 
29 


29 
5 

17 
2 

19 

48 


Amount  of  capital  invested 1  12,463,317 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done.i    3.619.991  9S 

Amount  paid  as  wages  I       578,404  05 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed!  1,195  79 

Av.  product  to  each  person  employed!  1,757  23 


1,461 
2,003 
1,783 

1317  36 
301 

16 
28 


28 
5 

17 
3 

20 

48 


247 
277 

$36  58 


IPrct. 

21.02 
10.98 
13.45 

13.08 


$2,517,191  65  -f 

2,P97J99  661— 

565,848  .^2l— 

1,411  77t+ 

1.624  901— 


$53,873  76 

722,792  .^ 

12.555  63 

215  98 

132  33 


3.45 


3.45 


50.00 
5.26 


2.19 
19.97 

2.17 
18.06 

7.53 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

SHIP  BUILDING-7  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


CXiAssiFiBD  Weekly 
Eaenikos. 


1899. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No.    I  Pr.  ct. 


Under  |6.00  

16.00  but   under  16.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over  


65 
140 

9 
490 
276 

ail 

243 
23 


Totals 


1,559 


2 

3 

65 

140 
9 
490 
276 
311 
243 
23 


1,562 


.13 

.19 

4.16 

8.96 

.58 

31.37 

17.67 

19.91 

15.56 

1.47 


100.00 


1900. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

1            4 

.. 

4 

.29 

3 

3 

6 

.43 

13 

13 

.93 

60 

50 

8.58 

164 

1J54 

11.03 

276 

276 

19.77 

248 

248 

17.77 

283 

20.27 

306 

21.92 

56 

56 

4.01 

1,393 

3 

1.396 

100.00 

2.  Kumber  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


MOITTHS. 


Total  No.  of 

Persons 
Employed. 


1899. 


1900. 


Percentaoes  of— 


Employment. 


1899. 


1900. 


Unemployment. 


1899. 


190a 


January   . 
February  . 
March  .  .. 
April  .  ... 

Mky 

June  .   ... 

July 

August   . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


913 

854  1 

66.11 

978 

829 

70.81 

1,210 

1,198 

87.62 

1,105 

1,253 

80.02 

1,381 

1.256 

100.00 

1,014 

1,(K18 

73.43 

830 

783 

60.10 

668 

691 

48.87 

850 

710 

61.55 

753 

630 

54.62 

707 

627 

61.19 

830 

678 

60.10 

67.99 
73.96 
94.98 
99.76 
100.00 
83.44 
62.34 
47.06 
66.53 
50.16 
49.92 
63.98 


33.89 
29.19 
12.38 
19.98 


26.57 
39.90 
61.63 
38.45 
45.48 
48.81 
39.90 


32.01 

26.04 

6.02 

.24 


16.56 
37.66 
62.96 
43.47 
49.84 
60.08 
46.02 


8.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Incbease  OB  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount.       jPrct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


Average  yearly  earnings  .. 
Average  time  in  operation. 


days. 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

N'o.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockhoyers 

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Totnl    No.    of    partners    and    stock 
holders  


Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 
Amount  paid  as  wages............... 

Av.  capital  to  each  person ^»mpIoyed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employedl 


1,381 
937 

1454  05 
279 

3 
5 


5 
2 

11 
1 

12 

17 

$1,149,325  19 

992.151  11 

425.447  34 

1.226  60( 

1,055  34| 


691 

1,266 

879 

(45139 
292 

3 
6 


5 
2 

11 
1 

12 

17 


+ 


$1.1.^.444  32 
1.227.266  40 
396.771  63  — 
1.317  9114- 
1.396  211-H 


77 

125 

68 

12  66 
13 


JW.119  13 

305.115  29 

28,675  71 

919(1 

340  87 


U.53 
9.06 
6.19 


.79 

33.09 

6.74 

7.44 

32.30 


-  •    - —  I     I 

2  cstabll.shments  did  not  report  as  to  kind  of  management  and  No.  of  partners. 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

SOAP,  LYE  AND  POTASH-*  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899. 

1900. 

Clabsifbed  Wbeki^t 
BA&Nnvas. 

Malb. 

Fb- 

MALB. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fb- 

male. 

Total. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Under  ^.00  

16.00  bnt  under  |6.00 

6.00  bnt  under    7.00 

7.00  bnt  under    8.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over  ..... 


Totals 


120 


86 


206 


46.60 
b.U 
2.43 
8.74 

10.19 
8.2S 
6.79 
G.80 
•6.40 
1.46 


100.00 


n 

50 

61 

31.60 

4 

31 

35 

18.18 

7 

7 

8.63 

13 

13 

6.74 

22 

22 

11.40 

17 

17 

8.81 

12 

12 

6.22 

13 

13 

6.73 

11 

11 

6.70 

2 

2 

1.04 

1        112 

81 

193 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  op 

Pbbsons 

Emfloted. 

Peecentaobs  of— 

MONTHS. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

tS09. 

1900. 

1     1899.     1     1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

January  . 
February  . 
March   .   .. 
AprU   .   ... 

iKy 

June 

July 

August  .  . 
September 
Ocrtober  . 
November 
December 


201 

191 

1      100.00 

199 

189 

1       99.00 

198 

190 

1        98.51 

193 

191 

96.02 

192 

187 

95.52 

201 

184 

100.00 

193 

177 

96.02 

192 

174 

95.52 

195 

177 

97.01 

199 

186 

99.00 

195 

167 

97.01 

197 

162 

98.01 

100.00 
98.95 
99.48 

100.00 
97.91 
96.33 
92.67 
91.10 
92.67 
97.38 
87.43 
84.82 


1.00 

i!o5 

1.49 

.52 

3.98 
4.48 

2.09 

8.67 

3.98 

7.33 

4.48 

8.90 

2.99 

7.88 

1.00 

2.62 

2.99 

12.67 

1.99 

15.18 

3.  Other  Presentations. 


Classification. 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days..., 

No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  * 

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders 

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  .stockholders 

Total    No.    of   partners   and    stock 
holders   

Amount  of  capital  Invested  

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


1900. 


192 

201 

196.30 

$378  90 
303 

6 
9 
1 

10 
3 

42 
4 

46 

56 

$534,693  7 

856.347  85 

64,265  16 

2.728  03 

4.362  44 


Inceeasb  or  Db- 

CBEASE  IN  1900. 


Amount.      jPrct. 


162 
191 
180 


298 

6 
9 
1 

10 
3 

42 
4 

46 

56 


M65.459.^?  — 

846.750  52!— 

62.998  331— 

2,585  891— 

4,704  171+ 


24 

10 

16.30 

$28  91 
5 


$69,234  42 

9.597  .^3 

1.266  83 

142  14 

341  73 


U.50 
4.98 
8.30 

7.63 
1.65 


12.94 
1.12 
1.97 
5.21 
7.83 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS.  1899-1900. 

STAVES  AND  HEADING— 15  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899. 

1900. 

Classified  Weekly 
Eabnimqs. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fb- 

MALE. 

Total. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00 

$5.00  but   under  |6.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under 

8.00  but  under 

9.00  but   under 
10.00  but   under 
12.00  but  under 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over 


8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
12.00 
15.00 


Totals 


71 

71 

13.45 

28 

28 

5.30 

33 

33 

6.25 

124 

134 

23.48  1 

100 

100 

18.94 

80 

80 

15.15 

40 

40 

7.58 

24 

24 

4.55 

25 

25 

4.73 

8 

3 

.57 

1       528 



528 

100.00 

48 
29 
33 
107 
108 
77 
40 
34 


519 


48 

9.25 

29 

5.59 

33 

G.36 

107 

20.61 

108 

20.81 

77 

14.83 

40 

7.71 

34 

6.55 

36 

6.94 

7 

1.35 

519 

100.00 

2.  Kumber  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


* 

Total  No.  of 

Pbrsons 

Employed. 

Percentaobs  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment 

1899.     1     1900. 

1899.'     1     1900. 

1899.     I    1900. 

January  . 
February  , 
March   .    . 
April  .  ... 

May 

June   .    ... 

July 

August  .  . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


386 

348 

83.37 

76.82  1 

376 

358 

81.21 

79.03  1 

425 

417 

91.79 

92.05  1 

463 

453 

100.00 

100.00 

443 

441 

95.68 

97.35 

399 

422 

86.  IS 

93.16  ! 

333 

292 

71.92 

86.53] 

279 

."58' 

60.26 

79.03 

239 

-  281 

51.62 

62.03 

239 

249 

51.62 

54.97 

264 

270 

57.02 

61.81 

342 

322 

73.87 

71.08 

16.63 
15.79 
8.21 


4.32 
13.82 
28.08 
39.75 
48.38 
48.38 
42.98 
26.13 


23.18 
20.97 
7.95 


2.6i) 
6.84 
13.47 
20.97 
37.97 
45.03 
38.19 
28.92 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

1900. 

Incbeasb  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount.      ,Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days — 

No.  of  private  Arms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock-l 
holders  I 


239 
463 
349 

J311  73 
244 

7 
14 


Amount  of  canltal  Invested I 

Valne  of  poods  made  or  work  done. I 

Amount  paid  as  wages  I 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed  I 
A\.  product  to  each  person  employed | 


14 
8 

31 
1 

32 

46 

$266,656  44 

r77.9«8  11 

108.772  31 

764  061 

1,083  061 


249 
453 
359 

$333  88 
246 

8 
18 


18 
7 


1 
29 


47 


$272,302  65  + 

.•?9<?.060  64  4- 

119,862  22  4- 

758  5m— 

1.108  801-h 


10 
10 
10 

$22  15 
2 

1 
4 


515.646  21  2.12 

20.07?  53  5.31 

11,089  91  10.20 

5  561  .73 

25  741  2.38 


4.18 
2.16 
2.87 

7.11 
.82 

14.29 
28.57 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

STONE— 3  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  EarnlDgs. 


1899. 

1900. 

Classified  Wbeklt 

Earnings. 

Total. 

Total. 

Hale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

No.       Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Under  >5.00  

8 

8 

1.65  1 

10 

10 

2.12 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 

2 

2 

.41 

4 

4 

.85 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

3 

3 

.62 

5 

5 

1.06 

7.00  but   under     8.00 

63 

63 

12.99 

59 

59 

12.50 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

15 

15 

3.09 

15 

15 

3.18 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

84 

84 

17.82 

59 

59 

12.50 

10.00  but   under  12.00 

89 

89 

18.35 

52 

52 

11.02 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

93 

93 

19.18 

114 

114 

24.15 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

47 



47 

9.69 

93 

93 

19.70 

20.00  and  over 

81 

81 

16.70 

61 

61 

12.92 

Totals  

485 

485 

100.00 

472 

472 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Pbbsons 

EmPLC'TED. 

Percent aoes  op— 

Months. 

Employment. 

(JnemploymeDt 

1899.     1     1900. 

1899.     1     1900. 

1899.     1     1900. 

January  . 
February  . 
March  .  .. 
April    .    .. 

3&y 

June 

July 

August    . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


163 

213  II       88.90 

60.35 

61.10 

118 

164 

28.16 

38.78 

71.84 

191 

221 

45.58 

52.25 

54.42 

320 

368 

76.37 

87.00 

23.63 

370 

401 

88.31 

94.80 

11.69 

3P0 

406 

85.92 

96.98 

14.08 

400 

416 

95.47 

98.35 
100.00 

4.53 

387 

423 

92.36 

7.64 

419 
847 

413 
332 

100.00 
82.82 

97.64 
78.49 

17.18 

301 

286 

74.22 

67.61 

25.78 

239 

191 

57.04 

45.15 

42.96 

49.65 

61.22 

47.75 

13.00 

5.20 

4.02 

1.65 


2.36 
21.51 
32.39 
54.85 


. 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classipication. 

1899. 

190). 

Increase  or  De- 
crease in  1900. 

Amount. 

Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  in  operation,  days. 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners 

No.  of  female  partners 

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations   

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Total    No.   of   partners   and    stock 
holders  


Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goo^n  made  or  work  done 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


118 
419 
301 

$538  57 
266 

10 
17 

2 
19 

3 
22 


22 

41 

$523,577  14 

527.131  25 

162.111  14 

1.739  46 

1,751  27 


164 
423 
320 

$576  34 
262 

10 
22 

2 
24 

3 
22 


22 
46 


$569,022  71  + 

600,981  25  -f 

183.427  80  -I- 

1.7S0  07i4- 

1.878  061-t- 


46 

4 

19 

$37  77 

4 


-f 


38.98 

.95 

6.31 

7.01 
1.50 


29.41 


26.32 


+ 


5    I  12.20 

$45,445  57'  8.GS 

'/S.JSO  00'  14.01 

21,316  661  13.15 

40  6II  2.33 

126  79'  7.24 


S  establishments  did  not  report  as  to  kind  of  management  and  No.  of  partners. 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS*  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

STRAW  GOODS-3  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

L  Classllled  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899. 

1900. 

Clabsifibd  Weekly 
Eabningb. 

Malb 

Fb. 

Total. 

Malb. 

Fb- 

MALE. 

Total. 

MALE.  1     „          1  „ 

j    No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00 

60 
55 
52 
55 
35 
17 
16 
16 
11 
5 

237 

240 

4 

6 

10 

8 

6 



297 
295 
56 
61 
46 
25 
22 
16 
11 
5 

35.66             48 
35.42             50 
6.72             57 
7.32             62 
5.40             30 
3.00             21 
2.64             16 
1.92             21 
1.32             11 
.60              5 

216 
192 
6 
6 
10 
8 
6 

264 
242 
68 
68 
40 
29 
22 
21 
11 
5 

84.61 

15.00  but  under  16.00 
6.00  but  under     7.00 
7.00  but  under    8.00 
8.00  but  under    9.00 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over 

81.63 
8.24 
8.89 
5.23 
3.79 
2.88 
2.74 
1.44 
.66 

Totals 

322 

511 

833 

100.00 

1       321 

444 

766 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Employed. 

Pebcentaoes  op— 

MONTHS. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1899.     1     1900. 

1899.     1     1900. 

1899.          1900. 

January  . 
February  . 
March  .  .. 
April  .  ... 

W&y 

June 

July  

August   . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


515 

589 

63.04 

672 

675 

82.25 

765 

715 

93.64 

817 

755 

100.00 

772 

647 

94.49 

493 

427 

60.34 

507 

451 

62.06 

623 

691 

76.25 

649 

506 

79.44 

686 

575 

83.97 

469 

335 

57.41 

638 

499 

I        65.85 

78.01 
89.40 
94.70 
100.00 
85.70 
56.56 
59.74 
91.52 
67.02 
76.16 
44.37 
66.09 


36.96 

21.99 

17.76 

10.60 

6.86 

6.S0 

5.51 

14.30 

39.66 

43.44 

37.94 

40.26 

23.75 

8.48 

20.56 

32.98 

16.03 

23.84 

42.59 

55.68 

34.15 

83.91 

3.  Other  Presentations. 


Classification. 


1900. 


iNt^REASE  OR  DE- 
CREASE IN  1900. 


Amount. 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days — 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  femnio  stockholders  1 

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock- 
holders   


817 
627 

$285  69 
293 

1 

1 


Amount  of  caplt.il  Invested I 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. I 

Amount  paid  as  wages  ! 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  emploved' 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed  I 


1 
2 

11 
2 

13 

14 

$466.4559  22 

70S. 752  ISI 

179.127  421 

743  OR! 

1.130  391 


427 
755 
572 

19  10 
276 

1 
1 


1 
2 

12 
2 

14 

15 


$4K0.207  41  — 

7^4.672  361-f- 

171.085  46'— 

787  0814- 

1.266  9114- 


42 
62 
55 

$13  41 

17 


$16.28t  82 

15,920  18 

8.041  96 

44  ARI 


Prct. 


8.96 
7.69 
8.77 

4.69 
6.80 


9.00 


7.14 

3.49 
2.25 
4.49 
5.93 


136  521  12.08 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS.  1899-1900. 

TOYS  AND  GAMES-6  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899. 

1900. 

Classtfibd  Wbehlt 

BABNiNGS. 

Malb. 

Fb- 

MALB. 

Total. 

Malb. 

Fb- 

MALB. 

Total. 

No.    [Pr.ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Under  |5.00 

15.00  but  under  |6.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.001 

12.00  but  under  15.00] 

16.00  but  under  20. 

20.00  and  over 


Totals 


.001 
.00 


220 


24 
39 
31 
20 
10 
3 


266 


678 


723 


86.65 
8.30 

27.94 
9.54 
3.32 
6.39 
4.29 
2.77 
1.38 
.42 


100.00 


142 

26 

168 

30.22 

45 

1 

48 

8.27 

182 

182 

82.73 

61 

61 

10.97 

36 

36 

6.47 

17 

17 

3.06 

22 

22 

8.96 

13 

13 

2.84 

9 

9 

1.62 

2 

2 

.86 

1       629 

27 

666 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed.  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Months. 


Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Emfloted. 


1899.     I     1900. 


Percentages  of— 


Employment. 


189». 


1900. 


Unemployment. 


1900. 


January  . 
February 
March  .  .. 
April  .  ... 

Sfoy 

June  .   ... 

July 

August   . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


517 
650 
660 
680 
633 
686 
631 
676 
677 


647 


590 

73.96 

595 

78.68 

697 

80.11 

542 

82.98 

633 

76.25 

530 

76.68 

627 

90.27 

646  1 

96.71 

566  1 

96.86 

663  1 

98.57 

574 

100.00 

544 

92.56 

98.82 

1        26.04 

1.18 

99.66 

21.32 

.34 

[00  00 

19.89 
17.02 

90.79 

9.21 

89.28 

23.75 

10.72 

88.78 

23.32 

11.22 

88.27 

9.73 

11.73 

91.46 

3.29 

8.54 

94.81 

3.15 

6.19 

94.30 

1.43 

6.70 

96.14 

3.86 

91.12 

7.44 

8.88 

3.  Other 

Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899.": 

1900. 

Increase  or  Db- 
crease  in  1900. 

Amount.        Pr  ct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days — 

No.  of  private  firms 

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock- 
holders   


Amount  of  capital  invested   

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


517 


1255  75 
262 

3 
6 
2 
8 
2 
6 
1 
7 

16 

1569.101  17 

524,972  60 

155.497  44 

936  02 

863  44 


527 
597 


$287  45 
281 


5 
2 
7 
3 
10 

15 

$573,561  78 

542.824  57 

160.686  451 

1.026  05 


4- 

■4- 

971061-1- 


10 
102 


$3170 
19 


—  1 

—  2 

—  3 

16.67 

+ 

1 
2 
3 

16.67 
200.00 
42.86 

$4,460  61 

17.851  97 

5,tS9  01 

90  031 

107  62 


1.93 

14.59 

8.06 

12.39 
7.25 


.78 

3.40 

3.34 

9.62 

12.46 


1  Mtablfohment  did  not  report  as  to  kind  of  management  and  No.  of  partners. 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES-9  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


BELT 

1899.                   1 

1 

1900. 

Classified  Wbi 
Eabninob. 

Halm. 

Fb- 

MALE. 

Total. 

Male. 

Pb- 

MALE 

#  Total. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

No. 

•Pr.  ct. 

Under  |5.00 

196 
67 
60 
93 
67 
71 
73 
68 
20 
5 

135 
37 
11 

i* 

1 

821 
94 
'61 
93 
67 
72 
74 
58 
20 
5 

37.11 
10.87 
7.06 
10.75 
7.75 
8.31 
8.66 
6.71 
2.31 
.68 

172 
64 
53 
89 
93 
75 
80 

n 

4 

147 
40 
16 

i' 

1 

819 
94 
69 
89 
94 
76 
80 
48 
23 
4 

35.60 

$5.00  but  under 
6.00  but  under 
7.00  but  under 
8.00  but   under 
9.00  but   under 
10,00  but  under 
12.00  but   under 
15.00  but  under 
20  00  and  over  . . 

16.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
12.00 
15.00 
20.00 

10.49 
7.70 
9.93 

10.49 
8.48 
8.93 
6.36 
2.57 
.45 

Totals  .  .. 

^ 

173 

865 

100.00  1 

691 

206 

896 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Months. 


Total  No.  of 

Persons 

Employed. 


1900. 


Percentages  of— 


Employment.      I    Unemployment. 


1899. 


1900. 


1890. 


1900. 


January  . 
February  . 
March   .   . , 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  .  . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


771 

779  1 

92.22 

793 

806 

94.86 

827 

838 

98.92 

826 

840 

98.80 

836 

841  1 

100.00 

827 

844  1 

98.92 

818 

831  1 

97.85 

812 

833  i 

97.13 

834 

846  1 

99.76 

800 

818 

^.69 

784 

798 

93.78 

760 

773 

90.91 

92.08 

7.78 

7.92 

95.27 

5.14 

.    4.78 

99.06 

1.08 

.96 

99.29 

1.20 

.71 

99.53 

.47 

99.76 

1.08 

.24 

98.23 

2.16 

1.77 

98.46 

2.87 

1.54 

00.00 

.24 
4.31 

96.69 

3.31 

94.33 

6.22 

5.67 

91.37 

9.09 

8.63 

3.  Other  Presentations. 


r 


Classification. 


1890. 


IfOO 


Incrba^b  or  T>b- 
crbase  in  1900. 


Amount. 


|Prct. 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed., 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 


Average  yearly  earnings  , 

Average  time  in  operation,  days 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  corporations  

No,  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock 
holders  


Amount  of  copltal  Invested  

Value  of  goods  mcde  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wages- 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed | 


760 
836 
807 

1304  07 
296 

1 
3 


56 
16 
72 

75 


773 
846 
821 

$321  28 
290 

1 
3 


3 

8 

52 
18 
70 

73 


$1,087,341  27   $1,092,864  57!4- 

1,289,185  471    1,3«5.906  3St+ 

245,383  151        263,770  64|-f, 

1.347  39  1,331  14  — 

1.597  501  1,688  07 -f 


13 
10 
14 

$17  21 


$5,523  ?0 

96.739  91 

18.387  49 

16  25 

90  57 


1.71 
1.20 
1.73 

5.66 
2.03 


7.14 

13.13 

2.78 

2.67 

.51 
7.50 
7.49 
1.22 
6.67 
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MANUFACTURERS*  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

VENEER— 8  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899.                     1 

1 

1900. 

Classttted  Wsbkly 
Eabninqs. 

Male 

Fb- 

MALE. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 

MALE 

Total. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00  

103 

103 

19.18 

56 

56 

10.71 

$6.00  but  under  $6.00 
6.00  but  under     7.00 

19 

19 

3.54 

39 

39 

7.46 

85 

85 

15.83 

7] 

71 

13.57 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

110 

110 

2U.00 

163 

163 

'31.17 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

77 

77 

14.34 

78 

78 

14.91 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

60 

50 

9.31 

61 

61 

11.66 

10.00  but   under  12.00 

50 

50 

9.31 

25 

25 

4.78 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

32 

32 

5.96 

25 

25 

4.78 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

11 

11 

2.06 

5 

5 

.96 

20  00  and  over 

t 

Totals  . 

537 

537 

100.00 

523 

523 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


MoirrHS. 


January  .   .. 
February  .   . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

J«'y  -v 

August 

September  . 
October  .  ... 
November  . 
December  .  . 


Total  No.  op 

Persons 

Employed. 


1899. 


1900. 


Pebcentaoes  op— 


Employment.         UDcmployment. 


1890. 


1900. 


1899. 


1900. 


368 

339 

71.46 

70.33 

28.54 

892 

377 

76.12 

78.22 

23.88 

457 

420 

88.74 

87.14 

11.26 

610 

431 

99.03 

99.42 

.97 

494 

430 

95.92 

89.21 

4.08 

515 
504 

442 
446 

100.00 
97.67 

91.70 
92.63 

2.33 

491 

482 

95.34 

100.00 

4.66 

477 

463 

92.62 

96.06 

7.38 

457 

433 

88.74 

89.83 

11.26 

360 

392 

69.90 

81.33 

30.10- 

358 

374 

69.51 

77.59 

30.49 

29.67 
21.78 
12.86 
10.58 
10.79 
8.30 
7.47 


3.94 
10.17 
18.67 
22.41 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1899. 

ICO). 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 

Amount.       |Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 

Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation. 


days. . 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total   No.   of   partners   and    stock- 
holders    


358 
515 
449 

$311  31 
282 

3 
4 


482 
419 


$315  In 


-Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  air  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  i>er«on  employed 
Av.  product  to  onr-Ii  porsnii  employed 


4  I 

5  ) 
31 

2  ' 

33  I 

37    I 

$247,804  871 

552.871  061 

139.776  6RI 

551  901 

1,231  24( 


19 
33 

20 

38  84 


5.31 
6.41 


12.48 


$290,349  8214- 

586.300  9<?I4- 

146,71R  81 :4- 

692  9614- 

1.399  281+ 


2    I    6.45 

1   I  5o.c:> 

1        3.03 

1    I    2.70 

$42,544  95!  17.17 

3.^.429  9?i    fi.O> 

6.9''9  1«l    4.fi6 

141  nfil  25.56 

167  941  13.64 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS.  1899-1900. 

WAGONS-66  BSTABLISHMBNT8. 

'  1.  Classified  We«Uy  Earnings. 


1899. 

1900. 

Classified  Wbbkly 
£abninos» 

Malb. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Malb 

Fb- 

MALE. 

Total. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

No.     |Pp.ct. 

Under  $6.00  

15.00  bat  under  ^.00 

6.00  bnt  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  16.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over 


Totals 


[       151 

22 

173 

5.38 

79 

1 

80 

2.49 

215 

7 

222 

6.92 

497 

10 

607 

15.80 

270 

8 

278 

8.67 

606 

5 

610 

19.01 

465 

1 

466s 

14.58 

687 

2 

589 

18.36 

235 

1 

236 

7.86 

47^ 

47 

1.47 

1  t,vi 

1       w 

1    8.208 

1  100.00  1 

141 
71 
198 
463 
883 
663 
426 
514 
248 
56 


162 
72 
204 
464 
888 
668 
426 
614 
M8 
66 


I         44  I    8,096  I    100.00 


6.84 

2.87 

6.72 

15.29 

10.97 

18.38 

14.00 

16.98 

8.17 

1.48 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 

PBE80M8 

Employed. 

Pebcbntaoes  op— 

MONTHB. 

Employment 

Unemployment. 

1899.          1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899.          1900. 

January  . 
February  . 
March  .  .. 
April  .  ... 

May 

June  .   ... 

July 

August  .  . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


2.629 

2.804 

92.34 

2.656 

2.806 

93.26 

2,776 

2.906 

97.47 

2.819 

2.881 

99.02 

2,847 

2.811 

IWKOO 

2.809 

2.813 

98.67 

2,799 

2.768 

98.31 

2,706- 

2.626 

95.04 

2.624 

2.661 

92.17 

2.688 

2.518 

94.41 

2.730 

2.572 

96.89 

2,793 

2.689 

98.10 

96.49 
96.56 
100.00 
99.14 
96.73 
96.80 
95.25 
90.36 
87.77 
86.65 
88.50 
92.53 


1         7.66 

8.61 

6.74 

8.44 

2.63 
.96 

.86 

3.27 

1.38 

8.20 

1.69 

4.76 

4.96 

il:3 

7.88 

6.59 

13.85 

4.11 

11.60 

1.90 

7.47 

3.  Other  Presentations. 


Classification. 


1899. 


1900. 


Increase  or  Db- 
c&basb  in  1900. 


Amount.       Prct. 


Smallest  Ko.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  in  operation,  days — 

No.  of  private  firms  

No.  x)f  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  Ko.  of  stocckholders  

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock- 
holdersf   

Amount  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  ns  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


2,624 
2.847 
2,740 

$450  66 
300 

89 
69 
3 

62 
16 


420 

$5,850,957  62 

5.419.507  66 

1,234.809  42 

2,136  39 

1.977  92 


2.518 
2,906 
2,729 

1440  61 
296 


66 
4 

60 
17 
243 
106 


409 

85.901.092  86 
6.713.099  57 
1,202,427  71 
2,162  36 


2.093  48I-f 


106 

59 
11 

no  06 

4 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
60 
61 
9 

11 

$60,135  24 

293,691  91 

32,381  71 

26  97 

116  56 


4.04 

2.07 

.40 

2.23 
1.83 

2.56 
6.09 
83.88 
8.22 
6.26 
19.80 
92.78 
2.62 

2.62 

.85 
5.89 
26.22 
1.26 
5.85 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS— 17  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


BKLT 

1899. 

1900. 

Classifibd  Wxi 

Eabninos. 

Fb- 

MALB. 

Total. 

Total. 

Malb. 

Malb. 

Fb- 

MALB. 

No.     |Pr.ct. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

Under  15.00  

101 

356 

466 

41.08 

103 

360 

463 

41.56 

$5.00  but  under 

16.00 

22 

65 

87 

7.84 

24 

58 

82 

7.88 

6.00  but  under 

7.00 

101 

61 

162 

14.60 

101 

68 

169 

15.18 

7.00  but  under 

8.00 

70 

S3 

103 

9.28 

85 

63 

148 

13.29 

8.00  but  under 

9.00 

29 

82 

61 

5.50 

39 

18 

57 

5.12 

9.00  but  under 

10.00 

69 

44 

113 

10.18 

53 

28 

81 

7.27 

10.00  but  under 

12.00 

39 

1 

40 

3.60 

33 

11 

44 

3.94 

12.00  but  under 

15.00 

43 

4 

47 

4.23 

30 

30 

2.69 

15.00  but  under 

20.00 

31 

31 

.     2.79 

29 

29 

2.60 

20.00  and  over 

10 

10 

.90 

11 

11 

.99 

Totals  .  .. 

615 

696 

1,110 

100.00 

508 

606 

1.114 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Months. 


Total  No.  op 

Pbrsons 

Employed. 


1890. 


1900. 


Percentages  of— 


Employmout. '       Unemployment. 


1899. 


1900. 


1S90. 


1900. 


January  . 
February  , 
March  .  .. 
AorU  .  ... 

May 

June  .   ... 

July 

Augrust  .  . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


973 

1,077 

90.34 

953 

1,081 

88.49 

971 

1,089 

90.16 

991 

1,076 

92.01 

994 

1,057 

92.29 

883 

946 

82.00 

1.011 

1.041 

93.87 

1.021 

1,004 

94.80 

1,044 

990 

96.94 

1,077 

975 

100.00 

1,058 

903 

98.24 

1,028 

927 

95.45 

93.90 
99.27 
100.00 
98.81 
97.06 
86.87 
95.59 
92.19 
90.90 
89.53 
82.92 
85.12 


9.66 
11.61 
9.84 
7.99 
7.71 
18.00 
6.13 
5.20 
3.06 


1.10 
.73 


1.76 
4.55 


1.19 
2.94 
13.13 
4.41 
7.81 
9.10 
10.47 
17,08 
14.88 


3.  Other  Presentations. 


Caassification. 


1899. 


1900. 


Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1900. 


Amount.        Prct 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  in  operation,  days — 


Ko.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  or  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Total    No.    of   partners   and    stock 
holders 


Amount  of  capital  Invested  

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wages 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


883 
1,077 
1,000 

$303  54 
284 

5 

7 


7 

11 

78 

27 

105 

112 

$1,625,058  62 

1,832.940  92 

303,539  29 

I,62n  mi 

1,832  94f 


903 
1,089 
1.014 

$209  80 
278 

5 

8 


11 

80 

24 

104 

112 


20 
12 
14 

$6  26 
6 


2.27 
1.11 
1.40 

2.06 
2.11 


14.29 


+ 


14.29 


2.57 
11.11 


$l,747.n^S  9^  -\- 

1.992.910  5n'-f- 

314,137  111-f 

1,965  40:4- 


$122.8Sn  .?!  7.F0 

159,978  63l  8.73 

10.597  82!  3.49 

98  751  6.07 

132  461  7.23 


1  estabUlshmcnt  did  not  report  as  to  kind  of  managoment  and  No.  of  partners. 
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ALL  INDUSTRIES. 
SUMMARIES  OF  THE  FOREGOING  46  INDUSTRIES. 


Classified  Wee 
Eabnings. 


Under  $5.00 

55.00  bat  under 
6.00  but  under 
7.00  but  under 
8.00  but  under 
9.00  but  under 
10.00  but  under 
12.00  but  under 
15.00  but  under 
20.00  and  over  .. 

Totals  .  ... 

Number  o^ 


Months, 


January  .  . 
February  . 
March  .   .. 

April 

Miy 

June 

July 

August  .  .. 
September 
October  .  . 
November  . 
December  . 


Clasbifii 


Smallest  No.  o1 
ployed 

Greatest  No.  ol 
ployed 

Average  No.  ol 
ployed 

Average  yearly  c 

Av.  time  in  open 
No.  of  private  fii 
No.  of  male  part 
No.  of  female  pa 
Total  No.  of  par 
No.  of  corporatlc 
No.  of  male  stoc 
No.  of  female  st 
Total  No.  of  tftoi 
Total  No.  of 
stockholders  . 

Amount  of  eapit 
Value  of  goods 

done 

Amount  paid  as 
At.  capital  to  ea 

ployed 

At.  product  to  ei 

plorM 
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ANALYSIS. 

In  the  preceding  pages  are  found  statistical  presentations  cov- 
oriixg  46  manufacturing  industries  in  this  state.  These  presen- 
tations were  compiled  from  returns,  or  reports,  from  1,152  sep- 
arate establishments.  One  page  has  been  devoted  to  the  facts  for 
each  industry,  and  one  additional  page  to  those  for  all  industries 
when  combined.  There  are  thus  47  tables,  one  for  each  industry 
'  and  one  for  all  industries,  covering  that  many  pages.    The  re- 

turns covered  the  business  or  financial  years  1899  and  1900  and 
for  both  years  were  obtained  from  identical  establishments. 

Each  table  includes  first, the  facts,  in  totab  and  averages, 

which  were  compiled  directly  from  the  returns,   and  second 

numerous  comparisons  and  calculations  drawn  from  these  facts. 

The  tables  therefore  contain  not  only  the  basic  data,  but  certain 

[  analysis  of  this  data.     The  importance  of  this  method  is  readily 

seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  value  of  statistics  largely 

consist  in  the  comparisons  which  they  make  possible.       The 

analysis  in  the  tables,  however,  owing  to  the  lack  of  space,  could 

;  not  be  carried  as  far  as  desirable  or  as  far  as  the  basic  data  war- 

<  rant     For  this  reason  it  was  thought  advisable  to  continue  the 

analysis  under  the  above  head. 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 

The  tables  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first 
of  which  relates  to  classified  weekly  earnings.     The  wage  receiv- 
'  ,  ing  class  is  by  far  the  largest  of  all  the  classes  who  take  part  in 

if  production  and  share  in  the  products.     In  fact,  those  who  are 

'v,  employed  for  wages  in  our  manufacturing  industries  together 

^^  with  those  who  directly  depend  upon  their  earnings  for  a  living 

s ' '  outnumber  several  times  all  other  persons  who  are  in  some  way 

If  connected  with  these  institutions.     As  the  wage  earners  are  the 

|p  most  numerous  so  the  amoimt  paid  as  wages  is  also  greater  than 

the  share  which  goes  to  any  of  the  other  classes  who  take  part  in 
production.  The  amoimt  required  to  meet  interest  charges  is 
often  considerable,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  which  goes 
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to  pay  for  the  labor  employed.  Profits,  salaries,  depreciation 
and  other  expenses  also  foot  up  to  respectable  sums,  but  usually 
fall  a  good  deal  below  wages.  While  wages  is  the  biggest  of  all 
the  items  of  expense,  when  considered  as  a  whole,  the  amount  of 
wages  that  goes  to  each  worker  is  usually  much  smaller  than  that 
Which  goes  to  each  person  among  those  who  receive  salaries,  in- 
terest, or  profit.  Those  who  furnish  the  capital  more  often  be- 
long to  the  we^thier  classes.  Salaried  officers  receive  much 
greater  compensation  for  their  services  than  mechanics  and  la- 
borers. The  party  who  brings  these  forces  together  and  takes  the 
profits  often  pockets  a  handsome  sum.  Each  receives  more  than 
he  who  works  by  the  day  in  the  shop.  The  amount  which  goes  to 
each  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  employed  at  common 
labor  certainly  seems  small. 

It  is  because  the  earnings,  when  compared  with  the  wants,  are 
small  that  the  wage  question  has  arisen.  There  are  occupations 
where  the  competition  among  the  workers  for  employment  has 
resulted  in  so  lowering  the  rate  of  wages  that  the  amount  earned 
can  hardly  be  called  a  living  wage.  Happily  such  instances 
are  not  very  numerous.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  question 
but  that  wants  of  the  working  classes  are  increasing  much  more 
rapidly  than  their  earnings.  This  in  turn  causes  restlessness  and 
dissatisfaction.  It  results  in  frictions  and  disputes.  The  work- 
er^  at  least  believe  that  their  share  of  the  common  products  is 
smaller  than  that  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  They  en- 
deavor by  individual  and  concerted  actions  to  remedy  this,  to  bet- 
ter their  conditions.  These  efforts  often  end  in  industrial  strug- 
gles and  strikes  that  are  injurious  to  all.  It  is  with  earnings  of 
those  whose  condition  have  become  a  social  question  that  these 
tables  deaL 

The  information  conveyed,  however,  is  limited  to  earnings. 
Jfo  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  whether  they  receive  their 
just  share  or  whether  they  earn  enough  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
wants.  To  throw  any  real  light  upon  such  problems  as  this 
would  require  a  more  far-reaching  investigation  than  this,  and  to 
solve  them  would  require  greater  wisdom  than  any  so  far  em- 
ployed to  that  end.  The  main  purpose  of  these  investigations  is 
to  show  the  earnings  from  year  to  year.     This  purpose  does 
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not  sound  big.  Perhaps  it  is  not.  The  efforts  may  not  be  worth 
the  cost.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  without  knowledge, 
there  is  no  solution.  Intelligent  efforts  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  wage-earners  are  out  of  the  question  until  their  pres- 
ent condition  is  known.  The  vital  point  in  their  condition  is 
their  earnings.  Facts  which  sets  forth  these  earnings  can  there- 
fore not  be  entirely  without  value. 

The  table  which  follows  deals  with  the  weekly  earnings  of  the 
mechanics,  operatives  and  laborers  who  were  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  during  the  period  covered.  It  shows 
the  classes  into  which  the  earnings  were  divided  and  the  number 
of  persons  in  each  of  these  classes.  The  classifications  in  the 
table  have  even  been  extended  so  as  to  show  the  earnings  for 
males  and  females  separately.  The  table  is  important  and 
worthy  of  the  closest  study. 


NUMBER    OP    PERSONS    RECEIVING    CLASSIFIED    WEEKLY    EARNINGS 

IN  1899  ANB  1900. 


Classified  Wbbklt 

1899 

1900 

KARNlNGt). 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  |6.00    

$5.00  but  UDder  16.00., 

6.00  but  under    7.00. 

7.00  but  under    8.00. 

8.00  but  under    9.00. 

9.00  but  under  10.00. 
10.00  bet  under  12.00. 
12.00  but  under  15.00. 
15.00  but  under  20.00. 
20.00  and  over  


Totals 


Per  cent 


8.021 

9.128 

17.149 

7.202 

8.615 

16,817 

2.609 

2,362 

4,971 

2.489 

2.631 

5.120 

6.976 

919 

7,895 

5,995 

1,182 

7.177 

10,396 

530 

10.926 

9,975 

677 

10.562 

11,093 

274 

11.367 

12,053 

291 

12.344 

15.352 

214 

15.566 

15,983 

237 

16),2aO 

11,285 

135 

11.420 

12,079 

142 

12;221 

9,982 

33 

10.015 

10,021 

36 

10,066 

5,665 

3 

5.668 

5,910 

2 

6.912 

1.857 

3 

1.860 

2,030 

1 

2.031 

83.236 

13,601 

96,837 

83,737 

13,713 

97,450 

85.95 

14.05 

100.00 

85.93 

14.07 

100.00 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  who  received 
less  than  $5.00  per  week;  the  number  who  received  $5.00  per 
week,  but  less  than  $6.00;  the  number  who  received  $6.00,  but 
less  than  $7.00  and  so  on.  These  facts  are  shown  for  both  years 
and  for  males  and  females  separately.  The  table  as  a  whole  of- 
fers many  opportunities  for  a  close  and  effective  study  of  the 
earnings  of  those  who  are  employed  in  factories.  As  the  figures 
for  the  two  years  are  given,  the  changes  which  took  place  as  be- 
tween them  may  also  be  followed  up  and  studied. 
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In  order  to  afford  still  better  opportunities  for  comparison  tihe 
facts  in  the  above  table  have  been  reduced  to  four  classes  only, 
and  in  this  form  are  presented  as  follows : 


1899 

1900 

Classification. 

Males.. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

19.00  and  over  

44.141 
65.630 
72.606 
10.630 

388 

1,192 

2.U1 

11.490 

44.592 
66.822 
74,717 
22,120 

46.023 
68.a51 
74,046 
9,690 

417 
1.286 
2.467 
11,245 

46.440 

7.00  and  over 

68.336 

6.00  and   over 

76.513 

Under  $6.00  

20.937 

Here  we  find  the  number  of  persons  who  received  $9.00,  $7.00, 
$6.00,  per  week  and  over,  respectively,  ard  also  the  number  who 
received  less  than  $6.00  per  week. 

Reduced  to  the  above  form,  the  figiires  may  be  more  easily 
compared  and  analyzed.  In  the  first  place,  the  classifications 
have  been  reduced  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  former  size,  thus 
lessening  the  number  of  comparisons  necessary  and  enabling  defi- 
nite results  to  be  much  more  quickly  obtained.  In  studying 
figures  of  this  natuve  the  number  of  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
usually  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  facts  that  must  be 
considered  nnd  the  comparisons  that  must  be  instituted.  Then 
again  the  classifications  in  the  condensed  table  were,  as  far  as 
possible,  adiusted  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  amount  actually  re- 
ceived by  the  greatest  number.  From  actual  experience  it  is 
well  known  that  those  who  receive  such  sums  per  day  as  $1.50, 
$1,25,  $1.00,  etc.,  greatly  out-number  those  who  receive  any 
sum  between  these  amounts.  In  compiling  the  preceding  table 
these  facts  received  special  consideration  and  it  is  believed  that 
a  classification  of  earnings  based  upon  them  cannot  fail  to  Be  of 
some  value. 

In  comparing  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  as  between 
the  two  years,  the  following  facts  are  developed: 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  1899  was  96,837, 
and  of  these  83,236  were  males  and  13,601  were  females. 

The  total  number  employed  in  1900  was  97,450,  of  which 
83,737  were  males  and  13,713  were  females. 

Between  the  two  years  there  was  thus  an  increase  of  501 
males  and  of  112  females,  or  in  all  of  613  persons. 
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In  ordor  to  still  further  facilitate  comparisons  and  enhance  the 
value  of  the  figures,  the  per  cent  relation  which  the  number  in 
each  earnings-class  bear  to  the  total  number  employed,  has  been 
ascertained  and  presented  in  the  following  table : 

PER  CENT.  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

IN  1S99  AND  1900. 


1899 

1900 

CLA88IFI1CD  WBIKIiT 

Eabnikgs. 

Male. 
Percent 

Female. 
Per  cent. 

Total. 
Per  cent. 

Male. 
Per  cent. 

Female. 
Per  cent. 

TotaL 
Per  cent. 

Under  $5.00  

9.64 
3.13 
8.38 
12.49 
13.33 
18.44 
13.56 
11.99 
6.81 
2.23 

67.11 

17.37 

6.76 

S.90 

2.02 

1.57 

.99 

.24 

.02 

.02 

17.70 

6.13 

8.16 

11.28 

11.77 

16.07 

11.79 

10.34 

6.85 

1.92 

8.60 
2.97 
7.16 
11.91 
14.39 
19.09 
14.43 
11.97 
•7.06 
2.42 

62.82 

19.19 

8.62 

4.21 

2.12 

1.72 

1.04 

.26 

.02 

.01 

16.23 

15.00  but  under  16.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  And  over 

6.26 

7.36 

10.83 

12.67 

16.66 

12.64 

10.32 

6.07 

2.08 

Totals 

100.00 

100,00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  next  preceding  table  deals  with  percentages.  For  the 
males,  females,  and  the  total  of  both  it  shows  the  per  cent  of  the 
number  in  each  class. 

This  table  is  interesting.  It  discloses  the  relation  of  those  in 
each  class  to  the  whole  and  therefor  bear  much  more  forcibly 
upon  the  state  of  the  earnings  than  any  of  the  preceding  tables. 
.Take  the  columns  for  the  total  of  both  male  and  females  as  an 
instance  and  ascertain  what  they  show.  In  the  first  place  we 
find  tliat  in  1899,  17.70  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  employed 
received  less  than  $5.00  per  week,  while  in  the  following  year, 
or  1900,  16.23  per  cent,  received  less  than  this  amount.  As  be- 
tween the  two  years  there  was  thus  a  change  of  nearly  one  and 
one-half  per  cent.  As  this  change  represents  a  decrease  for  the 
latter  year,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  proportion  who  re- 
ceived under  $5.00  was  smaller  in  1900  than  in  the  preceding 
year  and  that  therefore  the  proportion  who  received  more  than 
this  amount  was  correspondingly  greater. 

This  is  thercforvj  an  encouraging  change.  Moving  downwards 
tlirough  the  column  until  the  class  $7.00  but  under  $8.00  is 
reached,  we  find  conditions  about  the  same.  In  this  class  the 
proportion  stood  at  11.28  per  cent,  for  the  former  and  10.83 
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for  the  latter  year.  Another  move  of  two  dasses  brings  us  to  the 
elaas  $9.00  but  under  $10.00,  or  to  those  who  mostly  receive 
$1.50  per  day,  and  whose  earnings  cannot  exceed  $1.66  per  day. 
In  this  case  we  find  that  the  per  cent,  stood  at  16.07  and  16.65 
respectively  for  the  two  years.  This  means  that  a  greater  pro- 
portion earned  this  amoimt  in  1900  than  in  1899,  also  an  en- 
couraging sign.  This  increase  for  1900  continues  practically 
throughout  all  the  higher  classes.  Between  the  two  years,  there- 
fore, several  changes  occurred.  While  these  changes  cannot 
be  exactly  measured  they  indicate  at  least  a  slight  increase  in 
earnings  and  are  therefore  in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  other  two  colunms  those  for  the  male  and  female,  re- 
spectively, the  same  tendency  may  be  observed.  In  the  class  un- 
der $5.00  the  change  is  most  noticeable  for  the  females.  In  this 
case  the  proportion  who  received  less  than  $5.00  decreased  from 
67.11  to  62.82  per  cent  This  decrease  is  certainly  in  the  right 
direction  and  is  again  apparent  by  an  increase  in  those  who 
earned  greater  amounts.  For  the  males,  the  changes  are  more 
even.     In  most  classes,  however,  they  can  be  readily  noticed: 

The  table  showing  the  number  who  received  classified  weekly 
earnings  was  condensed  into  fewer  classes.  The  same  process 
has  also  been  applied  to  the  above,  the  one  giving  percentages  and 
for  the  same  reasons.  In  the  condensed  forms  the  figures  are 
more  readily  compared.  The  results  of  thus  condensing  the 
facts  in  the  next  preceding  table  are  as  follows : 


1899 

1900 

Classification. 

Mule. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Tctal. 

$9.00  and  over 

68.03 
78.85 
87.24 
12.T7 

2.87 

8.76 

15.62 

84.48 

46.06 
69.00 
77.16 
22.84 

54.96 
81.27 
88.43 
11.57 

3.04 

9.37 

17.99 

82.01 

47.64 

7.00  and  over  

71.15 

6w00  and  over 

78.52 

Under  $6.00  

21.48 

Here  we  have  the  facts  in  the  preceding  table  boiled  down  from 
ten  to  four  classes.  Here  the  order  in  which  the  wage  classes 
come  is  also  reversed.  In  the  table  from  which  it  is  compiled 
the  lowest  classes  come  first  in  order,  here  they  come  last.  This 
is  a  change  that  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  table  shows  separately  for  males,  females,  and  the  total  of 
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both  the  per  cent,  of  persons  who  received  $9.00,  $7.00,  and 
$6.00  per  week  and  over,  respectively,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
received  less  than  $6.00  per  week. 

Considering  the  total  for  both  males  and  females  first,  we  find 
that  in  1900,  47.64  per  cent  of  the  whole  received  $9.00  per 
week  and  over,  as  against  46.05  per  cent,  in  1899.  This  is  an 
increase  for  1900  of  about  1.59  per  cent.  In  the  next  class  in 
order,  that  of  $7.00  and  over,  the  percentage  stood  at  69.00  and 

71.15  per  cent.,  respectively,  for  the  two  years,  an  increase  of 
1.15  per  cent     In  $6.00  and  over,  there  was  an  increase  from 

77.16  to  78.52  per  cent,  or  of  1.36  per  cent,  while  those  who  re- 
ceived less  than  $6.00  decreased  1.36  per  cent  The  increase  for 
the  highest  class,  the  first  in  order,  was  thus  fairly  well  main- 
tained throughout  for  the  other  classes.  It  seems  to  have  affected 
those  in  the  lowest  as  well  as  those  in  the  highest.  The  results 
here  fully  corroborate  the  conclusions  which  Were  drawn  from 
the  facts  in  the  table  preceding  it 

As  said  this  applies  to  all  without  regard  to  sex.  In  consid- 
ering the  facts  for  each  sex  separately  the  same  upward  tendency 
is  noticeable.  For  males  as  well  as  for  females  the  earnings 
seems  to  have  grown  larger.  As  to  whether  these  two  classes 
have  shared  alike  in  the  general  advance  the  figures  do  not  ex- 
actly disclose.  From  the  facts  as  they  stand,  however,  it  cer- 
tainly appears  that  the  women  have  held  their  own. 

For  the  two  years  included  the  males  who  received  $9.00  and 
over  constituted  53.03  and  54.96  per  cent  respectively  of  the 
total;  the  males  who  received  $7.00  and  over  constituted  78.85 
and  81.29  per  cent,  respectively;  those  who  received  $6.00  and 
over  87.24  and  88.43  per  cent  respectively;  and  those  who  re- 
ceived less  than  $6.00,  12.77  and  11.57  per  cent  respectively. 

The  proportion  of  the  females  who  received  $9.00  and  over 
was  extremely  small.  In  1899  they  constituted  only  2.87  per 
cent,  in  1900  3.04  per  cent  For  those  receiving  $7.00  and  over 
the  proportion  was  8.76  and  9.37  respectively;  for  those  in  the 
class  $6.00  and  over  it  was  15.52  and  17.99 ;  while  for  those  un- 
der $6.00  it  stood  84.48  and  82.01  per  cent  respectively.  When 
the  figures  for  1899  are  thus  placed  in  comparison  with  those  for 
1900  the  changes  between  the  two  years  are  easily  seen. 
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The  data  relating  to  classified  weekly  earnings  has  thus  been 
presented  and  compared.  As  to  the  presentations  it  can  be  said 
that  they  are  fairly  complete,  especially  in  this  so  when  the  de- 
tailed tables  are  included.  The  conjparisons,  however,  are  more 
limited.  Only  such  points  were  brought  together  and  explained 
as  were  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  importance.  Outside  of  this 
the  facts  have  been  left  to  tell  their  own  story.  All  generaliza- 
tions have  been  omitted  and  few  deductions  are  made.  Consid- 
ering the  Importance  of  this  data  together  with  the  comprehen- 
sive ground  it  covers  it  is  plain  that  it  has  not  received  the  thor- 
ough analysis  it  deserves.  The  purpose  here  only  was  to  call 
attention  to  the  more  important  features.  This  has  been  done 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

Besides  the  weekly  earnings  the  tables  also  show  the  proportion 
of  male  and  female  employes.  This  is  an  important  presenta- 
tion. Questions  as  to  the  number  of  women  employed  in  fac- 
tories and  whether  the  proportion  of  women  employes  are  grad- 
ually increasing  ai'e  constantly  asked.  The  only  way  in  which 
these  questions  can  be  answered  satisfactorily  is  through  the  col- 
lection and  presentation,  from  year  to  year,  of  reliable  data  upon 
these  points.  This  the  bureau  is  doing.  The  first  efforts  in  this 
line  were  made  in  1896,  and  it  has  been  continued  every  year 
since.  The  results  show  plainly  what  proportion  of  ttose  em- 
ployed in  factories  are  females.  If  continued  for  a  series  of 
years  they  will  also  show  whether  this  proportion  is  increasing. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  two  years  the  proportion  of 
male  and  female  employes.  These  facts  are  given  not  only  for 
each  class  but  for  the  total  number  employed.  * 

PER  CENT.  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  RECEIVING  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY 
EARNINGS  IN  1899  AND  1900. 


Clabsifibd  Wbbklt 
Easnings. 


1899 


Male. 
Per  cent. 


Female. 
Per  cent. 


Total. 
Per  cent. 


1900 


Male. 
Per  cent. 


Female. 
Per  cent. 


Under  $5.00  

$5.00  bot  under  16.00. 
6.00  but  under  7.00. 
7.00  but  under  8.00, 
8.00  but  under  9.00, 
9.00  but  under  10.00. 

10.00  but  under  12.00. 

12.00  but  under  15.00. 

15.00  but  under  20.00. 

20.00  and  oyer  

Total  


46.77 
62.48 
88.36 
95.15 
97.59 
98.63 
98.82 
99.67 
99.96 
99.84 


53.23 

100 

47.52 

100 

11.64 

100 

4.85 

100 

2.41 

100 

1.37 

100 

1.18 

100 

.33 

100 

.05 

100 

.16 

100 

86.95  I       14.05  i 


45.53 
48.61 
83.53 
94.53 
97.64 
98.54 
98.84 
99.05 
99.97 
99.95 


IW  II        85.93 


54.47 

51.39 

16.47 

5.47 

2.36 

1.46 

1.16 

.35 

.03 

.05 


Total. 
Per  cent. 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


14.07      100 
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This  table  deals  with  the  proportion  of  the  xnaleB  and  fe- 
males. It  shows  the  respective  per  cent,  of  the  two  sexee  not 
onlj  in  each  class  of  earnings  but  of  the  total  nnmber  employed. 

As  is  plain  the  figures  here  were  computed  from  those  in  the 
table  showing,  for  the  46  industries,  the  number  of  persons  who 
received  classified  weekly  earnings  and  therefore  represents  "all 
industries/'    ^ 

Considering  the  totals  first  we  find:  That  of  the  total,  or 
96,837  persons  who  received  classified  earnings  in  1899,  85.95 
per  cent  were  males  and  14.05  per  cent,  were  females.  That 
of  the  total,  or  97,460  persons  who  received  classified  earnings  in 
1900,  85.93  per  cent,  were  males  and  14.07  per  cent,  were  fe- 
males. 

These  figures  can  safely  be  regarded  as  representing  the  situa- 
tion in  the  manufacturing  industries  in  this  state. 

Since  this  is  the  case  it  can  also  be  said  that  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  our  factories  there  are  about  seven  men  to  one 
woman. 

This  table  also  throws  much  light  upon  the  respective  earnings 
of  tho  males  and  females.  As  a  rule  women  receive  much  less 
per  wc^  than  men.  This  is  not  only  well  known,  but  is  sub- 
stantiated in  this  table.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the  class  imder 
$5.00,  53.23  per  cent,  of  the  total  were  females  while  the  males 
constituted  only  46.*77  per  cent.  These  figures  are  for  1899 
and  do  not  differ  very  much  from  those  for  1900.  This,  the 
lowest  class  in  point  of  earnings,  is  however,  the  only  one  in 
which  the  females  were  the  most  numerous.  Even  in  the  next 
class  in  order  quite  k  change  is  noticed  in  this  respect,  though  the 
females  even  here  constitute  nearly  one-half.  In  the  class  $6.00 
but  under  $7.00  the  proportion  of  women  had  fallen  to  11.64  and 
16.47  per  cent,  respectively  for  the  two  years.  This  fall  con- 
tinues at  nearly  the  same  rate  in  the  three  succeeding  classes  and 
the  proportion  then  dwindles  into  an  insignificant  figure.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  facts  thus  discussed  represent 
all  industries  and  are  therefore  not  typical  of  any  one  industry. 

Conditions  vary  with  the  industry.  In  some  the  earnings  are 
comparatively  speaking  high,  in  others  low.  In  some  the  pro- 
portion of  women  children  is  much  greater  than  in  others. 
Among  the  first  conditions  which  make  for  high  wages  are  skill 
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and  physical  exertion.  Little  skill  and  light  work^  whether  oc- 
curring separately  or  together,  means  small  pay.  High  skill 
and  heavy  labor  means  higher  pay.  Women  and  children  are 
usually  employed  in  occupations  which  require  less  skill  and 
where  the  work  is  light  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
earn  less.  Of  course  there  are  women  workers  who  are  both 
skilled  and  efficient  in  their  work,  and  also  many  who  perform 
labor  that  would  seem  to  be  beyond  their  strength  and  who  earn 
considerably  above  the  average  of  their  class,  but  such  instances 
are  met  with  less  often.  These  facts  are  mentioned  in  order  that 
those  who  may  desire  the  facts  for  some  particular  industry  will 
consult  the  table  for  that  industry  instead  of  that  for  all  in- 
dustries. 

But  conditions  vary  not  only  as  between  the  different  indus- 
tries, but  as  between  the  same  establishments  in  the  same  indus- 
try. This  is  well  known.  Some  employers  pay  better  wages 
and  provide  better  conditions  than  others.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  not  easily  explained.  In  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  character  of  the  employer,  while  in  others  it  may  be  found  in 
superior  managing  ability  and  greater  foresight  Local  condi- 
tions may  also  have  their  effect  in  this  respect  That  all  of  these 
facts  are  true  in  actual  experience  is  beyond  dispute.  Even  in 
establishments  in  the  same  locality  there  is  often  considerable 
variation  in  the  conditions  which  are  provided  for  the  workers. 
The  figures  for  individual  establishments,  however,  have  not  been 
presented,  hence  what  has  been  said  in  this  connection  is  not 
directly  supported  by  the  tables. 

The  facts  thus  presented  clearly  show  that  earnings  increased 
during  the  period.  This  increase  is  also  supported  by  the  figures 
relating  to  yearly  earnings  and  amount  paid  as  wages  as  shown 
later  on.  ISTow  what  does  this  change  mean  ?  Did  it  result  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  workers  ?  These  are  questions 
that  cannot  be  fully  answered  from  the  facts  submitted  alone. 
The  condition  of  the  employes  depends  upon  the  number  of 
wants  that  are  satisfied  and  the  comforts  secured  from  the 
amount  earned.  In  other  words,  it  is  real  wages  rather  than 
nominal  wages  that  determines  the  standard  of  living.  From 
this  it  is  plain  that  an  increase  in  earnings  without  a  correspond- 
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ing  increase  in  prices  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
would  tend  to  better  conditions.*  On  the  other  hand  it  is  also 
plain  that  if  prices  of  these  things  increased  as  fast,  or  faster 
than  earnings,  conditions  would  remain  the  same  or  even  grow 
worse.  What  then  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  prices  ?  Have 
they  increased,  remained  stationary  or  decreased  ?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  cannot  be  had  except  from  a  careful  study  of 
both  wage  and  price  schedules  and  the  price  schedules  have  not 
been  included  in  the  present  investigation.  This  part  is  lim- 
ited to  a  study  of  wage  schedules  only.  It  therefore  supplies  only 
one-talf  or  a  part  of  the  material  needed  for  an  exhaustive  study 
of  conditions.  That  prices  as  well  as  earnings  have  increased 
during  the  period  will  hardly  be  denied.  Common  experience 
tells  us  this.  As  to  the  relative  increase  in  two  cases  nothing  has 
been  shown.  The  above  facts  are  merely  mentioned  in  order  that 
the  data  submitted  may  not*lead  to  misleading  conclusions. 

NUMBER  OF  PEBSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  MONTHS. 

The  second  part  of  the  basic  tables  deal  with  the  number  of 
persons  employed  each  month.  As  said  in  the  introduction  this 
number  was  ascertained  by  first  adding  together  from  the  time 
books  the  number  employed  each  week  during  the  month  and 
then  dividing  the  sum  obtained  by  the  number  of  the  weeks  thus 
included  for  the  month.  The  quotient  which  was  obtained 
through  this  operation  was  regarded  as  the  number  employed 
for  the  month  in  question.  That  the  figures  in  these  tables  which 
show  how  many  persons  were  at  .work  each  month  thus  repre- 
sent the  average  number  need  hardly  be  said. 

The  following  table  shows  for  1899  and  1900  the  number  of 
persons  employed  each  month  throughout  each  year : 
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NUMBER  OF   PERbONS   EMPLOYED  BACH   MONTH   IN  1899-1900. 


Months. 


Janaarj  

February  

March 

April  

May  

June   

July  

August    

September  ... 

October 

November   ... 
December   ... 

Average 


NUMBBR  OF  PBH- 
80N8  EMPLOThD. 


71,301 
72,942 
73,267 
78,575 
82.m 
83,m 
83,547 
84,096 
83,851 
82,548 
82,006 
79,571 


79,871 


1900. 


77,379 
78,173 
79,687 
81,514 
82.639 
82.792 
80,777 
81  ,£85 
81.424 
80,713 
79.466 
76.770 


80,159 


In  the  preceding  table  is  founcj  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed each  month  during  the  two  years  included. 

In  looking  over  this  table  many  features  bearing  upon  the  sit- 
uation during  the  period  may  be  sejen.  Among  other  things  the 
conditions  appear  to  have  been  more  even,  or  business  less  sub- 
ject to  fluctuations  in  1900,  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
average  number  employed  was  also  slightly  greater  the  latter 
year. 

From  1899,  the  smallest  number,  or  71,301,  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  January,  while  for  1900,  the  greatest  number,  or 
84,096  persons,  are  found  in  August.  Between  the  two  points 
there  was  thus  a  difference  of  12,795  persons. 

For  1900  the  sm.allest  and  greatest  number  were  employed  in 
December  and  June,  respectively.  In  the  former  case  the  num- 
ber was  75,770  persons,  in  the  latter  82,792  persons,  a  difference 
of  7,022  persons. 

The  variations  as  between  the  months  were  considerably 
greater  in  1899.  This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  figures 
themselves,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the 
smallest  and  greatest  number  was  12,795  persons  for  that  year, 
as  against  7,022  persons  in  1900.  This  indicates  that  produc- 
tion was  more  spasmodic  or  fluctuating  in  the  former  year. 

In  both  cases  employment  was  lightest  during  the  first  few 
months  of  the  year,  but  for  1899  this  fact  is  much  more  appar- 
ent. The  first  three  months  of  that  year  show  a  smaller  num- 
6 
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ber  than  at  any  time  the  year  following.  As  an  off-set  to  this, 
however,  the  number  during  the  four  summer  months  was 
greater  than  those  for  any  month  in  1900.  The  revival  of  busi- 
ness which  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1898,  continued  through- 
out the  following  year,  though  not  without  sharp  changes.  In 
1900,  the  high  level  which  was  reached  the  preceding  year  was 
steadily  maintained.  These  facts  can  be  deducted  from  the  fig- 
ures and  are  in  accord  with  general  observation  upon  this  matter. 

The  average  number  employed  during  the  year  was  79,871, 
in  1899,  and  80,159,  in  1900,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter 
year  of  288  persons,  or  less  than^ne-half  of  one  per  cent.  This 
is  also  a  slight  indication  of  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  business 
in  the  latter  year. 

From  the  figures  in  the  preceding  table  have  been  computed 
the  per  cent,  of  employment  and  unemployment  for  each  month 
(luring  the  two  years  and  these  facts  are  presented  in  the  follow- 


ing table: 


PER  CENT.  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


r 


Months. 


Pee  Cent,  of 
Emplotmbnt. 


1899. 


1900. 


Per  Cent,  of 
Unkmplotmbmt. 


1899. 


January   

February  — 

March    

April    

May  

June  

July  

August    

September    .. 

October 

November  ... 
December  ... 

Average 


84.79 

93.46 

16.21 

86.74 

94.42 

13.26 

89.50 

96.26 

10.50 

93.43 

98.46 

6.57 

97.66 

99.82 

2.34 

98.83 

100.00 

1.17 

99.34 

97.67 

.66 

100  00 

98.54 

99.11 

98.35 

.89 

98.16 

97.49 

1.84 

97.51 

95.97 

2.49 

94.62 

91.62 

5.38 

94.98 

96.82 

5.02 

_    „ 

.  _^ ._    _ 

1900. 


6.54 
5.58 
3.75 
1.54 
.18 


2.43 
1.46 
1.66 
2.51 
4.03 
8.48 


3.18 


Tho  prooedinp:  table  is  concerned  exclusively  with  the  range  of 
finploymeiit  and  uneraplo^Tnent,  that  is,  with  the  proportion  of 
the  workers  who  had  employment  or  were  without  employment 
during  the  diflFerent  months  each  year.  The  figures  in  this  table 
wc^ro  computed  from  those  in  the  one  which  precedes  it,  and  the 
o])oration  is  simple.  It  consists  simply  of  this:  The  number 
of  jHn'Fons  for  the  month  when  the  greatest  nimiber  were  em- 
])l(>yed  was  regarded  as  100  per  cent.,  while  the  number  for  each 
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of  the  other  months  were  regarded  in  their  per  cent,  of  this. 
In  other  words,  the  highest  number  for  any  month  was  r^arded 
as  full  employment,  and  the  number  for  each  of  the  other  months 
as  less  than  full  employment  in  proportion  to  the  difference  be- 
tween this  number  and  the  highest  number.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  example  directly  from  the  table.  In.  1899,  the 
greatest  number  were  employed  in  August.  For  this  month 
there  was  therefore  full  employment.  During  each  of  the  other 
months  of  the  year  a  smaller  number  were  employed  and  the  pro- 
portion pr  per  cent,  relation  which  each  of  these  smaller  num- 
bers bear  to  the  highest  number  is  regarded  as  the  state  of  em- 
ployment for  that  month.  The  difference  between  this  per  cent, 
and  one  hundred  is  regarded  as  the  proportion  who  were  unem- 
ployed. This  explanation,  is  not  very  clear,  but  a  glance  at  the 
table  itself  will  show  what  is  meant. 

Going  back  to  the  table  we  find  that  in  1899  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  persons  were  employed  in  August,  while  in  1900,  June 
shows  the  greatest  number.  During  these  months  there  was 
therefore  full  employment.  No  other  month  during  either  year 
shows  as  many  persons  employed.  In  January,  1899,  the  num- 
ber employed  constituted  84.79  per  cent,  of  those  where  em- 
ployed in  August  of  the  same  year.  The  balance  between  thesp 
two  months  were  thus  unemployed.  In  January,  1900,  the  num- 
ber employed  constituted  93.46  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in 
June,  which  month  showed  the  greatest  number.  The  propor- 
tion who  were  unemployed  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  was 
thus  6.54  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

January  seems  to  be  the  dullest  month.  The  number  em- 
ployed were  then  the  smallest  and  the  number  unemployed  the 
greatest.  The  range  of  unemployment,  however,  was  much 
wider  in  1899.  In  fact  more  than  twice  as  many  were  then 
without  work  as  in  the  same  month  in  1900.  This  is  amply 
shown  by  the  figures  which  places  the  unemployed  at  15.21  and 
6.54  per  cent,  respectively.  In  February,  however,  the  unem- 
ployed had  decreased  considerably  and  this  decrease  continued 
up  to  the  time  each  year  when  all  were  at  work.  From  the  high- 
est point  in  August  and  June  respectively  there  was  again  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  imemployed  until  the  end  of  the  year.     The 
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course  of  unemployment  therefore  ran,  from  15.21,  and  6.54  per 
cent,  respectively,  as  stated,  up  to  full  employment,  then  it  grad- 
ually widened  again  until  in  December  when  it  stood  at  5.38  and 
8.48  per  cent,  respectively. 

These  figures  certainly  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
course  of  employment.  They  show  the  range  for  each  month, 
and  thus  point  out  when  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  smallest  num- 
ber were  out  of  work.  They  also  show  that  the  number  of  the 
unemployed  was  much  smaller  in  1900  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  This  fact  is  also  borne  out  by  the  last  figures  in  the  table, 
those  giving  the  averages.  For  these  figures  show  that  the  num- 
ber unemployed  amounted  to  5.02  per  cent  in  1899  as  against 
[^  only  8.18  per  cent,  in  1900. 

What  value,  if  any,  do  these  figures  possess  ?  This  question 
has  often  been  asked  and  discussed.  Some  claim  and  have  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  their  value  is  small.  While  they  admit 
that  the  figures  constitute  a  fair  index  to  the  condition  in  the  in- 
dustry they  may  represent,  they  cannot  throw  much  light  upon 
[;^  the  situation  as  a  whole  because  all  industries  are  not  repre- 

sented.    This  view  has  weight.     It  is  based  upon  many  facts 
"^  '  that  cannot  be  overlooked.     As  a  general  proposition  there  is 

'{  only  one  way  in  whijch  the  absolute  number  of  those  who  are  un- 

i<  employed  at  a  given  time  can  be  ascertained,  and  that  is  by  a 

iiv  completed  census,  including  every  industry  and  all  kinds  of  em- 

k,-.'  ployment.     Such  a  census  is  possible  though  so  costly  that  it  can- 

^;  not  be  undertaken  by  the  bureau.     But  while  all  this  is  true 

^'  there  are  still  a  good  many  reasons  why  the  question  should  not 

>;,  be  dismissed  without  an  examination.     Such  an  examination, 

J  {■  •  however,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  make.     But  attention  will  be 

called  to  a  few  of  the  facts  that  have  a  close  bearing  upon  this 
matter. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  ?     In  the  first  place  most  occupations 
are  full  if  not  overcrowded  already.     Those  localities  are  few 
where  the  supply  of  workers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  the  demand. 
There  is  also  a  strong  tendency  to  stick  to  the  work  which  one  has 
'^\  become  familiar  with.     Once  a  factory  hand,  factory  work  is 

likely  to  be  preferred,  perhaps  not  always  from  choice,  but  from 
the  force  of  circumstances.  A  change  is  always  inconvenient. 
It  may  mean  the  learning  of  a  new  trade,  a  change  of  residence, 
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separation  from  family  or  friends.     Few  workers  are  making 
such  changes  unless  forced  to  do  so.     In  fact  the  tendency, 
ficial  or  natural,  to  stick  to  an  occupation  already  entered 
strong  that  many  persons  prefer  to  remain  idle  during  the  ( 
spell  in  their  line  rather  than  break  in  at  something  else, 
pression  in  one  line  is  also  likely  to  be  reflected  in  others.  'V 
workers  in  a  large  number  are  let  out  in  any  industry 
therefore  unlikely  that  any  considerable  part  of  them 
immediately  find  employment  elsewhere.     For  these  and  < 
reasons  it  is  very  probable  that  the  figures  in  these  tables  d( 
only  show  the  condition  in  the  industries  which  they  dir 
represent  but  also  that  they  throw  much  light  upon  the  cour 
employment  in  general.     The  figures  should  therefore  nc 
thrown  aside  without  at  least  a  thorough  examination; 

OTHER  PEESENTATIONS. 

The  figures  in  the  two  first  parts  of  the  tables  have  now 
considered  and  we  are  approaching  the  third  part.  The 
part  is  devoted  to  weekly  earnings,  the  second  to  persons 
ployed.  Both  of  these  have  been  covered  in  the  preceding  p 
The  third  part  appears  under  the  head  of  "other  presentati 
and  contains  a  most  varied  assortment  of  facts  and  calculat 
This  assortment,  however,  while  varied  comes  entirely  w 
the  subject  in  hand  as  may  be  seen  from  the  heads  under  ^ 
the  facts  are  in  a  way  sub-divided. 

The  facts  under  "other  presentations"  appear  under  four 
ferent  sub-heads,  or  (a)  under  smallest,  greatest,  and  av( 
number  of  persons  employed;  (b)  average  yearly  earnings 
time  in  operation ;  (c)  establishments  and  kind  of  managen 
(d)  capital,  product  and  wages,  etc. 

SMALLEST  J? UMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

By  this  is  meant  the  number  employed  during  that  month 
year  when  the  smallest  number  of  persons  were  employed. 

As  we  have  seen  above  and  as  we  know  from  observation 
other  sources,  the  number  of  persons  employed  vary  greatly  : 
time  to  tima     This  is  true  not  only  of  manufacturing  indus 
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but  of  practically  all  undortakingB  where  people  are  employed. 
The  main  reasons  for  this  are  f oimd  in  the  ups  and  downs  in  the 
course  of  business.  When  business  is  brisk  there  is  a  demand  for 
help,  when  it  falls  off  fewer  persons  are  needed,  and,  as  employ- 
ers cannot  afford  to  pay  wages  for  any  more  help  than  they  have 
employment  for,  those  who  are  not  needed  are  let  out  This  is 
an  important  fact  from  several  points  of  view.  It  is  the  outward 
phenomena  of  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  evils.  Those  who 
are  laid  off  usually  suffer  from  it  Most  of  them  depend  upon 
their  earnings  for  a  living  and  as  a  rule  the  earnings  are  not 
lai^  enough  to  permit  of  much  idleness.  The  off  season  is  also 
apt  to  be  felt  by  the  employers  as  well.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  to 
find  that  some  of  them  are  even  unable  to  make  expenses  while  it 
lasts. 

From  the  table  for  "all  industries"  it  is  found  that  the  small- 
est number  of  persons  employed  each  year  stood  as  follows : 

Smallest  number  in  1900 75,770 

Smallest  number  in  1899 71,301 

--  Excess  for  1900 4,469 

;;  Per  cent  of  excess  for  1900 6.27 

; '.  The  smallest  number  of  persons  employed  was  thus  75,770,  in 

I'-  1900,  and  71,301  in  1899.     This  gives  an  excess  to  the  former 

V  year  of  4,469  persons,  or  6.27  per  cent. 

^;  In  1899,  the  smallest  number  were  employed  in  January,  in 

^ ''  1900  they  are  found  in  December.     December  to  February  in- 

^  .  elusive  are  usually  the  quietest  months  in  the  manufacturing 

■V  line.  Of  course  there  are  individual  industries  which  have  their 

^4  '  busy  time  in  the  winter,  but  these  are  comparatively  few  in  nuin- 

^-  ber. 

GREATEST  NUMBEB  OF  TERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

Wo  have  thus  called  attention  to  the  smallest  number  enn- 
ployed.     The  next  step  will  be  to  consider  the  greatest  number. 

By  llio  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  is  meant  the  num- 
ber for  the  month  each  year  when  the  greatest  number  were  em- 
ployed, 
v.  These    are   the   figures    which    represent   full    employments 
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When  there  is  full  employment  conditions  in  general  are  also,  as 
a  rule,  favorable.  The  workers  are  then  earning  the  V 
wages  and  are  good  consumers  as  well  as  producers.  Tl 
ployers  are  making  profits  and  all  are  better  satisfied, 
fortunately,  however,  these  conditions  are  not  always  wi 
They  come,  stay  awhile,  and  then  disappear.  A  period  < 
certainty  sets  in.  Conditions  which  inspired  confidence  ai 
placed  by  conditions  which  inspire  only  doubt.  How  laboi 
during  these  changes  is  well  known.  No  class  suffers  m 
times  of  depression  than  the  wage  earning  class.  At  the  fin 
sign  of  adversity  the  first  act  is  to  restrict  production  or  to  ] 
the  hands.  When  things  begin  to  pick  up  they  are  not  ] 
work  imtil  old  stocks  are  worked  off.  But  even  in  good  tic 
bor  is  more  or  less  uncertain.  This  has  been  plainly  illustra 
the  preceding  pages.  During  the  period  covered  here  timej 
been  better  than  the  average.  Still  considerable  fluctuati 
the  number  employed  from  month  to  month  has  been  nc 
Between  the  smallest  and  greatest  number  there  has  been  q 
range.  Even  at  best  conditions  are  such  that  a  considerabl 
tion  must  remain  idle. 

The  causes  of  these  industrial  uncertainties  are  too  nun 
to  menjtion.  It  is  likely  however,  that  if  analyzed  to  theii 
point  they  would  be  found  in  the  very  imperfections  of  h 
nature.  No  one  is  infallible.  The  v/orkers  are  not  intel 
enough  to  guard  their  own  interest.  Precisely  the  same  i 
of  the  employers.  Shrewd  and  farsighted  as  they  may  b( 
cannot  always  see  far  enough  into  the  future  to  be  able  i 
what  is  going  to  happen.  Few  are  also  able  to  calculate  wi 
solute  certainty  the  effect  of  this  or  that  policy,  even  for  a 
industry.  The  result  is  that  those  harmonious  relations  be 
production  and  consumption  which  are  so  necessary  to  stabl 
ditions  are  constantly  in.  danger  of  being  disturbed.  Anc 
out  of  joint  the  break  is  sure  to  follow. 

The  following  figures  deal  with  the  greatest  nuiiiber  of  p< 
employed  for  any  month  during  the  two  years  covered, 
plain,  these  facts  also  have  been  taken  from  the  table  for  1 
dustries. 
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Greatest  number  in  1899 84,096 

Greatest  number  in  1900 82,792 

Excess  in  1899 1,304 

Per  cent,  of  excess 1.55 

The  above  figures  give  the  number  of  persons  during  the  month 
each  year  when  the  greatest  number  were  employed. 

In  1899  the  greatest  number  were  employed  in  January,  in 
1900  in  June.  The  number  in  the  former  case  was  84,096, 
while  in  the  latter  it  was  82,792.  This  means  a  decrease  for 
1900  of  1,304  persons,  or  1.55  per  cent. 

While  1900  thus  shows  a  decrease  in  the  greatest  number  it 
had,_  as  was  seen  above,  a  very  decided  increase  the  smallest 
number.  As  will  be  seen  later  the  average  number  was  also 
slightly  greater  for  this  year.  On  the  whole  therefore  it  can  be 
said  that  the  industrial  conditions  were  rather  better  in  1900, 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  at  least  as  far  as  steady  employment 
is  concerned. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  for  each  industry  in  1899  and 
1900  the  smallest  number  of  persons  employed  together  with 
month  in  which  they  were  found,  and  the  greatest  number  em- 
ployed, together  with  the  month  when  this  number  was  found. 
The  facts  in  each  case  have  been  taken  from  the  tables  for  the 
respective  industries.  No  calculations  have  been  made  itpon  the 
figures,  and  the  table  as  a  whole  is  merely  a  compilation  of  facts 
which  appear  elsewhere  in  this  part.  The  reason  lor  presenting 
it  is  to  get  these  facts  together  into  one  place,  in  such  form  that 
the  smallest  and  greatest  number  together  with  the  months  in 
which  they  occurred  could  be  easily  found.  As  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  table  there  is  little  to  say.  Perhaps  it  is  not  of  any. 
It  seemed,  however,  that  there  might  be  persons  who  would  like 
to  compare  the  facts  given  for  the  different  industries.  If  this 
should  be  the  case  the  arrangement  of  these  facts  in  one  table 
will  certainly  be  of  some  convenience. 
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SMALLEST  AND  GREATEST  NUMBER  OF   PERSONS  EMPLOYED.  TOGETHER 
WITH  THE  MONTH  WHEN  THEY  WERE  POUND. 


Industries. 


— ^^ 

ARricultural  implements 

Artisan  lools 

Beef  and  pork  packing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Boxes,  packing  and  cigars. .. 
Brick,  tile  ond  sewer  pipe  . .. 

Brooms,  etc 

Burial  cases     

Canning  vegetable 

(*emeut,  lime  and  plaster 

Cigars 

Chairs 

Clothing 

Cooking  and  heating   appa- 
ratus  

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Cotton  und  linen  goods 

Electric  and  gas  apparatus.. 

Flour  and  feed 

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 

Furniture 

Iron,  malleable 

Knit  goodf 

Lager  beer 

Leather 

Lumber 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous 

Office  flxtureii 

Paint    

Paper  and  pulp 

Saddlery 

Sash,  etc 

Sheet  metAl  goods 

Ship  building 

Soap,  lye  and  potash 

Staves  and  heading 

Su>ne 

Straw  goods 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks  and  valises 

Veneer 

Wagons 

Wooden  ware .        

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  .. 


Smallest  N< 


1899 


Oct... 
June 
Sept.. 
May.. 
Jan... 
Mar.. 
Jan  .. 
Dec  .. 
Jan  .. 
Jan  . 
Jan  .. 
Jan  . 
Mar.. 
Jan  .. 

Jan  .. 
Jan  .. 
Feb  .. 
Jan  .. 
Aug  .. 
Mar.. 
Jan  .. 
Jan  . 
Jan  .. 
Jan  .. 
Jan  .. 
Jan  .. 
Jan  .. 
Jan  .. 
July.. 
Dec  .. 
June  . 
Jan  .. 
Sept.. 
Jan  .. 
Jan  .. 
Aug  .. 
May.. 
Oct... 
Feb  .. 
Nov  .. 
Jan  .. 
Dec  .. 
Doc  .. 
Sept.. 
Jan  .. 
June  . 


AVERAGE   NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  was  obtained  by  add- 
ing togethjer  the  number  for  each  month  and  dividing  the  sum 
thus  obtained  by  the  number  of  the  months,  or  by  twelve.  This 
applies  to  the  figures  for  each  industry  as  well  as  to  those  for  all 
industries. 
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The  average  number  employed  for  all  industries  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Average  number  in  1900 80,159 

Average  number  in  1899 79,871 

Excess  in  1900 288 

Per  cent,  of  this  excess : 36 

In  1900  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  was  80,159, 
in  1899  it  was  7.9,871 .  There  was  thus.an  increase  for  the  year 
first  mentioned  of  288  persons  amounting  to  .36  per  cent. 

The  smallest,  greatest  and  average  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed have  thus  been  given  and  this  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  Ihey  give  quite  closely  the  extreme  changes  in 
employment ;  then  ftgain  they  point  out  a  good  many  things  con- 
cerning the  industrial  situation.  They  also  throw  some  light  on 
the  employing  capacity  of  the  factories  in  this  state. 

These  figures  are  of  course  of  the  greatest  value  when  consid- 
ered together.  In  that  case  those  in  one  group  act  as  a  check 
upon  those  in  the  others.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  averages. 
For  this  -reason,  and  also  because  they  measure  the  condition  as 
between  the  two  years,  the  figures  giving  the  average  number  are 
also  the  most  important. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  industries  for  the  two  years,  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed  together  with  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  1900  as  compared  with  1899. 
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in  1900  than  the  preceding  and  measures  the  diffeueace-.  It 
shows  the  average  for  each  industry  if  divided  equally  among 
all ;  and  the  average  for  all  industries. 

Comparing  the  figures  for  the  two  years  we  find  that  2^  in- 
dustries employed  more  and  that  26  industries  employed  fewer 
persons  in  the  latter  year.  While  the  industries  showing  an  ex- 
cess in  1900  are  less  strong  numerically,  being  22  as  against  26, 
the  excess  in  their  case  more  than  offset  the  decrease  shown  for 
the  latter.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  for  all  industries  the 
average  for  1900  is  the  highest.  It  is  interesting  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  figures  in  the  table.  Those  who  are  fully  familiar 
with  the  conditions  in  the  various  industries  during  the  period 
covered  would  undoubtedly  be  able  to  explain  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  number  employed. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION. 

By  this  is  meant  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation  each 
year  by  all  the  establishments  which  are  included  in  each  in- 
dustry as  well  as  by  the  total  for  all  industries.  Each  establish- 
ment reported  as  to  the  nimiber  of  days  it  had  been  in  operation. 
These  figures  were  used  as  a  basis  from  which  the  averages  were 
computed. 

The  next  table  in  order  shows  for  each  of  the  46  industries  and 
for  all  industries  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation  in 
1899  and  1900  respectively  together  with  the  increase  and  de- 
crease in  number  and  per  cent,  in  1900  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year.  These  figures  may  not  mean  a  great  deal  when 
standing  alone,  but  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  other 
figures  in  this  part  and  with  the  situation  in  general  they  become 
more  important. 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  IN  1899—900. 


Indcstbibs. 


Agricflltaral  implements  

Artisans'  tools 

Beef  and  pork  packing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper  

Boxes,  packing  and  cigars  

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe  

Brooms,  etc 

Borial  cases  

Canning  vegetables  

Cement,  lime  and  plaster 

Cigars   

Chairs  

Clothing    

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Confectionery  

Cooperage  

^otto'n  and  linen  goods 

Electric  and  gas  apparatus  supplies 

Flour  and  feed  

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens  

Furniture    

Iron,  malleable  

Knit  goods  

Lager  beer  

Leather  

Lumber    

Machinery    

Miscellaneous  

Office  fixtures  -» 

Paint    

Paper  and  pulp  

Saddlery    

Sash,  etc • 

Sheet  metal  goods  

Ship  bu.tdlng  

Soap,  lye  and  i>otash  

Staves  and  heading  

Stone   

Straw  goods  

Toys  and  games  

Trunks  and  valises  

V  eneer 

Wagons    

Wooden  ware   

Wooien  and  worsted  goods  

Average   


No.  of 

eatab- 

iish- 

meats. 


27 
0 

9 
28 

6 
29 
32 
18 

3 
16 
12 
48 
12 
29 

5 
13 

'I 

24 

70 

11 

44 

23 

18 

72 

18 

98 

102 

54 

15 

7 

30 

7 

66 

21 

7 

9 

15 

15 

3 

6 

9 

8 

55 

9 

17 


1,152 


Days  in 
Opsbation  in 


1899. 


289 
284 
298 
261 
150 
268 
300 
139 
258 
292 
281 
296 
292 
295 
266 
300 


290 
297 
292 
301 
307 
230 
297 
297 
296 
275 
295 

77 
01 
-79 
303 
244 


282 
300 
274 
284 


J90 


19C0 


281 
300 
282 
280 
298 
255 
149 
249 
298 
129 
261 
286 
278 
290 
286 
295 
268 
291 
297 
272 
293 
286 
289 
289 
315 


299 
294 
295 
273 
295 
302 
274 
301 
292 
298 
246 
262 
276 
281 
290 
282 
296 


Incrbasb  + 
Dkcbkabb  — 

IN  19U0. 


Amount. 


278 


+ 


6 

1 

19 
2 

10 
7 
6 
3 

6 


9 
2 

10 
6 
4 
8 
3 

14 
1 
5 
2 
3 
1 
2 


±    t 


13 
5 
2 
4 
17 
19 
6 


—    4 

±     t 


—    2 


Per  cent. 


.25 


2.42 
1.41 


2.30 
.67 
7.09 
.ff7 
7.19 
2.71 
2.05 
1.07 
2.03 
2.05 


3.00 

.67 
3.55 
2.01 
1.38 
2.69 
1.03 
4.65 

.38 
2JL7 

.71 
1.01 
3.38 

.73 


2.03 
1.09 


4.66 
1.65 
.82 
1.50 
5.80 
7.25 
2.03 


1.33 

.73 

2.11 


.72 


The  preceding  table  relates  to  the  time  in  operation.  In  con- 
sidering the  figures  for  all  industries  it  is  found  that  the  average 
number  of  days  in  operation  was  280  in  1899  and  278  in  1900. 
There  was  thus  a  decrease  for  the  latter  year  of  2  days  or  .72  per 
cent  These  figures  represent  the  nearest  whole  number.  There 
were  fractions  in  each  case  but  these  have  been  eliminated. 

The  facts  thus  mentioned  represents  all  industries.  Going 
back  through  the  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  facts,  as  ap- 
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plicable  to  each  industry,  are  also  given.  To  consider  each  in- 
dustry separately,  however,  is  hardly  necessarly  and  mostly  for 
the  reason  that  the  table  itself  is  so  plain  as  to  convey  the  full 
meaning  of  the  facts  presented. 

On  the  whole  the  diiferenoes  as  between  the  two  years  are  nbt 
great.  In  two  industries  it  reaches  19  days  but  these  are  the  ex- 
tremes.    In  most  cases  the  variations  amount  to  a  few  days  only. 

One  week  would  probably  be  a  fair  average.  In  comparing 
the  figures  not  only  as  between  the  industries  but  as  between' 
the  two  years  many  interesting  facts  may  be  developed. 

Of  the  46  industries  included  33  show  a  decrease  for  1900,  Y 
show  an  increase  and  6  no  change.  These  facts,  especially  in  ad- 
dition to  the  decrease  of  2  days  for  all  industries  when  taken  to- 
gether plainly  indicate  a  tendency  toward  a  shorter  operating 
time  for  the  latter  year. 

The  reasons  for  this  tendency  are  not  easily  discovered.  In 
fact  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  remaining  facts  in  this  part 
The  situation  in  1900,  as  a  whole,,  seems  to  show  an  improve- 
ment upon  that  of  1899.  More  persons  were  employed,  the 
earnings  were  higher,  the  investment  was  greater  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  products  was  rather  marked.  Manu- 
facturers who  were  asked  regarding  the  decrease  in  the  time  in 
operation  stated  that  it  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  closing  down 
for  repairs.  This  answer  probably  explains  the  situation. 
From  the  reports  as  a  whole  it  is  plain  that  few  had  to  remain 
idle  because  of  lack  of  business.  In  fact  many  were  unable  to 
fill  all  their  orders,  while  practically  none  were  without  them. 


AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS. 

The  figures  under  this  head  shows  the  average  yearly  earnings 
to  each  person  when  the  average  number  were  employed. 

This  amount  was  obtained  by  adding  together  the  amount  paid 
as  wages  by  the  different  establishments  and  dividing  this 
amount  by  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  estab- 
lishments thus  included. 

The  next  table  in  order  thus  shows  for  each  industry  sep- 
arately and  for  all  industries,  the  average  yearly  earnings  in 
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1899  and.  1900.  It  also  shows  the  increase  an^  decrease  both  in 
amount  and  per  cent  in  1900  when  compared  with  the  year 
which  preceded.  The  figures  presented  in  this  table  are  signifi- 
cant. Th^  should  be  closely  studied  not  only  when  standing 
alone  but  in  connection  with  the  weekly  earnings,  the  number  em- 
ployed and  the  product.  In  fact  they  have  some  bearing  upon 
all  the  other  presentations  in  this  part. 


AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  1S99— 1^900. 


Industribs. 


No.  of 

estab* 

Ush- 

meuts. 


AVSBAQB  YBABLT 

Earnihos  in 


am. 


1900. 


Incrsase  -H 

Dbcreasb  — 

IN  1900. 


Amount. 


Per  cent. 


AgricQltural   Implements 

Artisans'  tools  

Beef  and  pork  packing  ... 

±>oot8  and  shoes  

Boxes,  paper 


Boxes,  packing  and  cigars  

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  etc 

Burial  cases  , 

Canning  vegetables   , 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster  

Cigars   ,  — 

Chairs  

Clothing 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus  . 

Confectionery    

Cooperage 

Cotton  and  linen  goods  

Electric  and  gas  apparatus  supplies 

Flour  and  jfeed   

Furs«  gloves  and  mittens  

Furniture   

Iron,  malleable  

Knit  goods  

Lager  l>€er  

Tjeather    

Lumber  

Machinery  

Miscellaneous    

Office  fixtures  

Paint    

Paper  apd  pulp  

Saddlery    

Sash,  etc 

Sheet  metal  roods  

Ship   building    

8nap,  lye  and  potash  

Staves  and  heading  

Stone  

Straw  goods  

Tovs  and  games  

Trunks  and  valises  

Vpueer    

Wagons    

Wooden  ware  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  


27 

9 

9 
28 

6 
29 
32 
18 

3 
16 
12 
48 
12 
29 

5 
13 
17 

6 
24 
70 
11 
44 
23 
18 
72 
18 
98 
102 
54 
15 

7 


21 

7 

9 

15 

15 

3 

9 

8 
55 

9 
17 


$475  00 
875  10 
407  00 

.302  64 

254  10 
280  94 
81178 
80162 
o60  78 
232  88 
864  W 
367  32 

310  60 
341  60 
468  68 
232  83 

386  00 
245  89 
482  24 
636  66 
812  68 
322  42 
490  09 
215  13 
461  08 
390  00 
429  77 
543  94 
424  14 
898  93 
362  01 
401  69 

387  84 
358  83 
280  78 
454  05 
378  90 

311  73 
53S57 
285  69 

255  75 
.^04  07 

?n  n 

4^  66 
.^20  90 
303  54 


Average 


.1  1452 


I  £94  58 


-I- 


1547  26 
447  87 
429  64 
355  28 
256  20 
300  17 
380  65 
299  84 
343  48 
247  02 
8tfl33 
369  07 
324  29 
327  40 
470  62 
243  48 
412  00 
268.55 
462  06 
626  50 
339  84 
343  23 
48183 
24175 
514  33 
406  27 
461  08 
545  45 
424  84 
423  88 
375  76 
399  27 
366  06 
366  97 
317  ?6 
451  39 
349  99 
3?3  88 
576  84 
?99  10 
287  4?> 
321  28 
?50  15 
440  Rl 
.^128  29 
309  80 


II 


$27  74 
72.77 
22.64 
+  52  64 
+  110 
+  19  23 
+  68.77 

—  168 
780 

14  14 
+  26  56 
+  175 
+  18  69 

14  20 
+  204 
+  10  65 
+  27  60 
+  22  66 
-19  58 

—  9  16 
+  27  16 
+  20  81 
-826 
+  26  62 
+  53  25 
+  16  27 
+  31  31 
+  151 
+  70 
+  24  46 
+  13  75 

—  2  42 
-2178 
+  7  14 
+  36  58 
!—  2  66 
1-28  91 
(+  22  IK 
1+37  77 
1+  13  41 
1+  31  70 
'+17  21 
1+  ?S  84 
I—  10  05 
14-  7  ?9 
1+    6  26 


15.21 

19.40 
5.56 

17.39 

.43 

6.84 

22.06 
.69 
2.08 
6.07 
7.28 
.48 
4.41 
4.16 
.44 
4.57 
7.17 
9.22 
4.06 
5.36 
8.69 
6.45 
168 

12.87 

11.66 

4.18 

7.29 

.29 

.16 

6.13 

380 

.60 

5.95 

1.99 

13.03 
.59 
7.63 
7.11 
7.01 
4.fi9 

12. ?9 
5.6fi 

1'>.48 
2  23 
2  .?0 
2.06 


I    411  48    »+  16  90 


4  28 
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Thu  above  table  is  made  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  other  tables 
in  this  part.  It  gives  each  industry  included.  Then  for  each 
of  these  industries  it  gives  the  number  of  establishments,  the  av- 
erage yearly  earnings  to  each  person  employed,  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  1900  and  the  per  cent,  of  same. 

Taking  up  first  the  figures  for  all  industries  as  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  table  it  is  seen  that  the  average  earnings  to  each 
worker  was  $394.58  and  $411.48  respectively  for  the  two  years. 
This  indicates  an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of  $16.90,  or  4.28 
per  cent. 

Thi?  was  the  average  for  all  industries.  For  individual  in- 
dustries the  earnings  stand  at  some  point  either  above  or  below 
these  figures.  In  industries  such  as  confectioneries,  knit  goods, 
toys,  etc.,  the  earnings  are  extremely  low.  In  others  again  such 
as  flour  and  feed,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  etc.,  the  earnings  are 
much  higher. 

While  on  the  whole  there  was  an  increase  in  earnings  this  in- 
eresise  was  not  shared  by  all  of  the  46  industries.  This  is  evi- 
dent even  from  a  glance  at  the  table.  The  majority,  however, 
show  an  increase  for  1900.  Classified  upon  this  basis  it  is 
foimd  that  34  industries  show  a  higher  average  earning  in  1900 
than  for  the  preceding  year  and  that  12  show  a  lower. 

In  considering  the  percentages  of  the  changes  which  took  place 
the  same  tendencies  are  found  as  in  the  amount.  In  one  case  the 
increase  amounts  to  over  22  per  cent.,  in  another  to  over  19  per 
cent,  and  in  a  third  to  seventeen.  These  are  the  greatest 
changes.  Eight  industries  show  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  and 
over ;  fifteen  show  an  increase  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.,  and 
for  eleven  the  increase  is  less  than  five  per  cent. ;  while  the  re- 
maining twelve  show  a  smaller  decrease  in  earnings. 

PRIVATE  FIRMS  AND  CORPORATIONS,  PARTNERS  AND  STOCK- 
HOLDERS. 

Each  establishment  was  requested  to  report  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  private  firm  or  corporation.  All  the  private  firms,  and  all 
but  26  corporations  complied  with  this  request.  Those  who 
failed  to  comply  attributed  this  failure  to  their  inability  to  ascer- 
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tain  the  number  of  theh*  dtockholderA.  Aa  moi^t  6f  th( 
were  corporations  whose  shares ^re  traded  from  day  to  d 
likely  Ihat  their  position  in  this  respect  was  justifiable. 

Tho  facts  thus  obtained  have  been  compiled  and  are  pr 
in  the  following  table.  As  will  be  noticed  this  table  is  qui 
covering  two  pages.  It  gives  in  detail  each  of  the  indusi 
eluded.  Then  for  each  of  these  industries  it  sliows  fc 
and  1900  the  number  of  private  firms  together  with  the 
tive  number  of  male,  female,  and  total  number  of  partn 
stockholders,  and  the  number  of  corporations  together  v 
respective  number  of  male,  female,  and  total  number  o 
holders.  It  also  gives  the  total  number  of  identical  e€ 
ments  included  each  year.  As  thus  completed  the  tabl 
the  figures  for  each  year,  and,  as  the  classifications  are  the 
admits  of  many  interesting  comparisons.  For  instance, 
ing  the  private  firms  and  corporations  each  year  it  thro^ 
light  upon  the  tendency  in  the  mode  of  management;,  and 
ing  the  partners  and  stockholders  it  reveals  much  that  n 
whether  there  is  a  tendency  towards  concentration  in  the 
ship  of  industrial  enterprises.  The  facts  shoWn  are  i 
elusive  on  either  point,  but  are  certainly  significant. 
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PXUYAfri):  Tf  Rjws  Aii^  QQRPoa4/iiiONb,  i^abthbrs  and  stockholders 

.      .  ,  IN  1899. 


I'Uii 


InDU8TBI£8.  , 


Agricultural  Jmpiements  , , 
ArttMua^'  twTm  1  i u:j. . -j.-,; . . . 
Bet'f  'and  pork  papklng  .^ . . 

KoxfH,   paper   

Brick,  tile  and  sew^r  pipe 

BritfftFcafees  '     ^        \    \^- 


it  I 


^^• 


Cigarsr - 

(^Irtrtl'  ..:.■.'..;.' 

cJJoktiife  it*  lieatlfig  aitparatus 

Coniectionery    ^ , .... 

Ccoperagfe  -jlw- J,.'.. 

Cottoh   and    linen   goodn 
Rletrtr^Q  ^^as  Appmatus  sup- 
plies     

F>o^p  ^nld'.ff'Qd    , 

Furs,"  gloves  and   mittens. 

li^iMSttek'b.rii::::::::::-. 
S'^'T.^^-:;:::::::::;:::: 

Machinery    

Miscellaneous  

Office   fixtures  

Paint    

Paper  and   pulp    

Saddlery  

Sash,    etc 

Sheet  metal  goods  

Ship  building  

Soap,  lye  and  potash   

Staves  and  heading  

Stone    

Straw    goods    

Torff  and  games  

Trunks  and   valises   

Voneer  « I 

Wagons    I 

Wor>«T  en  wn  re  I 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  ..1 


5 
16 
23 
14 

1 

ft 

46 

2 
10 

3 

2 
13 

3 

9 
45 

9 

16 
5 
4 

37 
5 

42 

52 

24 
6 
4 
4 
2 

42 

16 
31 
6 
7 

10! 
1! 
31 
II 
3! 

39' 
21 
51 


PARTNBRl 


i  OP 

Partners. 


.TJ)    [ 


16 
71 
17 
36 

9 
11 
60 
11 
66 
99 
48 
13 

61 
111 

61 
^51 
29' 

f^i 

91 
14' 
171 

It 

61 
3' 

41 
591 

21 

71 


Total 


5711  1,029' 


4 
67 

3 
25 

7 

2 
14 
24 

16 
76 
17 
36 

9 
12 
75 
11 
73 
102 
52 
13 

6 
11 

7 
SSI 
29' 

5 
10 
14 
19 

1 

8 

3 

4( 
62! 

21 

71 

-I- 


®2 
So 


Number  of 
Stockholders. 


23 

1 

5 
19 

1 
13 

8 

\ 

11 
9 
2 
10 
19 
2 
7 
4 
3 

15 
23 


28 
17 
13 
34 
12 
B6i 
461 


185 
5 
33 

147 
6 
55 
45 
26 
13 

345 

319 
U 

147 

139 

8 

31 

35 

124 

120 
157 


373 
436 
85 
383 
3.099 
290 
264 
28!  1,347 
91      123 


3 
25 

5 
24 

5 

2 

3 
8 
3 
2 
2 
8 
5 
161 

ill 


9 

320 

191 
1431 

17 
111 
421 
31! 
22| 
111 

56l 

31' 

3031 

311 

781 


47 


36 
21 
21 
66 
1,023 
49 
43 
17 


S  *-  o 

—  t  o 

<  «  o 


551  1.0841 


5551  9.4881 
I     I 


1 

41 

4 

I 

1 
4 
1 

"2 

1 
16 

2 
55 

4 
27 

-I- 


5 
S3 
166 

7 
56 
58 

29 

19 
369 
394 

11 

165 

200 

8 

37 

36 
174 

145 
187 
8 
409 
457 
106 
449 

307 
1.361 

123 
10 

361 
23 

146 
19 
12 
46 
32 
22 
13 
7 
72 
83 


105 


19 
54 

177 
16 
84 
97 
58 
21 


78 
168 
226 

15 

60 
198 

161 

263 

26 

446 

466 

118 

524 

4.188 

412 

409 

1,416 

136 

16 

372 

90 

234 

48 

17 

56 

46 

41 

14 

15 

75 

37 

420 

37 

112 


1.809'11, 297112, 381 

I     I 
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PRIVATE  FIRMS  AND  CORPORATIONS,  PARTNERS  ANT>  STOCKHOLDERS 

IN  1900. 


CoTisideriTifir  the  totals  in  the  preceding:  table  it  is  fonnd  that  in 
1 899  of  the  1,1 52  establishments  included  571  were  private  firms 
Tvith  1,029  male,  55  female,  or  a  total  of  1,084  partners;  and 
there  were  555  corporations  with  9,488  male,  1,809  female,  or 
a  total  of  11,297  stockholders.  The  partners  or  stockholder? 
combined  thus  nnmbered  12,881  persons. 
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In  1900  there  were  557  private  firms  with  934  male,  43  fe- 
male, or  a  total  of  977  partners;  and  569  corporations  with 
12,882  male,  2,440  female,  or  a  total  of  15,322  stockholders. 
The  total  number  of  both  partners  and  stockholders  this  year  was 
thus  16,299  persons. 

This  represents  the  totals.  In  comparing  the  figures  for  the 
two  years,  the  increase  or  decrease  for  the  latter  year  may  be  seen. 

During  the  period  covered  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  private  firms  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  corporations. 
This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  of  the  1,152  establishments  in- 
cluded, 571,  or  49.56  per  cent,  were  private  firms  in  1899,  while 
only  557,  or  48.35  per  cent,  were  private  firms  in  1900.  There 
had  thus  been  a  decrease  of  1.21  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
private  firms  and  an  increase  of  the  same  amount  in  the  number 
of  corporations.  This  change  is  not  great.  But  if  it  should  be 
found  that  it  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  it  would  be  only 
natural  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  tendency  towards  the  corporate 
form  of  management  in  manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  decrease  in  the  private  firms  was  also  felt  by  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  partners.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  total  number 
of  partners  were  reduced  from  1,084  to  977,  a  decline  of  107  or 
practically  10  per  cent. 

The  male  partners  declined  from  1,029  to  934,  or  9.23  per 
cent. ;  and  the  female  partners  declined  from  55  to  43  or  nearly 
22  per  cent.  Since  there  wa6  a  decline  in  the  number  of  private 
firms  it  is  only  natural  there  should  also  be  a  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  partners. 

In  the  case  of  corporations  directly  the  opposite  phenomena 
may  be  noticed.  While  the  private  firms  together  with  those  in- 
terested in  them  declined  in  number,  the  corporations  and  the 
stockholders  increased.  As  seen  above  there  were  14  more  cor- 
1^^  porations  in  1900  than  in  the  preceding  year.     While  this 

^i  change  is  not  very  marked  it  is  perhaps  big  enough  to  show  the 

fe  V  tendency  in  this  respect. 

The  total  number  of  stockholders  changed  from  11,297  to 
15,322,  an  increase  of  2,951,  or  23.84  per  cent.  The  male  stock- 
holders increased  from  9,488  to  12,882,  or  35.77  per  cent,  and 
the  female  increased  from  1,809  to  2,440,  or  nearly  30  per  cent. 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  stockholdere  was  thus  much 
greater  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  corporations.  In 
1899  there  were  about  22  stockholders  to  each  corporation ;  while 
in  1900  there  were  about  27  to  each. 

The  total  number  of  both  partners  and  stockholders  was 
12,381  in  1899,  and  16,299  in  1900.  There  was  thus  an  in- 
crease for  the  latter  year  of  3,918,  or  31.64  per  cent  The  av- 
erage nimiber  of  partners  and  stockholders,  when  combined, 
to  each  one  of  the  1,152  establishments  was  about  11  in  the 
former  and  14  in  the  latter  year. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

Each  establishment  included  in  its  report  a  statement  of  the 
capital  it  had  employed  in  obtaining  the  products  for  the  years 
1899  and  1900.  From  these  figures  were  then  computed  first, 
the  total  amount  of  capital  used  by  the  establishments  in  each  of 
the  46  industries,  and  second  the  amount  for  all  the  establish- 
ments and  industries  included. 

To  define  capital,  or  in  other  words  to  explain  what  this  word 
stands  for  when  made  to  embrace  everything  that  by  a  stretch  of 
the  terms  might  be  included  under  it  in  a  manufacturing  enter- 
prise is  no  easy  matter  and  will  not  be  attempted. 

The  only  purpose  here  is  to  point  out  the  amount  invested  in 
such  tangible  objects,  or  means  of  production  as  may  be  classi- 
field  under  land,  buildings,  fixtures,  machinery  and  tools  of  all 
kinds,  material,  cash,  etc.  Capital  of  this  nature  is  well  under- 
stood and  comparatively  easily  ascertained.  Practically  every 
manufacturer  can  readily  tell  the  amount  invested  under  these 
heads. 

In  the  following  table  is  found  the  amount  of  lie  investment 
as  capital  for  each  year  not  only  in  the  establishments  in  each 
industry  but  for  alt  industries. 
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CAPITAL   INVESTED   OR   USED   IN   1899  AND  1900   BY   THE   ESTABLISH- 
MENTS INCLUDED. 


Industbies. 


0.2; 

g  ®  Q 


AgrteQltural    Implements. 

Artisans'  tools  

Beef  and  pork  packing... 

Boots  and  shoes  

Boxes,  paper  

Boxes,  packing  and  cigars 
Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 

Brooms,  etc 

Burial    cases    

Canning  vegetables   

Cement,    lime   and    plaster 

Cigars   

Chairs   

Clothing  

Cooking    and    heating    ap 

paratus  

Confectionery    

Cooperage  

Cotton  and  linen  goods   .. 
Electric   &   gas   apparatus 

supplies   

Flour  and  feed  

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens.. 

Furniture   

Iron,   malleable   

Knit  goods   

Lager  beer  

Leather    

Lumber    

Machinery    

Miscellaneous    

Office  fixtures   

Paint   

Paper  and  pulp  

Saddlery    

Sash,  etc 

Sheet  metal  goods  

Ship   buildine    

Soap,  lye  and  potash  

Staves. and  heading  

Stone   

Straw  goods  

Toys  and  games  

Trunks  and  valises  

Veneer  

Wagons 

Wooden  ware   

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


Amount  of  Capital 
Invested  in 


27 
9 
9 

28 
6 
29 
32 
18 
3 

16 
12 
48i 
12- 
29 

5 
13 
17 


24 
70 
11 
44 
23 
IS 
72 
18 
98 
102 
54 
15 

7 
30 

7 
66 
21 

7 

9 
If) 
151 

31 


Total    I  1,15J 


3,947,1 

2,327 
470,; 

1,343,J 
573,1 
151,' 
597,] 
632,1 

1,030.: 


112,471.417  51 
886,957  56 
,832  00| 
,632  43 
,376  66 
,233  30 
,895  83 
,719  21 
,150  00 
,989  73 
.190  10 
,684  57 
1,848  88 
,091  51 


3,261, 
2,415,< 


980,043  71 

1,052,181  68 

420,640  30 

757.047  44 


2,602, 

6,441, 

274, 

3,061 

4,509 

2,234 

35,097, 

11,236, 

21.453 

12.043 

6,769 

816 

740 

10,295 

182 

4,828 

2,463 

1,149 

534 

266 

523 

466 

569, 

1,087, 

247 

5,a^ 

847 
1,625 


954  09 
,675  83 
.647  73 
,319  44 
698  15 
022  61 
827  40 
,466  73 
438  10 
,735  00 
142  02 
,711  29 
.237  52 
994  07 
665  44 
,360  94 
.317  89 
.325  19 
693  75 
656  44 
.577  14 
,489  22 
101  17 
341  27 
,804  87 
,957  62 
.073  13 
,058  62| 


1900. 


Increase  +  De- 
c5basb  —  in  19w). 


Amount.       Pr  ct. 


$13,726,206  07|-h 
917,897  68  4- 

4.069.690  67I-H 
2,353,820  381-h 

478,998  81  4- 
1,368,715  20  4- 
509.887  54 
163,196  86 
582.200  00 
666,478  01 

1.110.691  20 
608,601  72 

3,362,286  48 


2,463,035  47H- 


980,874  53 

1,193.520  83 

442,008  25 

757,900  62 


2,620,464 

5,705,074 

285,333 

3,068,970 

4,825,275 

2,287,989 

39,119.956 

11,012.268 

21,412,173 

13.073,725 

6,784,800 

765,213 

747,413 

10,905,416 

191,294 

4,945.150 

2,517.191 

1,158,444 

465.459 

272,302 

569.022 

450,207 

573.561 

1,092,864 

290,349 

5.901,092 

870,368 

1,747,938 


-h 


$1,254,788  56 
30,940  12 
121.858  67 
26,187  95 
%,622  15 
25,48190 
64,008  29 
11,476  65 
14,950  00 
33,488  28 
80,501  10 
28,082  85 
97,^37 
49,743  96 


10.06 
3.49 
3.08 
112 
1.83 
1.90 

•p. 16 
7.56 
2.50 
5.29 
7.81 
4.41 
2.98 
1.99 


-h  830  82   .08 

4-  141,339  15|  13.43 

-f-  21,368  05  5.08 

4-  853  08   .U 


17. 

736, 

15, 

7, 

315, 

53, 

4.022, 

224, 

40, 

1.029, 

B. 

51, 

7, 


116 

53 

9 


6 
45 
16 
4 
5 
42 
50 
23 
122 


510  01 
60134 
686  13 
570  72 
577  78 
966% 
129  10 
198  37 
964  80 
990  96 
658  17 
497  51 
175  66 
422  53 
729  22 
789  65 
873  76 
119  13 
234  42 
646  21 
445  57 
281  81 
460  61 
523  80 
544  96 
136  24 
295  78 
880  31 


.67 
11.43 
3.89 

.26 
6.98 
2.41 
11.46 
2.00 

.19 
8.55 

.33 
6.31 

.97 
5.82 
4.78 
2.42 
2.19 

.79 
12.94 
2.12 
8.68 
3.49 

.IH 

.61 
17.17 

.85 
2.76 
7.50 


This  table  is  coneomed  with  the  capital  invested  or  used  in 
1890  and  1900.  It  describes  in  figures  the  amount  for  each  in- 
diistrj-  as  well  as  whether  there  Avas  an  increase  or  decrease  for 
the  latter  yeai\  It  also  gives  these  results  for  all  industries  when 
combined.  The  importance  of  these  figures  as  of  most  of  the  pre- 
sentations in  this  part  is  found  in  the  changes  which  they  point 
out  from  year  to  year. 
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The  JSgua^  whicfli^relateito^'ii^U^it^ee^fiWf^^  le^iii  iho 
table,  aii^  the  most  impOr-liaaitJ:'  .Tihey  iii4ic^i<^«!ptitufttiw  di^r- 
iag  tie  period  by  «liowi0gn!^Wber>papit4l  fea^isieye^se^  or,b^p 
withdrawn. .  it^t^aideripg  all  M;i4i^ries,.ther&'  hadi  h^m  an.  ad- 
ditioin  of  i^WrQt^pitalii'  ,'Thia  is  ple(in.fjr<>fn:  the  fact  th^titbe 
awoiXQt  for  189».  wdfti  $17aA70)»a«i)»y::&is  again&fc.  17V,4JV 
4a6.S8,  in  1900»  .  Tbifi-ia  aniiboiTaafieifor.tbe  latter  yearnaf 
$7,286,709w2a,  Qr.Of  4/20  pe?<5eftti/i:       -  :.,:   ;/,  .1  <i 

:'  All  thetiladi;ietriet^'incliid^>>iho^wr>  did.iiofc  ahajeeiin'thi^  in- 
f^ms^  .  A.  iglane©  ait  thj^^tabl^  wiH  ^how  thia-^ .  E^en  if  tineas 
'Ji«;r0  been/gdod:it/wafl.aiditaA)e  expected  !tjaaityiin/a;^ate  with  as 
fittany  industeitoiaa  Wi^oorisiB;  ^hepe  ahomJid  hav^  beeaxaiiinercJaae 
in  alb  The  jteal  eituati^n  iii  tka^  Ireepe^jt  id  pbrtipejfaeeit/iliTJj' 
trated  by  the  facts  in  thetabte  whicbfahaw':thii4  oiit  0tf.thei46,in- 
4u0trjl:e0.  included)  37  ah<«w  ada'itcffeaisaiinithe,.<?flpitial  usediiritho 
l^t^r^'ear,  whiieonly&^boirt^'ardecireafleJ^^;    ^  :  {>.s.         li  l!-, 

Th^ changes  iv^if^  thUatbi^ki^lftoe ihf the  a«DJ(miit,iOT 
j-^ftrs  "vf ei^  nati  veryl  grbatJ  ,-  TiiisHs  ah<i)c»'n:  ai^t  -toly  from',  the 
aictujai  anw)vinti;fQir  each  briiiiromjlthe  praportobti  .of  thoi  ebaage. 
;  The  gr^est; iiie^ease./  j^atit^ly/ iiaiin; tmnkg  fomd  valise  >and.  the 
,great«6k<  deoteafeevis^  fei'  sod|)i,.']ye^;;qtC4;'jT^  the  fannor  case.'it 
varaountfcriito-  17wl7,,.^r'0^ftt,'iiiii!th«ikt^^^  per  dent. 

Thete*Piei  th^ t3¥^  e^ttreitie*,  bowe^YOii:  f  iTho.  average  cbange  ^itheii- 
way  atBountftto.oiily  afaW'feir.'Qeftt.l .     .  •  .:[;  :    .  i  <     ;-' 

:i  :Uwf  %ujreb  obt'toiedtRgljtOfOapital  '^vfere  classified  liadBr  kuHwl, 
baiidixiip .  mdi  fi^rfnuxes,  -maebinecryv  itapl&ksBvAB  and  -tooTsy  araw 
material  on  hand,  date  o£ixepo*ting)fa©d'OaBh:aud<)thifer)eaqpitJ24. 
The  proportion  under  each  of  these  heads  when  "all  industries 


are  included  is  as  follows : 

'.''A.  '/ 

,  Classiflcation  of  Capital. 

r  1  r     ■  .     ' 

1899. 
Por  cQnt, 

1900. 
Pw,  cent. 

Land  .;*.Jw^;».s,..*u.^.k/.^^.A. >..*..'.. 

Buildings  and  fixtures  •..., 

gjfra'««?i«?r,S§^rtt::;::;':::!:?::[:-^ 

^      Total,    ^y,,^^,^^,,,.  .^^,^.f|...A,--.^^-r.t..^^T^tfp.-rtr#-J-N- •  • 

1. ..>[.. *,i'   -f^isa' 

f        20.66 

...„,v,;    aou.go 

.9,88 

21.23 

■   '  '  22.90 

20.59 

...   '25.40 

•     /  .   '     '    .r.ri'   ;  ;ii-    .•    ■  -■  '..ii    .1  ^  ■  .  \i>t       -rA 

! , ,  1 .         . ; 

Th(5  aikofttnt'itiVi^sted  Whmi  cliisfeWi^rt  fHr'  fejtcH'year  thiis  stands 
as  follows :     Land  9.39  and  9.89 '^ic^r  cient  l-o^pe^tfvbly  for  If? 91) 
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and  19«0;  buildings  knd  ftxtmes  20.(5ft  and  ^31.23  pc^-'cetiti  re- 
spectively*', mffCMn^ryj  implements  and  tools,'  22.45  aftd  3B190 
per  cent. ;  ra^imalt^rial,  20.70  ahd'2'0.$^9  per  cent.';  aAdica&li  ^ttd 
other  ca'pital  2^.80  atid  25140  per  dent,  i^espectively.  '  • 

In  looking  ovier  these/ 'figures  otif^'thing  iit  iptirtlcfrilar' ^11  alt- 
trajbt  attention  and  that'ifc  ^he*  dmill  variations  as  between  thel:;^^ 
years  in  tlie  amount  6f  capital  in  •each  class.  Of 'tie  five  elassis 
into  which  capital  was  divid^'  only  four  iEfh(^w  k  "difference  0^ 
more  than  a  small  ftatetion  of  one  per  cetit.,  while  for  the  fifth, 
that  of  cash,-  etc;,  capital,  the  ditfereni66  is  only  1.4  percefit. 
These  f a(3tA  are  important  from  several  points  of  view^^  Anionlg 
other  tMngfe  they  go  far*  in  showing  that  the  reltitions  betweeti 
the^ -various  kinds  of  capital  employed  is  niu(^  less  affected  by 
ohaiigesthantniglit 'appear to  be  the  case;  .        .;: 

It  is  heid'byimany  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  definitely 
all  the  capital  invested  in  a  manuf^oturing  plant.  Considerinjg 
everything,  however/ this  can  Jiardly  be  regarded  a^  atnie  de- 
scription of  the  situation.  It  ife  ^undoubtedly  a  fact  that' a  ^tAte- 
nMnt  of  everything  that  uitder  one'  pretext  Or  anothet-'itiay'  be 
regarded  as  capital  is  not  easily  obtftihed.  On  the  oth^  hand 
the  greater  part  of  it,  that  part  whieb  varies  with  the  Conditions, 
and  which  properly  comes  under  otie  otr  the  other  of  the  above 
heads  is  within  reach.  This  is  a  fact  that  is  not  easily 'refuted. 
Since  the  bulk  of  the  capital  can  be  gottefn  at,  and,  since  the  part 
,tbat  can  thufe  be  had,  is  the  very  one  that  is  affected  by  industrial 
conditions  it  must  also  follow  that  the  facts  presented  meciti' the 
purpose  for  which  they  vrere-  collected.  m  . . ; ; 

VALUE  or  GOODS  MADE  OH  WORK  DONE. 


By  this  is  meant  the  selling  value  of  the  goods  made  or  work 
done  during  each  of  the  two  years  included.  '  •  '  J 

This  value  was  obtained  in  the  following  -^ay.  Each  estaV 
lishment  reported  the  market  value  of  its  products  or  of  the  IvOit 
done  for  the  year.  These  figures  were  then  computed  so'  as  to 
give  the  total  value  first  for  each  industrj^  and  then  for  all  in- 
dustries. As  such  reports  axe  received  annually  the^  figures  for 
the,  two  ye^rs  were  easi,ly  obtained.  ,        -      ,  .f.»i    , 
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Tho  main  purpose  of  these  presentations  is  to  show  the  eondi-  '^  >j 

tion  from  time  to  time.     If  there  is  an  increase  from  one  year  to  .^: 

another  this  of  itself  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  our  industries  j 

are  growing.     This  is  only  a  reasonable  conclusion.     Likewise  it  \-^ 

would  be  only  fair  to  assume  that  a  decrease  as  time  goes  on  fr 

would  undoubtedly  mean  that  for  some  reason  there  is  a  back-  . ;^ 
ward  movement.     Such  phenomena  as  these  are  of  the  greatest 

importance  in  the  business  world  and  should  be  axxrurately  .i\ 

measured.  Aj 

In  the  presentations  actual  facts  only  are  given.     No  effort  ,% 

has  been  made  to  produce  anything  that  cannot  be  described  by  ^^ 

figures.     This,  while  the  value  of  the  output  is  shown,  no  reasons  ^  -^ 

ure  given  why  this  value  varied  as  between  the  two  years.     The  \:^^ 

forces  which  so  operate  as  to  cause  a  greater  product  to  be  turned  ;^l-j 

out  one  year  than  in  another  are  not  often  of  such  a  nature  that  >^ 

they  can  be  measured  by  mere  figures  only.  ^^ 

The  following  table  is  interesting.     It  deals  not  only  with  the  '  ^ 
output  each  year  but  also  with  the  changes  that  took  place.     A 
close  p*tudy  of  this  table  will  fully  repay  the  trouble. 


.'Vi 


■A  ,>i 
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SBLLING   VALUE   OP   THE    GOODS   MANUFACTURED   OR   WORK   DONE 

IN  1899  AND  1900. 


IMDU8TBIS8. 


p  0/  £3 
i5 


Agricultural  Implements 

Artisans'    tools    , 

Beef  and  pork  packing  ., 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper , 

Boxes,  packing  and  cigars.) 

Brick,  tile  ana  sewer  pipe. 

Brooms,  etc 

Burial  cases 

Canning  vegetables  

Cement,  lime  and  plaster.. 

Cigars  

Chairs  

Clothing  

Cooking  and  heating  appa- 
ratus . 

Confectionery 

Cooperage  

Cotton  and  linen  goods 

Electric  and  gas  apparatus] 
supplies 

Flour  and  feed  

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens.. 

Furniture  

Iron,  malleable  

Knit  goods 

Lager  beer  

Leather  

Lumber   .    .". 

Machinery  

Miscellaneous 

Office  fixtures  

Paint  

Paer  and  pulp  

Saddlery   

Sash,  etc 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  building   

Soap,  lye  una  potash  

Staves  and  heading  

Stone  

Straw  goods  

Toys  and  games  

Trunks  and  valises 

Veneer  

Wagons 

Wooden  ware 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


Amount  op  Goods  Mamufg. 
AND  W6BK  Done  in 


Totals 


I 
9 

281 
6 

29 

la 

161 

m 

4«| 
121 
29| 

^\ 

70| 

^\ 
441 
2ii 
18 
72 
18 
98 
102 
54 

i 

mi 
l\ 

3| 
61 

l\ 

551 

91 

17| 


1899. 


1900. 


17,432, 

l,26o, 

i:{,929, 

3,796, 

682 

2,074 

4o8 

235 

486 

1.17a 

1,198 

1,0<0, 

2,370, 

5,609 


,127  69| 
,868  861 
,994  581 
942  20 
,929  44| 
,337  10 
.230  23 
934  70 
.2oU  00 
672  44 
834  21 
025  Oo 
.132  59 
^80  36 


1,641,896  \ 

2,012.263  29| 

68U.8iO  12| 

667.928  34i 

3.407,276  35| 
15,470.799  85i 

492.130  Mi 
3,743,969  86| 

11.377,207  821 

2,6u3,028  781 

19,728.386  43 

13,067.737  42| 

23,119,094  3;Ji 

12,8b6.120  761 

4,450.050  00| 

1.0W,28i  871 

l,22o,0U2  Ml 

8.783,114  601 

459. 5o7  Oil 

6.326,134  75] 

3,619,991  98| 

992,151  111 

856,347  85 1 

.        377,988  111 

527.131  251 
708, 7o2  18 
524,972  60| 

1,289,185  47 
552.871  06, 
5.419.507  66| 
1,872,025  58 
1,832.940  92| 


Incrsasb  -f-  De- 

CREASB  — IN     19U0. 


Amount.       Pr  ct. 


$7,918, 

1,129, 

10,3^7, 

4,319, 

696, 

2,134, 

492, 

246, 

534, 

1.184, 

1,317, 

1,116. 

3,859, 

5.416, 


399  15|-i- 
261381— 
168  93i-H 
748  48l-t- 
,932  24li- 
307  88] -h 
490  50i-r 
7o8  25  -t- 
,272  581 -h 
210  94l-t- 
276  41|-H 
297  32i-h 
994  801-H 
803  79|— 


1,680.715  3914- 

2,2h>,'{o6  3Ut4- 

682,388  4bi-t- 

682,495  7iH- 


S,161, 

12.82U, 

607, 

3,804, 

10,350 

3,111, 

22,165, 

14,9o7, 

31.664, 

14,6u6, 

4,795 

1.016 

1.306, 

9,066, 

534 

6,b64 

2.89< 

1,227 

846 

398 

600 

724 

542 

1.385 

586, 

6.713 

1.799 

1,992 


,692  04!— 
,019  78,— 
,221  37i-H 
,121  761-i- 
,lo9  08|— 
,307  09,4 
,940  0414- 
,946  52i4- 
,761  29i4- 
,607  80i4- 
.250  00  4- 
,227  471— 
,492  7oi4- 
,774  9jt4- 
,838  59|4- 
,638  60|4- 
,199  661— 
,266  40,4- 
,750  62,— 
,060  6i|-|- 
,981  2S)14- 
,672  36 
,824  57 
,905  38 
,300  98 
1,099  57 
,378  M 
919  55  4- 


^6, 

126, 

1,4U<, 

622, 

14 

&9 

34 

9 

48 

10 

118 

45 

1,489 

192 

38 

2tja 

1 

14 

245, 

2.6aO, 

16, 

60, 

1,027. 

458, 

2.-*37, 

l.SoO, 

8,o4o, 

1.820, 

345, 

48, 

81, 

283, 

75, 

38, 

72^, 

235 

209 

20 

73 

15 

17 

96 

33 

293 

72 

159 


27146, 
607  48| 
174  3i)| 
,806  28 
,002  80' 
,970  78 
,260  27 
,823  56 
,0Z2  58 
638  60 
,442  20 
,272  27 
,862  21| 
976  67 1 

,818  531 
490  Oil 

,ul8  31 1 
b67  43 

584  311 
/80  0?i 
086  83| 
lol  901 
048  V4j 
278  311 
553  611 
2l»9  10 1 
666  96i 
487  041 
200  00 

,Uo7  *0i 
489  981 
Qm  35i 
263  58| 
503  85| 

,792  32 
115  291 
597  33 
072  53 
8a0  00 

.920  18 
851  97 

,719  91 
429  92 

,691  91 
647  54 
978  63 


1,152   $193,655,784  97l  $209,942,633  59l4-|16,386,848  62 


6.64 

10.80 

10.10 

13.77 

2.06 

2.89 

7.48 

4.16 

9.88 

.90 

9.88 

4.23 

62.86 

3.44 

2.30 

10.  U 

.i2 

2.18 

7.21 

17.13 

3.07 

1.61 

9.03 

17.27 

12.35 

14.40 

36.91 

14.19 

7.75 

4.51 

6.65 

3.23 

16.38 

.61 

19.97 

33.09 

1.12 

6.31 

14.01 

2.26 

3.40 

7.50 

6.05 

5.39 

3.93 

8.73 


1.46 


For  each  industry  included  and  for  all  industries,  when  com- 
bined, the  above  table  shows  the  actual  or  market  value  of  the 
goods  produced  first  for  1899  and  tlion  for  1900.  It  also  points 
(7Ut  in  each  case  the  chan2:es  Avhich  took  place  in  the  output  as 
betwef^n  the  two  years.     • 

Turning  to  the  totals  at  the  foot  of  the  table  we  find  that  the 
value  of  the  product  was  $193,5.55,784.97  and  $209,942,633.59 
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in  1899  and  1900  respectively.  This  is  an  increase  for  the  latter 
year  of  $16,386,848.62,  or  8.46  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  very  satisfactory.  They  show  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  our  manufacturing  industries.  When  considered  in 
connection  with  figures  of  the  same  kind  for  preceding  years 
they  also  go  a  long  ways  in  showing  that  Wisconsin  is  rapidly 
forging  to  the  front  as  a  manufacturing  state. 

As  in  the  case  of  capital  invested  and  other  presentations  there 
are  of  course  changes  both  ways.  Of  the  industries  included  37 
give  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product,  while  9  give  a  de- 
crease. In  some  cases  the  changes  are  also  quite  large,  almost 
surprisingly  so.  This,  however,  is  nothing  new.  Manufactur- 
ing is  subject  to  so  many  influences  that  the  returns  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  uniform  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID  AS  WAGES. 

Each  establishment  reported  the  total  amount  paid  as  wages  to 
mechanics,  operatives  and  laborers.  From  these  reports  the 
total  amount  for  each  industry  as  well  as  for  all  industries  in 
1899  and  1900  have  been  compiled. 

To  these  computations  the  following  table  has  been  devoted. 
This  table  therefore  shows  by  industries  and  for  all  when  com- 
bined, the  total  amount  paid  as  wages  each  year  together  with 
computations  giving  the  increase  or  decrease  in  1900  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year. 
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TOTAL  AMOtJNT  PAID  AS  WAGES  IN  1899  AND  1900. 


Inddstbixs. 


Agricultural  Implements 

Artisan  tools 

Beef  and  {>ork  packing.. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper  

Boxes,  packing  and  cigars. 
Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe. 

Brooms,  etc 

Burial  cases 

Canning,  vegetable  

Cement,  lime  and  plaster.. 

Cigars  

Chairs  

Clothing 

Cooking  and  heating  appa 

ratus  

Confectionery , 

Cooperage   

Cotton  and  linen  goods.... 
Electric  and  gas  apparatus 

supplies  , 

Flour  and  feed 

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 

Furniture  

Iron,  malleable  

Knit  goods  

Lager  beer  

Leather  , 

Lumber , 

Machinery  

Miscellaneous 

Oflace  fixtures 

Paint  , 

Paper  and  pulp , 

Saddlery 

Sash,  etc 

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  building  

Soap,  lye  and  potash  

Staves  and  heading 

Stone  

Straw  goods 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks  and  valises 

Veneer  

Wagons  

Woodenware  .  ....' 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


Totals 


ill 


27 

9 

9 

28 

6 

29 

32 

18 

3 

16 

12 

48 

12 

29 

5 

13 
1 

6 

24 

70 

11 

44( 

23 

18 

72 

18 

98 

102 

54 

15 

7 

30 

7 

66 

21 

7 

9 

15 

15 

3 

6 

9 

8 

55 

91 

171 


Amount  Paid  as 
Wages  in 


1899. 


11,436, 
363, 
570. 
732, 
103, 
354. 
137, 
63, 
123, 
108, 
161, 
270, 
986, 


922  72 
474  43 

779  80 
694  62 
670  78 
826  32 
496  07 
017  65 
824  00 
292  16 
594  60 
348  21 
802  09 
393  94 


489,668  73 
260,528  u9 
159,778  00 
115,323  48 


657, 

519, 

80, 

945, 

2.068 
620, 

1.558, 

1,593, 

4.475. 

3,620, 

864, 

317 

48 

1,311 
83 

1,269 
578 
425 
64 
108 
162 
179 
155 
245 
139, 

1,234 
487 
303, 


299  58 
53162 
359  81 
653  63 
,676  81 
017  60 
914  02 
137  67 
979  72 
466  71 
816  39 
951  13 
,509  16 
536  19 
385  13 
173  91 
404  05 
447  34 
265  16 
772  31 
111  14 
127  42 
497  44 
383  15 
776  65 
809  42 
170  86 
539  29 


19UU. 


11.404, 
317 
601 
867 
101 
374 
172 
63 
122 
109 
169 
291 
1,144 
997 


Increase  +  Oe- 
cbbasb  ~  in  1900. 


Amount. 


rtc 


,829  54 
,989  87 
,930  59 
,644  76 
,827  33 
,614  99 
,769  13 
,866  60 

,&vO  10 

,678  97 
,836  73 
,198  97 
,425  30 
,636  68 


497,444  94 
317,791  04 
162,967  67 
118.969 


+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

-f- 


435 

91 

960 

1,847 

734 

1.828, 

1,663 

4,938 

8.896 

929 

307 

52 

1,417 

99 

1,277 

665 

396 

62 

119 

183 

171 

160, 

263 

146 

1.202 

478 

314 


394  46 
.688  84 
,757  91 
365  81 
,334  09 
430  &1 
224  66 
112  51 
133  52 
124  21 
.116  03 
,797  92 
.982  15 
818  28 
.935  38 
988  16 
,848  52 
771  63 
998  33 
862  22 
427  80 
085  46 
,686  45 
.770  64 
715  81 
427  71 
644  48<— 
137.1114- 


$32,093  18| 

40,484  66 

31,150  79 

24.950  14 

1,843  45 

19,788  67 

35,273  06 

848  96 

857  90 

1,386  82 

8,242  13 

20.850  76 

157.623  21 

31,142  64 

7.776  21 
67,262  25 
3,189  67 
3,645  57 

48,905  12 

83.942  68 

11,398  10 

14,712  18 

221,342  72 

114,413  14 

279.310  64 

59,974  84 

462.153  80 

275,657  60 

64.299  64 

10.153  21 

4,473  00 

106.282  09 

16,660  25 

8,814  26 

12,556  63 

28,675  71 

1.266  83 

11,089  91 

21.316  66 

8,041  96 

6.189  01 

18.387  49 

6.939  16 

32.381  71 

8,626  38 

10,597  82 


1.152  $31,515,149  38  $32,983,768  79.-|-  11.468.674  41 


2.23 

12.51 
5.4b 

17.06 
1.81 
5.68 

26.66 
1.36 
.61 
1.19 
6.10 
7.71 

15.93 
3.22 

1.58 

26.08 

1.37 

3.16 

7.44 

16.15 

14.18 

1.66 

10.70 

18.45 

17.98 

3.76 

10.33 

7.61 

7.44 

3.19 

9.22 

8.10 

19.85 

.69 

2.17 

6.74 

1.97 

10.20 

13.15 

4.49 

8.34 

7.49 

4.96 

26.22 

1.75 

3.49 


4.06 


In  this  table  we  find  the  amount  paid  as  wages  not  only  in 
1899  but  in  1900.  The  two  amounts  are  also  compared  and  the 
differences  pointed  out. 

For  the  1,152  establishments  included,  or  for  all  industries, 
the  amount  thus  paid  as  wages  was  $31,515,14-9.38,  and 
$32,983,768.79,  respectively,  for  the  two. years.  The  amount 
paid  in  the  latter  year  is  therefore  greater  than  that  for  tho 
former,  the  difference  being  $1,468,574.41,  or  an  increase  of 
4.66  per  cent. 
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This  increase  for  the  latter  year  is  in  full  harmony  with  the 
increase  which  as  already  shown,  was  found  for  capital  invested 
and  value  of  the  product.  It  indicates  that  wages  kept  an  even 
pace  in  the  general  progress. 

Of  the  46  industries  included  32  give  an  increase  and  14  a  de- 
crease in  the  amount  i>aid  as  wages.  The  increase  for  all  in- 
dustries is  thus  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  32  in- 
dustries was  greater  than  the  opposite  change  in  the  14  other  in- 
dustries. 

In  a  general  way  it  can  be  said  that  the  various  elements  which 
together  make  up  production  are  affected  by  the  same  tendencies. 
Thus  when  the  volume  of  production  is  increased  it  is  expected 
that  the  other  factors  in  production  must  also  increase.  A 
greater  product  is  usually  the  result  of  a  greater  investment  and 
of  a  greater  outlay  for  wages,  etc.  This  is  true  in  most  cases. 
There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  however.  At  least,  this  is  so 
when  shorter  periods  only  are  considered.  This  is  also  borne 
out  by  the  facts  presented  here.  Going  back  through  the  tables 
it  is  easy  to  find  instances  where,  for  some  one  industry,  some  of 
the  elements  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  one  tendency  and 
others  by  another.  At  first  sight  such  instances  are  apt  to  con- 
vey a  wrong  impression  of  the  value  of  these  presentations. 
They  are  apt  to  make  one  feel  that  there  is  an  error  somewhere. 
Either  the  original  reports  were  WTong,  or  else  there  is  an  error 
in  computation.  Neither,  however,  is  likely  to  be  true.  Causes 
which  result  in  uneven  or  incongruous  changes  in  the  factors 
of  production  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  They  are  apt  to 
be  found  in  fluctuation  in  prices,  temporary  withdrawals  of 
capital,  improved  methods,  etc.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  effects 
of  such  conditions  are  only  temporary.  They  are  only  felt 
until  a  general  readjustment  has  taken  place.  These  are  facts 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  may  have  occasion 
to  examine  these  tables  more  closely. 
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SUMMARIES  OF  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  facts  as  compiled  from  the  returns  of  1,152  manufact- 
uring establishments  for  the  years  1899  and  1900  have  thus 
been  presented  and  analyzed  in  the  preceding  pages  oi  this 
part  The  presentations  fiire  made  by  industries  and  in  the 
simplest  manner  possible.  The  analysis  is  mostly  confined 
to  comparisons  of  aggregates  as  between  the  two  years.  A  few 
of  the  more  important  conclusions  that  have  been  pointed  out 
may  for  the  sake  of  convenience  be  summarized  here. 

While  the  greater  proportion  of  the  industries  included  in 
this  investigation)  are  important,  no  matter  what  standpoint 
they  are  viewed  from,  there  are  eighteen  among  them  which  are 
especially  prominent  in  this  respect,  and  these  are : 

Agricultural  implements,  beef  and  pork  packing,  boots  and 
shoes,  chaii-s,  clothing,  electric  and  gas  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies, flour  and  feed,  furniture,  iron  (malleable),  knit  goods, 
lager  beer,  leather,  lumber,  machinery,  paper  and  pulp>  sash, 
doors,  etc.,  sheet  metal  goods,  wagons,  carriages,  etc. 

The  eighteen  industries  thus  enumerated  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  this  state.  They  are  the  leading  industries. 
Not  only  do  they  employ  more  capital  and  persons  than  any 
of  the  others  but  they  together  turn  out  considerably!  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  manufactures  of  the  state.  These  so-called  leading 
industries,  however,  are  not  of  equal  importance.  This  is  eas- 
ily seen  when  the  tables  are  examined.  Some  among  them 
are  larger  than  others.  In  this  respect  lumber  easily  takes  the 
first  place.  This  industry,  however,  is  on  the  wane.  The 
•main  reason  for  this  is  that  the  lumber  supply  is  rapidly  being 
exhausted.  Lager  beer  seems  to  be  next  in  order,  while  leather, 
machinery,  packing,  paper  and  pulp,  and  flour  and  feed  occupy 
conspicuous  places.  Wisconsin  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
leading'  manufacturing  states  in  the  union. 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 

The  classified  weekly  earnings  were  considerably  higher  in 
1900  than  in  the  preceding  year.     This  is  plainly  shown  in  the 
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table  for  all  industries.  To  measure  the  exact  (jhange  which 
took  place  is  practically  impossible,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
Arhieh  arc  involved  in  ascertaining  just  what  each  person  re- 
ceived. Some  idea  of  the  increase,  however,  may  be  had  from 
the  fact  that  in  1899,  46.05  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  employed  received  $9.00  per  week  and  over;  while  in 
1900,  47.64  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  received  this  amount. 
Those  who  received  $1.50  per  day,  or  over,  had  thus  increased 
about  1.6  per  cent  in  the  course  of  one  year. 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

There  was  quite  an  improvement  in  the  condition  as  to  em- 
ployment in  1900  as  compared  with  1899.  In  the  first  place  the 
average  nimiber  of  persons  employed  throughout  the  year  was 
greater.  Then,  again,  the  course  of  employment  was  more  even. 
That  is,  the  fluctuations  in  employment  varied  less  from  month 
to  month.  This  has  been  illustrated  in  various  ways.  In  the 
average  number  employed  there  was  an  increase  of  .36  per  cent. 
In  the  smallest  number  employed,  there  was  an  increase  of  6.2Y 
per  cent.  In  1899,  15.21  per  cent,  of  the  workers  were  unem- 
ployed at  least  a  part  of  the  year,  while  in  1900  the  unemploy- 
ment for  any  one  month  never  exceeded  8.48  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  the  average  unemployment  being  about  5  per  cent,  in  the 
former  year  and  3  per  cent,  in  the  latter.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  increase  in  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  is  some- 
what smaller  than  the  increase  in  most  of  the  other  factor^s. 
This  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  greater  steadiness 
in  operation  in  the  latter  year. 

DAYS   IN   OPERATION. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  days  in  operation. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  not  apparent ;  in  fact,  this  change  was 
rather  unexpected.  Inquiries  upon  this  point  developed  the 
fact  that  more  extensive  repairs  were  required  in  1900  and 
that  this  caused  the  decrease.  The  change,  however,  was 
smaller,  amounting  to  only  2  days  for  all  industries,  or  .72  per 
cent     But  while  small  on  the  whole  it  was  quite  general,  af- 
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fecting  39  out  of  the  46  industries  included.  Of  the  eighteen 
leading  industries  all  but  two,  lager  beer  and  machinery,  shov' 
a  decrease.  )' 

AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  average  yearly  earnings  to  each 
worker  during  the  period  covered.     That  the  earnings  for  the 
^  latter  year  should  be  greater  was  to  be  expected,  because  of 

the  marked  upward  tendency  of  the  rate  of  wages  and  of  the 
greater  stability  in  the  course  of  employment.  The  actual  in- 
crease in  1900  as  compared  with  1899  amounted  to  $16.90, 
or  4.28  per  cent.  This  is  not  a  very  great  amount,  still  it  is 
encouraging.  The  tendency  which  it  denotes  is  in  the  right 
direction.  Of  the  leading  industries,  eleven  show  an  increase 
in  earnings,  and  seven  a  decrease. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

Owing  ta  the  general  expansion  in  business,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  capital  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing in  1900  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  of  4.20  per  cent. 
This  increase  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  changes  in  the  other 
factoids  of  production,  and  is  shared  in  by  thirty-seven  qi  the 
forty-six  industries  included.  Of  the  eighteen  leading  indus- 
tries, all  but  flour  and  feed,  leather,  and  lumber,  etc.,  show  an 
increase.  In  these  cases  the  decreases  amounted  to  11.43,  2, 
and  .19  percent,  respectively. 

VALUE  OF  GOODS  PRODUCED. 

L' 

;  That  the  manufacturing  industries  in  this  state  are  stead- 

1l:  ily  gi'owing  in  productive  capacity  and  importance  is  further 

^ '  illustrated   by   the   facts  that  relate  to  tiie  value  of  the  prod- 

p  nets.     The  value  of  the  output  for  1900  exceeded  that  for  1899 

t^  by   an   amount  equal  to  an   increase  of  8.46  per  cent     This 

; >  ^  change  was  not  alone  due  to  a  general  rise  in  prices,  but  also 

I  V  to  a  larger  product,  as  was  plainly  apparent  from  the  returns 

|^.  of  the  proportion  of  business  done.     All  of  the  industries  in- 

[iy  eluded,  however,  do  not  show  a  greater  product  for  the  latter 
year.       As  in  the  case  of  the  other  factors  considered,  some 
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show  an  increase  while  others  give  a  decrease.  Those  in  the  for- 
mer class,  however,  are  much  more  important,  numbering  thirty- 
two,  as  against  fourteen  in  the  latter  class.  Among  the  lead- 
ing industries,  the  following  show  a  decrease:  Agricultural 
implements,  7.44  per  cent;  electric  and  gas  apparatus,  16.15 
per  cent.;  flour  and  feed,  16.15  per  cent;  iron  (malleable), 
10.70  per  cent ;  sheet  metal  goods,  2.17  per  cent ;  and  wagons, 
carriages,  etc.,  26.22  per  cent.  The  remaining  twelve  indus- 
tries in  this  class  give  increases  which  more  than  offset  the  de- 
clines ^ist  enumerated.  On  the  whole,  it  can  be  said  that  Wiscon- 
sin, during  the  past  two  years,  has  not  only  fully  maintained 
the  industrial  development  for  which  it  has  become  known  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  but  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  a 
manufacturing  state. 

TOTAL.  AMOUNT   PAID  AS   WAGES. 

In  conformity  with  tlie  general  increase  in  the  amount  paid 
as  wages  was  also  greater  in  1900  than  in  1899.  The  increase 
amounted  to  4.66  per, cent,  which  corresponds  closely  to  the  rate 
increase  in  the  average  yearly  earnings  and  in  the  capital 
invested,  but  is  considerably  below  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  product.  Of  the  eighteen  leading  industries,  all 
but  sLx  show  an  increase,  the  decline  in  the  six  cases  being: 
Electric  and  gas  apparatus,  7.44  per  cent. ;  flour  and  feed, 
16.15  per  cent ;  iron  (malleable),  10.70  per  cent. ;  sheet  metal 
goods,  2.17  per  cent. ;  and  wagons,  carriages,  etc.,  26.22  per 
cent.  When  all  industries  are  included,  thirty-two  show  an  in- 
ereasG  and  fourteen  a  decline. 
7 
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PART  II. 


Population  in  Wisconsin,  1890,  1895,  1900. 


This  part  of  the  report  is  entirely  devoted  to  showing  tho 
population  of  Wisconsin  as  given  in  the  censuses  in  1890,  1895, 
and  1900.  It  shows  for  the  state  and  for  each  minor  civil  di- 
vision of  the  state  the  total  population  which  was  enumerated, 
together  with  the  increase  or  decrease  in  both  the  number  and 
per  cent,  in  1900  as  compared  with  1890.  The  basic  figures 
for  1890  and  1900  were  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  Fed- 
eral census  for  these  years,  while  those  for  1895  were  taken 
from  the  state  census  of  that  year.  Both  the  basic  figures  and 
the  calculations  made  upon  them  are  conveniently  arranged  and 
so  stated  that  the  facts  for  any  given  place  can  be  had  almost 
at  a  glance. 

The  main  facts  of  these  censuses,  those  wliich  give  the  actual 
population  and  the  changes  which  took  place  between  each  enu- 
meration, are  found  in  table  IV.  This  table,  as  will  be  no- 
ticed, is  nuite  long,  covering  in  all  about  45  pages,  and  is  so 
made  up  as  to  give  the  situation  in  detail.  The  counties  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  classification  and  appear  in  alphabetical 
order.  Under  each  county,  also  in  alphabetical  order,  comes  each 
town,  city,  and  village  located  -within  the  county.  Opposite 
each  of  these  units  apj)ears  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in 
it  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken,  along  with  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  these  numbers  during  the  decade  whicih 
passed  between  the  two  Federal  censuses.  There  are  also  other 
presentations  in  this  part,  some  of  which  appear  ahead  of  th© 
main  table,  or  table  IV,  and  some  after. 
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These  tables,  however,  are  in  full  harmony  with  the  subject 
in  hand.  Some  enlarge  upon  it  by  giving  facts  which  are 
closely  connected  with  those  in  the  main  table.  Others,  again, 
embody  more  or  less  fully  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  Thus 
will  be  found,  by  counties,  the  population  of  the  state  at  each 
census  period'  since  1840 ;  the  growth  of  population  as  a  whole 
since  that  period;  the  area  in  square  miles  of  each  county; 
summaries  of  population  by  counties,  cities,  and  villages;  the 
population  in  1900  by  congressional,  senatorial  and  assembly 
districts,  etc  The  purpose  of  these  presentations  is  to  furnish 
facts  concerning  the  population  in  this  state  that  may  be  of 
some  value  and  convenience  to  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, may  desire  information  along  this  line. 

That  facts  of  this  kind  bearing  upon  the  population  are  of 
some  value  will  hardly  be  denied.  Population  statistics  are 
useful  in  so  many  ways  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
enumerate  them  all.  They  are  in  constant  demand  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  by  teachers,  students,  public  officials  and  others. 
They  are  closely  connected  with  social,  economic,  and  political 
investigations.  They  are  referred  to  everywhere  and  on  nearly 
all  occasions.  In  fact,  those  are  few  who  for  one  purpose  or 
another  do  not  find  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  frequently 
consult  reports  giving  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  various 
places. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  facts  relating  to  population  which 
are  preetented  here  have  in  some  form  already  appeared  not 
only  in  official  but  also  in  private  publications.  Even  the  news- 
papers have  had  more  or  less  to  say  upon  this  subject.  Many 
of  them  have  given  the  facts  in  detail.  While  in  these  and 
other  ways  the  census  figures  have  attained  a  fairly  wide  ciiv 
dilation,  they  are  not  so  generally  accessible  as  to  cover  all  de- 
mands that  are  made  for  them,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
among  the  classes  where  the  reports  of  this  Bureau  are  distrib- 
^  uted.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  not  surprising.  Official 
reports  are  limited  in  niunber  and  go  mostly  to  business  houses 
and  public  institutions.  Private  publications  are  usually  very 
expensive.  For  these  and  other  reasons  information  along 
these  lines  seldom  finds  its  way  into  the  home  of  the  wage  earner. 
In  view  of  all  this  as  well  as  of  the  importance  of  the  figures 
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in  question,  it  is  felt  that  the  Bureau  iff  warranted  in  devoting 
some  space  in  this  report  t^  a  few  of  the  main  facts  of  the  last 
three  censuses.  *  ' 

Wisconsin  is  not  an  old  state,  and  still  not  so  veiy  young. 
It  was  organized  as  a  territory  July  8d,  1836,  and  admitted 
to  statehood  May  29th,  1848.  Wisconsin  also  includes  within 
its  borders  64,450  square  miles  of  land  surface,  and  1,590  sqnare 
miles  of  water  surface.  The  water  surface  is  made  np  of  nu- 
merous little  lakes  fonnd  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

The  state  does  not  only  cover  a  considerable  area  of  both 
land  and  water,  but  is  divided  into  many  minor  civil  divi- 
sions. Thus  it  has  70  coimties,  1,045  towns,  and  260  incorpo- 
rated places.  Of  the  incorporated  places,  115  are  cities  and  145 
villages. 

Before  presenting  the  main  table,  table  IV,  or  the  one  which 
gives  the  population  at  the  last  three  censuses  in  detail,  it  was 
thought  proper,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  give  three  other 
tables  which  are  not  only  important  and  interesting,  but  closely 
related  to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  first  in  order  of  these 
tables  relates  to  the  population  in  the  state  as  a  whole  since 
1840,  and  gives  not  only  the  actual  population  at  each  census 
period  since,  but  the  per  cent,  of  increase  between  each  period. 
The  second  table  shows  the  population  during  the  same  period 
by  counties  and  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  third  table  gives, 
in  square  miles,  the  surface  area  of  each  county  in  the  state 
at  the  last  census.  The  figures  presented  in  these  tables  are 
certainly  not  without  value.  Directly  as  well  as  indirectly 
they  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  state  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


POliTLATION:     1840 
Table  I. 

TO  -mo. 

Census  Ybabb 

Population. 

Tncrbasb. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1840   

30,945 
305.391 
775.881 
1,054.670 
1,315.497 
1.686,880 
2,069,042 

ISBO    

274.446 

886.9 

I860    

470,490    '          154.1 

1870   

278,789 
260.827 
3n,883 
382,162 

35.9 

1880  

24.7 

1890   

28.2 

1900   

22.7 
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The  preceding  table  gives  a  rather  striking  picture  of  the 
growth  of  this  state  since  1840,  or  four  years  after  it  was  or- 
ganized as  a  territory  and  eight  years  before  being  admitted 
as  a  state.  In  1840,  while  still  a  territory,  the  population 
was  30,945.  Ten  years  later,  or  in  1850,  two  years  after  state- 
hood had  been  gained,  the  population  had  grown  to  305,391, 
an  increase  of  274,446  persons,  or  of  886.9  per  cent.  In  point 
of  percentage,  this  is  the  greatest  increase  the  state  has  ever 
experienced  between  any  of  the  census  periods.  In  point  of 
number,  however,  it  is  exceeded  by  all  the  periods  since  that 
date  save  one:  that  between  1870  and  1880.  The  increase  be- 
tween the  first  two  censuses  given  was  undoubtedly  largely  duo 
to  immigration,  not  only  from  other  states  in  this  country, 
but  from  other  countries.  From  1860  to  1860  the  increase 
amounted  to  470,490  persons,  or  154.1  per  cent ;  during  the 
next  ten  years  to  278,789  persons,  or  35.9  per  cent.  In  1880 
the  whole  population  numbered  1,315,497  persons,  and  the 
increase  during  the  period  was  260,827  persons,  or  24.7  per 
cent  In  1890  another  increase  of  371,383  persons  was  shown, ' 
and  in  1900  the  population  stood  at  2,069,042  persons.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  there  was  thus  an  increase  of  382,162  per- 
sons, or  22.7  per  cent.  In  point  of  the  percentage,  the  last 
decade  thus  shows  the  smallest  increase  in  sixty  years.  When 
it  comes  to  the  actual  increase,  however,  it  is  the  largest,  ex- 
cept that  during  the  decade  ending  in  1860.  These  increases 
are  largely  due  to  foreign  immigration,  especially  from  the 
German  states.  The  growth  of  the  state  has  been  constant, 
showing  substantial  and  uniform  gains  for  a  series  of  decades. 

The  above  table  thus  points  out  not  only  what  the  popula- 
tion was  at  each  one  of  the  censuses  taken,  but  it  gives  the  in- 
crease between  each,  both  in  number  and  per  cent.  In  the  next 
table  ,in  order,  which  covers  about  two  pages,  will  be  found 
the  population  of  the  state  by  counties.  This  table  presents 
some  interesting  features.  Besides  the  actual  peculation  for 
each  county  at  each  census,  which  will  enable  comparisons  show- 
ing the  growth  of  each  county  from  its  beginning,  the  table  also 
indirectly  shows  during  which  period  each  county  was  created 
as  such. 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN  BY  COUNTIES. 


From  1840  to  1900,  Inclusive. 
Table  II. 


Counties. 

1810. 

18:0. 
187 

i860. 

18iO. 

1880. 

1880. 

6,889 

20,063 

15,416 

•    7,390 

39.164 

16,997 
4.393 
16,639 
26,143 
17,708 

28,350 
15,987 
59,578 
44,984 
15,682 

13,468 
22,664 
30,673 
2,604 
44,088 

1,012 
36.651 
22.r32 
15,163 
22.11T 

1900. 

Ad&ms  

6,492 

615 

13 

353 

11,796 

3,864 

12 

7,895 

1,896 

789 

24,441 

8,068 
43.922 
42,818 

2.948 

812 
2.704 
3.162 

6,601 

221 

538 

344 

25,168 

11,123 
706 

12,335 
8,311 
3,450 

28,802 
13.075 
53,096 
47,035 
4,919 

1.122 

9.488 

10.769 

6,741 

1,569 

7,024 

664 

34,078 

16,528 
3.140 
16,632 
16.491 
10,715 

28,065 
15.644 
53,233 
45.931 
11,645 

655 
16,817 
19.993 

9,141 

Ashland^  



20,176 

Barron*  

23.677 

bayfleld* 

489 
6,216 

14,d92 

Brown 

Buffalo 



2,107 

46,359 
16.765 

Burnett^ 

7,478 

Calumet  

276 

1,743 
615 

17,078 

ChlDoewa'   

38,037 

Clark     .....:.:.:;.:.. 

25.848 

Columbia  



9,565 
2.498 
16,639 
19.138 

31.121 

Crawford  

1,502 
314 

.      67 

17,286 

Dane  . 

69.435 

Dodge  

46,631 

Door  

17.583 

Douglas 

36.335 

Dunn  

25.043 

Eau  Claire  

31.692 

irinrpnop* 

3,197 

Fond  du  Lac  

""139 

14,510 

34.154 

46.273 

46.859 

47.589 

Forest^ 

1,396 

Grant  

"3;926 
933 

16.169 
8,566 

31.189 
19.808 
12.663 
18.967 

37.979 
23.611 
13.195 
24.544 

37,852 

21,729 

•   14,483 

23,628 

38,881 

Green  . 

22.719 

OrtH^n  Laftke 

15,797 

Iowa 

3,978 

9,525 

23.114 

6,616 

Jncksnn 



4.170 
30.438 

8.770 
13.900 

5.530 
12.186 
18.134 

7.687 
34.040 
12.372 
13.147 

10.128 

20.297 

22.659 



13.285 
32,166 
15,582 
13,560 

15.807 
27,073 
21,279 
685 
2,011 

15,797 
33.530 
17,121 
15.581 

16,153 
38.801 
20,266 
9.465 
12,006 

17.466 

Jpfif<*r8on     

914 

15,317 

34,789 

20,629 

TCpnrtRtifi 

10.734 

21.707 

17.212 

To    Pro^HP                  

42.997 

Lafayette   

ii,63i 

20.969 
12.568 

Lincoln"  1 

^       16,269 

» Parts  taken  to  form  part  of  Sawyer  in  1883  and  part  of  Iron  In  1893. 

■JName  chnnjjed  from  Dallas  In  1869. 

'Name  ohanjjed  from  Ln  Pointe  In  1866. 

♦Part  of  Burnett  taken  to  form  Washburn  In  1883. 

''Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Sawyer  in  1883. 

•Organized  from  parts  of  Marinette  and  Oconto  in  1^.  ^  ^     ^^     ,^ 

TOrSanized  from  parts  of  Langlade  and  Oconto  in  1885;  part  annexed  to  Oneida 

^  "organized  from  parts  of  Ashland  and  Oneida  In  im.  ^     ^  „        ,  ,     ^.^ 

•N.ame  changed  from  New  in  1880;  part  taken  to  form  part  of  Forest  in  1885, 

and  'part  of  Lincoln  annexed  between  1X80  and  1890.  ,    ,    .    .  ,oorv 

lopprt  taken  to  form  Oneida  in  1885,  and  part  annexed  to  Langlade  between  1880 

and  1890. 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN  BY  COUNTIES. 

From  1840  to  1900,  Inclusive. 
Table  II.— Continued. 


Counties. 

1840. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

Manitowoc  

235 

3,702 

508 

22.416 
2,892 

33.364 
5.885 

37,505 
17,121 
8,929 
8,9U8 
138,537 

21,607 
9,848 

37,831 
30.369 
20.304 
9.676 
236,101 

23,211 
15.009 
5,010 
38,690 
14,943 

6,932 
20,385 
12,968 
24,798 

5,258 

36,268 
19.121 
43,220 
23.139 
30,575 

1,977 
19.236 
42.489 

6.731 
18.920 

25.111 

Marathon  

Marinette^  

Marquette  

is 

5,605 

8,64i 
31,011 

8,233 
62.518 

8.410 
3,592 

8.056 
89.930 

16,550 
8,321 

Milwaukee   

Monroe  

Oconto-  

Oneida^  

Outagamie 

9,587 
15,682 

2,392 
4,672 

1.400 
7,507 

15.664 

4,659 
9,958 
3,422 
10,634 

28,7i6 
15,461 

6,226 

17,744 

10.018 

17.731 

785 

30.922 
18.174 
38.823 
18.956 
28.729 

Osaukee  

Pepin   

Pierce  

Polk  

Portage  

1,623 

1.250 

Price  

Racine  

3,475 

14,973 
903 

20.750 

624 

4,371 

21.360 
9,732 

36.690 
5,392 

18,963 

26,740 
15.731 
£9.030 
11,035 
-23,860 

Richland  .     

Rock   

1,701 
809 
102 

St.  Croix  

Sauk  

Sawyer* 

Shawano' 



829 
26.875 

3.166 
31.749 

10.371 

34.206 

2,311 

17,189 

23.235 

Sheboviran    

133 

8,379 

Taylor 

Tremnealeau       ........ 

2.560 
11,007 

i6.f32 
18.645 

Vernon*   

VilngT          

W  alworth 

2,611 

17,862 

26,496 

25.972 

26.249 

27,860 
2.926 
22.751 

33.270 
26.794 
13.W)7 
50.097 
18.127 

Washburn*  . 

Washington 

343 

19.485 
19,558 

•23,622 

26.8.?! 
8.881 
8.770 

23.770 
2.425 

23.919 

28.274 
16,5.^9 
11,279 
37.279 
3,912 

23,442 

28.9^7 
20.955 
12.687 
42.740 
8.981 

Waukesha  

Wauoaca   . 

Waushara   

Wliinebago  

135 

10,167 


Wood 



Total      

30,945 

305.S91 

775.881 

1,(^,670 

1.315,497 

1,686,880 

?/ 

'Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Florence  In  1882. 

*Parts  taken  to  form  part  of  Florenene  in  1882  and  parts  of  Forest  In  1 
•Organized  from  part  of  Lincoln  In  1885:  parts  taken  to  form  Vilas  and  p 
Iron  in  1893:  part  of  Forest  annexed  since  1890. 
♦Organized  from  parts  of  Ashland  and  Chippewa  in  1883. 
•Name  changed  from  Shawanaw  in  1864. 
•Name  changed  from  Bad  Ax  'n  1862. 
^Organized  from  part  of  OneidaMn  1893. 
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As  said  already,  the  preceding  table  relates  to  the  population 
by  counties  at  each,  one  of  the  seven  censuses  that  have  been 
taken  in  this  state  by  the  Federal  government 

The  first  among  the  Federal  censuses  which  affected  Wiscon- 
sin was  that  of  1840,  or  the  sixth  in  order,  as  the  first  was 
taken  in  1700.  When  the  first  census  was  taken,  that  part  of 
the  country  which  now  constitutes  Wisconsin  had,  in  all  proba- 
bility, no  white  settlers;  at  any  rate,  none  were  included  in 
that  census.  At  the  second  census,  that  of  1800,  Wisconsin  was 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  Indiana,  and  was  credited  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  116  pei'sons.  In  the  third  census,  that  of  1810, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Wisconsin  was  included.  But 
in  1820,  when  it  had  become  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin  is  shown  to  have  had  a  population  of  1,313  per- 
sons. In  1830,  when  the  fifth  census  was  taken, '3,636  per- 
sons are  shown  for  Wisconsin.  In  1836,  Wisconsin  was  or- 
ganized as  a  territory  and  in  the  sixth  census,  that  of  1840,  was 
included  the  same  as  the  other  states  and  territories  in  the 
Union. 

The  above  table  is  interesting  mainly  because  it  gives  the 
population  of  each  county  in  the  state  at  each  census  period 
since  1840,  and  thus  furnishes  the  necessary  material  tfhrough 
which  the  growth  since  that  period  may  be  ascertained.  In 
looking  over  this  table,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  changes  which 
took  place  between  each  census  are  quite  marked.  Population 
has  steadily  increased,  as  lias  already  been  pointed  out.  The 
counties  have  increased  in  number,  until  at  the  last  census  there 
were  about  three  and  one-half  times  as  many  as  in  1840.  In 
that  year,  for  instance^  the  state  was  divided  into  22  counties. 
Ten  years  later  there  were  31  counties.  In  1860  the  number 
stood  at  68.  During  the  next  decade,  however,  no  further  sub- 
divisions took  place,  which  no  doubt  is  accounted  for  by  the 
civil  war.  This  was  a  i)eri(>d  of  anxiety  and  strife,  which 
while  it  lasted  left  little  room  for  internal  improvements.  In 
IScSO,  the  counties  were  G3  in  numl>er;  in  1890,  i^S^  and  in  1900 
tlie  state  had  70  counties. 

Kapid  as  has  l>een  the  subdivision  into  more  and  more  coun- 
ties, iliis  increase  in  the  number  of  counties  has  not  kept  pace 
witli  tlie  increase  in  population.     The  gi'owth  in  the  latter  case, 
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however,  is  more  diffionlt  to  follow,  owing  to  the  frequently  re- 
curring subdivision  into  new  counties.  At  least  is  this  found 
to  be  so  when  an  effort  is  made  to  trace  the  growth  by  counties 
instead  of  for  the  stato  as  a  whole. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  counties,  in  square  miles,  the 
land  area  for  the  state  as  given  in  the  last  census : 


Tabls  III.-  ARBA  m  SQUARE  MILES  OP  EACH  OF  THE  70  COQMTIES  IN  THE 
STATE,  ALSO  TOTAL  AREA  OF  THE  SIATE.  WISCONSIN.  M,450  SQUARE 
MILES. 


Counties. 

Square 
miles. 

Counties. 

Square 
miles. 

Counties. 

Square 
miles. 

Adams 

682 
930 
878 

1,497 
618 
662 
881 
817 

1,9)18 

1,200 
776 
557 

1,188 
881 
Ui 

1,319 
84» 
61:0 
498 
720 

1,421 

1,157 
576 
a64 
76tf 

Iron  •                     .  • 

786 
978 
548 
790 
274 
827 
476 
6^ 
855 
885 
590 

1,532 

1,3U6 
461 
'^28 
915 

1,0S0 
900 
634 
226 
23j 
543 
933 
800 

1,241 

Raoine 

828 

Ashland 

JacKson 

Richland 

576 

Barron 

J  effersoa 

Rock 

706 

Bayfield... 

Juneau 

Kenosha  

St.  Crolz 

711 

Brown 

Sauk 

820 

Buffalo 

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse 

Sawyer 

1,342 

Burnett 

Shawano 

Sheboyfiran 

1,135 

Calumet 

510 

CbiDDewa 

Langlade 

Taylor. 

966 

ciaST^ :::::::::;:;: 

Lincoln 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

734 

Columbia 

Manitowoo 

792 

Crawford 

Marathon    

Marinette 

Marauette ... 

Vilas 

907 

Dane 

Walworth 

Washburn 

662 

Dodge 

834 

Door 

Muwaukw"::::::: 

Washington 

Waukesna 

423 

Douglas 

Monroe. 

56i 

Dunn.. 

Oconto 

Waupaca 

749 

Eau  Claire 

Oneida 

Wauffhara^        . .  . . 

639 

Pftor^nm  .. ..  .  ^  ... 

Outagamie 

Winnebago. 

Wood..                .    . 

472 

Pond  du  Lac  .     ...... 

Ozaukee 

i^pin 

785 

Forest 

Total  for  state.  . 
Ave.  each  county. 

Grant 

Pierce 

54,450 

Gieea  

Polk. 

Portage  . 

Green  Lake 

778 

Iowa 

Price !... 

The  preceding  tabic  gives  the  number  of  square  miles  of  land 
surface  of  each  county  in  the  state,  together  with  the  total  area 
for  the  state,  and  the  average  to  each  county.     The  water  area 
is  not  included  in  these  figures,  for  the  reason  that  in  this  stated 
it  is  of  less  importance. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  more  size  of  the  state 
and  of  the  various  subdivisions  in  the  state  is  an  interesting 
feature.  In  connection  with  a  description  of  the  character  of 
tlio  tK>il  and  otJior  soinres,  the  numbt^r  of  the  inhabitants  and 
other  facts,  it  sui>j)lie«  the  chief  material  facts  that  are  niKidod 
for  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  their  economic  importanco,  and 
also  Open  up  a  fertile  field  for  many  other  interesting  compari- 
sons and  calculations. 
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Chippewa  comity  is  in  point  of  area  the  largest  in  the  state, 
covering  about  1,938  square  miles  of  land  surface.  The  popu- 
lation in  this  county,  of  late,  has  also  shown  a  marked  increase. 
The  result  of  these  facts  is  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature of  this  state,  which  met  about  six  months  after  the  cen- 
sus was  taken,  subdivided  Chippewa  county  by  creating  a  new 
county,  named  Gates. 

Ozaukee  is  the  smallest  county  in  the  state,  having  a  land 
area  of  only  226  square  miles.  Other  counties  with  a  compara- 
tively small  area  are  Milwaukee,  Pepin,  Kenosha,  Racine, 
Calumet^  etc. 

With  reference  to  their  area,  the  several  counties  in  the  atate 
may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1,938  sq.  mi.  in  area 1  coimty 

Between  1,000  and  1,532  sq.  mi 12  counties 

Between  500  and  1,000  sq.  mi 43  counties 

Under  500  sq.  mi 14  coimties 

Total  number  of  counties 70  counties 

From  these  classifications  it  is  seen  that  one  county  alone  ap- 
proaches 2,000  square  miles  of  land  surface.  This,  as  already 
explained,  is  the  county  of  Chippewa  and  is  now  divided  so 
as  to  constitute  the  counties  of  Chippewa  and  Gates.  The  next 
class  in  order  includes  all  counties  having  an  area  of  from  1,000 
to  1,532  square  miles,  and  in  this  are  found  12  counties,  or 
over  17  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  third  class  embraces  all 
coimties  of  from  500  to  1,000  square  miles  in  area,  and  of  these 
there  are  43,  or  over  71  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  In 
the  last  class  we  find  14  counties,  with  less  than  500  square 
miles  of  area  each.  These  14  counties,  however,  while  compara- 
tively small  in  point  of  area  are  important  in  other  respects. 
Most  of  them  ai*e  among  those  that  were  settled  the  earliest^  and 
in  wealth  and  population  some  among  them  take  a  high  rank. 

In  summing  up  the  area  of  each  county  it  is  found  that  Wis- 
consin embraces  within  its  borders  a  total  surface  area  of 
56,040  square  miles,  of  which  54,450  square  miles,  or  97.16 
per  cent,  is  land  surface,  and  1,590  square  miles,  or  2.84  per 
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cent.,  is  water  surfaca  As  there  are  70  counties  in  tb 
this  is  equal  to  an  average  of  about  778  square  miles  < 
and  22.7  square  miles  of  water  surface  to  each  county. 

The  following  table,  or  table  IV,  often  designated 
main  table,  gives  the  population  in  1890,  1895,  by  a 
towns,  cities  and  villages,  together  with  comparisons 
figures  for  1890  and  1900,  showing  the  increase  and  d 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  latter  year.  For  1900  the  i 
tion  of  cities  is  given  by  wards  as  well  as  the  total  for  tl 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890,  1900,  1895. 
Table  IV. 


Counties.  Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 


ADAMS  COUNTY— 

▲dams  town  

Big  Fiats  town 

Colburu  towu^  

Dell  Prairie  town  ..:. 

Kustoti  town  

Jackson  town  

Leola  towu^  

Lincoln  town  

Monroe  town  

New  Chester  town 

New^  Haven  town   ... 

Preston  town  

Qulncy  town  

Richfield  towni  

Rome  town  

Springville  town  .' 

Strongs  Prairie  town 


United  States  Census. 


1890. 


488 
322 


Total 


448 
376 
504 
240 
440 
462 
344 
746 
209 
39r 
33] 
238 
474 
870 


6,889 


ASHLAND    C0UNTY2 

Ashland  city  

ward   1  

2  


ward 

ward  3 

ward  4 

ward  5 

ward  6 

ward  7 

ward  8 

ward  9 

ward  10  , 


Ashland  town* 

Butternut  town  . 
Gordon  town'*  ..... 

Jacobs  town® 

La  PolDto  town*  . 

Morse  town'  , 

Sanborn  town*  — 
La  Pointe  Indian 


Reservation. 


|1,445 
1.714 
1,772 
2.301 
2,721 


9,956 


1900. 


State 
Ctofios* 


1895. 


Increase  + 
Decrease  — 
in  IWJU,  as  com- 
pared with  IISM 


No.       Ft.  ct. 


I 

588| 
550 
392| 
581J 
487, 
589 
384 
479 
595 
397 
693 
377 
432 
417 
654 
568 
958 


I 


9,141 


1,262 
1,681 
1.503 

928 
1,254 
1,435 
1,397 
1,559 
1,171 

884 


13,074 


1,507 

1,210 


1,277 


709 
1,680 

231 
1,270 

292 
1,023 
1,270 

627 


Total 


1- 


320^063 


516 
267 
267 
516 
401 
556 
255 
472 
4^2 


382  + 

714- 

217 

384 

337 

351 

600 

965 


7.532 


2,588 
2,218 
1,382 
2,272 
2.528 
1,352 


12  310 


20.1761 


+      100 


144  4-  ( 
39  4- 
133 -i-  ! 


+ 


133i-f  29.68 
lU|-f-  29.52 
85  -f  16.86 
"  60.00 
8.86 
^  ^  28.00 
53 -f  1J6.40 
53—  7.10 
168  -f  80.38 
39-1-  9.92 
82  4-  24.47 
'-^+174.79 
-^  19.83 
-f  lO.U 


416 
94 


+  2,262 


+  1,318 


798 
470 


-         7 


17,241  -f     113 


=1= 


-f  30.49 
70.80 


-h  32.69 


+  31.31 


-  52.95 
-38.84 


.50 


+      .56 


^Colbnrn  town  was  organized  from  parts  of  Leola  and  Richfield  towns  since 
1890;  the  population  of  Leola  and  Richfield  towns  In  1890  was  575,  and  in  1900, 
including  Colburn  town,  1,193,  an  increase  of  618.  or  107.65  per  cent. 

^'Knight  and  Vaughn  towns  taken  to  form  part  of  Iron  county  in  1893. 

*Inclurtp8  population  (6.113)  of  Knight  and  Vaughn  towns. 

*La  Pointe  and  Sanborn  towns  organized  from  parts  of  Ashland  town  since 
1890.  Population  of  Ashland  town  in  1S90  was  1,607,  and  for  Ashland,  Iji  Pointe 
and  Sanborn  towns  In  1900,  2.271,  an  IncreaKe  of  764,  or  50,6  per  cent. 

'^Organizod  from  part  of  Morse  town  since  1890. 

*Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Morse  town  since  1890. 

'OrganSzpd  from  parts  of  Jacobs  town  since  1890;  pjrt  subsequently  taken  to 
form  Gordon  town.  (Jordon  town,  231:  Jacobs  town,  1.270:  Morse  town.  1,023: 
total,  2,524  in  1900.    Jacobs  town  In  1890,  1,277;  increase  of  1,247,  or  97.6  per  cent.     ^^ 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN.  1890,  1900,  1895. 
Tablo  IV— ContiiuioU. 


Coontiet,  Townn.  Citiee,  Y  UlagM. 


United  States  Cens  s 


1890. 


BARRON  COUNTY— 

Almeaa  town*  

Barron  city  

Barron  town  

Cameron  village*  

Cedar  Lake  town  — 

Chetek  clty»  

Chetek  town*  

Clinton  town  

Cumberland  city  

Cumberland  town  

Dallas  town   

Dovre  town"  

Maple  Grove  town  . . . 

Oak  Grove  town  

Prairie  Farm  town  .. 
Rice  Lake  city  

ward  1   

ward  2   

ward  3   

ward  4   

Rice  Lake  town^  — 

Stanford   town^    

Stanley  town^  

Sumner  town    

Turtle  Lake  town*  .. 
Turtle  Lake  village*" 
Vance  Creek  town   .. 


400 


631 
406 
•1,322 
479 
1,219 
1,546 
1.033 


576 
531 
851 
672 


976 

606 

1,047 

2,130 


589 
74S 
365 
874 


314 


Total 


16,416 


BAYFIELD  COUNTY- 

Bayfleld  town**   

Bayfield  village  

Drumroond    town**    

Iron  river  town*"  

Mason  town**  I 

Pratt  town**  I 

Washburn  town**  I 

Red  Cliff  Indian  Reservation | 


1900. 


SUte 
Census. 


1895. 


711 

611 

680 

1,000 


713 

1.493 

864 

394 

707 

531 

692 

1, 

1.328 

2,269 

1,279 

941 

1,512 

1  "" 

1,428 

3,r- 


738 

508 


326 

566 


23.677 


5271 

1.3731 

6961 


1.095 


3.699 


570 
l.< 

790 
2.439 
1.210 

482 
6.8141 

3981 


676 

802 

619 

1,066 


1,204 

509 

295 

650 

487 

614 

881 

1,426 

1,840 

tl,133 

716 

1,233 

704 

1,212 

3,162 


972 

601 


4921-f 
506 


359 


2'). .a 


1.244 

1,368 

812 

2,624 

7401-h 


Inorease  +  . 

Decrease  — 
in  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  1890 


No.      Pr.ct. 


664 -f- 80.09 
464  +116.00 


176 
125 

630 
790 
109 
713 
246 


f     536 
4-     480 
381 
872 


X 


■f 


70 

10 

143 

—     179 


+      252 


4-  8,261 


4-  43 
+  316 
-f       94 


116 


5,807+  3.115 


Total 


7.390 


14,392 


12.595!+  7.002 


+  88.14 
+  30.78 
—  47.65 
+164.92 
+  8.94 
46.11 
23.81 


X 


+  54.91 
"78.94 
--36.39 
+  40.93 


+  11.88 
1.33 
+  39.19 
20.48 


'so!^ 


+  63.60 


+  8.15 
+  23.01 
+  13.50 


+  10.50 
+*84'.2i 


+  94.75 


=!- 


*Organlsed  from  part  of  Turtle  r>ake  town  since  1890. 

^Organized  from  part  of  Stanley  town  since  1890. 

•Formerly  In  Chetek  town.  Incorporated  since  1890. 

♦Included  In  Chetek  village  »n  1890;  part  taken  to  form  Dovre  town  since  1890. 

•Exclusive  of  population  of  Chetek  village. 

•Organized  from  part  of  Chetek  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Chetek  city  had  631, 
Chetek  town  692.  Dovre  town  941,  total  2,164:  In  1890  Chetek  village  had  406, 
Chetek  town  1.822,  total  1.728;  Increase  436  or  25.2  per  cent. 

'^Rlce  Lake  town  organised  from  part  of  Stanford  town  since  1890:  In  1900  Rice 
T^ke  town  had  685.  Stanford  town  659,  total  1,344;  In  1890  Stanford  town  had  689; 
increase  755  or  128.1  per  cent. 

•Part  taken  to  form  Cameron  village  since  1890;  In  1900  Cameron  village  had 
894,  Stanley  town  738,  total  1,132;  In  1890  Stanley  town  had  748;  Increase  384  or 
68-3  per  cent. 

•Part  taken  to  form  Almena  town  since  1^0. 

**Organ»8ed  from  part  of  Almena  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Almcna  town,  Tnrtle 
Lake  town  and  Turtle  Lake  village  was  respectively  713.  695,  326;  total  1,734; 
in  1890  Turtle  Lake  town  had  874:  Increase  858  or  98.3  per  cent. 

**Part  taken  to  form  Iron  River  town  since  1890. 

"Organized  from  parts  of  Bayfield,  Drnmmond,  Mason  and  Washburn  towns 
since  1890.' 

**Part8  tak<»n  to  form  Pratt  and  Iron  River  towns  since  1890. 

**Organlzed  from  parts  of  Mason  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Bavfleld  town  had 
570.  Drummonu  town  790,  Iron  River  town  2.439,  Mason  1.210.  Pratt  482.  Wash- 
hum  6.814,  total  12,305:  In  1890  Bavfleld  .f>27,  Drummond  596,  Mason  1,095,  Wash- 
bum  8,©9,  total  6,017;  Increase  6,288  or  104.5  per  cent. 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890,  1900,  1895. 


Table  IV— Continued. 

Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 

United  Stotes  Census. 

State 
Censos. 

Increase  -f 
Decrease  — 
in  19QU,  as  com- 
pared with  urn 

1800. 

1900. 

1895. 

No. 

Pr.  ct 

BROWN  COUNTY- 
Allouez  town  

363 

479 

838 

8.625 

720 
540 
864 
4.038 
1.028 
987 
1.142 
881 

378 
558 

869 
4.292 

1 

4-     367 
-f       61 
+       28 
4-     413 

4-  96.34 

Ashwaubenon  town  

+  12.73 

Bellevue  town  

--    3.10 

Depere  City   

--  11.89 

ward  1 

ward  2   

ward  8  

ward  4 

Depere  town  

969 
1,102 
1,441 
9.069 

893 

1,154 

1.421 

18,684 

2,995 

2.062 

1.509 

2.758 

2.587 

2.658 

1,679 

2.436 

m 

1,257 
1,509 
1.043 
1,048 
1,493 
1,474 
1.411 
1.957 

838 
1.177 
1.228 
1.575 

420 

695 
1,704 

18.'290 

Eaton  

61eninore 

Green  Bay  City*   

4-9,615 

-M06.02 

ward  1 

ward  2  

ward  3  

ward  4   

ward  5   .... .^ 

ward  6  

ward  7  ^ 

ward  8  

Green  Bay  town 

1,008 
1,249 
1,261 
1.068 

949 
1,449 
1.553 

941 
1.160 

800 
1,288 

906 
n,693 

476 

723 
li646 

971 
1.325 
1,6C2 
1,102 
1,044 
1,620 
1,568 
1,874 
1.536 

833 
1.293 
1.099 
3.267 

-  88 

-  26 
4-       99 

±   S 
t  S? 

+       38 

-  Ill 
+     322 

-  118 

-  66 

-  28 

+       58 

—    8.73 

Holland  town   

4-      .64 

Howard  town 

+  19.66 
—    2.84 

Humboldt  town 

Lawrence  town   

4-10.43 
4-    3.08 

Morrison  town   

N'ew  Denmark  town  

—    6.08 

Plttsfleld   town    

-h  49.94 

Preble  town  

4-68.76 
4-    4.75 

Rockland   town    

Scott  town   

—    8.61 

Suamico  town 

4-35.54 
—    6.W 

Wrlflrhtatown  town*  

Wrlghtstown  village*  

—  11.76 

Oneida  Indian  Reserratlon  (part 
of)    

•  V 

—   3.87 

Total  for  Oneida  Indian  ..eser- 
vation,   In   Brown   and   Outa- 
flrflmlp    oountles               ......   .   . 

4-    8.62 

.     . 

Total    » 

•39.164 

46.359 

45.623 

-f  7.196 

4-  18.87 

BUFFALO    COUNTY— 
Almn  cltv                ••••• 

1.4S8 

710 
750 
223 
647 
744 

en 

757 

1,201 
655 
749 
254 
694 
789 
621 
861 

1.031 

1.529 

—      227 

—  16.89 

Alma    town 

709t-       55 
7491—        1 
29114-       31 
69114-       47 

7631-f       46 
6521-       60 
7981-1-      104 

—    7.74 

Belvldere  town    

—      .18 

Buffalo   citv 

+  13.89 

Buffalo    town 

4-    7.26 

Canton   town 

4-    6.04 

Cross  town    

-   7.46 

Dnvor  town 

J-  18  7R 

Fountain  City  

!                972 

1,066|+       6914-    6.07 

*Fort  Howard  citr  annexed  since  1890. 

*Tn  1900  Wrlffhtstown  town  bad  1.575.  WrisrhtRtown  village  420,  total  1.996;  In 
1890  WrightBtown,  excluding  village,  had  1,693.  Wrightstown  vllfage  476;  decrease 
174  or  8  per  cent. 

•Exclusl-n*  of  Wrightstown  village. 

♦Includes  population  (4,754)  of  Howard  city. 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890.  1900,  1895. 


Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 


United  States  Census. 


1890. 


1900. 


BUFFALO    COUNTY— Continued 

Gilmanton  town  

Glencoe  town 

Lincoln  town  .f , 

MaxYille  town  

Milton  town  , 

Modena  town   

MondoTi  city  

Mondovl  town  , 

Montana  town   

Naples  town  

Nelson  town  

Waumandee  town  , 


Total 


BURNETT  COUNTY- 
Orantsburg  town  ... 
Grantsburg  village  . . 
Marshland  town*  ..., 

Meenon  town*  

Rusk  town  

Trade  Lake  town  ... 
Wood  Lake  town  ... 


Total 


CALUMET  COUNTY- 

Brlllion  town  

BrlUlou   village   

Brothertown  town  . . 

Charlestown  town  .. 

Chilton  city   

Chilton   town    

Harrison    town    

Hllbert  village* 

New  Holsteln  town  . 

Rantoul  town*   

^Stockbrldge  town  ... 

Woodville  town  


Total 


CHIPPEWA   COUNTY- 

Anson  town    

Arthur  town  .-. 

Auburn    town    

Big  Bend  town   

Bloomer  town*  

Bloomer  village  .- 

Boyd  village*  

Cadott  village* 


599 
692 
666 


503 
587 
840 
727 
1,919 
853 


15,997 


1.447 
410 
678 


801 


1,510 
582 
1.1 
1,362 
1.424 
1,349 
1,987 


1.735 
l.< 
1.948 
1.427 


16.639 


&'i3 
622 

1,584! 
8201 

1.720 
631 
545 


787 
589 


872 
1.208 
622 
767 
886 
1,606 
813 


16,766 


1.' 
612 
708 

1,252 
630 

1.174 

1,414 


7,478 


1,563 
856 
1,539 
1.343 
1.460 
1,350 
2. 

497 
1.893 
1,299 
1,942 
1,315 


State 
Census. 


Increase  + 
Decrease  — 
in  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  1890 


189S. 


723 
806 
668 
653 
366 


644 


806 

1,682 

912 


16,931 


1,713 

518 

1,148 


437 

1,091 

985 


5,892 


1,661 

874 

1.630 

i.r" 

1.601 
1,376 
2,174 


No.      Pr.  ct. 


t 

230 
9d 

+ 

33 

4- 

64 

23 

+ 

44 

+ 

706 

-H 

35 

73 
159 
414 

40 


+  38.S9 
4-  13.72 
4-  6.93 
4-10.63 

—  6.91 
+  6.31 
+140.15 
4-    5.96 

-  8.69 
-f  21.87 
-21.W 

4.68 


+     768 


+  241 
+  202 
+       30 


-I-      349 
+     613 


-I-  3,085 


-h  53 

+  273 

—  90 

—  19 


t 


1,846  -I-  158 

1.7681-  387 
2.023)— 

1,4761—  112 


17,028 


6971 

9M 

1.678 

1.8R4I 

1,4701 

811] 

674 

840 


17.744'+      439 


6341+  164 

6181+  302 

1,5841+  94 

1.1171+  1,0?14 

1,979'—  2fi0 

6691+ 

73814- 


+    4.79 


4-16.65 
+  49.26 
4-    4.42 


4-171.56 
4-  42.30 
4-  76.52 


4-  70.22 


4-    3.51 
4-  46.89 

—  5.52 

—  1.39 
2.52 

.07 
1.76 


I 


4-    9.10 
22.95 

-  .31 

—  7.84 


+    2.64 


+  30.76 

+  48.55 

5.93 

4-126.09 

—  14.53 

lff)!+  28.52 

1291+  23.67 

491-    5.51 


*Meenon  town  organized  from  nart  of  Marshland  town  since  1890:  In  1^ 
Marshland  town  hnd  678;  In  1900  Marshland  had  708  and  Meenon  1,252,  total  1960: 
Inrr«»aRe  1,28?  or  189  1  per  cent. 

*Hllbert  village  organized  from  part  of  Rnntoul  town  since  1890:  In  1900  Hll- 
bert village  had  497  and  Rantoul  1.299,  total  1,796;  In  1890  Rantoul  had  1,686;  In- 
creaae  110  or  6.5  per  cent. 

•Parts  taken  to  form  Strickland  and  part  of  Sampson  town  since  1890. 

♦Formerly  In  Edtson  town,  now  Independent. 

•Cadott  village  formerly  In  SIgel  town,  now  Independent.  In  1900  SIgel  town 
had  911.  Cadott  village  840^  total  1.751;  In  1890  Cadott  village  had  889  ahd  SIgel 
town  698;  Increase  164  or  10.3  per  cent. 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890,  1900.  1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 


CHIPPEWA  COUNTY 
Chippewa  Falls  city 
ward    1 


Increase  -t- 
Decrease  — 
in  19UU,  as  com- 
pared with  ilSHO 


ward 
ward 
ward 
ward 
ward 
wajd 
ward 
ward 


'  ward  10 

Cleveland  town* 
Colburn  town* 
Dewey  town" 
Eagle   Point   town 
Ed«on  town*  ... 
Flambeau  town 
Lafayette  town 
Lawrence  town* 
Sampson  town» 
Slgel    town" 
Stanley  clty^ 

ward  1 

ward  2 

ward  8 
Strickland  town" 
Tllden  town 
Wheaton  town 

Total 


CLARK   COUNTY— 
Abbot sford  village* 

Beaver  town    

Colby  city  (weHt  wnrd)^ 
Total   for   Co  by    city    in    Clark 
and  Marathon  counties 


^A- 


*Part  taken  to  form  Sampson  town  since  1890.  Organised  from  part  of  Bloomer 
and  CIpvelnnd  towns  since  1890.  In  1900  Cleveland  town  had  577.  Bloomer  town 
had  1,470,  Sampson  town  626:  In  1F90  Cleveland  395.  Bloomer  town  1,720,  total  2,115; 
increase  558  or  26.3  per  cent. 

'Dewey  town  organized  from  parts  of  Colbnrn  and  Lawrence  since  1890.  In 
1900  Dewey  town  had  683,  Colburn  513.  and  Lawrence  793.  total  1,989;  In  1890 
Colbnrn  town  had  347.  Tjiwrence  272,  total  619:  Increase  1.370  or  221. S  per  cent. 

'Included  In  Boyd  village  In*  1890:  part  taken  to  form  Stanley  city  since  1890. 

^Exclusive  of  Boyd  village.  In  1900  Boyd  village  had  674.  Edson  town  1.986,  Stan- 
ley city  2,387.  total  6.047:  In  1890  Boydf  village  had  845,  Edson  town  1,619,  total 
2,164:   Increase  2,883  or  123.2  per  cent. 

H)rganlKed  from  pnrts  of  Bloomer  and  Cleveland  towns  since  1890.  In  1890 
Bloomer  town  1.720:  Cleveland  395.  total  2 115:  «n  1900  Bloomer  1.470,  Cleveland 
577.  Sampson  town  626.  Strlekland  288.  total  2,961;  Increase  846  or  4  per  cent. 

•Exclusive  of  population  of  Cadott  villnge. 

^OrganlJied  from  part  of  Edson  town  since  1890.  In  1890  Edson  town  had  1,619; 
In  1900  Edson  had '1,986.  Stanley  city  2,387,  total  4,?98;  Increase  2.754  or  170  per 
cent. 

•Organized  from  parts  of  Bloomer  town  since  1890.  Tn  1890  Bloomer  town  had 
1,720:  In  1900  Bloomer  had  1.470.  Strickland  town  288;  Increase  ,?8  or  2.2  per  cent. 

•Organized  from  parts  of  Colbv  and  Mnwllle  towns  since  1890. 

'<>OrganIzed  from  parts  of  Colbv  town  since  1890. 

"Cadott  village  was  formerly  In  Slgel  town,  now  Independent. 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890.  1900,  1895. 
Table  IV-  Continued. 


Ck>nntie8,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 


United  States  Census. 


189a 


ISOO. 


State 
Census. 


1895. 


Increase  -f 
Decrease  — 
in  190U,  as  com- 
pared with  1890 


No. 


Pr  ct. 


CLARK    COUNTY- Continued 

Colby  town*   

Eaton   town'   

Fremont  town  

Grant   town 

Green  Grove  town    

Greenwood    city*    

Hewett   town    

Hlxon  town«  

Hoard    town    

LeTls  town  

Longwood  town"  

Loyal  town'  

Loyal  village'  

Lynn  town  

Aiayville  town'   

Mead  town*   

Mentor  town   

Nelllsville  city  

ward  1  

ward  2  

ward  3   


1,106 
707 
4U 

1,143 
242 


151 
578 
310 
329 


979 


Pine  Valley  town  

Resebnrg  town*  

S;herman  town 

Sherwood  Forest  town 

Tnorp  town*  

Thorp  village^*  

Unity  town  

Warner  town    

Washburn  town  

Weston  town   

Wlthee   town"    

Woraen  town"  

York  town  


453 
1,450 


684 


607 
736 
594 


4701 
155 
^04 
723 
722 
591' 
200 
8631 
7241 


671 
642 
791 


Total 


8?6! 


754 

602 

762 

1,277 

354 

708 

292 

831 

525 

746 

422 

995 

645 

711 

1,681 

•  103 

1,0C9 

2,104 


-I 


1,130 
615 
615 
231 
856 
838 
855 
617 
522 
1.000 
1,004 
645! 
9801 


748 
479 
497 
1,212 
319 
559 
223 
874 
372 
481 


17,7081 


25, 


-(- 


352 
106 
351 
134 
112 


—  31.82 

—  14.86 
+  85.40 
4-  11.72 
-1-  46.24 


141 
263 
215 
417 


+  98.37 
-1-43,77 
+  69.35 
+126.75 


+ 


937 
418 
513  + 
1,398 


16 


+  1.63 


796 
679 
731 


842 
2,206 


1,032 
485 
533 
182 
635 
829 
734 
635 
315 


131 


+  56.95 
+    9.03 


325 
168 


+  47.51 
+   8.67 


+     244 


+  27.54 


m^_ 


628  + 

4151... 
9271+ 


145 
76 
152 
116 
133 
26 
322 
137 


+  30.85 
+  49.03 
+  21.58 
+  15.90 
+  18.42 
+  4.?9 
4-161.00 
+  15.87 
+  38. G7 


1441+  17.22 
-I— 


21,3421+  8,140|+  45.96 


»Part  taken  to  form  Colby  city  and  part  of  Abbotsford  village  since  1890. 

Tart  taken  to  form  part  of  Abbotsford  village  since  1890.  In  1890  Colby  town 
had  1,106,  MayvIUe  town  1,450.  total  2.566:  In  IdOO  Abbotsford  village  had  443. 
Colby  city  '^westward"  454,  Colby  town  754,  Mayvllle  town  1,581.  total  3,232;  In- 
crease 676  or  26.4  per  cent. 

"Part  taken  to  form  Greenwood  city  since  1890. 

^Organized  from  parts  of  Eaton  and  Warner  towns  since  1890. 

"Organized  from  part  of  Warner  town  since  1890.  In  1890  Haton  town  had  707. 
Warner  town  691.  total  1.298-  In  1900  Eaton  town  had  602,  Greenwood  city  708, 
Mead  town  103.  Warner  town  617.  total  2.030:  Increase  732  or  66.4  per  cent. 

•Longwood  and  Reseburg  towns  organized  from  parts  of  Hlxon  town  since 
1590.  In  1890  Hlxon  town  had  578;  In  1900  Hlxon  town  had  831.  Ix)ngwood  town 
422.   Resebnrg  town  615,   total  1.868;  Increase  1.290  or  223.1  per  rent. 

^Ivoyal  village  orsan'zed  from  part  of  Loyal  town  since  1890.  In  1?90  I^oyal 
town  had  9irf:  In  1900  Includlncr  Loyal  village  1.640;  Increase  661  or  67.5  per  cent. 

■Included  part  of  Thorp  village  In  1890.  Part  taken  to  form  Worden  town 
since  1890. 

^Exclusive  of  nopuiatlon   of  Thorp   village. 

'•Formerlv  In  Thorp  and  Wlthee  towns;  now  Independent. 

"Included  part  of  Thorp  village  In  1890. 

"Organized  from  part  of  Thorp  town  since  1890.  In  1890  Thorn  town  had  704. 
Thorp  vlllnre  723,  and  Wlthee  town  724;  In  1900  Thorp  town  had  8F6.  Thorp  vil- 
lage 838.  Wlthee  town  1,004,  and  Worden  town  645;  an  Increase  of  1,192  or  55.4 
per  cent. 
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POPULATION  OP  WISCONSIN,  1890,  1900,  1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  Yiyaged: 


COLUMBIA   COUNTY— 

Arlington  town   

Caledonia  town  

Cambria  village^   

Columbus  city  

ward  1   

ward  2   

ward  3   

Columbus    town    

Courtland  town'  

Dekorra  town« 

Fort  Winnebago  town 
Fountain  Prairie  town 

Hampden  town   

Kllbourn  City  village* 

Leedstown   

Lewlston  town  

LodI   town^o   


United  States  Census. 


1890. 


1900. 


1,336 
1,977 


LodI  village"  

Lowvllle  town  

Marcellon  town  

Newport  town*  

Otsego  town   

Pacinc  town  

PardeeviUe  village*^ 

Portage  city   

ward  1   


800 
»815 
'8G9; 
646 

1,316 
861 
961 

1,171 
936 

"639 
736 
733 
845 
•487 

1,1271 
255 


875 
700 
774 


794 
1.188 

561 
2,349 


5,143 


ward  2   |. 

ward  3  | 

ward  4   1 

ward  5   

Poynette  village  I 

Randolph  town*  

Randolph  vfllape"  (westward)... 

TotMl    for    Randolph    village    In 
Columbia  and  Dodge  counties 

Rio  village  

Scott  town  ' 

Sprlngdale  town  

West  Point  town  

Wyocena  town"  


Total 


517 

880 
79 

8241 
7031 

7011 
1.3021 

1- 


658 
1,^2 

900 
1.287 
1.582 


744 

820 

908 

655 

1,409 

887 

1,134 

1,214 

901 

750 
1.068 
784 
882 
585 
1. 

788 
5,469 


State 
Census. 


U93. 


Increase  -^ 
Decreutie  — 
in  IWJU,  a&  com- 
pared with  1&9U 


No 


Pr.  ct. 


843  — 
1,3181— 


811 
671 
806 


570 
2,287 


34 
148 

37 
372 


—  4.10 
-11.08 
-I-  70.61 
+  18.81 


798  — 

875  + 

873  + 

646  + 

l,bb6  + 

9-J3,+ 

1,207  + 

1.217-1- 

934  — 


R?3 
9B1 
190 

7.^ 
479 
811 
7B1 
74^ 
1.15SI 


667 
1,012 
I  923 
11.316 
[1,501 


743 
975 
821 
853 
544 

1.266 
272 
574 

5,419 


56 

r. 

39 
9 
94 
26 
173 
43 
35 

111 
332 
61 
37 
98 
99 
34 


+      316 


7.00 
.61 
4.48 
1.39 
7.14 
3.02 
+  18.00 
+  3.67 
—    3.73 

+  17.37 
45.10 
+  6.95 
+  4.37 
+  20.12 
+  8.78 
+  13.33 


+    6.14 


F93 
912 
134 


+  116 
4-  71 
+     111 


28.3501 


31.1211 


+ 

4521+ 
882!- 

7181+ 

7591+ 

1.1181- 

-I- 


?ii3 
140 
13 
48 
42 
145 


30  86<ii-4-  2.771'+    9.77 


+  22.43 
+  8.07 
+140.50 

+  82.22 
+  41.29 

-  1.57 
+  6.82 
+    5.99 

—  11.12 


^Formerly  In  Courtland  nnd  Randolph  towns,  now  Independent. 

'Included  part  of  Cambria  village  In  1890;  part  annexed  to  Randolph  village 
since  1890. 

"Exclusive  of  population  of  Cambria  v'llnge. 

^Included  part  of  Cambria  village  In  1890. 

"^Part  of  Courtland  town  annexed  since  1890.  In  1?90  Cambria  village  had  624. 
Courtland  815.  Randolph  880  nnd  Randolph  vfllage  (westward"  79.  total  2.298: 
in  1900  Cambria  vMI.ige  had  561,  Courtland  820.  Randoph  951,  Randolph  village 
•^westward"  190,  total  2,522:  Incroa.se  224  or  9.7  per  cent. 

"Povnette  village,  formerly  In  Dekorra  town,  now  Independent. 

'Exclusive  of  population  of  T'oynette  village.  In  1890  Dekorra  ad  869,  Poy- 
nette village  517,  total  1.386;  In  1900  Dekorra  908,  Poynette  633,  total  1,641;  in- 
crease 156  or  11.2  per  cent. 

•K'lbourn  City  village,  formerly  In  Newport  town,  now  Independent. 

•Exclusive  of  population  of  Kllbourn  City  village.  In  1£90  Kllbourn  City  vil- 
lage had  961,  Newport  town  487.  total  1,448;  In  1900  Kllbourn  City  village  had 
lx6A,  Newport  town  585.  tota-  1.719:  Increase  271  or  18.7  per  cent. 

"LodI  village,  formerlv  In  LodI  town,  now  Independent. 

^^Exchislve  of  populatifon  of  I-«odl  village.  In  1890  LodI  town  had  639,  LodI  vil- 
lage 736,  total  1,375;  in  1900  LodI  town  7b0,  LodI  village  1,068,  total  1818;  Increase 
443  or  32.2^  per  cent. 

"PardeeviUe  vniage  organized  from  part  of  Wyocena  town  since  1890.  In  1900 
PardeeviUe  village  <i«s,  Wyocena  town  1,168,  total  1,946;  in  1890  Wyocena  1,308; 
increase  643  or  49.3  per  cent. 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890,  1900,  1895. 


Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 


CRAWFORD    COUNTY— 

Bridgeport  town 

Clayton  town*  

De  Soto  vli-age  (part  of)» 

Total    for    De    Soto    Tillage   in 
Crawford  and   Vernon   counties 

Eastman  town  

Freeman  town*   

Haney  town  

I^ynxrille  village   

Marietta  town  

Prairie  du  Chlen  city  

ward  1   

ward  2  

ward  8  

ward  4  

Prairie  du  Cliien  town 

Scott  town   ...^ 

Seneca  town   

Soldiers  Grove  village*  

Utica  tovni  

Wauzeka   town*    

Wauzeka  village* 


Total 


DANE  COUNTY— 

AlDion  town  

Belleville  village*  

Berry  town  

Black  Earth  town   — 
Blooming  Grove  towft 
Blue  Mounds  town*  — 

Bristol  town  

Burke  town   

Christiana  town  

Cottage  Grove  town   .. 
Cross  Plains  town   — 

Dane  tovni*   

Dane  village*  

Deerfleld  town"  

Deerfield  village** 


United  States  Census. 


1890. 


1900. 


410 

»2,060 

79 

355 
1.436 
*1,417 
738 
243 
1,300 
3,181 


1,131 

1.063 

308 


602 
1,079 
1,197 


1,049 

1,211 

346 


916 


15,987 


1,516 

319 

1,003 

742 

999 

1,449 

1/ 

1,129 

2,379 

1,305 

1,103 

1,161 


"1,235 
338 


357 

2,080 

87 

387 
1,471 
^,638 


1,262 
3,232 


1,085 
1,146 


595 
1.004 
1,200 

680 
1,548 

576 

471 


17,286 


1,590 

386 

934 

796 

1.119 

1.048 

1.268 

1.230 

2,401 

1,307 

1,206 

933 

280 

1,104 

515 


State 
Census. 


1895. 


Increase  -f- 
Dccrease  — 
in  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  IbSO 


No. 


397 

1.968 

111 


1,483 

1,647 

924 

X.P 
3,286 


592 
1,077 
1.158 

450 
1,497 

607 

411 


12.92 
-h  1.46 
-f  10.12 


32  + 


116 

130 

79 


4-     101 


9.01 
2.43 
-f  8.19 
+  17.61 
-}-  32.51 
--  2.92 
-H    3.22 


—  1.12 
6.95 
4-      .25 


159 
340 


17.203  4-  1.299 


I 


1,588 

409 

1.012 

809 

1,067 

1,069 

1,193 

1,247 

2,880 

1,319 

1,171 

976 

274 

1,200 

519 


74 

66 

69 

54 

120 

401 

176 

101 

22 

2 

103 


131 
.177 


Pr.  ct. 


4-  11.44 
37.11 


4-    8.12 


4.88 
20.68 

6.87 

7.27 
12.01 
27.67 
16.01 

8.94 
.92 
.15 

9.33- 
19.63 


—  10.60 
4-  52.36 


^Soldiers  Grove  village,  formerly  Clayton  town,  now  independent. 

'Includes  population  of  Soldiers  Grove  village,  not  separately  returned  In  1890. 

In  1900  Clayton  town  bad  2,080,  Soldiers  Grove  village  680,  total  2,760;  In  1890 
Clayton  town  had  2.050;  increase  710  or  34.63  per  cent. 

•l5e  Soto  village,  formerly  !n  Freeman  town,   now  independent. 

«ExcluslTe  of  population  of  De  Soto  village.  In  1890  De  Soto  village  (part  of) 
had  79.  Freeman  town  1,417;  total  1,496;  in  1900  De  Soto  village  had  87,  Freeman 
town  1.538.  total  1,620;  Increase  124  or  8.28  per  rent. 

"Wauseka  village  organized  from  part  of  Wauzeka  town  since  1890.  In  1890 
Wauzeka  town  had  576.  IVauzeka  village  471,  total  1,047;  In  1890  Wauzeka  town 
bad  916;  Increase  131  or  14.3  per  cent. 

•Belleville  village,  formerly  In  Montrose  town,  now  fndopendent. 

^Exclusive  of  population  of  Belleville  village.  In  1890  Hellevllle  village  had 
319.  Montrose  town  932.  total  1,251;  In  1900  Belleville  vlliage  385,  Montrose 
town  997.  total  1.382;   Increase  13[1  or  10.47  per  cent. 

■Mt.  Horeb  village  organized  from  part  of  Blue  Mounds  town  since  1890. 
In  1900  Blue  Mounds  town  1.048,  Mt.  Horeb  village  864,  total  1,912;  in  1890  Blue 
Mounds  town  1,449:  increase  463  or  31.9  per  cent. 

*Dane  village  organized  from  Dane  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Dane  town  had 
988.  Dane  Tillage  ^;  in  1890  Dane  town  bad  1.161;  Increase  52  or  4.47  per  cent. 

**Deerfleld  rlllage,  formerly  In  Deerfleld  town,  now  Independent. 

"Exclusive  of  population  of  Deerfleld  village:  1890  Deerfleld  town  bad  1,235, 
Deerfleld  village  raS.  total  1.273;  in  1900  Deerfleld  town  1,104,  Deerfleld  village  515, 
total  1,6M;  Increase  46  or  2.9  per  cent. 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890,  1900,  1895. 
Table  IV— Coutinued. 


Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  VUIages. 


United  States  Census. 


1890. 


1900. 


State 
Census. 


1895. 


Increase  -f 
Docrease  — 
in  1900  as  com- 
pared witli  1890 


No.      Pr.  ct. 


DANB  COUNTY— Continued. 

Dunkirk  town  

Dunn  town  

Fit chburg. town  

Madison  city  

ward  1  


ward  2 
ward  3 
ward  4 
ward  5 
ward  6 
ward  7  . 
ward  8 


Madison  town  

Mazomanie  town^  

Mazomanle  village^  

Medina  town  

Middleton  town  

Montrose  town* 

Mt.  Horeb  village*  .... 

Oregon  town*  

Oregon  village*   

Perry  town  

Pleasant  Snrings  town 

Primrose   town    

Roxbury  town   

Rutland  town  

Springdale  town  

SprhJgfleld   town    

Btonghton  city  

ward  1   

ward  2  


2,846 
2,943 
1.612 
2.284 
2,164 
1,678 


1,406 

1,113 

958 

13,426 


Sun  Prairie  town  

Sun  Prairie  village  I 

Vermont  town  

Verona  town   

Vienna  town   

Waunakee  village*  

Wpstport  town"   

Windsor  town  I 

York  town  I 


1,886 
2.466 
1.688 
030 
3.401 
2,882 
1,819 
2,138 


1,636 
1,166 
1,004 
19,164 


919 

*448 

1.034 

1,393 

1.433 

^932 


*641 

595 

996 

1,501 

889 

1,073 

1,222 

1,120 

1.111 

2,470 


Total 


912 

704 

892 

1,225 

1,009 

312 

•1.581 

1,329 

963 

69.5781 


3.126 
3.341 
1,757 
2,687 
3.003 
2,037 


1,67- 
1.167 
1,046 
16.950 


n 


130 

42 

46 

+  6,738 


+  9.24 
4-  8.77 
+  4.80 
42.73 


351 
080 


1,667 
498 

902 

1,484 

1.550 

997 

864 

881 

697 

1.050 

1.453 

817 

966 

1.297 

1.060 

1.108 

3.431 


1.039 
938 

826 
1,3351 
1,0481 

4431 
1,4721 
1,8091 

9431 


69.4351 


1.261 

603 

1,015 

1,499 

1.508 

1.018 

654 

862 

6?7 

997 

1.510 

902 

999 

1.320 

1,186 

1,154 

2.936 


648 
45 

182 
91 

117 
65 


+  70.61 
+  10.02 
-^.76 
+  6.63 
+  8.16 
+    6.97 


+ 


40 

102 

64 

48 

72 

107 

75 

70 

8 

961 


+  4.75 
+  17.10 
+    6.42 

-  8.19 

-  8.09 

-  9.97 
+    6.18 

-  6.24 

-  .27 
+  88.90 


995  + 

8231+ 

8901— 

1,2511+ 

1,155|+ 

4201+ 

1,5431— 

1,7571+ 

9781— 


127 
234 

66 
110 

39 
181 
109 
480 

20 


+  18.92 
+  88.23 

-  7.89 
8.98 
8.86 

41.98 
6.89 
+  86.11 

-  2.08 


I 


65.6601+  9.867 


+  16.64 


»Ma«oraanle  village,  formerly  In  Maeomanle  town,  now  independent. 

•Exclusive  of  population  of  Mazomanle  villa ge.  In  1890  Mazomanle  town  hart 
448,  Mazomanle  village  1,034.  total  1.482:  In  1900  Mazomanle  town  liad  493.  Mazo- 
manie village  902.  total  1.395:  decrease  87  or  5.87  per  cent. 

■Oregon  village,  formerly  In  Oregon  town,  now  Independent.  .     ,  «.-    ^ 

^Exclusive  of  population  of  Oregon  village.  In  1890  Oregon  town  bad  8«,  Ore- 
gon village  595.  total  1.43G;  In  1900  Oregon  town  had  881.  Oregon  village  697.  total 
1,578:  Increase  142  or  9.88  per  cent.  .    ^         ^     *. 

eWannakee  village,  formerlv  In  Westport  town,  nowlndependent. 

'Exclusive  of  population  of  Waunakee  village.  In  1890  Waunakee  village  hart 
312  Westnort  town  1.581.  total  1.893:  In  1900  Waunakee  village  had  448.  Weatport 
town  1.472,  total  1,915;  Increase  22  or  1.16  per  cent. 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890,  1900,  1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 


DODGE  COUNTY— 

Ashipun  town  

Beaver  Dam  city 

ward  1  

ward  2   

ward  3 

ward  4   


United  States  Census. 


1880. 


1,344 
4,222 


1900. 


State 
Census. 


1895. 


Beaver  Lam  town   

Burnett  town   

Calamus  town  

Chester  town    

Clyman  town  

Elba  town  

Emmet  town  

Fox  Lake  town^  

Fox  Lake  village^  

Herman  town  

Horicon  city*  

Hubbard  town   

Hustlsford  town  

Juneau   city    

Lebanon  town   

Leroy  tc^wn   

Lomlra  town*  

Lomlra  village*  

Lowell   town*    

Lowell  village*  

Mayviiie  city' :.r::....: 

ward  1  

ward  2  

ward  3   

Oak  Grove  town    

Portland  town    

Randolph     village    (cast    ward) 

(For  total   see   Columbia   Co.) 

Reeseville  village*  

Rubicon    town    

Shields  town  

Theresa   town*    

Theresa  village"  

Trenton  town   


822 
1,4U6 
1,493 

11,408 


1,339 
6,128 


1,341 
1.026 
1,083 

736 
1,293 
1,117 
1.248 

^802 

814 
1,478 
1.354 
1.680 
1,639 

701 
1,505 
1,413 
1,816 


«1,859 

304 

1.165 


1,599 

1.163 

326 


1,520 

919 

1,761 


1,472 


831 
1,336 
1,397 
1,479 


1.373 
6,042 


Increase  -f- 
Decrease  — 
in  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  1890 


No.      Pr.ct. 


+     906 


—         5  —      .37 


-f  21.46 


486 
420 
909 


1,340 

1,376 

_ 

1 

-      .07 

1.061 

1,109 

+ 

36+    3.41 

1,096 

1,113 

4- 

13+    1.20 

707 

7b7 

29 

—    3.94 

1,236 

1,219 

— 

57 

—    4.40 

1.066 

1,091 

— 

51 

—    4.56 

1,162 

1,303 

— 

96 

-    7.69 

741 

860 

— 

61 

-    7.60 

890 

1,003 

+ 

76 

+    9.33 

1.394 

1.439 

84 

-    5.68 

1,376 

l,Dl;5 

+ 

22 

+    1.62 

1,663 

1,719 

127 

-    7.51 

1,606 

1,666 

— 

33 

-    2.01 

891 

793 

4- 

190 

+  27.10 

1.469 

1.474 

36 

-    2.89 

1,344 

1.493 

— 

69 

—    4.88 

1,560 
492 

1,881 

— 

256 

—  14.09 

1,713 

1,811 

— 

146 

-    7.85 

333 

331 

+ 

29 

+    9.54 

1,815 

1,539 

+ 

650 

+  55.79 

1,554 

1,718 

+ 

45 

+    2.81 

1,129 

1,171 

34 

—    2.92 

648 

4o4i-h 

222 

+  68.69 

393 

396  + 

64 

+  19.45 

1,449 

1,472  - 

71 

-    4.66 

868 

9491- 

1,490^— 

51 

—    5.54 

1.433 

328  -  18.62 

356 

272 
1,562 

1,429 

— 

43 

-    2.92 

*Fox  Lake  village,  formerly  in  Fox  Lake  town,  now  independent. 

^Exclusive  of  population  of  Fox  Lake  village.  In  1890  Fox  Lake  town  had  802, 
Fox  Lake  village  814,  total  1,616:  In  1900  Fox  Lake  town  had  741.  Fox  Lake  village 
890,  total  1,6^;  increase  15  or  .9  per  cent. 

"Incorporated  as  a  city  since  1890. 

*Lomira  village  organized  from  part  of  Lomlra  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Lomlra 
tOiCP_^d  1.560,  Lomlra  village  492,  total  2.052;  in  1890  Lomlra  town  had  1,816; 
Increase  236  or  12.99  per  cent. 

•Lowell  and  Reeseville  villages,  formerly  In  Lowell  town,  now  independent. 

•Exclusive  of  population  of  Lowell  and  Reeseville  vlllapes.  In  1890  Lowell  town 
had  ^859,  Lowell  village  304,  and  Reeseville  village  329,  total  2,492;  in  1900 
Lowell  town  had  1J13,  Lowojl  village  333,  and  Reeseville  village  393,  total  2.439; 
decrease  53  or  2.1  per  cent.  ..  «^  ,, 

^Part  of  WilHamstown  town  annexed  to  Mnyvllle  city  since  1890.  In  1890  May- 
viiie citv  had  1,165.  WilHamstown  town  1.031.  total  2.196;  In  1900  MayvIUe  city 
ha«  1,815,  WilHamstown  town  1,015,  total  2.830:  Increase  634  or  28.87  per  cent- 

•Theresa  village  organized  from  part  of  Theresa  town  since  1890.  In  1900 
Theresa  town  had  1,433,  Theresa  village  355.  total  1,788;  In  1890  Theresa  town 
had  1,761;  Increase  27  or  1.53  per  cent. 
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Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towns.  Cities,  YiliaKes. 

United  Stotes  Census. 

SUte 
Onsus. 

Increase  + 

Decrease  — 

in  IVUU,  as  oon- 

pared  with  1890 

1S80. 

1900. 

1895. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

DODGE  COUNTY-Continued        1 
Watertown  city  (wards  5  and  6)|            2,249 
Total    for    Watertown    city,    In 
Dodge  and  Jefferson  counties.            8.755 

2,170 

6,437 
2.362 
1,430 

939 

638  - 

902 
1,268 
1,008 

2.067 

3,186 
1.118 
2,067 

909 

1,016 

2.471 

-  79 

-  318 

—  3.61 

—  3.63 

ward  1  

ward  2  ^ 



ward  8  

ward  4   

ward  6   

ward  6  

ward  7  

, , 

Wanpun  city  (south  ward). 

Total  for  Wanpun  city,  in  Dodge 
and  Fond  du  Lac  counties.... 

1.695 
2,757 

2.011 

+     372 
+     428 

+  21.94 
+  16.16 

North  ward  

' 

South   ward   

Westford   town    

970 
1,031 

992 
1.012 

—  61 

—  16 

-    6.28 
1  66 

Willlamstown  town'   

Total    

44,984 

46.631 

+  1.647 

4.         42 

+    3.66 

696 

DOOR  COUNTY— 
Bailey  llarbor  town   

603 
1,086 
609 
821 
1.361 
806 
934 
817 

li 

1,313 
2,195 

646 
1.287 
667 
882 
1.364 
786 
1.186 
913 
1.660 
1,349 
1.607 
8.372 
1,299 
651 
721 
701 

685 
639 
863 

+    6.96 
+  18.61 
—    863 

Brussels   town 

1.200+     202 
581—       Kfi 

Claybanks  town   

Egg  Harbor  town   

948 
1.352 

833 
1,168 

956 

1,576 
2,790 

+         61 

+        8 
—       20 
-h     251 
+       96 

t       1^ 
--     292 

+     294 

+  1,167 

+    7.43 

Forestville   town    

'  Gardner  town  

Gibraltar   town    

+  26.87 
--  11.75 

Jacksonport  town    

Liberty  Grove  town   

--      .91 
--  27.62 

Nasewaupee    town    

SevastoDOl    town    

--  22  39 

Sturgeon  Bay  City*  

+  53.16 

ward  1   

ward  2   

ward  3  

ward  4   

Sturgeon  Bay  town*   

1.135 
673 
738 

587 
730 
812 

-  650 

-  34 
+     126 

—  48.45 

Union  town  

—   6.06 

Washln&rton   town    

+  16.95 

Total    

15,682 

17.KS3 

16.969 

+  1,901 

+  12.12 

DOUGLAS    COUNTY— 
Brule  town   

386 
184 
554 
11.983 
846 
1.453 
1,295 
4.486 
1,215 

1,125 
403 
2,271 
31,091 
2,724 
2.043 
1.543 
6.859 
5.107 

1,012 
458 
1,179 
26,168 
3,114 
1,785 
2,443 
2.163 
3,960 

+     789 
+     219 
--  1.717 
+19,108 

+191.45 
+U9.02 

Gordon  town 

Nehflirflmaln    town    

+309.92 

Suoerlor  citv'   

+159.45 

ward  1   

ward  2     .                 

ward  3   .            

ward  4 

ward  5   

^*Part  of  Sturgeon  Bay  town  annexed  to  Sturgeon  Bay  city  since  1890.  In 
re90  Sturgeon  Bay  city  had  2,195.  Sturgeon  Bay  town  1.135.1  total  3,330;  In  1900 
Sturgeon  Bay  city  had  3,372,  Sturgeon  Bay  town  5^,  total  3,957;  Increase  627 
or  18.8  per  cent. 

'Part  of  Superior  town  annexed  to  Super' or  city  since  1890.  In  1890  Superior 
city  had  11.983.  Superior  town  361,  total  12.344:  In  1900  Superior  city  had  31,091, 
Superior  town  1,445,  total  32,536;  Increase  20,192  or  163.57  per  cent. 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890,  1900,  1896. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 


United  States  Census. 


1690. 


1900. 


State 

Ceusus 


lfi93. 


Increase  + 

Decrease  — 

in  kWOy  as  com- 

pared  with  lt(MO 


No. 


Pr.  ct. 


1  I 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY— Contlnued.1                    I 

ward  6 I    993  |2,488 

ward   7   |1,695  14,621 

ward  8   1 11,495 

ward  9   1 |»,160 


ward  10 
Superior  town" 


'6^ 


11.061 


Total    I 


13,468 


DUNN  COUNTY— 

Colfax  town  

Dunn  town  

£!au  Galle  town  .. 
Elk  Mound  town 

Grant  town    

Hay   River  town 

Lucas  town    

Menomonie  c.'ty  .. 

ward  1   

ward  2  

ward  3   

ward  4  

Menomonie  town 
New  Haven  town 
Otter  Creek  town 

Peru  town  

Red  Cedar  town  . 
Rock  Creek  town 
Sand  Creek  town 

Sheridan  town 

Sherman  town  ... 
Springbrook  town 
Stanton    town    . . . 

Talnter  town  

Tiffany  town  

Weston  town  

Wilson  town   

Total    


1,417 
1,176 
1,013 
1,885 


672 

1,2&8 

1.218 

695 

542 

486 

705 

5,491 


IJ 


521 
342 
342 

L,127 
843 
620 
423 
635 

1,267 

L,113 
442 

L,118 
690 
481 


22.664 


1,445| 


il,675 
Id, 713 
|i,701 
|2,624 
J 


36,335[ 


29,986 


1,314 
1,148 
1,187 
2,006 


1.063 

1.410 

1.34/j 

812 

667 

501 

885 

5,655 


1,358 
1,493 
1,112 
2.236 


1,849 
620 
337 
375 

1.484 
646 


780 
1,287 
1,110 

479 
1,219 

8671 

452 


1,040 
1,205 
682 
64i 
499 
858 
6,198 


+  1.084 


+22,866 


411 
152 
129 
117 
12d 
15 
180 
164 


=1= 


25.043 


EAU  CLAIRE  COUNTY— 

Altoona  citv  

Autrusta  city   

Bridge  Creek  town  

Brunswick    town    

Clear  Creek  town  

Drammen  town  I 

Eau  Claire  city   I 

ward    1  13.078 

ward    2  It.«04 

ward    ^  11.975 

wnrd    4  11.035 

ward    a  I1.R38 

wnrd    « I3.P93 

wnrri    7  12.128 

war/l    R  12,164 

ward 


805!    ' 
1.1871 
1.1221 
1.7651 

6211 

17.415I- 

ii.pjn 

I1.R95 
11,869 
I  988 
11.422 
I1.9S8 
12.0.19 
12.103 

ft ;;::;:::;:;;:: i.: 12.156 


721 

1.256 

1,280 

714 

7581 

721 

17.5171 


1,869 
493 
300 
348 

1.093 
536 
544 
543 
725 

1,336 
725 
432 
706 
855 
466 


25,006 


216 

99 
5 

33 
357 
197 

U 
146 
145 

20 
3 

37 
101 
177 

29 


4-  2,379 


13,391 
'1.776 
12.130 
tl.OiA 
I1.6?7 
•4.213 
12.236 
12,224 


767 
1.356 

1,1551-f- 

1,F9SI— 

68414- 

6381+ 

18,6371+ 


-       84 


+500.28 


+169.77 


+  61.16 
+  12.08 
+  10.59 
+  16.83 
+  23.06 
+  3.09 
+  25.53 
+    2.98 


+  13.22 
+  19.00 

—  1.46 
+  9.64 
+  31.67 

—  23.36 

—  1.77 
+  34.61 
+  22.83 
+    1.57 

—  .26 
+  8.37 
+  9.08 
+  25.66 


+  10.49 


—  10.43 
5.81 
1.581+  14.08 
5H—  2.88 
1?7I+  22.06 
16=^1+  29.67 
102+      .58 


ward  10 ! !1.846 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890,  1900,  1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Coontiea,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 


United  States  Census. 


1890. 


1900. 


EAU  CLAIRE  COUNTY— Con. 

FaircliUd  town^  | 

Fairchlld  Yuiage^  i 

Lincoln   town    

Ludlngton  town  

Otter  Creek  town  

Pleasant  Valley  town  

Seymour  town   

Union  town   

Washington    town    


Total 


=^70| 
645| 

l,7«t>| 
5581 
Ui8i 
7371 
4061 
674| 

1,1381 


State 
Census. 


18^5. 


Inoreaie  -f 
I>ecrease  — 
in  liMJ,  a:j  com- 
pared with  li^M 


No. 


658 
947| 

l,7;jl| 
8741 
729, 

l.OOUi 
659 
90o; 

1.322 


I 

616|+ 
7bli-t- 

1,9241— 
688l-h 
742|-t- 
93114- 
4481+ 
880|4- 

1,3101+ 


Pr.ct. 


112  + 
1021+ 

316H 

J?l  + 
26i|+ 

]U>3|+ 

231,+ 

1841+ 


19.66 
46.82 

3.08 
66.63 

5.9j 
35.6S 
37.68 
34.27 
16.16 


."0,67:il 


31,692| 


33.1721+  l,019i+    3.32 


FLORENCE  COUNTY— 
Commonwealtti  town' 

Florence  town   

Homestead  town*  


895 
1,709 


Total 


2.604 


828 

1,8241 

545 


938 

1,551 

361 


3.197 


2,850' 


FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY- 

Alto  town  

Ashford  town   

Auburn  town  

Brandon   vrllage*    

Byron   town    

Calumet  town  

Eden  town  

Eldorado  town  

Empire  town   

Fond  du  Lac  city  

ward  1 


ward  2 
ward  3 
ward  4 
ward  5 
ward  6 
ward  7 
ward  8 


Fond  du  Lac  town 

Forest  town   

Friendship  town  ... 
I^martlnp  town  .... 
Marshfleld  town  ... 
Montomon    town*    . . 

Oakfleld  town  

Osceola  town  

Rlpon  city   

ward  1    

ward  2  

ward  3 


1,759 
1.923 
2.112 
2,037 
l,6o9 


1,316 
1,868 
1,509 

660 
1,216 
1,399 
1,333 
1,458 

873 
12,024 


1,084 
1,470 


2.3559 
2,404 
2,402 
2.691 
1.013 
1,106 
1.2.^2 
1,853 


1,290 
1,755 
1.417 

663 
1,234 
1.443 
1,^93 
1,363 

865 
15,110 


—       67 
+     116 


+     593 


1;126 
1,311 
856 
1,232 
1 ,9381 
••1.19" 
1.r.24' 
1,2721 
3,35^ 


.1  934 
930 
916 


1.280 
1,206 
852 
1.223 
1,992 
1.1941 
1.4711 
1.077 
3,818' 


1.933 
2,278 
2,012 
2,181 
838 
948 
1,111 
1.750 


1.332 
1,849  — 
1,542|— 

690;+ 
1,344  + 
1,513  + 
l,f99,+ 
1,467;— 

98o 
13,061 


26 
113 
92 

18 


44  + 


95 

8 
+  3,086 


1.290  + 
1,236  — 
7771— 
1,2781— 
2.131  + 
1.234!+ 
1,4G8!+ 
1,1391- 
4.3801+ 


154 

105 

4 

9 

£4 

1 

147 

196 

460 


—    7.48 
+    6.72 


+  22.77 


1.97 
6.0& 
6.09 

.45 
1.48 
3.14 
4.50 
6.61 

.91 
26.6> 


+  13.67 
8.00 
.46 
.73 
+  2.7S 
+  .83 
+  11.10 
-15.33 
+  13.69 


ward  4    ! 11.038 


-1. 


m^' 


^Falrchlld  vlllapo.  formerly  In  Fn^rrlilld  town,  mndo  Indcpondent  since  1890. 

^Exclusive  of  popnlntion  of  Falrrhlld  vlUapo.  In  1890  Falrfhlld  town  had 
570,  Fnlrchlld  vlllneo  645.  total  1.215:  In  igoo  Falrrhlld  town  had  658,  Fairchlld  vil- 
laerc  947.  totnl  1,605;  increanc  390  or  32  per  cent. 

^TTomestcnd  town  organized  from  port  of  Commonwealth  town  s5»ice  1890. 
In  1900  Commonwonlth  town  had  828.  Homestead  town  545:  In  1890  Common- 
wealth town  had  895:  Increase  478  or  53.4  per  cent. 

♦Brandon  vlllaj?e,  formerly  In  Metomen  town,  now  Independent. 

•^Exclusive  of  population  of  Brandon  vlllnsre.  In  1890  Brundon  T'llape  had  660. 
Metomen  town  1.193.  total  1853:  in  1900  Brandon  village  had  663.  Metomen  town 
1,194.  total  1.857:  Increase  4  or  .2  per  cent. 
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POPULATION   OP   WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900,   1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towus,  Cities,  Villages. 


FOND  DU  LAC  COUiNTY— Con: 

lupon  town  

Uosendale   town 
JSprlngvule   town 
Tuyctieeuah  town 
Waupuu  city   (noitli  waini)   .. 
(i''or  total  Bee  Doage  county.) 
Waupun  town 


iucreuse  4- 

JLfecreUiM;  — 

lu  IbUU,  ati  cuiu- 

paiea  with  IdkU 


Pr.  ct . 


Total 


FOU12.SST  COUNTY' 
Cavour  town* 
Crandon  town* 


ward  2   

ward  3  

ward  4   

Cassville  to^^n^ 
CaHSville  village^ 
Castle  Rock  town 

Clifton  town   

Cuba  City  village' 
BUenboro  town  ... 
Pennimorc  town^'^ 

Fennimore  village' 
Glen  Haven  town 
Harrfson    town 

Hazel   Green   town'=    /. 

Hazel  Green  village" 
Hickory  Grove  town 
Jamestown   town    .... 


Total 


GRANT  COUNTY—  \ 

Bectown  town   | 

Bloomlngton  town*  ; 

Uloomiugton  village*   | 

Boscobel    town,    lucl.    Boscobelj 

city    I 

Boscobel  city  I 

ward  1 


1890. 


*Gagea-town  and  part  of  Pelican  Lake  town  annexed  to  Oneida  county  since 


"Includes  population  (642)  of  Gageu  and  Pelican  Lake  towns. 

•Organized  from  parts  of  Crandon  and  Pelican  Lake  towns  since  1890. 

*Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Cavour  town  since  1890. 

^Bloomlngton    village,    formerly    in    Bloomlngton    town,    now    independent. 

•Bxclnslve  of  population  of  Bloomlngton   village.    In   1890  Bloomlngton  town 


1,174;  In  1900  Bloomlngton  town  had  630, 
prease  67  or  5.7  per  cent, 
lie  town,  now  independent. 

village.    In  1890  Cassville  town  had  569, 

Cass\Ille  town  had  643,  Cassville  village 
cent. 

>art  of  Smelser  town  since  1F90.  In  1900 
wn  92:?,  total  1,559;  In  1S90  Smolser  town 
t. 

nimoro  town,  now  Independent. 
)re  village.    In  1S90  Fennimore  town  had 
{  1930  Fennimore  town  had  7J'.  Fennimore 

28. C  per  rent. 

azel  iireen  town,  now  Independent. 
Jreen    village.     In   1«90  Tlnzol    Orooii   town 
tn]  1M9:   In   1900   Hazel   Green   town  had 
,602;   Increase  63  or  3.4   per  rent. 
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POPULATION  OP   WISCONSIN,  1890,   1900,   1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


t.^ 


Counties.  Towns.  Cities,  Villages. 


United  States  Census. 


1880. 


1900. 


State 
Ceusus. 


Iuciea&e  + 
De<*.rease  ~ 
in  iMXi,  as  com- 
pared with  iJWU 


1895. 


No. 


GRANT  COUNTY-Contlnued.       j 
Lancaster  town,  incl.  Lancaster! 

city    3,289 

Lancaster  city   |  1,543 

Liberty    town    881 

Lima  town   i  l.WOi 

Little  Grant  town   6681 

Marion  town   b73 

MlUvllle  town  197| 

Montfort   village^   467| 

Mt.  Hope  town  640| 

Mt.  Ida  town  779| 

Muscoda   town*   [  *bob\ 

Muscoda  village*  I  606| 

Paris  town   |  778] 

Patch   Grove  town    |  690 

Platteville    town,    incl.    Piatte- 

vUle  city  

Plattevllle  city   

Potoal  town*  I 

Potosl  village*  , 

Smelser  town*   

Waterloo  town  

Waterstown 

Wingvllle  town^  | 

W'oonman  town  

Wyalusing  town  

Total    i  36.651 


4.0621 
2,4031 
87v| 
l.Ooll 
5661 
566 
268 
627 
671 
793 
4t>4 
7*3 
792 
660 


3,687 

4.219 

2,740 

3,340 

•2,110 

1,568 



^34 

1,29b 

923 

934 

966 

488 

474 

^913 

854 

495 

438 

786 

918 

GREEN  COUNTY— 

Adams  town  

Albany  town'  

Albany  village'    

Brodhead  city'®   

ward  1   

ward  2   

Brooklyn   town    

Browntown   village" 

Cadiz  town"  

Clarno  town  

Decatur   town"   


Exeter  town 


1,205 


1,507 
1.319 


"685 
915 


38.881 


736 

848 


854 

699 

797 

1,584 


1,188 

246 

1,240 

1.226 

650 
917 


'2*,i74|-|- 
902 1— 

l,U»ii|+ 
629i— 
533|— 

22:si-h 
6061-h 
664i-h 
825|-t- 
640|— 
733  4- 
832  + 


Pr.ct. 


773  4-  23.b0 

860I+  56.73 

111—    1.24 

111+    l.Ub 

102|—  14.96 

7|—    1.22 

71)+  S6.04 

160  +  34.26 

31|+    4.84 

14|+    1.79 

1011—  18.19 

'      +  22.81 

+    1.80 

—    4.31 


138 
14 
30 


4.263I+ 


3,321 

1,607 

454 

933 

978 
493 

903 


—     542 


38,372 


762 
955 


871 

719 

655 

1,717 


1.218 

326 

1,316 

1.351 


661  — 

9181+ 


532  +  14.42 
6001+  21.90 
"~  — 26.68 


372 
32 
14 
69 
57 

132 


+  : 


123 


27 
267 


-28.72 
+    3.42 

—  2.87 

—  6.46 

—  11.51 
+  16.78 


+    6.08 


+  .85 
+  2.49 
"  14.18 
+    8.41 


~     2.24 


—  17.71 

—  7.05 

—  5.10 
+      .21 


^Montfort  vlUp.ge,  formerlv  in  Wingvllle  town,  now  Independent. 

'Exclusive  of  population  of  Montfort  vlllngp.  In  1890  Montfort  village  had  467, 
Wingvllle  town  913.  total  1,380;  in  1900  Montfovt  had  627,  Wingvllle  town  854,  total 
1,481;  Increase  101  or  7.3  per  cent. 

*Mu8coda  village,  formerly  in  Muscoda  town,  now  Independent. 

^Exclusive  of  population  of  Muscoda  village.  In  1890  Muscoda  town  had  555, 
Muscoda  village  605.  total  1,160:  in  1900  Muscoda  town  had  464,  Muscoda  village 
743.  total  1,197;  increase  37  or  3.2  per  cent. 

"Potosl  viilnge.  formerlv  in  Potosl  town,  now  independent. 

•Includes  population  of  Potosl  village,  not  separately  returned  fn  1890.  In 
1900  Potosi  town  had  1.568.  Potosl  village  434.  total  2,002;  in  1890  Potosl  town  had 
2.110:  decrease  108  or  5.1  per  cent. 

T Albany  village,   formerlv  in    Albany  town,  now  Independent. 

■Exclusive  of  population  of  Albanv  village.  In  1890  Albnny  town  had  682,  Au 
banv  village  698.  totnl  1.380:  In  1900  Albany  town  had  699,  Albany  village  797, 
totnl  1.496:  idcrease  116  or  8.4  per  cent. 

^"♦Brodhead  village,  formerly  in  Decatur  town,  Incorporated  as  a  city  and  made 
independent  since  1890. 

"Ercluslve  of  nopulat'on  of  Brodhend  villnire.  In  1P90  Brodhead  city  had  1.461 
Decatur  town  685.  total  2,146:  in  1900  Brodhead  city  had  1,584.  Decatur  town  C60, 
totnl  2.234:  increase  88  or  4.1  per  cent. 

^^Browntown  villa ee  oriranized  from  part  of  Cadiz  town  slnop  1R90.  In  1900 
Browntown  viilnge  bad  246.  Cadiz  town  1,240,  total  1,4J^6:  in  1890  Cadiz  town  had 
1,507:  a  decrease  of  21  or  1.89  per  cent. 
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POPtTLATION   OP   WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900,   1895. 


Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  «VilIage8. 


GREEN  COUNTY- 
Jefferson  town  .. 

Jordan  town  

Monroe  city   

ward  1  

ward  2  

ward  3  

ward  4 


-Continued. 


Monroe  town  

Montleello  village^ 
Mt.  Pleasant  town^ 
New  Glarus  town  .. 
Spring  Grove  town 

Sylvester  town  

Washington  town  .. 
York  town  


Total 


United  States  Census. 


GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY 
Berlin  city  (wards  1,  8,  4,  and  6 

and  part  of  ward  2)  

Total  for  Berlin  city.  In  Green 
Lake  and  Waushara  counties 
1 


ward 
ward  2 
ward  3 
ward  4 
ward  5 


Berlin  town  

Brooklyn    town,    Incl.    Dartford 

village  

Dartford  village  

Green  Lake  town  

Kingston  town  

Mackford  town*  

Manchester  town  

Markesan  village*  

Marquette  town  

Prlncton  town*  

Princeton  village'  

ate.  Marie  town  

Seneca  town  


Total 


IOWA  COUNTY- 

Arena  town  

Brigham  town  ... 
Clyde  town  


1900. 


1,278 
1,101 
3.768 


State 
Census. 


1895. 


930 

896 

1,069 

|1,032 


1.184 

966 

3.927 


846 

858 

1.104 

,035 


1,282 
1,04;S 
3,843 


407 

»841 

1,180 

1,135 

906 

818 

1,009 


22,732 


942 

6L9 

701 

1,245 

1,021 

909 

76S 

l,0o6 


=1= 


22.719 


1,< 
522 
842 

1,202 

1,106 
964 
797 

1,034 


—       2 

±  "l 

61 
11' 

±       d 
+       21 


23,420 


-       U 


4,118 
4.149 


767 

1.280 
204 

1,343 

816 

n,039 

1,024 
475 
812 
•1,167 
986 
751 
575 


15,163 


752 

1,167 

1,034 

658 

878 


4,44i> 
4.4S9 


749 

1,007 

1.027 

713 

738 


801 

1,403 
450 

1.' 
770 
912 

1,001 
706 
872 

1,123 

1,' 
626 
645 


1,479! 

1.3411 

6101 


15,797 


1.: 

1,435 


4.279 


843 

1,012 

389 

1,377 

805 

1,027 

1,108 

523 

846 

1,198 

1,195 

739 

634 


15,939 


1,483 
1,384 


618  4- 


Incr 

Deer 

inl9UU 

pared' 


No. 


-  9 

—  la 

+      161 


+      33( 
+      34( 


-f 


12J 

24( 
5( 
4( 

Z 
23] 

6( 

4^ 
21( 
12i 

6( 


+     63^ 


—     Ill 

+    I 


'Montleello  villaj^e,  formerly  In  Mt.  Pleasant  town,  now  independent. 

*ETCClU8lve  of  population  of  Montleello  village.    In  1890  Monticello  vill 
407.  Mt.   Pleasant  town  841.   total  1,248;   In  1900  Monticello  village  had 
Pleasant  town  761,  total  1,320;  Increase  72  or  5.76  per  cent. 

"Markesan  -village,  formerly  'n  Mackford  town,  now  Independent. 

^Exclusive  of  population   of  Markesan   village.    In  1890   Mackford   to 
1.039.  Markesan  village  475,  total  1.514;  in  1900  Mackford  town  had  912, 
village  706,  total  1.618;  Increase  104  or  6.86  per  cent. 

•Princeton  village,  formerly  in  Princeton  town,  now  Independent. 

•Exclusive  of  population   of  Princeton   vUiage.    In   1890   Princeton 
1,167  Princeton  village  986.  total  2,153:  in  1900  Prin  eton  town  had  1,123; 
ton  village  1,202,  total  2,325;  an  Increase  of  172  or  7.98  per  cent. 
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POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900,   1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  Viilages. 


United  States  Census. 


1880. 


IOWA  COUNTY-Continutd. 

Dodgevllle  city  

w»a-a  1   j 

ward  2  1 

ward  6   j, 


1900. 


1,722 


State 
Census. 


1895. 


Increase  + 
Decrease  — 
in  IVUU,  as  com- 
pared with  18V0 


No. 


604 
boa 


era 

739 
tfl!^ 


2,031 -f     14;>-f    8. 


Dodgevllle  town  | 

ii^den  town  

Highland    town^ 
iiigniaud   Village^ 

L.luden   town-*   | 

Linden    village^    | 

Mimin  town   | 

Mineral  Point  city   i 

ward  1 


ward  2 
ward  a 
ward  4 


Mineral   Point  town    

Moscow   town 

Pulaski    town,    Incl.    Avoca 

Avoca  village  

Kldgeway  town   , 

Waldwick  town  , 

Wyoming   town    , 


1,577 1 

9o6i 

=a,077| 

751 1 

*1,399| 

i^\ 

l,46o| 

2,694| 

I 


734 
985 
558 

719 


1.540| 

»97l 

l,b42| 

1,353| 

64:ii 

l.t>64 
2,991 


Pr.  ct. 


■|. 


766 
l,0a5 
600 

735 


1.651  — 
968|-h 

l,b89|-h 
•<4i4- 

l,ii97  — 
494  4- 

1,U)7  -h 

3,136  -h 


37|-    2.34 

4114-    4.28 

6o|4-    4.12 

1WJI-+-  2l.»V 


297 


vli. 


Total 


1,271 
1.1461 
1.2c9| 

278 
99U 
810 


22.117 


IRON  COUNTY»- 
Montreal  town 
Knight  town  ... 

Saxon  town 

Vaughn  town  .. 


Total 


JACKSON  COUNTY— 

Albion  town®  

Alma  town  

Bear  Bluff  town'   

Black  River  Falls  city 

ward  1   

ward  2   

ward   3   

ward  4   

Brockway  town«  

City  Point  town'  


1,717 
1.060 


2,261 


1,1311 

1,142 

1,368 

406 

1,126 

722 

791 


23,114 


1,631 

1,363 

688 

2.934 


6.616 


421 
415 


714 


1,723 

1,192 

151 

1,938 


812 
323 


I- 


1,245 
1,254 
1.346 

353  4- 
1.07014- 

798 


—  3.28 
4-  17.63 
4-  6.75 
4-  11.02 


4-      129 


140  —  11.01 

5- 


128  4-  46.04 


136 


4-     162 


447  4-     997 


1,U9 

658 

3.561 


5,338 


513 
449 
397 


1,616 

1,158 

146 

2.068 


646 
177 


+        6 
4-     132 


—        6 


4-  10.41 


4-  13.73 
—  10.86 
4-  25.72 


4-    4.50 


t 


.34 
12.45 


•14.28 


1.82 


'Highland  ^'Iltftge,  formerly  in  Highland  town,  now  Independent. 

^Exclusive  of  population  of  Highland  village.  In  1890  Highland  town  had  1,577, 
Highland  village  751.  total  2,328:  In  1900  Highland  town  had  1,642,  Highland  vil- 
lage 913,  total  2.555:  Increase  227  or  9.75  per  cent. 

^Linden  village,  formerly  In  Linden  town,  now  Independent. 

^Exclusive  of  population  of  Linden  village.  In  1890  Linden  town  had  1,399.  Lin- 
den village  462,  total  1.861:  In  1900  Linden  town  had  1,353,  Linden  village  543,  to- 
tal 1.896:  Incronso  S.'i  or  1.88  per  cent. 

^'Orgnnlzed  from  parts  of  Ashland  and  Oneida  counties  In  1893. 

"Brockwav  town  organized  from  part  of  Albion  town  since  1890.  In  1890  Albion 
town  had  1.717  In  1900  Albion  town  had  1,732,  Brockway  town  812,  total  2,585;  in- 
crease 818  or  47.fi  per  cent. 

•Bear  Bluff  town  organized  from  part  of  City  Point  town  (forifferly  Sullivan) 
since  1890  In  L900  Bear  Bluff  town  had  151.  City  Point  town  323.  total  474;  In 
1J?90  CItv  Point  town  had  329;  l-icrease  145  or  44.07  per  cent. 
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POPULATIPN  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890,   1900,   1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. ' 


Fi^:-, 


Counties, Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY--Con. 

Waterloo  town*  

Waterloo  vlllnKei   

Watertown  city  (wards  1,  2,  3, 

4  and  7)  

(For  totAl,  SCO  Dodge  Co.) 
Watertown  town   

Total    


United  States  Census. 


18M0. 


1900. 


State 
Census. 


1895. 


Increase  + 
Decrease  — 
in  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  1890 


No.      Pr.  ct. 


JUKE A U  COUNTY— 

Armenia  town*  

Cnmp  Donglns  village*  

Clenrfleld  town  

Cutler  town*  

Blroy   city   

wnrd  1    

ward  2   

Flnley  town"  

Fountain  town   *.... 

Oermnntown   town    

Klldnre  town  

Kinp^ton  town"   

Lemon  weir  town    

Lindlna  town    

LiRhon  town  

Tendon   town    

Marion  town  

Mnuston  .city  

ward  1   

ward  2  

Neoorlnh    town,*    Incl.    Necednhl 

village  I 

Necedah  village 

New   Lisbon  city    

Orange  town*  

Plymouth  town   

Seven  Mile  Creek  town 

Summit  town    

Wonewoc   town    

Wonewoc   village    


Total 


KENOSHA  COUNTY— 

Brighton  town  

Bristol  town    


»976 
862 

6,G06 

1.691 


33.530 


354 
225 
274 


1,41! 


744 
510 
648 
211 

1,075 
957 
444 
495 
391 

1.343 


966 
1,137 

6,267 


34.789 


9811—       11 
1,12214-     275 


7,4ol|— 
1,6211— 


229 

128 


-  1.12 
+  31.90 

3.67 

—  7.56 


=1= 


36.3171+  1,259 


744 
941 


801 
432 
531 
377 
1,685 


201 

956 

609 

9?9 

296 

1,174 

1,036 

576 

572 

418 

1,718 


2,242 
1,708 
990 
*469 
829 
697 
980 
1.211 
619 


I 


1,033 


17,121 


1.821 

1.209 

1,014 

561 

867 

812 

1,015 

1,407 

811 


20.629 


l,07li 


850 
1.1511 


501+  447 
360+  207 
3111+  '  257 


1,560  +      272 


525 
706 


1,044+       99 
1.037  +       " 

474 

487 

378 
1,547 


2,864 
1 

1, 


067  + 
508  + 


870 
772 


1.405 
765 


18.754 


878 
1,143 


212 
99 

291 
8R 


79 
132 
77 
27 
376 


421 

499 
24 
92 
38 

115 
36 

196 


+  3.508 


+    3,75 


+126.27 
+  92.00 
+  93.79 


+  19.25 


+  28.49 
+  19.41 
+  44.90 
+  40.28 
+  9.20 
+  8.26 
+  29.72 
15.55 
6.90 
+  27.92 


—  18.77 

—  29.21 
+  2.42 
+  19.61 
+  4.68 
+  16.49 
+  3.57 
+  16.18 
+  31.01 


+  20.48 


—    8.20 
+    7.46 


^Waterloo  vlllago.  formerlv  'n  Waterloo  town,   now  independent. 

"Exclusive  of  population  of  Waterloo  village.  In  1890,  Waterloo  town  had  976. 
Waterloo  village  862.  total  1.838:  in  1900  Waterloo  town  had  965.  Waterloo  vil- 
lage had  1.137.  total  2,102:  increase  264  or  14.36  per  cent. 

'Plnlev  town  organized  from  parts  of  Armenia  and  Kingston  towns  since  1890. 
In  1900  Armenia  town  had  801.  Flnley  town  201,  Kingston  town  296,  total  1,298:  In 
1890  Armenia  town  had  354,  Kingston  town  211,  total  565;  increase  733  or  129.7 
per  cent. 

*Camp  Douglas  village,  formerly  In  Orange  town,  now  independent. 

^Exclusive  of  population  of  Camp  Douglas  village.  In  1890  Camp  Douglas  vU- 
lage  had  225,  Orange  town  469,  total  694;  in  1900  Camp  Douglas  village  had  432, 
Orange  town  661,  total  993;  increase  299  or  43.08  per  cent. 

•Cutler  town  organized  from  part  of  Necedah  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Cutler 
town  had  877,  Necedah  1.821,  Necedah  village  1.209,  total  3.407;  In  1890  Necedah 
town  had  2,242,  Necedah  village  1.708,  total  3,950;  decrease  543  or  13.74  per  cent. 
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POPULATION   OF  WISCONSIN,   1890,  1900,   1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Coaoties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 


United  States  Census. 


189a 


1900. 


State 
Census. 


1S95. 


Increase  + 

Decrease  — 

in  1900,  as  com* 

pared  with  I8I1O 


No.      Pr.ct. 


KENOSHA  COUNTY— Continued. 

Kenosha  city  

ward  1 


ward  2 

ward  3 

ward 

ward 

ward 

ward 


ward  8 


Paris  town  

Pleasant  Prairie  towa 

Randall   town    

Salem   town    

Bomers  town  

Wheatland   town    


Total 


KEWAUNEE   COUNTY- 

Ahnapee  town  

Algoma    city*    

ward  1  

ward  2   

ward  3   

Carlton   town    

Casco   town    

Franklin  town  

Kewaunee  city    

Lincoln  town  

Luxemburg  town  

Montpeller  town  

Pierce  town   

Red    River   town    

West  Kewaunee  town 


Total 


LA  CROSSE  COUNTY— 

Bangor  town*  

Bangor  village*   

Barre  town  

Bums  town   

Campbell  town*  

Karmmgton  town  

Greenfleld   town    

Hamilton   town*   

Holland  town  


•I 


6,S32 


1.229 
1,261 
2.226 
2.069 
1.263 
1,128 
1,102 
1,339 


U,606 


8,122 


871 
1,646 
.  658 
1.493 
1,632 

752 


15.681 


818 
1,776 

784 
1.846 
2,044 


-f  5,074 


+  77.68 


1»524  4- 


643 
1,887 
1,8]S 

649 


21,707 


I 


1,384 
1,015 


1,671 
1,211 
1,623 
1,216 
1.181 
1.600 
1,469 
862 
1,411 
1.620 


16,153 


»6S9 
499 
670 

1,020 
955i 

1.810 

761! 

•1,400| 

l,0U9i 


533 
.033 
172 


1,196 
1,738 


53 
130 
126 
353 
412 

80 


—  6.08 
-h  7.89 
+  19.14 
-1-23.64 
4-  25.24 
-f  10.63 


17.584  +  6,126 


+  39.81 


1,329—  188 
1.6031-f   723 


1,462 
1,334 
1.482 
1.T73 
1,250 
1,693 
IMi 
748 
1.367 
1,622 


1,661 

i,r 

1.562 
1.529 
1,275 
1,617 
1.542  + 
9011— 
1,464  — 
1,809  -f 


—  13.58 
-I-  71.23 


109 
123 
141 
65' 

61 

93 

78 
104 

44 
2 


—  6.94 
4-10.15 
-T-  8.68 
+  45.80 
+  .  5.84 
-h  6.81 
4-  6.31 

—  12.20 

—  3.11 
4-   .12 


17,212 


17.632:4-  1,069 


4-  6.56 


633 
548 
1.076 
1,078 
1,880 
729| 
1,427| 
1,090| 


77814- 

63014- 

6481— 

1,0224- 

1.13214- 

1,90314- 

7461— 

1.45614- 

1,08814- 


4-  3.13 
4-26.85 
r-  18.20 
4-  5.49 
4-  12.88 
4-  3.87 
—  2.92 
4-  1.92 
4-  8.02 


*  Formerly  Ahnapee. 

'Bangor  village,  formerly  in  Bangor  town,  made  Independent  since  1890. 

'Exclusive  of  population  of  Bangor  village.  In  1890  Bangor  town  hud  6c9, 
Bangor  village  499,  total  1,138;  In  1!KK)  Bangor  town  had  6b9.  liangor  village  tv^, 
total  1,292;  Increase  154  or  13.53  per  cent. 

«Part  of  Campbell  town  annexed  to  Lu  Crosse  city  since  1890.  In  1890  Campbell 
town  had  966,  La.  Crosse  cty  26,090,  total  26,04o;  in  1900  Campbell  town  1.078, 
La  Crosse  city  28,89o,  total  29,97^;  increase  3,928  or  16.08  per  cent. 

^included  West  Salem  village  in  U90. 

"Exclusive  of  population  ot  West  Salem  village.  In  1890  Hamilton  town  had 
1,4UU,  West  Salem  village  o4iS,  total  1,»42:  lu  19uu  Hamilton  town  had  1.427,  West 
Salem  village  725,  total  2,152;  increase  210  or  10.8  per  cent. 
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Table  IV—Continued. 


Coanties,  Towns,  Cities.  Villages. 

United  States  Censas. 

State 
Census. 

Increase  + 

Decrease  — 

in  1900,  as  com 

pared  with  1590 

1890. 
26.090 

1900. 

1895. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

LA  CROSSE  COUNTY-Con. 
La  Crosse  city*  

1,571 
1,325 
1,603 
1,456 
1.262 
1,247 
1,435 
2,813 
1,542 

28.895 

1.586 
1.446 
1.580 
1.331 
1,365 

1    «>91 

28  769  -I-  2  Mfi 

4-15.16 

ward    1  .....' 

ward    2 

1.634 

1.156 

1,131 

823 

696 



ward   3  

ward    4  

ward    5  

ward    6 

•ward    7  



T'5oQ 

ward    8  

2,506 
1,583 
1,692 

1  Mil 

ward    9  

ward  10 

1,597 
1,363 

937 
1,114 
1,513 
1,446 

824 
1,829 
1,888 
1,192 

966 

ward  11  .4 

ward  12  

i!io2 

1,137 
1.307 
1  .ciin 

ward  13  

ward  14  

ward  15  

ward  16 

1,368 

1.041 

1,084 

764 

725 

644 
1,922 
2,042 
1,220 
1,009 

ward  17  

ward  18  

ward  19  

ward  20 

Onalaska  citv 

1,587 

1 ,030 

1.003 

7% 

542 

-  219 
4-       11 
-f       81 

-  32 

-f      183 

--  13  79 

Onalaska   town    

4-  1.06 
-f    8.07 

Shelby   town    

Washington  town  

-^    4.02 

West  Salem  village"   

4-33.76 

Total    

38,801 

42,997 

1.419 
762 

509 
848 
546 
489 
573 

2,964 

43,610 

+  4,196 

+  10.81 

LAB^ATETTB   COUNTY- 
Artrvle  town 

1.268 

2807 
378 

«831 
414 
650 

1.355 
797 
477 

1,010 
448 

±  '% 

4-     131 
4-       18 

4-  11.90 

Belmont  town^  

—    5.56 

Belmont  village^  

4-  34.65 

Benton  town*   

J-     2.16 

Benton   vlllafire'    

-4-       l.ialX  .11.88 

Blanchard  town'  

486—     lei 

—  24.77 

Blanohardvllle  vlllairo'   

523 

1.125 
1.811 

802 

.866 

1,246 

313 

Darlington  town,   Inel.   Darling- 
ton city   

2,682 

+     282 
-h     219 

+  10.51 

Darlington    cItv    

1             1.5V9 

l,808i 

-f  13,77 

ward  1 

887 
fl21 

761 

837 

1.217 

335 

975 
8:>6 

ward  2   

Elk  Grove  town  

Fayette  town   

Gratiot  town"    

Gratiot  AMllage" 

78S| 

8221 

1.511' 

.'. 1 

—  27 
-f       15 

-  294 

-    3.42 

+  1.82 
-19.45 

"Formerly  In  Hamilton  town,  now  Independent. 
^Belmont  village,  formerly  In  Belmont  town,  now  Independent. 

'Exclnslve  of  population  of  Belmont  village.  In  1890  Belmont  town  had  807, 
Belmont  vIllHge  37S.  totnl  1,18.^:  In  1900  Belmont  town  had  762,  Belmont  village 
509,  total  1,271;  Increase  86  or  7.25  per  cent. 

*Benton  vlllnge.  formerly  in  Benton  town,  now  Independent. 

"Exclnslve  of  popnlat'on  of  Benton  village.  In  1890  Benton  town  had  831,  Ben- 
ton vlllngo  414,  total  1.245:  In  1900  Benton  town  had  848.  Benton  village  546.  totAI 
1,394;  Increase  149  or  11.96  per  cent. 

^Blanchardvllle    village   organized   from    part    of   Blanchard    town    since   1890. 

In  1900  Blanchard  town  had  489,  Blanchardvllle  village  573,  total  1,062;  In  1890 
BlancJiard  town  had  650;  Increase  412  or  63.38  per  cent. 

■Gratiot  village  organize*!  fn^m  part  of  iGratlot  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Gra- 
tiot town  hnd  1.217.  Gratiot  village  2^5,  total  1,652;  In  1890  Gratiot  town  had 
1.511:  Incrense  41  or  2.7  per  cent. 
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POPULATION   OF  WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900,   1895. 
TnMo  IV-Cont'nuod. 


Couotios,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 

United  States  Census. 

State 
Census. 

Increase  + 

Decrease*  - 

lin  1900.  as  com- 

'pared  wi til. 1890 

! 

1900. 

1895. 

No. 

Pr  ct. 

LAFAYETTE    COUNTY— Con. 
Kendall  town  

68.''i 

705!            69>        9  15 

Lamont   town    

1                516 
1                305 

567 

f>66l_l_        51I-U    q  RS 

Montlcello  town    

311+         8 

l,325i-      252 

803j-         4 

2,085-      234 
1,220-      14i> 
1  227 '4-       30 

+    2.62 

—  18.84 

—  .51 

New  Dij?g!n«r8   town    

Seymour  town    

1             1,374^            l,122f 
783               m 

1            2.270             2,036 

l,b93              1,250 

1,170              1,200 

384                 337 

931                 982 

1.627              1,678 

Shulluburg    town,    Incl.    Shulls- 

burg  city    

Sbullsbyrg  city  

Wavne  town    

-10.30 
—  10.26 

White  Oak  Springs  town  

Willow   Springs   town    

'433'-       47)-  12.24 

989 U.       51  4-    5.47 

Wlota  town  

1,716  Y       51  -f    3.13 

Total    

20,265 

20,9?9l 

21.488+      694 -f-    3.42 

LANGLADE  COUNTY- 
Ackley  town    

374 
4,424 

582 
5,145 

532 
690 

74Q 

618 
6,002 

893 
194 
183' 

+     20s 
+      721 

+  55.61 

+  16.29 

Antigo    city  ■ 

ward  1   

632 

757 
784 

ward  2   

ward  3   

ward  4   

1  107             !1  2X2 

ward  5   

810 
1.155 

1  190 

770 
1.029 

ward  6   

Antigo   town    

643 

+      477 
+      177 
-        47 

+  74. is 

Klcho  town  : 

175i               '352 
191                  144 

+101.14 

Elton  town^   

—  24.60 

Evergreen    town^    

117 
ITS 

1        ..,. 

Langlade   town    

153 

169 -f        20 
668 -f-      286 
766  -1-      130 

+  13.07 

Neva    town'    ...             

502                  788 
6631                 79:t 

+  56.97 

Norwood    town    

+  19.60 

Peck  town*  

248 

760 

671 

1  040 

206 

509 

Polar    town    

444 
233 

685 



4-      316 

+  71.17 

Price   town    

203  -+•      838 
912  4-      355 
156  4-        91 

+145.06 

Rolling  town   

+  61.28 

Summit  town*  

270              ?6i; 

+  28.79 

Fpham  town*  

198 
161 

570 
1441 

1 

Vilas  town*  ! 

316 

-      155 

—  49.05 

Total    

«9.465            12,553 

ll.C92|+  3,088 

4-  32.62 

1 

LINCOLN  COUNTY—                       1 

Corning  town   1 

347                  F67 

, 

335+      220 
22.'W—      118 

+  63.40 

Harrison    town    1 

457                  3:^91 

^  2fi.J>2 

Merrill    Hty    ' 

ward  1   1 

6.809 

8,537i 

981                 953 

679                 709 

1.038              1.085 

1.817              1,751 

925             ; 1.058 

1.538              1,461 

8.6f)7'+  1.728'+  25.37 
> 1 

ward  2   '. ( 

1 

ward   3   

1 

1 

ward   4   

::;:::::::::l 

1 

wn-fl   5    

1 

.... 

wnrd   6    

1 

1 
1 

ward  7   •. 

1 

1,559             'l.r90 

1 

^Evergreen  town  oiganized  from  part  of  Elton  town  since  1890.  In  190t)  Elton 
'  town  Jiad  144.  Evergreen  town  117.  total  261;  in  \t%^  Elton  town  hnd  191:  "norenso 
70  or  36.64  per  cent. 

'Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Upbnm  town  since  1890.  , 

'Organized  from  parts'  of  Neva  and  Summit  towns  since  1890. 

*Part  taken  to  form  part  of  T^pham  town,  nnO  Pnrrlsh  town  nnnexetl  .«?lnco 
1890.  In  190O  Neva  town  had  789,  I'pbam  town  198.  Summit  town  361,  ParrUh 
town  392.  total  1,739:  In  1890  Neva  town  had  502.  Summit  town  .270.  fotal  772:  In- 
crease 967  or  125.25  per  cent. 

*Peck  town  organized  from  part  of  Vilas  town  slnr-e  1890.  In  \^W  Peck  town 
had  248,  Vilas  161.  total  409:  In  1}«90  Vllns  had  316:  Incrrasc  93  or  29.4  per  cent. 

•Inclndcs  population  (392)  of  Parrlsh  town,  annexed  to  Summit  town  since 
1890. 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,   1890.   1900,   1895. 


Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towns.  Cities,  Villages. 


United  States  Ceneus. 


1890. 


LINCOLN     COUNTY-Contlnued. 

Merrill  town  

Pine  Ulver  town    

Rock   Falls  town*   

Russell  town   

Scott    town    

Tomahawk  city*  

Tomahawk  town*  


Total 


•I 


MANITOWOC  COUNTY— 

Cato  town   

(  entervllle   town    

Cooperstown   town    

Eaton   town    

Franklin    town    

Gibson   town    

Kiel   vlllapro"   

Kossuth  town   

Liberty   town    

Manitowoc  city'   

ward  1   


ward  2 
ward  3 
ward  4 
ward  5 
ward  6 
ward   7 


Manitowoc  town'  

Man'towoc   Rapids  town    .... 

Maple  Grove  town   

Meeme  town    

Mishlcott   town    

Newton   town    

Rockland  town,  incl.  Reedsville 
village    , 

Reedsville  village  

Schleswig  town* 

Two    Creeks   town    

Two    Rivers   city    

ward  1   


ward 

ward  3   — * 

ward  4   

ward  5   

Two  Rivers  town 


Total 


1= 


539 
736 
3332 
402 
570 
1,816 


1900. 


Increase  -f- 
State  Decrease  — 

Census,    'in  190j,  as  com- 
ipared  with  ISfcO 


1895. 


No. 


12.008 


797 
1,278 
414 
556 
870 
2,291 
620 


581 
873 
691 
427 
732 
2,296 


16,269 


1.793 
1.S74 
1,629 
1,332 
1.836 
1.651 
497 
1.973 
1.277 
7,710i 


.I2.a'>0 
.  11.438 
.12,504 
.11. 9*^6 
.il,?02 


1,743 
1,443 
1,500 
1.317 
1.781 
1.498 
924 
1.7991 
1.3831 
11.786; 
I' 


14,765 


542 

82 


-f   154 


200 
475 


+  4,261 


,11.870 


1,768 
1,158 
2.045 
l..'>Pfi 
1.001 
478 
1.411 


1,792 
1.419 
1,62? 
1.402 
1,81" 
1.6691- 
789  + 
1,946!— 
1.37014- 
9.42r 


-       50 


Pr.  ct. 


+  47.86 
-f  T3.64 
4-  24.69 
■j-  46.38 
4-  52.63 
4-  26.16 


4-  35.48 


1,275 
1.914 
1,585 
1.4.34 
1.417 
1,726 

1,267| 


129- 
15- 

F5- 
1531- 

427'4-  85.91 

1741—    8.81 

10614-    8.30 

4-  4,076'4-  C2.86 


2.78 
5.02 
7.91 
1.12 
2.99 
9.26 


«1,556 

607 

2,87U 


1,108 


724 

674 

son 

902 
084 


762 
1.717 
1.214 
1.482 
1.578 
1,770' 

1.6761 

42SI 
1,38.51 

6^2 
3,784! 


1,081 


37.831 


42.261 


4511- 
2,0251— 
1.2721— 
1.48714- 
1.5?8!-|- 
2;i29'4- 

1.6474- 
536'... 

l,495i— 
65114- 

3,69J14- 


513  — 

1971— 
3711— 
48  4- 
1611  + 

441+ 


40.23 
10.28 
23.40 

3.34 
11.36 

2.54 


409 


171 

25 

914 


+  32.28 


10.98 
4.11 
31.84 


1,241  —       21 


1.89 


40,802  +  4,430  +  11.70 


^Included  Tomahawk  city  In  1890:  part  taken  to  form  Tomahawk  town  since 
1890. 

'Excluslvo  of  population  of  Tom,Tl!!iwk  city. 

•Formerly  In  Rock  Falls  town,  now  Independent. 

♦Organized  from  part  of  Rock  Falls  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Rock  Fnlls  town 
had  414.  Tomahawk  city  2,291.  Tomahawk  town  620.  total  3.?25:  In  If 90  Rock 
Falls  town  had  ?32,,  Tomahawk  city  1,816,  total  2,148;  Increase  1.177  or  54.79  per 
cent. 

*Klel  village,  formerly  In  Fchleswig  town,  now  indenendent. 

"Exclusive  of  popul.Ttlcn  of  Kiel  village.  In  1890  Kiel  village  had  '^07.  Schles- 
wig town  1.556.  total  2.063:  In  1900  Kiel  village  had  924.  Schleswig  town  1,3SB,  to- 
tal 2.309:  Increase  256  or  12.46  per  cent. 

'Part  of  Manitowoc  town  annexeil  to  Manitowoc  citv  U90.  In  1890  Manitowoc 
citv  had  7.710,  Manitowoc  town  1,275.  total  8,985;  In  1900  Manitowoc  city  had 
11,786,  Manitowoc  town  762,  to^al  12,548;  increase  3,563  or  £9.65  per  cent. 
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POPULATION   OF  WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900,   1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towos,  Cities,  Villages. 


United  States  Census. 


1880. 


1900. 


State 
Census. 


1895. 


Increaso  -{- 
Decrease  — 
in  1^00,  as  com- 
pared with  1S90 


No.      Fr.  ct. 


MARATHON  COUNTY— 

Bersen  town   

Berlin  town   

Brighton  town   

Cassel   town*   

Cleveland  town   

Colby  city  (east  ward)^   

(For  total  see  Clark  Co.) 

Day   town    

Easton   town*    

Eau  Plelne  town  

Edgar   village*   

Blderon  town   

Eminet  town   

Frankfort  town  

Halsey  town 

Hamburg  town   

Harrison  town*   

Hewitt  town*  

Holton  town   

Hull  town=   

Johnson  town  

Knowlton  town   

Kronen  wetter    town    

McMillan  town«  

McMillan  village"  

Maine    town    

Marathon  town*   

Marathon    village 

Moslnee  town   

Moslnee  village   

Morrle    town*    

Pike  Lake  town  , 

Plover  town"  

Rib  Falls  town  

RIetbrock  town 

Spencer  town   

Stettin   town   «. 

Texas  town*  , 

Wausau  city   

ward  1   , 

ward  2  


177 
1,083' 


252 


816 
240 
257 


439 
331 
654 
693 
926 


760 
893 
313 


264 
439 


1,178 
1,180 
258 
199 
427 
353 
542 


674 
717 

1,018 
962 
220 

9,253 


,574 
.252 


562 
1,078 

599 
1,034 
1,060 

213 

821 
987 
735 
478 
568 
786 
568 

1,231 
891 
211 
287 

1.022 
796 
587 
435 
434 
852 
200 

1,119 
678 
528 
371 
657 
770 

1,022 
302 
771 

1.016 
841 

1.110 

1.081 
12,354 


334 
1,192 

578 
1.031 

527 

189 


843 
681 


375 
5 
87 


+211.87 

-      .46 

12.68 


+      808 


+320.63 


5 

747 
478 


+  .61 
+311.25 
+186.99 


367  + 
623  4- 
458  + 

1,110  + 
720  + 
201  — 
173  ... 
911  + 
716- 
591  + 
277  + 
313  + 
728  + 
167  ... 

1,077  — 
6741— 


347 
237 
577 
198 
715 


+144.82 
+  79.04 
+  71.60 
+  88.22 
+  28.57 
—  77.21 


97 
274 
102 
170 
413 


+  34.47 
-  10.86 
+  87.54 
+  30.63 
+  64.36 
+  94.07 


405 
186 
517 


558f+ 
792 


59 
510 
270 
172 
230 
417 
480 


5.00 
—  43.22 
+104.65 
+  8^.43 
53.80 
+118.13 
+  88.56 


667  + 

8871+ 
7361— 

1,083  + 
81.31-4- 


97 
299 
177 


+  14. .T7 

+  41.70 

-17.38 

148I+  16.38 

861  +?91.36 


11,0131+  3,101  +  33.51 


^Cassel  town  organized  from  part  of  Marathon  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Cas- 
sel town  had  1,034.  Marathon  678,  total  1,712;  In  1890  Marathon  Town  had  1,180; 
increase  532  or  45.08  per  cent. 

'Colby  city,  "east  ward,"  or^anlzwl  from  part  of  Hull  town  siii'^o  1^90  In 
1900  Colby  city,  "east  ward,*'  had  213.  Hull  town  796,  total  1,009;  In  1890  Hull 
town  had  893;  Increase  116  or  12.98  per  cent. 

'Plover  town  organized  from  parts  of  Easton  and  Norrie  towns  since  1S90. 
In  1900  Easton  town  had  987,  Norrie  town^  770,  Plover  town  302,  total  2.059;  In 
1890  Easton  town  had  240,  Norrie  town  353,  total  593;  Increase  1,466  or  247.2  per 
cent. 

^Organized  from  part  of  Weln  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Edgar  vlllnge  had  478, 
Wein  town  965,  total  1,443;  in  1890  Weln  town  had  444;  Increa.sc  999  or  225  per 
cent, 

•Hewitt  town  organized  from  parts  of  Harrison  and  Texas  towns  since  1890. 
In  1900  Harrison  town  had  211,  Hewitt  to'wn  287,  Texas  town  1,081.  total  1.579; 
in  1890  Harrison  town  had  926,  Texas  town  220,  total  1,146;  increase  433  or  37.78 
per  cent. 

^McMillan  village  organized  from  part  of  McMillan  town  since  1890.  In  1900 
McMillan  town  had  852,  McMillan  village  200,  total  1,052;  in  1890  McMillan  town 
had  439;  increase  613  or  139.6  per  cent. 
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POPULATION   OF  WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900,   1895. 
Table  IV— rontlnuod. 


Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  ViUages. 

United  States  Census. 

State 
Cen8us. 

Increase  -f 

Decrease  — 

in  19fO,  as  com^ 

pared  with  1890 

1890. 

1900. 

1895. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

MARATHON  COUNTY— Con. 
ward  3  

1,149 
1.045 
1,527 
1,362 
1,421 
1,515 
1,509 

1,109 

965 

2,137 

ward  4   ". 

ward  5   

ward  6  

ward  7  

ward  8  

ward  9   

Wansau  town  

I,o80 

444 

1.776 

1,067 

703 

1,719 

-     271 

-h      521 
-h      361 

—  19.63 

Wein   town*   

4-117.34 
4-20.32 

Weston   town    

Total    

30  369 

41   •xnfi 

36  598 

-L15!  5BW 

4-42.43 

1       

MARINETTE  COUNTY- 
Amber^   town^    

1,375 

2,545 

842 

1,136 

r            1,860 
16,196 

2,934 

3.399 

3,585 

3,576 

2.701 

4,228 

956 

1.685 

939 
2,135 

Coleman   town'    

Crivitz   town*   

Dunbar   town'    



Grover   town'    

1.7S5 
15.286 
2.791 
3.205 
3,668 
3,089 
2,533 

5,234 

762 

1.180 

Marinette  city 

ii,523 
1.928 
2.120 
2,700 
2,961 
1,814 

7,202 

460 

1.119 

+  4.672 

4-  40.54 

ward  1  

ward  2   

ward  3    

ward  4    

ward  5   

Peshtljfo  town'    

-2.974 

4-     496 
-f     566 

—  41.29 

Porterfleld  town    

Wausaukee  town    

4-  10.78 
+  50.58 

Total    

1 

20,304 

30.822 

27.271 

+10,518 

+  51.80 

1 

MARQUETTE   COUNTY- 
RiifTfllo  town    • 

805 
667 
6'>8 
576 
724 

1,177 
324 
561 
711 
567 
711 
608 
605 

1,012 

839 
577 
6S4 
656 
628 

1,325 
562 
638 
647 
659 
852 
698 
644 

1,200 

819 
624 
645 
589 
645 

1,308 
446 
635 
642 
551 
790 
662 
678 

1.169 

+       34 

-  90 
-f       56 

-  20 

-  96 
+      148 
+     238 

±   S 

4-       92 
+      141 
+       90 
-f       39 

-^    irs 

+    4.22 
—  13.49 

Crvstal  Lake  town   

Douplas  town    

+    8.91 

Harris   town    

—    3.47 

Meran  town   

—  18.26 

Montello   town    

+  12.57 

Mound ville   town*  

+  73.45 
+  13.72 

Neshkoro  town    

Newton    town    

—    9.00 

Oxford   town    

+  16.22 

Packwaukee  town 

+  19.83 

Shields   town 

+  14.80 
4-    6.44 

JSprinpfield  town  

West  field   town    

4-  18-57 

1 

Total    

1 

9.676           10.509 

10.203 

+     83314-    8.60 
1= » 

*Part  taken  to  form  Edgar  village  since  1890. 

^Amberg,  Coleman,  Crivitz,  Dunbar  and  Grover  towns  organized  from  parts  of 
Peshtlgo  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Amberg  town  had  1.375,  Coleman  town  2,545, 
Crivitz  town  842,  Dunbar  town  1,136,  Grover  town  1,860,  Peshtlgo  town  4,228, 
totnl  11,986;  in  lo90  Peshtigo  town  had  7,202;  increase  4,784  or  66.42  per  cent. 
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FOPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900,   1895. 
Tftble  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 

United  States  Census. 

State 
Census. 

Increase  -f 
Decrease  — 
in  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  1890 

1890. 

1900. 

1895. 

No.     1  Pr.  ct. 

MILWAUKEE  COUNTY- 
CudahT  village!  

1,366 

1,738 
2,267 
5,814 
6,302 
286,315 

9.489 

9,909 

5,418, 
10,679 
10,031 
13, 6n 

7,173 
17,328 
17.663 
17,024 
21,903 
13,216 
17,026 
20,661 
12,692 

9,654 
10,226 
13,907 
18,627 
16,863 
12,175 

4,610 

771 
1.824 
2,674 

Franklin    town    

1,868 
2,272 
3,190 
4.899 
204,468 

-  130 

—  5 

—    6.96 

Granville   town- 

—      .22 

Greenfield   town    

5,129'4-  2  ft24 

+  82.25 

Lake   town*    

4.698 

249,290 

9.604 

9,853 

4,779 

9,773 

9,628 
13,469 

6,58o 
15,618 
16.933 
16,052 
18.643 
U,524 
15.291 
17,146 
11.024 

7,731 

8,879 
11,122 
13,434 
12.998 

9.306 

3.796 

+      403 

480,847 

-f    8.22 
+  C9.54 

Milwaukee  clty«   

ward    1  

ward    2 

ward    3 

ward    4 

ward    5  

ward    6 

ward   7  

wartl    8 

ward    9 

ward  10  



ward  11      

ward  12 

ward  13  

ward  14  

ward  15  

ward  16  

ward  17  

ward  18 

ward  19 

ward  20 

ward  21 

. 

Milwaukee  town^  

6.403 

-  1,793 

—  28.00 

Nortli  Milwaukee  village*  

1,049 
1,960 

Oak  Creek  town"  



2,087 

1,786 
2.662 

-   .  137 

—    6  56 

Soutli   Milwaukee  city®   

3,392 

788 

811 

1.071 

722 

2.842 
841 
621 
643 
737 

ward  1  

ward  2  

ward  3  

ward  4  

Wauwatosa   city*   

2.755 

ward  1  

ward  2  

ward  3  

ward  4  

^Cudaliy  village  organized  from  part  of  Lake  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Cudahy 
village  bad  l,36iS.  Lake  town  6,30f;  in  1890  Lake  town,  tiad  4,899;  increase  1,769 
or  36.1  per  cent. 

*Part  taken  to  form  part  of  North  Milwaukee  village  aince  1890. 

•Organized  from  parts  of  Granville  and  Wauwatosa  towns  since  1890. 

*Parta  taken  to  form  Wauwatosa  citv  and  part  of  North  Milwaukee  village 
since  1890.  An  Act  bv  which  part  of  this  town  was  annexed  to  Milwaukee  cItv, 
took  effect  Sept.  4,  1900;  the  population  of  thi.s  area  Is  3,608. 

"Organized  from  part  of  wauwatosa  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Granville  town 
had  2,267,  North  Milwaukee  village  1,049,  Wauwatosa  town  13,860,  Wauwatosa 
city  2.842.  total  20,018;  in  1890  Granville  town  had  2,272,  Wauwatosa  town  10,914, 
total  13,186:   Increase  6,832  oP  51.81  per  cent. 

•Part  of  Milwaukee  town  annexed  since  1890.  An  act  bv  which  part  of  Wau- 
watosa town  was  annexed  took  effect  Sept.  4,  1900;  the  populat  on  of  this 
area  is  3,608. 

'Part  annexed  to  Milwaukee  city  and  part  taken  to  form  Whlttflsh  Bay  vil- 
lage since  1890. 

^Organized  from  part  of  Milwaukee  town  since  1H90.  In  1900  MJlwjuikoo  city 
had  &6,1^,  Milwaukee  town  4.610,  Whitetish  Hay  village  612,  total  l'9*i.437:  In  1890 
Milwaukee  city  had  204,468,  Mllwaukei'  town  GM,  total  210,871;  Incnat*^'  79.:.G6  or 
37.73  per  cent. 

•South  Milwaukee  city  organized  from  part  of  Oak  Creek  town  hIiho  1890. 
In  190O  Oak  Creek"  towui  had  1,950,  South  Milwaukee  city  3,392,  total  5,'M2;  in 
1890  Oak  Creek  town  had  2,087;  increase  3,255  or  155.96  per  cent. 
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POPULATION   OP   WISCONSIN,   1^90.   1900,   1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties.  {Towns,  Cities,  Villacres. 


United  States  Census. 


1890. 


1900. 


State 
Census. 


1895. 


Increase  -h 
Decrease  — 
in  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  18U0 


No. 


Pr.cL 


MILWAUKEE  COUNTY— Con. 

Wffuwatosa    town*    

Whltefish  Bay  village"  


10,914 


13,860 
612 


12,17^ 
464 


+  2.946 


-f  26.99 


Total 


236,101 


330,017 


287.9iiz  -f93,916 


MONROE  COUNTY— 

Adrian  town  

Angelo  town    

Byron  town*  

Cashton   village*   

Clifton    town    

Glendale  town*   

Grant  town«  

Greenfield   town    

JeflFeraon   town^   

Kendall   vlllaee*    

Lafayette  town   

La  Grange  town   

Leon    town    

Lincoln    town*    

Little  Falls  town  

New  Lyme  town   

Norwalk  village'  

Oakdale  town   

Ontario  vljlage  (part  of)' 

Total    for    Ontario    village    in 
Monroe  and  Vernon  counties 

Portland    town    

Kidgevllle   town'    

Scott   town*    

Sheldon  town'  

Sparta    city    

%vard  1   

ward  2  

ward       

ward  4    


615 

477 
458 


965 
•1,020 


592 

1,315 

304 


(') 


730 

688 

1,065 


(>) 


1,166 
1.292 


928 
662 
694 
511 


813 
2,795 


975 
gl7 
970 


631 
710 
825 
510 
993 

1,051 
499 
712 

1,223 
460 
438 

1,141 
787 
863 

1,222 

206 

357 

682 

91 


1,194 
924 
258 
821 

3,555 


657 
570 
680 
356 
987 
1,106 


638 

1,175 

383 

337 

1,004 

779 

1,152 

1,300 

170 

318 

323 


1.204 
979 


1,060 
850 
906 


913 
3,511 


Sparta   town 
Tomah    city    . 

ward  1    

ward  2   

ward  3   


996 
2.199 


871 

1.063 

906 


1,263 

2,840 


16 
233 

367 


+  29.78 


-f  2.60 
ff  48.84 
+  80.13 


-f    3.97 
-f    3.03 


120 
92 
156 


-h  20.27 
—  6.99 
4-51.31 


... 

-f 

+ 

411 
99 
202 
229 

4-56.30 
4-  14.38 
-18.96 
4-  23.06 



4-      .» 


4-       28 


4-    2.40 
—  28.48 


8 
760 


4-      .98 
+  27.19 


650 
845 
963 


1,236  4-     267 
2.4iD8-|-      641 


4-  26.80 
4-  29.14 


*Scott  town  organized  from  part  of  Byron  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Byron 
town  had  825.  Scott  town  258,  total  1.083;  In  1890  Byron  town  had  458;  increase 
625  or  136.46  per  cent. 

^'v.  ash  ton  village  organized  from  part  of  Jefferson  town  since  1890.  In  1900 
Cashton  village  had  510,  Jefferson  town  1,223,  total  1.733;  In  11890  Jefferson  town 
had  1.315:  Increase  418  or  31.78  per  cent. 

^Kendall  village,   formerly   In   Glendale  town,   now   Independent. 

•^Exclusive  of  population  of  Kendall  village.  In  1890  Glendale  town  had  1,020. 
Kendall  village  304,  total  1.324;  In  1900  Glendale  town  had  1,061,  Kendall  village 
460.   total  1.511;   Increase  187  or  H.12  pei:  cent. 

"Grant  town  organized  from  part  of  Lincoln  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Grant 
town  had  499,  Lincoln  town  863;  total  1,262;  In  1890  Lincoln  town  had  1.065; 
Increase  297  or  27.88  per  cent. 

'Norwalk  village  organized  from  part  of  Rldgevllle  town  since  1890.  In  1900 
Norwalk  vlllnge  had  onl.  Uidgevllle  town  924,  total  1.281;  In  1890  Rldgevllle  town 
had  1.292;  decrease  11  or  .85  per  cent. 

"Ontario  village  oricranlzed  from  part  of  Sheldon  town  since  1890.  In  1900  On- 
tario village  had  91,  Sheldon  town  821,  total '912;  in  1890  Sheldon  town  had  813; 
increase  99  or  12.17  per  cent. 
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Counties,  Towns.  Cities,  Villages. 

United  States  Census. 

State 
Census. 

Increase  -f 
Decrease  — 
in  IPOO.ns  com- 
pared with  1890 

1890. 

1900. 

1895. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

MONROE    COUNTY-ContlnHed. 
Tomah   town    

1 

6981 
1.120! 

6421 
1,086 

1 

7441 
1.091 

717 
895 
400 

1 

741  4-        46' 
1,072—      .29 

4-    6.58 

Wellington   town    

-    2.58 

Wells   town    

659 -^        751 

4-  11.68 

Wilton   town^ 

903 
340 

-     191 

—  17.58 

Wilton  vlllajre*      



Total    

0)23.211 

28.103 

26.350 

4-  4.892 

4-  21.07 

1 

1 

OCONTO  COUNTY- 
Arrastronjc  town'   

• 

482 
•437 
1.474 
1,249 
1.083 
894 
1.012 
9M 
870 
5,646 
1.492 
1,104 
2.080 
970 

1.042 
1.154 
1,768 
1.029 
F97 
631 

232 
1             1,487 

1,667 
1,076 
2.166 
1.108 

151 

257 

1,072 

Braseau    town*    ' - 



Cha«e   town    

913 
938 

770 

4I     kin 

4-  61.44 

Gllfot  town**  

898|4-     311 
597 1 4-      313 

4-  33.15 

How    town*    

4-  40.65 

I^na    town*       

567 
1,041 

Little    River    town'    

1,194 

624 

1  .??6 

5,219 





—       1R2 

—  12  72 

Little    Snamico    town 

Maple  Valley  town'   

7461  f-      320'4-  51.28 
7651—      46fii—  34.87 

Oconto   city 

east   ward    

6.017 

4-      427l-f-    8.18 

north    ward    

1.241 

':'.:'.::'.l'.;'.*.*.*.'.: 

sonth  ward  

1 

west  wa  rd 

1 

1.068 

494 

1.585 

I 

Oconto  town    

—       26  —    2  43 

Oconto  Falls  town   

4-      66014-  33.60 
'4-     183'4-  11.54 

Fensaukee  town    

1.762 
764 
835 
549 

220 

Spruce   town*   

Stiles    town    

868 

+        29'+    3.34 

TTnderhill   town*    

Menomonie    Indian    Reservation 
(part  of)    

Total   for   Menomonie    Indian 
Reservation    in    Oconto    and 
Shawano    counties    

1               1 

Total    

15.009 

1           20,874 

18.339J+  5.865 

4-  39.07 

ONEIi>^  COUNTY"- 
Uajcen  town    

554 

1.062 

258 

568 

Hazelhurst  town  

j 

1,352 

Newbold  town   

Pelican   town    

'  850 

1 

(^)Lafayette  and  New  Lyme  towns  (popnlation  512)  not  separately  returned  in 
1890. 

»Wllton  viilatre  organized  from  parts  of  Wilton  town  since  1?90.  In  1900 
Wilton  town  had  895,  Wilton  villnpe  400,  total  1.295:  In  1890  Wilton  town  had 
1,086;  Increase  209  or  19.24  per  cent. 

*OreanIzed  from   parts  of  How  and   Maple  Valley  towns  since  1890. 

♦Organized  from  part  of  Maple  Valley   town  since  1890. 

•Part  taken  to  form  part  of  I^nderhlU  town  since  layo. 

•Part  taken  to  form  parts  of  Armstrong  and  l^nderhlll  towns  since  1S90. 

^Parts  taken  to  form  Brazeau  and  Spruce  towns  and  part  of  Armstrong  town 
since  1890. 

■Organized  from  parts  of  Gillot  and  How  towns  since  1890.  In  1900  Armstrong 
town  had  482,  Brazeau  town  427.  CJlIlct  town  1.249,  How  town  1.083.  Maple  Val- 
ley town  870.  ^'b^ucc  town  1.029.  rmlerhill  town  631.  total  5.781;  iu  1890  Glllet 
town  had  938.  How  town  770,  Maple  Valley  town  1,336,  total  3,014;  increase 
2.737  or  89.9  per  cent. 

•Lena  town  organized  from  part  of  Little  River  town  since  1890.  In  1900 
Lena  town  had  894,  Little  River  town  1,(M2,  total  1,926;  in  1S90  Little  River  town 
had  1,194;  Increase  742  or  62.14  per  cent. 

-  Parta  taken  to  form  Vilas  and  part  of  Iron  counties  in  1893,  and  part  of 
Forest  county  annexed  since  1890.  Comparison  with  population  for  1890  can 
not  be  made;  information  as  to  changes  in  minor  civil  ahislons  Incomplete. 
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Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towni>,  Cities,  Villages. 


United  States  Census 


1890 


1900. 


State 
Census. 


If95. 


ONEIDA   COUNTY-Contlnued. 

Rhinelander  city  

ward  1   


ward  2 
ward  3 
ward  4 
ward  5 
ward  6 


Schocpke   town    — 
Sugar  Camp  town 
Woodboro    town    . . . 


2,658 


881 
786 
770 
733 
1.034 
794 


299 
485 
661 


Total 


5,0101 

=— 1= 


8,875 


OUTAGAMIE   COUNTT- 
Appleton    city    


ward 
ward 
wnrd 
ward 
ward 
ward 


Black   Crock   town 

Bovina    town    

Buchanan  town   

Center   town    

Cicero  town    

Dale  town   

Doer  Crook   town    . . 

xiiiliuuton    town    

Freedom   town    

Grand  Chute  town 
Greenville   town    ... 

Hortonia   town'   

Hortomnio  village* 

Kankauna    city    — 

ward  1 


2.208 
2.7S7 
2.436 
1,267 


11,869 


1.377 

663 

1.297 

1,488 

952 

1,207 

932 

1.210 

1,602 

1,574 

1,246 

2867 

440 

4,( 


2,846 
2,692 
3,130 
1.628 
2.588 
2,201 


16,085 


923 
744 
861 

683 
628 
484 


4.330 


528 


Increase  -f 
Decrease  — 
in  IMO.as  com- 
pared with  1890 


No. 


^-  2.340 


h  3, £6: 


2.611 
,974 
3,139 
1,511 
2.384 
022 


14,641 


ward  2 
ward  3 
ward  4 
ward  5 


Kaukauna   town'    

Liberty    town    

Little  Chute  village'' 

Maine   town    , 

Maple   Creek  town    -. 


1,155 
1.162 
1.281 
1.093 
424 


1,482 
1.034 
2  Am 
1,458 
1,103 
1,273 
l.?OS 
1,188 
1.664 
1,722 
1,342 
654 
913 
5,115 


1.201 
1,334 
1.426 
1,056 
434 


1,454 
787- 

2,079- 

1.525  - 

1,013 

1,265- 

1.175 

1.2.J1 

1,656 

1.713i4- 

1.335  4- 
7381— 
8641-f 

5,451  + 


Pr.ct. 


4-  88.03 


+  77.14 


f  3.216 


105 
371 
699 

30 
151 

66 
376 

22 

62 
148 

96 
213 
473 
448 


n,34« 

492 

380 ; 

478] 
8151 


1.479| 

599I 
9441 
616' 
800^ 


1,614|4- 

"8;-!- 


.528;- 

723 

588 

824 


131 
107 
564 
138 

151 


+  27.C9 


+  7.63 
-4-55.95 
4-  50.03 

—  2.01 
4-15.86 
4-  5,46 
4-  40.34 
4-  1.81 
4-  3.87 
4-  9.40 
4-    7.70 

—  24.56 
4-107.50 
4-    9.59 


4-    9.71 

4-  21.74 

4-  48.42 

28. F7 

1.84 


Ulortonvillo  village,  formerly  In  Ilortonla  town,  made  Indopt^ndont  s'nco  1890. 

^Lxclusivo  of  population  of  Hortouville  village.  In  1890  Ilortonla  town  had 
867.  Ilortonvllle  v  llage  440.  total  1.307:  In  l9iX»  Hortonia  town  had  654.  Horton- 
vlllo  village  913,   total  1.567:  Increase  260  or  19.89  per  cent. 

^Little  Chute  vlllnge,  formerly  In  Kaukauna  town,  made  Independent  since 
1890. 

♦Exclusive  of  population  of  Little  Chute  village.  In  1890  Kaukauna  town  had 
1.348.  Little  Chute  village  380,  total  1,728:  In  1900  Kaukauna  town  had  1,479, 
Little  Chute  village  944,  total  2.423:   IncreaHo  695  or  40.21   per  cent. 
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POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900,   1895. 
Table  IV— Contlnned. 


Counties.  Towns,  Cities.  Villages. 

United  States  Census. 

State 
Census. 

Increape  -^ 
Decrease  — 
in  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  1890 

1890. 

1900. 

1895. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

OTTTAGAMIE  COUNTY— Con. 

New    London    city    (ward   3) 

Total  for  New  London  city  In 
Outagamie  &  Waupaca  Cos. 
ward  1   . 

368 
2,050 

540 

2,742 
699 
556 
540 
647 
300 

656 
1.026 
1,141 

1,009 

522 

4-     172 
4-     692 

4-  46.73 
4-  33.75 

ward  2  

ward  3                   .         .     «         . 

wai'd  4   , 

.  . 

ward  5   

Osborn    town    



733 

977 

923 



712 

932 

1.129 

-       29 
4-     293 
4-     164 

4-       86 

—    4.21 

Seymour  city 

4-  28.55 

Seymour  town  

4-  16.78 

Oneida  Indian  Reseryation  (part 
of)    

4-    9.31 

(For  total  see  Brown  Co.) 

Total    

38.690 

46.247 

44.404 

4-  7.557 

4-  19.53 

OZAUKEE  COUNTY- 
Bel&rlum  town   

1,690 
1.361 
=^.507 
1.666 

n.oio 

434 
2.902 
1.659 
«1,067 
1.647 

1.547 
1.626 
1,450 
1.652 
1,060 
478 
2.792 
3,010 
1.081 
1,667 

1.627 
1,652 
1,591 
1.721 
1.567 

-  143 
4-     265 

-  57 

-  14 
4-       50 
4-       44 

-  110 
4-  1.351 
+        14 
f       20 

—    8.46 

Cedarburp    clty^    

4-19.47 

Cedarburg   town^    

—    3.78 

Fredonia    town    

—      .84 

Grafton   town'   

4-    4.95 

Grafton   vlllaee'    

4-  10.13 

MeQuon   town 

2,903 
2.661 
1,109 
1,714 

—    8.79 

Port  Washington  city*  

4-  81.43 

Port  Washington  town*  

SaiAcville   town    

4-    1.31 
4-    1.21 

Total    

14.943 

16,363 

16,545' -h  1,420 
5R8  4-      191 

4-    9.50 

PEPIN  COUNTY- 
Albany    town     

4c9 

1.154 

K3 

648 

765 

n.122 

369 

711 

1,287 

161 

650 
1,458 

267 

877 

14^ 
1,142 

4iY! 

671 
1.522 

16S 

'4-  41.61 

Durand  city   

I>urand  town  

1.372^      304l^26..^4 
250  4-       1414-    5.53 

Frankfort    town    

77514-      22914-  35.34 
7481—       22—    2.87 

Lima  town     

Pepin  town'  

1,19414-       20  4-    1.78 

Pepin  village'  

375 '4-        38  4-  10.29 

Stockholm   town    

743|_        40{~    5.62 

Watervllle    town    

I.382I-+-      235|4-  18.25 

Waubeck    town            

XGOI+           .?  4-     2  4.^ 

1 



4-  14  aq 

Total    

6,932 

7.90r) 

7.567' 4      973 

1 

Tednrburg  city,  formerly  In  rodarburp  town,   now  Independent. 

•Exclusive  of  population  of  Codarburs:  city.  In  1890  Codarl)urg  citv  had  I.06I. 
Ceoarburg  town  1.507.  total  2.868;  in  1900  Codnrburff  city  had  1,626,  (Vdnrburg 
town  1.450,  total  3,076;  increase  208  or  7.25  por  cent. 

■Grafton  village,  formerly   In   (?rafton  town,   now  Independent. 

♦Exclusive  of  population  of  (.rafton  village.  In  1S90  <irafton  town  had  1.010, 
Grafton  village  434.  total  1,444;  In  1900  Grafton  town  had  I.O6O.  Grnfton  village 
478.  total  1,5^;  Increase  94  or  6.50  per  cent. 

"Port  Washington  city,  formerly  in  Port  Washington  town,  now  independent. 

•Exclusive  of  population  of  Port  Washington  city.  In  \h^)  Port  Washington 
city  had  1,659.  Port  Washlngtoo  town  1.06<.  total  2.726;  In  1900  Port  Washing- 
ton city  had  3,010,  Port  Washington  l.OSl.  total  4.i^l:  inerens(»  1.265  or  ro  per  cent. 

'Pepin   village,   formerly   in    Pepin    town,    now    independent. 

•Exclusive  of  population  of  Pepin  village.    In  ISIH)  Tepin  town  had  1.122.  Pepin 


village  3ft>,   total  1,491;    In   1900  Pepin    town    had   1,142.    1 
1,549;  Increase  58  or  3.89  per  cent. 


l»ln    village    4<>7.    total 
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POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN.   1890.   1900,   1895. 
Table  IV—Continued. 


Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 


Increaao  4- 
Dpcrease  — 
in  1900.88  com- 
pared with  1890 


PIERCE  COUNTY— 

Clifton   town   

Diamond  BlulT  town 

Ellsworth  town  .. 

Ellsworth  village 

El  Paso  town 

Gilman  town   ., 

Hartland   town 

Isabelle  town 

Maiden  Rock  town 

Maiden  Rock  village 

Martell    town    .. 

Oak  Grove  town 

Prescott  city  ... 

River  Falls  Ci^y  (wards  2,  3  &  4) 

Total  for  River  Falls  city,  in 
Piprce  &  St.   Croix  counties 

ward  1    

ward  2   

ward  3   

ward  4   


River   Falls   town    | 

Rock  Elm  town  ... 

Salem   town   

Spring  Lake  town^ 
Spring  Valley  village^ 
Trenton  town   . 
Trimbelle  town 
Union   town   ... 


Total 


POLK   COUNTY— 

Aludh   town    

Amery    v.A*age- 
Apple  River  town 
Balsam  Lake  town 

Beaver  town    

Black   Brook  town 
Bone  Lake  town 
Clara   Falls  town 
Clayton    town 
Clear  j^ake  town* 
Clear  Lake  village* 

Eureka    town    

Farmington    town 
Garfield   town    ... 
Georgetown  town 
Johnstown    town 
Laketown  town 
Lincoln    town^ 


-f-  26.97 
+167.68 
4-  67.48 
+  36.27 
-  20.92 


+  28.83 
]G(ii+  17. ?j 
2911+  53.8fi 
1261+  14.82 
38+  38.00 
14-^1+  21.40 
389  +  62.64 


^Spring  Valley  village  organized  from  port  of  Spring  Lakp  town  since  1890.  In 
1900  Spring  Lake  town  had  1,200,  Spring  Valley  village  1,021.  total  2,221;  In  U^O 
Spring  Lake  town  had  998;   increase  1.223  or  122.54   per  cent. 

^Amery  village,  formerly  in   Lincoln   town,   now  Independent. 

^Exclu.slvo  of  poulation  of  Aniery  village.  In  1890  Amery  vt/lage  had  4ol, 
Lincoln  town  621,  total  1.072;  In  190u  Amery  village  had  90o.  iJncoln  lo\r"*i  LOlo' 
total  1,915;  Increase  843  or  78.63  per  cent. 

"Clear  Lake  village  organized  from  part  of  Clear  Lake  town  since  1890.  In 
1900  Clear  Lake  town  had  762,  Clear  Lake  village  527,  total  1,279;  hi  4890  Clear 
Lake  town  had  951;  Increase  328  or  34.49  per  cent. 
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POPULATION   OF  WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900,   1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towns,  Citief,  Villages. 


POLK  COUNTY— Continued. 

Loraine  town*  

Luck   town    

McKinley   town^   

Milltown  town  • 

Osceola  town" 


Osceola  village'  

St.   Croix  Falls  town*  .. 
St.   Croix  Falls  village* 

Sterling  town   

West  Sweden  town   


Total 


United  States  Census. 


ISfiO. 


1900. 


ao 


459 
•683 
384 
853 
745 
667 
270 


12.968 


PORTAGE   COUNTY- 

Alban   town    

Almond  town   

Amherst   town'   

Amherst    village'    ... 

Belmont   town    

Buena   Vista  town   . 

Carson   town"    

Dewey  town^"  

Eau    Pleine  town"   , 

Grant  town    

Hull    town"    

Lanark  town 

Lin  wood  town*  

New   Hope  town   ... 

Pine  Grove  town   ... 

Plover  town 

Sharon    town    , 

Stevens  Point  city 

ward  1   , 

ward  2   

ward  3  

ward  4   , 

ward  6 , 

ward  6   

Stockton  town   


Total 


563 
1,035 
1,324 

438 

622 
1,061 

961 


267 
626 
llu 
671 
847 
466 
534 
622 
735 
282 


17,801 


748 
417 

1,477 
797| 
o68i 
885 
399 

1,274 

1,940 

7, 


1,698 


1.448 
1,699 
1,600 
2,313 
1,623 
841 


878 

1,080 

1,426 

558 

781 

1.102 

1,506 

754 

1.086 

5.57 

1.469 

825 

677 

962 

565 

1,611 

2,225 

9.624 


1,899 


1= 


«24,7981 


29,483] 


State 
Census. 


1895. 


258 
440 


582 
80ti 
478 
375 
608 
779 
314 


16.117 


792  + 

1.147 

2,030 

■ -f- 

829-- 
1,159-- 
1,060  + 


Increase  + 
Decrease  — 
in  1900.88  com- 
pared with  IbUO 


No,      Pr.  ct. 


57 
133 


212 
164 
82 
481 
123 
68 
12 


+  4,833 


1.362 
1,544 
1,482 
2,258 
1.467 


780 

465 

1.434 

907 

446 

1,002 

501 

1,793 

2,175 

8.995 


1,944 


315 
45 
101 
120 
159 
41 
544 


338 
140 


+  27.14 
+  33.84 


+  46.20 
24.01 
21.35 
+907.55 
-  16.61 
+  10.19 
+    4.44 


+  37.26 


+  55.95 
+  4.34 
+  7.62 
+  27.39 
+  25.56 
+  3.86 
+  56.60 


209 
77 
166 
337 
285 


^T 


45.18 

33. .57 

.54 

3.61 

83.96 

8.70 

4.16 

26.45 

14.69 

+  l.fi28  +  20.61 


+      201 


28,531  +  4.683 


+  11.83 


+  18.88 


McKinley  town  organized  from  part  of  Loraine  town  since  1890.  In  1900 
Loraine  town  had  267,  McKinley  town  110,  total  377;  in  1^90  Loraine  town  had 
210;  Increase  167  or  79.52  per  cent. 

*Oaceola   village,   formerly   in   Osceola  town,   now   Independent. 

■ExcluslTe  of  population  of  Osceola  village.  In  1890  Osceola  town  had  683, 
Osceola  village  584,  total  1.067:  in  1900  Osceola  town  had  847,  Osceola  village 
466.  total  1.313;  increase  246  or  23.05  per  cent. 

*St.  Cro'x  Falls  village,  formerly  In   St.  Croix   Falls  town,  now  Independent. 

^Exclusive  of  population  of  St.  Croix  Falls  village.  In  1890  St.  Croix  Falls 
town  had  63.  St.  Croix  Falls  village  745.  total  79S;  In  1900  St.  Croix  Falls  town 
had  534,    St.  Croix   Falls  village  622.  total  1.156;   Increase  358  or  44.86  per  cent. 

■Includes  population  (895)  of  Stevens  Point  town;  annexed  to  Carson,  Eau 
Pleine.  Hull  and  LInwood  town.**  since  1890. 

'Amhen»t  village,  formerly  In  Amherst  town,  now  Independent. 

•Exclusive  of  population  of  Amherst  village.  In  1S90  Amherst  town  had  1.S24, 
Amherst  village  438,  total  1,762:  In  1900  Amherst  town  hud  1,425,  Amherst  vil- 
lage 558,  total  1,983;  Increase  221  or  12.54  per  cent. 

•Fart  of  Stevens  Point  town  annexed  sluci'  1890.  In  1900  Carson  town  had 
1.506.  LInwood  town  677,  Stevens  Point  town  895,  total  3,077:  in  189)  Carson 
town  had  961,   LInwood  town  368,  total  1.329:   'unease  1.748  or  131.52  per  cent. 

'•Organized  from  parts  of  Eau  Pleine  and  Hull  towns  since  1890. 

'♦Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Dewey  town,  and  part  of  Stevens  Point  town 
annexect  since  1890.  In  1900  Dewey  town  had  754.  Eau  IMelne  town  1,086.  Hull 
town  1,469,  total  3.309;  in  1890  Eau  Pleine  town  had  748,  Hull  town  1.477,  total 
2,225;  increase  1,084  or  48.71  per  cent. 
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POPULATION   OF  WISCONSIN.   1890.   1900,   1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


CoantleB,  Towns,  Cities.  VillaKea. 

United  States  Census. 

State 
Census. 

Increase  -f- 
Decreace  — 
In  1900.  as  com- 
pared with  1S90 

1800. 

1900. 

1895. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

PRICE   COUNTY— 
Brannan   town^    

516 
105 
857 
157 
191 

740 
547 
533 

523 

371 
373 
249 
219 
242 
520 
411 
769 
972 
1,820 

519 

9.i9 

1,179 

374 
119 
494 
149 
360 
234 
215 

X  ^ 

-     484 
+       92 
T       28 

+    1.35 

Emery   town    

+263.33 
—  56.47 

Plfield  town  

Georgetown  town  

+  58.59 

Hackett  town   

+  14.66 

lIiU  town^   

Kennan   town    

96 

4-      424 

+441.66 

Knox  town^    

.!°  ' : 

I^ake  town  

409 
775 

65^ 
1,017 
1,652 

+      360 
+      197 

+  88. 6i 

Ogcma  town  

+  26.28 

l*nillps  city"  

ward   1    .  .        .        t 

ward  2   



ward  3   

Prentice  town  

570 

979 

—       61 

—    8.94 

Prentice  village  

Worcester   town*    

i,582 

'707 

—      403 

—  26-47 

Total    

6  258 

9.106 

7,267 

^^9LkSi 

+  73.18 

1 

1 

RACINE  COUNTY- 
Burliugton    city'    

2,043 

n,097 

2,732 

924 

2.192 

841 

21,014 

1.155 
2.662 
3.786 
3.809 
6,7«H 
6.691 
4.295 

2.526 
1.052 
2,805 

853 
2,911 

913 
29,102 

1,601 

750 

520 

1.5&4 

1,047 

2,428 
1,069 
2.853 
922 
2.277 
968 
24.889 
1.103 
2,126 
3.568 
3.ui6 
5.695 
5.455 
3,426 

1,723 

760 

472 

1.637 

1,112 

±    ^ 
±     ?? 

-h     719 
+       72 
+  8,088 

+  23.64 

Burlington  town*  

-    4.10 

Caledonia  town   

+    2.67 

Dover  town 

—    7.68 

Mt.   Pleasant  town   

+  32.80 

Norway   town    

+    8.56 
+  38.48 

Racine  city  

ward  1     .         

ward  2   



ward  3   : . . 

ward  4   

ward  5   

wanl  ^  

ward  7   

Ravmoud  town  



1,784 
699 
432 

1,551 
•^59 

-     183 
+       51 
+       88 
+       13 
+       88 

—  10.25 

Rochester  town  

+    7.29 

Union  Grove  village* 

+  20.37 

Waterford   town   

+      .83 

jL.orkville  town*   

+    9.17 

Total    

36,268 

45,644 

41. A    *4-  9.a7ft 

+  25.90 

'      ' 

RICHLAND    COUNTY- 
Akan   town    

982 
1,361 

79? 

1,119 

•    1.153 



916 
1.261 
1,104 
1,006 
1.003 

993 
1,365 

820 
1.138 
1,109 

—  66 

—  100 
4-     307 

—  113 

—    6.72 

Bloom  town 

—    7.34 

Bucna  Vista  town  

+  38.37 
—  10  da 

Dayton    town    

Kagic    town    

-     150i-  13.66 

^Hill  and  Kpox  towns  organized  from  parts  of  Brannan  town  since  1890.  In 
1900  Brannan  town  had  523,  Hill  town  242,  Knox  town  411,  total  1,176;  In  1890 
Brannan  town  had  516;  Increase  660  or  127.9  per  cent. 

^Philips  city  organized  from  part  of  Worcester  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Philips 
city  had  1.820,  Worcester  town  1,179,  total  2,999;  In  1S90  Worcester  town  bad 
1.582;  Increase  1,417  or  89.57  per  cent. 

^Burlington  village,  formerly  in  Burlington  town,  incorporated  as  a  city  and 
made  iudcpcnilent  since  1890. 

MOxclusive  of  population  of  Burlington  village.  In  1890  Burlington  city  had 
2,043.  Burlington  town  1,097,  total  3,140;  In  1900  Burlington  city  had  2,526.  Bur- 
llngt<in  town  l.lir>2.   total  3,578;  Increase  438  or  13.94  per  cent. 

^I'nlon   Gr<>ve  village,   formerly   in   Yorkville  town,   now   independent. 

«Exrluslve  of  population  of  Union  Grove  village.  In  1890  Union  Grove  vUIaffe 
had  4'X2,  Yorkville  town  959.  total  1,391;  in  1900  Union  Grove  village  had  SS), 
Yorkville   town   1.047,  total  1.567;   Increase  176  or  12.65  per  cent. 
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POPULATION   OF  WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900,   1895. 


Tablo  IV— Continued 

. 

Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 

United  States  Census. 

State 
Census. 

Inorease  + 
Decrease  — 
in  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  1890 

1890.              1900. 

1895 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

RICHLAND  COUNTY— Con. 
Forest  town^ 

1,151 
1,143 
1,193 
342 
909 
665 
847 
1,819 
551 
671 
597 

1,343 
1,148 
1,013 

796 
820 
705 

833 
1,140 
916 
512 
912 
962 
894 
2,321 

1.299 
991 
926 
237 

432 
1,163 
1,087 

1.147 
1.207 
1,819 
o93 
886 
688 
830 
2,044 
723 
749 
569 

1,358 
1.161 
1.016 

t 

4- 

318 
3 

277 

170 
3 

297 
47 

502 

—  27.62 

Henrietta  town   

—      .26 

Ithaca  town  

—  23.21 

Lone  Rock  village  

4-  49.70 

Marsliall  town   

I  .33 
4-  44.66 

Orion    town    

Richland  town 

4-    5.54 

Richland  Center  city  

4-  27.59 

ward  1   

ward  2  

ward  3   



Rich  wood  town   

44 

1?7 

—    3.27 

Rockbridge  town   

—  13.67 

isylvan  town  

—    8.58 

\  iola   village  Jpart   of )^   

Total     for    Viola    village,     in 
Richland  &  Vernon  counties 

Westford  town    

1,124 
1,012 

1.111 
1,037 

39 
75 

f  3.46 
4-    7.41 

Willow  town   

Total    

19,121 

19.483 

19.619 

+ 

362 

4-    1.89 

ROCK  COUNTY- 
A von  town  

806 
6,316 

1,700 
2.699 
1.737 
2,336 
1.964 

803 
776 
613 

584 
603 

677 

2.694 
2,030 
2.985 
3,715 
1,861 

773 
10,436 

728 

919 

1.090 

1,011 

871 

2,192 

1.864 

1,417 
1,112 
13,185 

1,132 
932 

778 
7,786 

-•33 
4-4.121 

—    4.09 

Beloit   city    

4-  65.25 

ward  1   

ward  2   

ward  3   '. 

ward  4 

^ 

ward  6 

Beloit   town 

714 
849 

.    1,105 

856 

1.595 

712 

907 

1,176 

I.IU 

951 

1.9?J 

t 

4- 
4- 

14 
70 
17 
94 
15 
597 

4-    1.96 

Bradford  town   

4-    8.24 

Center  town    

4-    1.58 

Clinton  town  

—    8.50 

Clinton  village            

4-    1.75 

Edgerton    city    

4-  37.43 

ward  1   ....'. 

ward  2 

ward  3   

Evansville   city*        

1,523 

1.716 

4- 

34l!4.  22.38 

ward  1   

• 

ward  2  

ward  3   

Pulton  town   

1,363 
1,083 
10,836 

2.737 

2,194 

1,579 

3,052 

1,274 

926 

1.419 

1.184 

12.971 

2,484 

2.366 

2,776 

3,527 

1,818 

1.193 

4- 

4- 
4- 

54 

29 

4-    3.96 

Uarmonv   town        

4-    9  rr? 

Janesville  city     

2,349   I-  21.fi7 

ward  1   

-   ... 

ward  2   

waril  3 

*■ 

wnrd  4     ....         ................ 

ward  5  

Janesville  town     

4- 

206  4-  22.24 

Johnstown   

1,034| 

1, 0271- 

1021-    9.87 

*VIola  village  organised  from  part  of  Forest  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Forest 
town  had  saC  Viola  village  237,  total  1,070;  in  1S90  Forest  town  had  1,151;  de- 
crease 81 'or  7  per  cent. 

'Incorporated  a*  a   city  since  1890. 
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POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN,   1890.   1900,   1895. 
Table  IV— CoritUmed. 


CouDties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 


United  States  Census. 


1890. 


1900. 


SUte 
Censae. 


1895. 


Increase  + 

Decrease  — 

in  1900, as  com* 

pared  with  1890 


No.      Pr  ct 


ROCK  COUNTY-Contlnued 

La  Prairie  town  

Lima  town   , 

Magnolia   town    

Milton  town   , 

Newark  town    , 

i^lymouth  town   

Porter   town    

Kock   town    , 

Spring  Valley  town  

Turtle  town   

Union   town    

Total    


832 
1,109 
1,098 
2.300 
1,039 
1.188 
1,2:5 

976 
1,422 

993 

950( 


943 
1,030 
1,051 
2.552 

966 
1.349 
1.225 

958 
1,446 
1,076 

945 


1= 


43.2201 


51,203 


ST.   CROIX   COUNTY- 

Baluwin    town    

Baldwin  village  

Cady  town  

Cylon    town    

Eau  Galle  town  

Emerald   town    

BiFin  Prairie  town  ... 

Forest  town  

GlenwQod   city*    

ward  1   

ward  2   

ward  3   

ward  4    


Glenwood  town*   . 
Hammond   town    . 
Hammond  village 
Hudson  city   

ward  1   

ward  2    

ward  3   


Hudson   town    

Kinnlckinnic  town  . 
New   Richmond   city 

ward   1    

ward  2   

ward  3   , 


Pleasant   Valley   town   

Richmond    town    

River  Falls  city  (ward  1) 

(For  total   see  Pierce  Co.) 

Rush   River  town   

St.  .Joseph  town   

Somerset    town    

Springfield    town    

Stanton   town    

Star  Prairie  town  

Troy  town    

Warren   town    


Total 


1.314 
482 
771 
701 

1,374 
543 
844 
190 


518 
1,176 
1,216 


1.656 
890 
388 

2.885 


459 
493 
462 


593 

614 

1,408 


529 
826 
181 

ft50 
774 
1,148 
1.4311 
758 
761 
692 
736 


425 
485 

417 
462 


1.395 
631 

1,099 
991 

1,084 
767 
820 
440 

1,789 


634 
1,251 
1,374 


758 

844 

404 

3.259 


434 
673 
524 


849 
679 
1,631 


23.139 


426 
720 
158 

582 
1.024 
1,451 
1.419 

780 
1,280 

735 

815 


26,830 


946 

1,064 
1.135 
2,469 
1,000 
1,254 
1.255 

975 
1,413 
1,087 

ft24 


48.414 


1.450 


621)4- 


844 

838 

1.149 

662 

910 

170 

2,u08 


449 

900 

400 

3,338 


841 
629 


471 
860 
151 

633 
948 
1,287 
1,319 
785 
968 
758 
811 


25.870 


+ 


HI  +  13.34 
79-  7.12 
47—    4.28 


252 
73 

161 

10 

•    18 

24 


-         6 


4-  7,983 


4-  10.96 
-  7.02 
+  13.55 
.80 
1.84 
1.68 
8.35 
.62 


4-18.49 


81  4-    6.16 
149  4-  30.91 


328 
290 
290 
224 
24 


4-  42.64 
4-  41.36 
—  21.10 
4-41.25 

2.84 

-I-   250  4-131  !57 


-  46 
+  16 
4-  374 


4-  256 

+   ■" 
4-   223 


—  103 
106 
23 


250 
303 
12 
22 
619 
43 
79 


4-3,691 


—  54.22 
5.16 
4.09 
12.96 


4-  43.17 
4-  10.68 
4-  15.83 


—  19.47 

—  12.88 

—  12.70 

-10.61 
4-  32.29 
4-  26.39 

—  .83 
4-  2.90 
4-68.20 

6.21 
10.73 


t 


4-16.95 


^Glenwood  city  organized  from  part  of  Glenwood  town  since  1890.  In  1900 
Glenwood  city  had  1.789,  Glenwood  town  758,  total  2,547;  In  1^  Glenwood  town 
had  1,656;  increase  891  or  53.8  per  cent. 
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POPULATION   OF  WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900.   1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Increase  4- 
Decrease  — 
in  19(0,  af>  com- 
pared with  1S90 


^Ableman  village,  formerly  In  Excelsior  town,  now  Independent. 

'Kxclnslve  of  poi»alation  of  Ableman  vUlnjre.  In  1890  Ableman  village  had  332, 
Excelsior  town  WI.  total  1,299:  In  1900  Ableman  village  had  420,  Excelsior  town 
954.  total  1,384;  increase  85  or  6.54  per  cent. 

•Included  North  Freedom  village  In  1890. 

♦Exclnsive  of  popnlatlon  of  North  Freedom  village. 

•Formerly  In  Freedom  town,  now  independent.  In  1890  Freedom  town  had 
943,  North  Fneduin  village  316.  total  1,259:  In  1900  Freedom  town  had  962,  North 
Freedom  village  485.  total  1,447:  Increase  188  or.  14.93  per  cent. 

•Merrlmac  village  organized  from  part  of  Merrimar  town  since  1890.  In  1900 
Merrlmac  town  had  615,  Merrlmac  village  350,  total  965;  in  1S90  Merrlmac  town 
had  847;  Increase  118  or  13.93  peu  cent. 

^Spring  Green  village,  formerly  in  Spring  Green  town,  now  independent 


■Exclnsive  of  population  of  Spring  Green  village.  In  1890  Spring  Green  town 
had  583,  Spring  Gfreen  village  625,  total  1,208;  in  1900  Spring  Green  town  had 
666.  Spring  Green  village  621,  total  1,277;  increase  69  or  5.71  per  cent. 


>Not  returned  by  towns  In  1890. 
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POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN.   1890,   1900,   1895. 


Tablo  IV-  ronfiniiod. 


Coanties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villai^es. 


United  StatCH  Census 


T890. 


1900. 


State 
Census 


1895. 


Increase  -f 
Decreaso  — 
in  19'X),  a8  com- 
pared with  1890 


No.     I  Pr.  ct. 


SHAWANO   COUNTY— 

Almon  town   

Angelica  town   , 

Aniwa  town   

Bflle  Plnlno  town  

R!rnnmwr)r>d   tovn'    ... 
Blrnamwood  village^   . 

Fairbanks  town'  

Gcrraanlfi  town    

Grant   town    , 

Green  valley  town  

Hartland    town    

Herman  town   

Hutchlns   to\frn    

Lessor  town  , 

Maple  Grove  town   ... 

Morris  town   

Navarino  town   

Pella  town  

Richmond  town  

Seneca  town  

Shawano  city   

ward   1   

ward  2  

ward  3   


4631 

6S0I 


1,0281 


792| 
131! 

1.0261 
7841 

1,3791 
853! 
6201 
7491 

1,4001 
4001 
2431 
8161 

1,128! 
3501 

1.505 


800 
500 
563 


700 

1,260 

934  i 

997) 

7S.^' 

4751 

923 

308! 

1,1691 

1,0371 

1,4421 

1,111 

1,469 

1,111 

1.814 

689 

413 

930 

1.105 

515 

1,86;^ 


561 -f 
1,062  + 

6981+ 
1,016'- 

502'+ 
3701..., 
7261+ 
157,+ 
1.1081  + 
915!+ 


237f+  51.1S 

580!+  85.29 

248!+  26.15 

31!-    3.01 

544-    7.38 


131  +  16.F4 


Tigerton    vlllBJce*    

WashlnRton   town   

Waukechon  town   

Wittenberg  town*   

Wittenberg   village'    

Menomonie    Indian    Reservation 

(part  of)    

(For  total  see  Oconto  Co.) 
Stockbrldge  Indian   Reservation 


1.242J 

8461 
*658| 
726 

I 


1.44: 

986 
740 
974 
1,841 
490 
282 


720 
496 
541 


1,009- 

423  + 
1.759  + 


177 
143 
253 

63 
2581 
849 
362 
414 
289 
170 
114 

23 
165 
358 


723 
1.P22 

940 
1.011 

798 

1,255 
376 


480 

1,420 

950 

978 

798 


Total 


\ 


19.236! 


SHEBOYGAN  COrNTY- 
Cedar   Grovo   village''    ... 
Elkhart  Lake  village"  ... 

Greenbu^h  town    

Herman    town    

Holland   town'    

Lima   town    

Lyndon   town    

Mitchell  town   

Mosel    town    


1.690 
1,99S 
2,874 
1.921 
1.697 
1,012 
8631 


27,475 


327 
464 
l.< 
1,940 
2,651 
1,949 

i,7?r 

974 
885 


+135.11 
+  13.93 
+  32.27 
+  4.56 
+  30.24 
+136.93 
+  48.33 
+  29.57 
+  7.22 
+  69.96 
+  13.97 
—  2.03 
+  47.14 
+  23.78 


+  80 
+  94 
+  853 
72 


22.573  +  8,239 


1,758- 
1,9441— 
2.846  — 
1,940  + 
1.741  + 
1.034  — 
884  + 


1 

58 

323 

28 


22 


6.44 
11.11 
+  53.64 
+    9.90 


1: 


+  42.83 


.05 

—  2.90 

—  11.23 
+  1.15 
+    2.06 

—  3.75 
+    2.54 


^Blrnamwood  village  organized  from  part  of  Blrnamwood  town  Pince  1890.  In 
1900  Blrnamwood  town  had  785;  Blrnamwood  village  475,  total  1,260;  in  1890  Blr- 
namwood town  had  731:  increase  529  or  72.36  per  cent. 

'■'Trgerton  village  organized  from  part  of  Fairbanks  town  since  1890.  In  1900 
Fairbanks  town  had  923.  Tigerfon  village  723,  total  1,646;  In  1890  Fairbanks  town 
uad  792;.  increase  854  or  107.82  per  ceut. 

'Wittenberg  village,  formerjy  In   Wittenberg  town,  now  Independent. 

^Exclusive  of  population  of  Wittenberg  village.  In  1890  Wittenebrg  town  had 
658,  Wittenberg  village  726.  total  1.384:  In  1900  Wittenberg  town  had  1,011,  Wit- 
tenberg village  70S.  total  l.M'9;  Increase  425  or  20.7  per  cent. 

*Cedar  Grove  village  organized  from  part  of  Holland  town  since  1890.  In  1900 
Cedar  Grove  village  had  :C7.  Holland  town  2.551.  total  2.878;  in  1890  Holland 
town  had  2.874;  Increase  4  or  .18  per  cent. 

•Elkhart  Lake  village  organized  from  part  of  Rhine  town  since  1890.  Elkhart 
Lake  village.  In  1900,  hav.  464,  Rhine  town  1.285,  total  1,749;  In  1890  Rhine  town 
had  1,612;  increase  137  or  8.49  per  cent. 
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POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900,'  189?. 
Tnble  IV— Continued. 


Connties,  Towns.  Cities,  Villages. 

United  States  Census. 

State 
Census. 

Increase  + 
Decrease  — 
in  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  lb90 

1890 

1900. 

1895. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

SHEBOYGAN    COUNTY~Con. 
Plymouth   city    

1,503 
1,356 
1,612 
439 
1.437 
16.359 
2,295 
2,323 
1.474 

3,124 
2,170 
1,404 
3,328 
3,184 
1.877 
3,178 
4,697 

2,257 
1,398 
1.285 
437 
1.432 
22.962 

2,181 
1.690 
1.301 
.1,813 
1.078 

3.013 
2,184 
1,824 
2.918 
2.801 
1.802 
2.681 
4,407 

2,213 
1,386 
1,494 
443 
1.452 
21,130 

-f     754 
-f       42 

-  327 

-  2 

-  41 
+  6.603 

-h  50.16 

Plymouth    town    

4-    3.09 

Rhine  town*  

—  74.48 

Russell  town   

—      .45 

Scott  town 

-    2.78 

Sheboygan  city    

+  40. S6 

ward  1   '. 

ward  2   

ward  8 



ward  4   

ward  6    

3.739 

ward  6   



ward  7   

3,064 
3.464 

2,117 
1,677 
1,118 
1.736 
1.044 



ward  8   

Sheboygr&n    town    

1.915 
1,664 
1.220 
1.807 
1.133 



4-       64 
4-       13 
+     183 
+       77 
+       34 

+    3.02 

Sheboygan  Falls  town   

4-      .78 

Sheboygan  Falls  >illage  

Sherman    town    

-f  16.36 
4-    4,43 

Wilson  town   

+    3.25 

Total    

42.489 

50.345 

48,396 

-f' 7.856 

4-  18.48 

TAYLOR  COUNTY— 
Aurora   town*   

710 
406 
642 

106 
586 
787 
231 
775 
394 
333 
389 
308 
1,331 
1,758 

Browning  town   



230 
613 

273 
584 

+      356 
-h     174 

4-154.78 

Chelsea   town    

4-  28.38 

Cleveland  town^   

Deer  Creek   town   



573 
233 
296 

663 
302 
602 

-1-      202 
4-     161 
+       87 

4-35.25 
4-  09.09 

Greenwood   town    

Grover   town" 

4-  12.50 

Haramel  town*  

Ilolwav  town*  i 

611 

41.1 

199 
1.268 
1.518 

1.206 
803 
989 
692 

Little  Black  town   

1.131 
1.193 

4-     200 
-f     565 

4-  17.68 

Medford  city   

4-  47.36 

ward  1   

ward  2  

ward   3   . . . . 

494 

1.394 

112 

1.698 

1,0601 

Medford   town    

1             1,094 
117 
520 
541 

-h      300 
—         5 
4-  1.178 

l-U       R1Q 

4-  27.42 

Mollter  town^   

Rib  Lake  town   

Westboro  town 

-    4.27 
4-226.58 
!-u  as  oa 

Total 

»6.731 

11,262 

^.^ 

8.498 

4-  4.531!-f  67.31 

TRRMPEALEATT  COUNTY— 

Albion    town    '.. 

Arcadia   town*    

Arcadia  village"   


8471 
•2.4881 


I 


1.126f 
2.6411 
1.2731 


I 


I 


952(4-  279(4-  32.93 
2,76714-  1.'^'?'4-  6.1-* 
1.012|-f      61414-  93.17. 


^Includes  population  of  O90)  Pine  Creek  town,  taken  to  form  Holway  town 
and  part  of  Aurora  town  since  1890. 

*Or|ftinlEed  from  narts  of  (}rover  and  Pine  Creek  towns  since  1890. 

•Parts  taken  to  form  Hnmmel  town  and  part  of  Aurora  town  since  1890. 

*Organl2e.»  from  part  of  Grover  town   since  1P90. 

•Organized  from  part  of  Pine  Oeek  town  since  1S90.  In  1900  Aurora  town  had 
106.  Grover  town  :i33.  Pine  Creek  town  190.  Hnmmel  town  389.  Holway  308,  total 
1^:  In  1890  Grover  town  had  296:  Increase  1.030  or  347.97  per  cent. 

'Cleveland  town  organized  from  part  of  Mollter  town  since  1^.  In  1900 
Cleveland  town  had  281.  Mollter  town  112,  total  343:  in  1^90  Mollter  town  had 
117:  Increase  226  or  198.16  per  cent. 

■^rcauia  village,  formerly  In   Arcadia  town,   now  independent. 

•Exclusive  of  population  of  Arcadia  village.  In  1890  Arcadia  town  had  2.488, 
Arcadia  vlHage  659,  total  3,147;  In  1900  Arcadia  town  had  2,641,  Arcadia  village 
1,^/3,  total  •8.914;  Increase  767  or  24.37  per  cent. 
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POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900,   1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Coanties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villaires. 


TREMPEALEAU  COUNTY— Con. 

Blair  village^  

Burnside  town'   

Caledonia  town   

Cliimney   Rock  town   

Dodffc  town 

Ettriclc    town    

Gale    town*    

Galesvllle  village*   

Hale   town    

Independence    vi  llage'    

Lincoln  town'  

Osaeo  village*   

Pigeon  town 

Preston    town^    -. 

Summer  town*   

Trempealeau  town*  

Trempealeau  village"  

Unity  town  

Whitehall    village"    


Total 


United  States  Census. 


1890. 


»825 

'619 

682 
448 

1.841 

n.279 

637 

1,1 

'633 


1,038 
1,811 

1^,584 


763 
304 


1900. 


State 
Census. 


Increase  -}- 
Decrease  — 
in  IMX),as  com- 
pared with  ISM) 


1895. 


No. 


Pr.  et 


438 
938 
345 
963 
495 

1,969 

1,384 
862 

1,773 
630 
786 
472 

1, 

1.693 
767 

1,152 


600 


18.9201 


=1= 


23.114 


VERNON   COUNTY- 

Blrgen  town  

Christiana    town^^ 

Clinton  town   

Co.n    town 


I)e  Soto  village  (part  of)'* 

(For  total   see  Crawford   Co.) 

Forest  town   

Franklin  town    ! 

Genoa  town   I 

(Greenwood    town    

Hamburg  town    

Harmony   town    I 

Hillsboro   town(M    

Hlllsboro  vlllage(^)    ( 


1,011 
1,5211 
1,045( 

1,188 
276 

l.m\ 
1,289 
1,026 
1,120 
1.081 
1,100 
(2)1,178 
461 1 


1.184 
1,264 
1,214 
1.324 
300 

1,250 
1.23' 
1.07 
1.027 
1,070 
1.108 
1,182 
785 


+  70.28 


^Blalr  village  organized  from  part  of  Preston  towU'  since  1890.  In  1900  Blair 
village  had  428.  Preston  town  1.693,  total  2.131;  In  1890  Preston  town  had  1,8U; 
increase  320  or  17.66  per  Oent.  _         ,^     ^  ,    ^  ^     ^ 

^Independence  village,  formerly  In  Burnelde  town,  now  Independent. 

•Exclusive  of  population  of  Independence  village.  In  1S90  Burnside  town  had 
825,  Independence  382.  total  1,207:  In  1900  Burnside  had  938,  Independence  630, 
total  1,568:  increase  361  or  29.9  per  cent. 

♦Galesvllle  village,  formerly  In  Gale  town,  now  Independent. 

"Exclusive  of  population  of  Galesvllle  village.  In  1890  Gale  town  had  1,279, 
Galesvllle  v'llago  537.  total  1.816:  In  1900  Gnle  town  had  1,384,  Galesvllle  village 
862.  total  2.246;  Increase  430  or  23.67  per  cent. 

nVhIteball   village,    formerly   In    Lincoln   town,   now   Independent. 

'Exclusive  of  population  ot  Whitehall  vlllnge.  In  1890  Lincoln  town  had  633. 
"Whitehall  village  304.  total  937:  In  -1900  Lincoln  town  had  786.  Whitehall  village 
600.  total  1,386;  Increase  449  or  47.9  per  cent. 

•Osseo  village  organized  from  part  of  Sumner  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Osseo 
village 'bad  472.  Sumner  town  767,  total  1,2£9;  In  1890  Sumner  town  had  854;  In- 
crease 385  or  45.08  per  cent.  .   ^  ^     i. 

•Trempealeau  village,   formerly  In  Trempealeau  town,  now  Independent. 
Includes  population  of  Trempealeau  village,  not  separately  returned  In  1890. 
In  1900  Trempealeau  town  had  1,152.  Trempealeau  village  609.  total  1,761;  in  1890 
Trempealeau  town  1,584;  Increase  177  or  11.17  per  cent. 

I'Part  taken  to  form  Westby  village  since  1890. 

"Oriranlzed  from  part  of  (^hrlstlana  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Christiana  town 
had  17264.  Westby  village  524,  total  1,788;  In  1900  Christiana  town  had  1,521;  In- 
crease 267  or  17.55  per  cent.  ,    ,  ^     ^ 

•^Formerly  in  Wheatland   town,   now   Independent. 

^♦Included  I)e  Soto  village  In  1890. 

^i^ExclusIve  of  population  of  De  Soto  village.  In  1890  De  Soto  village  had  276. 
Wheatland  town  603.  total  879;  In  1900  De  Soto  vIMag^  had  300;  Wheatland  town 
668.  total  968;  Increase  89  or  10.12  per  cent. 
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POPULATION  OP  WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900,   1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties.  Towns,  Cities,  ViUaires. 

United  Stotes  Census. 

State 
Census. 

Increase  + 
.   Decrease  — 
in  1900,  as  com- 
pared witli  1890 

• 

189a 

1900. 

1895. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

VERNON  COUNTY-Continued. 
Jefferson  town  

1.400 
1,185 

587 
557 
806 

1,548 
874 
488 
539 
298 

403 
907 
1,187 
849 
195 

1.950 

1.862 
1,123 

IM 

914 

1.529 
1,000 

+ 

148 
311 

4-  10.57 

Klckapoo  town*  

—  26.24 

La  Farge  vIllaKe*  

Liberty    town'*    

663 

740 
352 

175 

1,117 

1,186 

826 

130 

1,630 
496 
458 
6T7 

1,638 

1,117 

447 

554 

791 

— 

f24 

—  18.70 

Ontario  ylllaire  inart  of)* 

(For  total  see  Monroe  Co.) 
Readstown  village*  

Stark  town*  

1,033 

1,152 

819 

126 
35 
30 

—  12.19 

Sterling  town 

4-    3.03 

Union  town    

4-    3.66 

Viola  village  (part  of)"  

(For  total  see  Richland  Co.) 
Virodua   citv    

1.270 

+ 

680 

4-  53.54 

ward  1   

ward  2 

ward  3                            * 

VIroqna  town 

1.680 
1,092 

4- 

+ 

182 
81 

4-  10.83 

Webster  town   

4-    2.83 

Westbr  vlllaee^*  

Wheatland  town"  ........' 

»»603 
863 

65 
51 

4-  10.77 

Whltestown  town^**  

4-    5.90 

Total   

25,111 

28,351 

27,035 

4-3,240 

4-  12.90 

VILAS    COUNTY»»— 
Arbor   Vltae   town    

1.618 
1,356 

1.955 
661 

879 
1,870 

1,052 

Eagle  River  town   

Mlnocqua    town.    Incl.    Lac    du 
Flambeaa    Indian    Res 

I^ac  du  Flauibeau  Indian  Res... 

Total 



4.929 

3.801 

1 

WALWORTH  COUNTr- 

Bloomfleld  town   

Darlen   town    

Delavan   clty»«    

1,197 
1,218 
2,038 

719 
772 
753 

1 

1.314 
1.371 
2,244 

993 

1,281 
1.2% 
2,238 

4- 
4- 

4- 

117 
1.^3 
206 

4-    9.77 
4-  12.56 
l-u  10  in 

ward  1   

..     .             1 

i .  :: 

ward  2  

"677 

1... 

1 

ward  3  

1... 

:;:::l:!:.:::: 

Delavan  town"   

976 

4- 

316 

'4-  46.67 

0)Hill»boro  village,   formerlv   In   Hlllshoro  town,   now   Independent. 

(*>Exclufllve  of  ponlatton  of  nilleboro  vlllngo.  In  1890  mil^boro  town  had  1.178, 
HnUboro  village  461,  total  1,639:  In  1900  HUlsboro  town  had  1.182,  Hlllshoro  village 
785.  total  1.967:  Increase  328  or  20  per  cent. 

'Part  taken  to  form  Rendstown  village  since  1890. 

^Organized  from  part  of  Klckanoo  town  s'nce  1890.  In  1900  KIrkanoo  fown 
had  874.  Readstown  village  403.  total  1.277;  In  1890  Klckapoo  town  had  1,185; 
Increase  92  or  7.76  per  cent. 

*Organl«ed  from  part  of  Stark  town  since  1JJ90. 

•Part  taken  to  form  La  Farire  village  since  1890.  In  1900  I>n  Farge  village  had 
488.  Stark  town  907,  total  1,295;  In  1890  Stark  town  had  1,033;  increase  362  or 
35.04  per  cent. 

'Part  taken  to  form  Viola  village  since  1890. 

•Organized  from  part?  of  Liberty  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Liberty  town  had 
539.  Viola  village  196,  total  734;  In  1890  Liberty  town  had  663;  increase  71  or 
10.7  per  cent. 

•Organized  from  part  of  Whltestown  town  since  1S90. 

^'Pan.  taken  to  form  Ontario  village  since  1890.  In  1900  Ontario  village  had  298. 
Whltestown  town  914,  total  1,212;  In  1890  Whltestown  tow^n  had  863;  Increase 
349  or  40.44  per  cent. 

"Organizea  from  part  of  Oneida  county  In  1893. 

"Delavan  village,  formerly  in  Delavan  town,-  Incorporated  as  a  city  and 
made  Independent  since  1890. 

"Exclnalve  ofpopulatlon  of  Delavan  village.  In  1890  Delavan  city  had  2,038, 
Delavan  town  677.  total  2.715:  In  1900  Delavan  city  had  2,244«  Delavan  town  993» 


JL/eUIVIUI      lUWU     oil.      LVkUl     A.  IXU,      lU     XffVU     XJCIU 

total  3,237;  increase  522  or  19.22  per  cent. 
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POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN,    1890,    1900,    1895. 
Table  IV-  ConVInued. 


Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  YUiages. 


WALWORTH    COUNTY— Con. 


Bast  Troy  town 
Blkhoru   city*    

ward  1   

ward  2   

ward  3   

Geneva  town  

Lafayette  town  . . . . 
La  Grange  town  ... 
Lake  Geneva  city   .. 

ward   1   

ward   2    

ward  3    

Linn  town    

Lyons  town    

Richmond  town  

Sliaron  town*   

Sliaron   village*    

Spring  Prairie  town 
Sugar  Creek   town    . 

Troy  town   .^... 

Walworth  town  .... 
Whitewater  city  .... 

ward  1   

ward  2  

ward  3   

Whitewater   town    .. 


United  States  Census. 


Total 


WASHBURN   COUNTY— 

Bashaw  town*   

I^ng  r>ake  town    

Mmong  town*   

Shell    Lake  town    

Spooner   town*   

Veaaie  town   


Total    

WASHINGTON   COUNTY- 

AddlBon  town   

Barton    town     

Erin   town    

Farmlngton   town    

Gerraantown  town    

Hartford   city    

ward  1    

ward   2    

Hartford    town    

.farkson   town    

Kowapknm  town"  

KowaHkum  village*  


1890. 


1,406 
1,447 


1,073 
933 
S44 

2,297 


854 
1,328 

799 
n,160 

878 
1,155 
1,004 

972 
1,372 
4,359 


849 


27.860 


394 
118 


1.5.35 
734 
145 


1900. 


499 
650 
€82 


1.513 
1,731 


1,191 
924 
882 

2,585 


State 
Census. 

Increase  + 

Decrease  — 

in  1900,86  com- 

pared  with  1890 

1895. 

^\o. 

Pr.ct. 

1,482 
•  1,728 

-f      107 
-h     284 

-f    7.61 
4-19.62 

1.102 
958 
910 

+      118 
—         9 
+       88 

+    4.50 

663 
1,037 


997 
1,290 
1,118 


1.082 
1,298 

770 
1,127 

946 
1,126 

931 
1,018 
2,003 
3,405 


806 


29,259 


2,9261 

— 1= 


904 
2SS 
406 
1,823 
1.575 
575 


5,521 


1,863 
1,169 
1.301 
1,501 
2,026 
1,296 


l.( 

•1.015 

557 


819 
813 


1.810 
1,260 
1,200 
1,461 
1,937 
1.632 


2,452  4-      288  4-  12.i 


1,0214- 
1,390  — 

822  — 
1,122  — 

906  4- 
1.180  — 
,1,023  — 
1,036  4- 
1,608  4- 
3,799  - 


228 
30 
29 
38 
67 
29 
73 
46 
631 
954 


832  —  .     43—    6.06 


29,162  4-  1,299  4-    6.00 


4-  26.69 

—  2.25 

—  3.63 

—  2.84 
4-    7.63 

—  2.51 

—  7.27 
4-  4.73 
4-  45.9f 

—  21.88 


506  4-     610 
161  4-      120 

45S 

1.743  4-     288 

I.204I4-     841 

1944-     430 


4,266 


1.354 

1,760 

851 

679 


1,867 
1,282 
1,254 
1,606 
2,067 
1,607 


1.440 
1,763 


4-  2,189 


63 
91 

101 
40 
89 

336 


16 
80 
164 

67414-     122 


4-129.44 
4-101.69 


4-  18.76 
4-114.57 
4-296.76 


4-  74.81 


-h 


2.84 
7.78 
7.76 
2.66 
4.89 
4-  26.92 


1.12 
4.76 
16.15 
4-21.90 


t 


Unnorporated  as  a  city  since  1890. 

'Sha'-on   villaiTP,   formorlv   in   Sharon  town,   now  Independent. 

'Exohislvo  of  population  of  Sharon  village.  In  1890  Sharon  town  had  1.160, 
Sharon  vlllnire  878,  total  2,038:  In  1900  Sharon  town  had  1.127.  Sharon  village 
945    total  2.072;  Increase  34  or  1.66  per  cent. 

*M!nong  town  organized  from  parts  of  Bashaw  and  Spooner  towns  since 
1890.  In  1900  Bashaw  town  had  904.  Mlnong  town  406,  Spooner  town  1.575.  total 
2.8sri.  In  1890  Bashaw  town  had  394,  Spooner  734,  total  1,1^;  Increase  1,757  or 
155.76  per  cent.  ,    ,  ^     ^ 

*Kewaskum  village,  formerly  In  Kewaskum  town,  now  Independent. 

«RxelnRlve  of  population  of  Kewaskum  village.  In  1890  Kewaskum  town  had 
1,015.  Kewaskum  village  557.  total  1,672;  in  1900  Kewaskum  town  had  851,  Ke- 
waskum village  679,  total  1,530;  decrease  42  or  2.67  per  cent. 
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POPULATION  OF   WISCONSIN,    1890,   1900,   1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties.  Towns,  Cities.  Villages. 

United  States  Census. 

State 
Census. 

Increase  -4- 
Decrease  — 
in  J900,a8  com- 
pared with  1^0) 

1800. 

1900. 

1885. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

WASHINGTON   COUNTY-Con. 
Polk  town»  

n,639 
1,584 
432 
1,760 
1,471 
1,296 

1,554 

1.617 

549 

1,572 

1.391 

2.119 

970 

1,149 

843 

1.614'- 

85—   5.18 

Richfield    town    

Schlelslngervllle  village^   

Trenton  town  

Wayne  town    

1,625 

501 

1,770 

1.489 

-f 
+ 

33 
117 

188 
80 
823 

+    2,08 
-h  27.08 
-10.68 
—    6.43 

West  Bend  city   

Ij6gl4. 

-f  63.50 

ward  1  

ward  2   

West  Bend  town   

822 

826 

+ 

21 

-f    2.56 

Total    

22  751 

M  K5M 

24,077 

+ 

838 

4-    a. 68 

1 

WAUKESHA   COUNTY- 

Brookfield  town  

Delafleld  town*   '. 

1.960 
n,303 
1.020 

2.174 
1,250 

744 

324 
1,481 

629 
1.510 
2,178 

687 
1,530 
1.263 
1.349 
1.579 
2,880 
6U 
1,209 

2,079 
1,446 

798 

322 
1.381 

657 
1,575 
2,259 

604 
1,587 
1.361 
1.432 
1,613 
3.178 

± 

214 
53 
276 

-f  10.91 
—    4.06 

Eagle  town*   

—  27.(K 

Eagle  village"   

Genesee  town  

i,327 

486 

1,443 

'2,o:s 

422 
n,499 
1,217 
1.390 
1,.519 
2,729 

+ 

-f 

■f 

4- 

154 

143 

67 

120 

265 

31 

46 

41 

60 

151 

+  11.60 

Hartland  village*   

-4-  29.42 

Lisbon    town    

+    4.64 

Menomonie    town*    

-f    5.83 

Menoraonle   Falls  village'   

Merton  town* 

4-62.79 
-1-    2.07 

Mnkwanago  town  

+    3.77 
~    2.95 

Muskego  town   

New  Berlin  town  

4-    3.95 

Oconomowoc  cltv  

4-    5.53 

ward  1   

ward  2  

ward  3  

1,060 

Oconomowoc  town   

1,373 
880 
»2,0T7 
680 
1,130 
1.277 
6,321 

1,3,30 

883 

1,708 

714 

1,275 

1.307 

7.419 

1,405 

1,3a?  — 

863 -f- 

2  008  — 

43 

8 

369 

34 

145 

30 

1,098 

—    3.13 

Ottawa   town    

4-      .34 

Pewaufcee   town*    

—  17.75 

Pewaukee  village"  

780 
1.539 
1,350 
7,222 

4- 
-r 

4-    5.00 
4-  12.83 

Summit  town   

Vernon  town  

4-    2.34 

Waukesha    clty^" 

4-  17.37 

ward  1   , 

ward  2   

1.545 

882 
1,450 

874 
1,263 

1,015 

ward  3 

ward  4   

ward  6   



ward  6  

Waukesha  town"  

• 

"1.159 

1,175  — 

1 

144 

-  12.42 

Total    

I 

33,270 

35.229 



36,5621-f  1.959 

-f    5.88 

'Schletslngerv-'lle   village,   formerlv   In    Polk  town,    now   Independent 

'Exclusive  of  population  of  Schlelslngerllle  village.  In  1890  Polk  town  had 
1,639,  Schlelslngervllle  village  4S2.  total  2.071;  in  1900  Polk  town  had  1.554, 
Schlelslngervllle  village  549,  total  2.103;  Increase  32  or  1.54  per  cent. 

*  Hartland  village,  formerly  In  Dejafleld  and  Merton  towns,  now  Independent. 

^Exclusive  of  population  of  Hartland  village.  In  1890  Delafleld  town  had  1,303. 
Hartland  village  ^86,  Merton  town  1.499,  total  3,288;  in  1900  Delafleld  town  had 
1,250,  Hartland  village  629.  Merton  town  1,530,  total  3,409;  Increase  121  or  3.68 
per  cent. 

*Eagle  village  organized  from  part  of  Eagle  town  since  1R90.  In  1900  Eaglo 
town  had  744.  Eagle  village  324.  total  1.068;  In  1890  Eagle  town  had  1.020:  In- 
crease 48  or  4.7  per  cent. 

•Menomonie    Falls   village,    formerly    In    Menouionic    town,    now    Indcpcn<lent. 

r'xclusive  of  population  of  Menomonie  Falls  village.    In  1S90  Menomonie  town 

had  2.0G8,  Menomonie  Falls  village  422.  total  2.480:  In  1900  Menomonie  town  had 

2.178,    Menoraonle    Falls   village  687.    total   2,865;    Increase   385   or   15.52   per   cent. 

"Pewaukee  village,  formerly  In  Pewankee  town,   now  Independent, 

•Exclusive  of  pojpulatlon  of  Pewaukee  village.  In  1N90  Pewaukee  town  had 
2,077.  Pewaukee  village  680.  total  2.757;  In  1900  Pewaukee  town  had  1,708,  I*e- 
waukee  village  714,  total  2,422;  decrease  335  or  12.15  per  cent. 

"Waukesha  village,  formerly  In  Waukesha  town,  incorporated  as  a  elty  and 
made  Independent  since  1890. 

"Bzclosive  of  population  of  Waukesha  village.    In  1S90  Waukesha  city  had      _ 
6.821,  Waukesha  town  1,159,  total  7.480;  1900  Waukesha  city  had^ 7,419. ,  Waukf>s.^^l^ 
town  1^,  total  8.434;  Increase  954  or  12.75  per  cent.  Digitized  by  VjOO^LV^ 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900.   1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties.  Towns,  Cities,  Vlilages. 

United  States  Census. 

State 
Census. 

Increase  + 
Decrease  — 
in  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  1890 

1880. 

1900. 

1895. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

WAUPACA  COUNTY— 
Bear  Creek   town 

1.136 
943 

1.466 
852 
*916 

-  1,257 
904 

1.663 
891 

1,013 
270 

1,522 
425 
263 
463 
518 
804 
.658 

1,398 
939 

1,096 

1,421 
744 
602 
867 
966 

2,202 

1,272 
1,178 
921 
320 
1.309 
2,912 
785 
775 
742 
610 

960 

579 

911 

!                497 

i.i« 

991 
1,521 

986 
1,602 

4- 

121 
39 

187 
39 
97 

+  10.65 

Caledonia  town   

-   4.13 

ClintonviUe  city   

-1-12.76 

Dayton    town    

4-    1.67 

Dupont    town^    

-h  10.59 

Gmbarrass  viilaee*   

Farmkn^on  town  

1.087 
«530 
275 

1,391 

488 

283 

343 

508 

780 

476 

1.452 

1,050 

1.134 

1,884 

123 

435 

105 

12 

4-  40.01 

Freiiiont   town*   

—  19.80 

Fremont   villaire*    

—   4.84 

Harrison   town*  

Helvetia   town^    

611 
1,315 

j- 

7 
611 

4-    1.36 

lola  town*  

—  38.85 

lola  village*  

Larrabee  town  

1.436 
932 

1,016 

*1,137 

350 

470 

860 

1,040 

1.682 

1,198 
1,004 
1,142 

4- 

+ 
± 

38 

7 

80 

284 

394 

132 

7 

84 

520 

74 
174 
221 

—    2.64 

Lebanon   town 

4-      .75 

LInd    town    

4-    7.87 

Little  Wolf  town"  

4-  24.97 

Manawa  village* 

4-112.67 

Marlon   village*    

4-28.68 

Matteson  town*  

1,015 

1,394 

1,263 
1.146 

4-     .81 

Mukwa   town    

—    8.07 

New  I^ndon  city  (wardp  1,  2,  4, 
&  o) 

4-  30.91 

(For  total  see  Outagamie  Co.) 
Royalton  town 

4-  6.18 
4-  17.33 

St.  Lawrence  town  

Scandinavia   town**    

9291— 

—  19.34 

Scandinavia  vlllaee*'  

335 
1.345 
2,823 
754 
717 
731 
621 

1.003 

59!? 

I                850 

282 

Union   town 

i.iR3 
2.127 

4- 

156 
785 

-f-  13.53 

Waupaca    city    

4-  36.90 

ward  1   

ward  2   

ward  3       

ward  4 ' 

Waupaca   town    — 

1               964 

*<646 

706 

4 

33 

205 

—      .41 

Weyauwega    town"    

Weyauwega  village"  

Wvominc  town* 

+  6.04 
4-  29.03 

Total   

26,794 

31.615 

30.2151-1-  4.821 

4-17.99 

1 

*MarIon  vllln^o.  formerly  In  Dupont  town,  now  Independent. 

Exclusive  of  copulation  of  Marlon  vlllaee.  In  1890  Dupont  town  had  916. 
Marlon  vlllnee  470.  total  1.386:  In  1900  Dupont  town  had  1,013,  Marlon  village 
602.  total  1,615;  Increase  229  or  16.52  per  cent. 

•Embarriiss  village  organized  from  part  of  Matteson  town  since  1890.  In  1900 
Embarrass  village  had  270.  Matteson  town  867,  total  1,137;  In  1890  Matteson  town 
had  860:  Increase  277  or  32.2  per  cent. 

*Fremont  vlllnge.  formerly  in   Fremont  town,   now  Independent. 

^Exclusive  of  population  of  Fremont  village.  In  1890  Fremont  town  had  630. 
Fremont  village  275.  total  805;  In  1900  Fremont  town  had  425,  Fremont  village 
263.  total  688:  decrease  117  or  14.53  per  cent. 

"Harrison  town  and  lola  village  organized  from  parts  of  lola  town  stace  1890. 
In  1900  Harrison  town  had  453.  lola  village  558.  lola  town  804,  total  1,815;  in 
1890  lola  town  had  1.315:  Increase  500  or  38  per  cent. 

'Part  taken  to  form  Wyoming  town  since  1890. 

■Orennlzed  from  part  of  Helvetia  town  since  1890.  In  1900  Helvetia  town  had 
518,  Wyoming  town  497.  total  1,015;  In  1890  Helvetia  town  had  511;  Increase 
504,  or  98.63  per  cent. 

*Alanawa  village,  formerly  In   Little  Wolf  town,  now   independent. 

"Exclusive  of  population  of  Manawa  village.  In  1890  Little  Wolf  town  had 
1,137,  Manawa  village  3d0,  total  1,487;  In  1900  Little  Wolf  town  had  1.421.  Manawa 
vlllaee  744,  total  2,165;  increase  678  or  45.59  per  cent. 

"Part  taken  to  form  Scandln(ivia   village  since  1890. 

^"Organized  from  part  of  Scandinavia  town  since  1890.  In  19Q0  Scandinavia 
town  had  921,  Scandinavia  village  320,  total  1,241;  in  1890  Scandinavia  town  had 
1,142;  increase  99  or  8.66  per  cent. 

*»Weyauwega   village,   formerly   In   Weyauwega  town,   now   Independent. 

**Bxclu8lve  of  population  of  Weyauwega  village.  In  1890  Weyauwega  town 
had  546,  Weyauwega  village  706.  total  l,2o2;  In  1900  Weyauwega  town  679,  Wey- 
auwega village  911,  total  1,490;  increase  238  or  19  per  cent.  ,      ,  ^,  ^,^,, 
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Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages. 


United  States  Census. 


1890. 


1900. 


State 
Census. 


Increase  + 
Decrease  — 
in  li^,  as  com- 
pared with  18M 


1893. 


No.      Pr.  ct. 


WINNEBAGO   COUNTY- 

Oshkosh   town    

Poygan  town  

RusUford   town    

utica  town   

Vlnland  town   , 

Winchester  town   

Winneconne  town   

Winneconne  village 
Wolf  River  town 

Total 


Con. 


1,489 

747 

981] 

9a6 
i,oao 


1,812| 

742| 
1,652 

967 
1,018 
1.041 

746 
1,042 

970 


1,522  + 
851  — 
1.661  + 
1,039- 
1,0231+ 
1.0691+ 
806  + 
1,130  — 
9131+ 


323 
b 
44 
14 
82 
11 
48 
48 
61 


+  21.69 
.65* 
2.73 
1.42 
8.76 
1.06 
6.87 
4.0^ 
5.54 


ward 
ward 
ward 
ward 
ward 
ward 
ward 


WOOD  COUNTY- 
Auburndale    town^ 
Aubumdale  village^ 

Grand  Rapids  town  

Greater  Grand  Rapids  clty^  ... 


ward  8 


Lincoln    town    . 
Marshfleld   city 

ward  1   

ward   2   

ward  3   , 

ward  4   

ward  5   

ward  6  


Marshfleld   town    

MJlIadore  toWn    

Ne^oosa   village*  .... 

rittHvIllo  city  

Port  Edwards  town*, 
liemlngton    town    ... 

Richfield   town    

Rock  town  

Rudolph  town  

Saratoga  town   

Seneca   town    

Sherry   town    

Slgel  town  

Vesper   town    

Wood  town  


Total 


562 
7i© 
400 
625 
592 
631 
516 
468- 


870!  1,128 
3, 4501  5,240 
......  1,013 


701 
760 


653 
582 
427 
194 
597 

1.087 
326 
875  i 
487' 

1,2''2' 
.?22| 
8911 


1,134 

1,140 

926 

458 


736 

250 

758 

4,082 


997 
4,586 


'^18,1271 


881 

1,025 
745 
6^4 

1.161 
708 
5/1 
823 

1.046! 
4161 
976 1 
61SI 

1.4831 
7741 

1.1181 

25,8651 


7W 
8'/8 
415 
618 
777 
618 
272 
r62 
991 

S21 

612 

1,377 


303  +  46.18 
—  12—  4.74 
+  198  +  31.57 
+  ?,791  +163.98 


+      258 
+  1,790 


180 


19 
579 
281 

377 


+  29.65 
+  51.86 


+  25.67 
+  34.87 


3071+ 
8601+ 


—  2.90 
+  99.48 
+  65.80 
+194.23 
226'+  c7.8?> 
411—  3.77 
»0|4-  27.60 
101!+  11.54 
131'+  26,89 
25ii+  51. f  4 
4521+140.37 
2271+  25.47 


21,6371+  7,738=+  42.68 
!_    ■      I 


Mubnrndale  village,   formerly  In   Aubumdale   town,   now   Independent. 

'Exclusive  of  population  of  Aubumdale  village.  In  1890  Auburndale  town  had 
6o6.  Auburndale  village  253,  total  909:  In  1900  Auburndale  town  had  959,  Aubum- 
dale village  241.  total  1200;  increase  291  or  32  per  cent. 

'Formerly  Grand  Rapids;  Centralla  city  annexed  since  1890. 

*Nekoo»a  village  organized  from  part  of  Port  Edwards  town  since  1890,  In 
1900  Nekoosa  village  had  745,  Port  Edwards  town  1,161,  total  1.906;  in  1890  Port 
Edwards  town  had  582;  lucreane  1,324  or  227.49  per  cent. 

^includes  population  (1,435)  of  Centralla  city,  annexed  to  Greater  Grand  Rap- 
Ids  city. 
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SUMMARIES  OP  POPULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1890,  1900. 

Showing:  by  counties  the  populntlon  of  Wisconsin  In  1890  and  1900,  together  with 

the  increase  and  decrease  In  1900  as  compared  with  1890. 

Table  V. 


Counties. 


Population  in 


189U. 


ICOO. 


Increase  -f  Decrease  — 

in  19UU,  as  compared 

with  1890. 


Number.      Per  cent. 


Adams    

Ashland    

Barron   

Bayfield   .    ... 

Brown   

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa  .  .. 

Clark  

Columbia  .  .. 
Crawford   .   .. 

Dane  

Dodge  

Door   

Douglas 

Dunn    

Eua  Claire  ... 
Florence  .  ... 
Fond  du  Lac 

Forest 

Grant 

Green   

Green  Lake  . 

Iowa  

iron  

Jackson  

Jefferson  .  ... 

Juneau  

Kenosha  .  ... 
Kewaunee  .  . 
La  Crosse  .  . 
Lafayette  .  .. 
Langlade  .  .... 

Lincoln   , 

Manitowoc  .  , 
Marathon  .  ... 
Marinette  .  ... 
Marquette  .  . 
Milwaukee   .    . 

Monroe   ,    

Oconto  

Oneidla   

Outagamie  .  .. 

OxanKee  

Pepin    

Pierce  

Polk  

Portage 

Price  

Racine  

Richland   .    ... 

Rock 

8t.  Croix  .   ... 

Sauk   

Sawyer  

Shawano  .  . , . 
Sheboygan  .  .. 

Taylor  

Trempealeau  . 

Vernon 

Vllat  

Walworth  .  ... 
Washburn  .  ... 
Washington  . 
Waukesha  .  .. 
Waupaca  .  ... 
Waushara  .  ^ 
Winnebago  .  . 
wood  .  ., 


^totals  « 


20,063! 
16,416 

7,390 
39,1S4 
16,997 

4.33 
16,639 
26.143 
17,708 
28.350 
15,987 
59,578 
44,984 
15,682 
13,468 
22.664 
30.673 

2,604 
44,088 

1,012 
26.651 
22,732 
15,163 
22,117 


15,797 
33,530 
17,121 
15.581 
16.153 
38,801 
20,265 

9,466 
12.008 
37,831 
30,369 
20,3(K 

9,676 

236.101 

23,211 

15.009 

5,010 
38,6901 
14,9431 

6,932 
20,385 
12,968 
24,798 

5,258i 
36,2681 
19,121 
43,220 
23,139 
30,575 

1.977, 
19,236 
42,489 

6,731 
18,920 
25,111 


27.86») 
2,926 
22,761 
33.270| 
26,794 
13,507i 
50,097 
18,1271 


9,141'4- 
20,176  + 
23.677  4- 
14.3921-4- 
46, 3591 -r= 
16,765  4- 

7,478|-f- 
17,078j-f 
33,037  -f 
25,848  + 
31.1211- 
17,2861- 
69,435-- 
46.631'- 


17,583 
36,335 
25,043 
31.692  . 

8.197|-f 
47,589;-f 

1,396 -^- 
38,88li-t- 
22.719!— 
15,797!-}- 
23.1141-f- 

6,616' 
17,466|-h 
34,789;+ 
20.629  + 
21.7071+ 
17,212-f- 
42.997  + 
20.959  + 
12,553  + 
16,269  + 
42,2611+ 
43.2561+ 
30,822;+ 
10.  ^"9  + 
330,017i-^ 
28.1031  + 
20,874!+ 

8.875  + 
46.247  -+- 
16,363  + 

7.905  + 
23,943  + 
17.801  f 
29,483!-f- 

9,H»6,  f- 
45, 644, -t- 
19.4831+ 
51.203  + 
26.8301+ 
33.0<»6i  + 

3,593;  + 
27,475  -r 
50,345.+ 
11,262  + 
2:M14i  \- 
28,351  + 

4,9291 
29.3:)9-f- 

5.621  In 
23,589  }- 
35,229i  r 
31.615'  + 
15,97:^1  + 
58,225|f 
25,8651+ 


2,252|+ 
1131+ 
8,261  + 
7,002'  + 
7,1951  + 

768|4.* 
3,085;+ 
439  + 


7,894 
8.140 
2,771 
1,299 
9,857 
1,647 
1,901 
22,867 
2,379 
1.019 
593 
3.501 


384 

2.230 
13 
634 

997 
6.616 
1,  _ 
1.269 
3.608 
6.126 
1.059";  , 
4.196  + 

694,+ 
3,088  + 
4,261  + 

4.430  + 
12,887|+ 
10.518  -t- 

833  + 
93,9161+ 
4.892  -t 
5, 866,'  + 
3.8&>i  + 
7,557,-^ 
1,420,+ 

973  + 
3,5581+ 
4.833  + 
4,685,+ 
3.848I+ 
9.376  + 

362  + 
7.983  + 
3.691  + 

2.431  + 
1,616  + 
8,2:^9;  + 
7,836|  + 
4,5.''.1  + 
4.19l!  r 
3,240,  f 
4,9291.... 
1.299;  + 
2,595-f 

S3S:  + 
1.959  t- 
4.821  + 
2.465i-r 
8.1281+ 
7,7381+ 


S2.e9 
.56 
53.60 
94.75 
18.87 

4.79 
70.22 

2.64 
31.39 
45.96 

9.77 

8.12 
16.54 

3.66 

12.12 

169.77 

10.49 

3.32 
22.77 

7.94 
37.94 

6.08 
.06 

4.18 

4.60 

"ioM 

3.75 
20.48 
39.21 

6.55 
10.81 

3.42 
32.62 
35.48 
11.70 
42.43 
61.80 

8.60 
S9.78 
21.07 
59.07 
77.14 
19.53 

9.50 
14.03 
17.46 
37.26 
18.88 
73.18 
26.90 

1.89 
18.49 
15.96 

7.95 
81.74 
42.83 
18.48 
67.31 
22.16 
12.90 


5.00 
88.89 

3.68 

6.88 
17.99 
18.24 
16.22 
42.68  ^T^ 


1,686.8801      2,069,0421+      382,162|+         22.66         O 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


SUMMARIES    SHOWING  THE   POPULATION    IN   THE   CITIJIS  IN 
WISCONSIN  IN  1890  AND  1900. 

Together  with  the  Increase  or  decrease  In  1900  as  compared  w^h  1890. 

Table  VI. 


CiUes. 

Counties. 

Population. 

Increase  4-  Decrease  -r 

in  1900.  as  compared 

with  1890. 

1890. 

1900. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Algoma   « 

Kewaunee 

Buffalo 

Eau  Claire 

Langlade 

Outagamie 

Ashland    

Eau  Claire 

Sauk  

1,015 
1,428 

806 
4,424 
11.869 
9.956 
1,187 
4.606 

829 
4,222 
6,315 
4,149 
2,261 
1,670 
1,461 

223 
2,043 
1.361 

406 
1,424 
8.670 
1,466 

1,738     ■ 

1,201     ■ 

721 
5.145 
15,085 
13.074 

1.256 

5,7ol 

1,493 

5.128 
10.436 

4,489 

1,938 

1,637 

1,584 
254 

2,526 

1,626 
531 

1.460 

8.094 

1.653 
667 

2.349 

1,328 

1,808 

2,244 

4,038 

1,865 

1.458 
17.517 

2,192 

1,731 

1.685 

1,864 
15.110 

3,043 

1,031 

1.789 

4.493 

18.684 

708 

1.632 

1,376 

3.259 
13.185 

2.584 
891 

6.115 
11,606 

1,773 
28.895 

2.685 

2,403 
19.164 
11,786 
16.195 

5,240 

1.718 

1,815 

1.758 

5.589 

5,655 

8.537 

f         723     - 

-  227     - 

84 
f         721 
■f      3,216 

+           69 

4-      1,146 

664 

906 

-^      4,121 

340 

-  323 
-f          67 

123 
31 
483 
265 
^         125 
-h           36 

-  576 
-f         187 
1 

f 

4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 

4- 
4- 

-- 
-- 
-- 

4- 

4- 

71.23 

Alma  

15.89 

Altoonh  .  

10.43 

Autlgo 

16.29 

Appieton 

27.19 

Asniand 

Jil.31 

Augusta  

6.S1 

Bai  uboo 

24.8S 

Harrou  

Barron  

Dodge  

80.09 

Beaver  Dam 

21.46 

Beloit  

KOCK   

65.25 

Berhn  

Green  Lake  .   .. 

Jackson  

Grant   

8.19 

Black  HIver  Falls  .... 
Boseobel  

14.28 
4.27 

Brodhead  * 

Green 

8.41 

Buffalo  

Buffalo 

Itaclue  

Ozaukee   

Barron  

Calumet   

Chippewa 

Waupaca 

Clark 

13.89 

Burlington  

23.64 

Cedarburg  . 

19.47 

Chetek 

30.78 

Chilton  

2.52 

Chippewa  Falls 

Cliuionvllle 

6.64 
12.75 

Colby 

Columbus 

Columbia 

Barron  

Lafayette 

Walworth 

Brown   

Iowa 

1,977 
1,219 
1,589 
2,038 
3.625 
1,722 
1.154 

17,415 
1,595 
1.447 
1,413 
1.523 

12.024 

2.283 

972 

4-         372 
109 
219 
-^         206 
413 
-         148 
-f          S04 
-h         102 
+         697 
-H         284 
4-         272 
+         341 
-f-      3,086 
-f         760 
+           59 

4-' 
4- 

t 

4- 

4- 

t 

4- 
+ 

t 

4- 

18.81 

Cumberland  

8.94 

Darlington 

13.7? 

Delavan  ....              < 

10.10 

Depere  

11.39 

Dodirevllle 

8.30 

Durand 

I'epin   

26.34 

Eau  Claire 

Eau  Claire 

Kock   

.58 

Kdgerton  .     ... 

37.43 

Klkhorn .. 

Walworth 

Juneau  

Kock 

19.62 

Elroy    

19.26 

KvansTllle  .  .. 

22.38 

Fond  du  I>ac  

Fond  du  Lac 

Jefferson 

Buffalo 

St.  Croix  

25.66 

Fort  Atkinson  

33.28 

Fountain  City  

6.07 

(iIi»nwood 

Greater  Grand  Rapids 
Green   Bay   

Wood 

1.702 
9.069 

-h     2.791 
-f-     9.615 

4- 
4- 

163.9S 

Brown   

Clark  

106.02 

(ircGU  wood 

Hartford  

Washington  .    .. 
Dodffe   

1,296 
].354 
2.885 

10.836 
2,287 
701 
4,667 
6.532 
1,216 

25,090 
2.297 
1,543 

13.426 
7.710 

11.523 
3,450 
1.343 
1.165 
1,193 
4.581 
5.491 
6.809 

+         336 
+           22 
+         374 
+      2.349 
4-         297 
4-         190 
4-         448 
4-     6,074 
4-        557 
4-     3,8te 
-h         288 
4-         860 
4-     5,738 
■f-     4.076 
4-      4.672 
4-      1.790 
4-         875 

-f-        GfiS 
4-     1.008 
+         164 
f-     1.728 

4- 

4- 

-- 

+ 

4- 
4- 

1: 

4- 
4- 

25.92 

liorlcon    

1.62 

Hudson   

St.  Croix  

Hook 

12.96 

Juiicsville  . 

21.67 

Jefferson  

Jefferson  

Dodge  

12.9S 

Juneau 

27.10 

Kaukauna  

Outagamie 

Kenosha  

Kewaunee 

La   Crosse   

Walworth    

Grant  

9.59 

Kenosha 

77.68 

Kewaunee  

La   Crosse    

45.80 
15.16 

Lake  Geneva 

12.53 

55  7S 

Madison 

Dane  

42.73 

Manitowoc 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Wood  

52.86 

Marinette  

40.54 

Marshfield  

51.86 

Mnuston   

Juneau  

Dodge  

27.92 

Mavville 

56  79 

Modford   

Tnvfor 

47. SS 

Monnsha  

Winnebago  .    ... 
Dunn  

22.00 

TMonomlnee 

2  96 

Merrill   

Lincoln   

26.37 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


SUMMARIES  SHOWING  THE  POPULATION  IN  THE  VILLAGES  IN 
WISCONSIN  IN  1890  AND  1900. 


Together  with  the  Increase  and  decrease  In  same  in  19J0  as  compared  with  1890. 


Table  VII. 


ViUagws. 

Counties. 

Population. 

Increase  +  Decroase- 

ih  1900.  as  compared 

with  1890. 

1890. 

1900. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Abbotsf ord  

Clark  

443 

1 

Ableman  

Sauk   

332 
698 
451 
438 
fe9 
263 
278 
482 
499 
1,373 
319 
378 
414 

430 
797 
905 
b58 

4- 

98 

99 
464 
120 
614 

X2 
128 
149 
1S4 
316 

66 
131 
132 

+ 

t 

29.51 
14.18 
10U.6d 
27.i9 
93.17 
4.74 
46.04 
30.91 
26.85 
23.01 
20.68 
34.66 
31.88 

Albanv    

Green  

Amery  

Polk  

Amherst  . 

Tortage  

Trempealeau  .  . 
Wood   

Arcadia  

1.273    li 

241    1- 
406    l-H 

Wl    l-^ 

Aul)urndalo 

Avoca   . 

Iowa 

Baldwlu  

St.   Croix   

La  Crosse  

liayfleld 

Dane 

Bangor  

633 
1,689 

385 

609 

546 

4(0 

438 

673 

811 

6U 

674 

663 

856 

246 

840 

561 

894 

432 

510 

979 

327 

627 

871 

636 
1,366 

280    ■ 

450 

616 

387 

324 

478 

464 
1,052 

270 

947 
1,035 

890 

263 

862 

478 

612 

335 

404 

6^ 

442 

913 

497 

785 

Baytield  

Belleville  

Belmont 

Lafayette 

Lafayette 

Shawano  

Benton  

BIrnumwood 

Bhiir ;; 

Trempealeau  .   . 
l^fayette  



Bbuu'baravlllo 

Bloomer 

Chippewa    

Grant   

63i 
587 
646 
660 
682 

1: 

+ 

180 
24 
129 
3 
278 

28  62 

Bloomlngton  .  .. 

4.09 
23.67 

45 

Boyd  

Chippewa    

Fond  du  Lac  . . . 

Calumet   

Green  .   , 

Brandon 

Brilllon 

46.89 

Brown  town  .*.*' 

Cadott   

Cambria  

Cameron 

Chippewa 

Columbia 

Barron  

889 
624 

+ 

49 
37 

+ 

6.61 
7.61 

Cn mp  Douglas   ..'. 

Caahtoi  .  ..  

Juneau    

Monroe   

225 

-h 

207 

+ 

92.00 

Cassvllle 

Grant 

886 

+ 

93 

+ 

10.50 

Cedar  Grove 

Sheboygan  

Clear  Lake  

Polk  . 

Clinton  ...              

Rock  

866 

+ 

16 

+ 

1.75 

Cuba   City   

Grant 

Cndnby    

Milwaukee 

• "  i 

Dane 

Dane  

Partford  .   . 

Green  Lake 

Dane  

204 
338 
355 

"" 

246 
177 
32 

-j-       120.69 
-f         62.36 
+          9.01 

Decrflold  ...          

I)e  .'Jif^to 

Crawford 

Waukesha 

Kntjie 

Edpir 

Marathon   

■•■**"■"'■■• 

Elkhart  Lake   ' 

Sheboygan  .  .,.. 



Kllsworth  .   ... 

Pierce    

Waupaca 

670 

-f 

382 

-h 

57  01 

Embarrass 

Falrthild    "" 

Eau  Claire  

Grant 

645 
616 

814 
275 
537 
434 
410 

388* 

486 
426 
751 

-f- 
+ 
-f 

302 
419 
76 
12 
325 
44 
.  202 

4- 

46  82 

Fennlmore  ... 

68  01 

Eox  Lake  

Dodge  

9.33 
4.34 

60.S1 
10.13 
49.26 

Fremont  .... 

Waupaca 

Trempealeau   .    . 

Ozaukee   

Burnett   

Lafayette    

St.  C?roix  

Waukesha 

(Jrant   

CJalesvIlle 

Crafton   

Crantsburg  .  ... 

(U',itiot  .  :. 

Hammond 

Tlartbind    . 

16 
143 

16 
162 

+ 

4.09 
29.42 

8.75 
21.57 

Ilazol   Green   ... 

Highland   **" 

loWa   

Hllbort 

Calumet   

lIlILsljoro   .    .       

Vernon    

461 

+ 

324 

-f 

70.28 
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Table  VII-  Coutlnucd. 


Villages. 


Counties. 


Population. 


ISflO. 


1900 


Increase  +  Decrease  — 

in  1900,  as  compared 

with  1890. 


Number.     Percent. 


Hortonvlllc 

Independence  .  ... 

lola   

Kendall  

Kewaskum   

Kiel  

Kllbourn  City  .... 

La  Faree  

Lake  MilU 

I^avalle   

Linden  

Little  Chute   

r»dl  

Lomira   

Lone  Rock  .  ,..^.. 

Lowell  

Ix>ral 

Lynxvllle 

McMillan   

Maiden  Rock  

Manawa  

Marathon 

Marion  

Markesan  .  ........ 

Masomanie 

Menominee  Falls 

Merrlllan  

Merrimac 

Montfort 

Montlcello 

Mosinee 

Mt.  Horeb  

Muscoda  

Necedah  

N'ckoosa  

North  Freedom  .. 
North  Milwaukee 

Norwalk  

Omro 


Ontario  

orejron  

Osceola  

Osseo 

Palmyra  

Pardeevllle  . 

Pepin 

Powaukee 

Plofnfleld 

PotoBi  

Poynette 

Prairie  du  Sac — 

Prentice   

Pr«nceton • 

Randolph  .  , 

Readstown 

Reedsvllle 

Reeaevllle 

Rio  

St.  Croix  Falls  . 

Sauk  City 

Scandinavia  .   ... 
SchleitingerriUe  . 

Sharon  

Slieboygan  Falls 
Soldiers  Grove  .. 
pUng  Green 


Snn 


rprln^  Valley 
Bn  Pralrfe  ... 


Outagamie  . 
Trempealeau 
Waupaca  .  ... 

Monroe 

Washington  . 
Manitowoc  . 
Columbia  .  ... 

Vernon  .  ..... 

Jefferson    .    . . 

Sauk  

Iowa  

Outagamie  .  . 
Columbia  .   .. 

Dodge  

Richland  .  ... 

Dodge  

Clark 

Crawford  .  ... 
Marathon  .  .. 

Pierce   

Waupaca  .  .. 
Marathon  .  .. 
Waupaca  .  ... 
Green  Lake  .. 

Dane 

Waukesha  .  . 
Jackson   .    . . . 

«auk  

Grant  

Green  

Marathon    .    . 

Dane 

Grant  

Juneau  

Wood  

Sauk  

Milwaukee   . 

Monroe 

Wlnneabgo    . 

Monroe 

Dane 

Polk 

Trempealeau 
Jefferson   .    . . 
Columbia  .  .. 

Pepin   

Waukesha  .  . 
Waushara  .  ., 

Grant  

Columbia  .   ., 

Sauk 

Price 

Green  Lake  . 
Columbia  .   ., 

Vernon    

Manitowoc  . 

Dodge 

Columbia    .    . 

Polk 

Sauk  

Waupaca  .  .. 
Washington  . 
Walworth  .  ., 
Sheboygan  . 
Crawford  .   . 

Sauk  

Pierce  

Dane  , 


440 


304 
667 
497 
961 


1.053 
333 
462 
380 
736 


342 
304 


243 


343 
350 
258 
470 
475 
1.084 
422 
689 


467 
407 
427 


605 
1.708 


316 


1.232 


595 
384 


567 


680 
459 


617 
562 


9S6 
406 


339 
745 
876 


432 

878 
1,118 


626 
■764' 


466 
472 
716 
788 
407 
714 
728 
484 
633 
656 
b^9 

1,202 
738 
403 
428 
893 
479 
622 
810 
320 
549 
945 

1,301 
680 
621 

1,021 
938 


+ 


913 
630 
668 

460 
679  l-t- 


1,184 
488 

1,387 
386 
543 
944 

1,068 
492 
612 
333 
645 
322 
200 
304 
744 
oJ$ 
602 
706 
902 
687 
739 
350 
627 
559 
657 
864 
743 

1,209 
745 
485 

1,049 
357 

1,358 


t 


473 
248 


t 


156 

m  1+ 


427 
173 


4- 


334 

53 

81 

564 

332 


t 
t 


170 
29 


t 


79 


394 
270 
132 
231 
132 
265 
100 


160 
152 


138 


169 


126 


102 
82 


149 


38 
34 


116 
94 


216 
333 


64  4- 

140  + 

—    123  - 


+ 


107.60 
64.92 


51.81 
21.90 
85.91 
18.00 


31.71 
15.91 
17:53 
148.42 
45.10 


49.70 
9.54 


32.51 


11.87 
112.57 
104.65 
28.68 
48.63 
12.76 
62.79 
15.64 


34.26 
37.34 
53.80 


22.81 
29.21, 


53.48 
...J... 

*i6.'22 


17.10 
21.35 


26.27 


10.29 
5.00 
58.60 


22.43 
16.72 


21.90 
82.22 


19.45 
41.29 
16.51 
7.63 


+ 



117 
67 
183 

-f 

27.08 
7.63 
16.S6 

- 

4 

— 

.64 

+ 

234 

4- 

33.23 
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Table  VII— Continued. 


Villages. 

Counties. 

Population. 

Increase  -}-  Decrease  - 

in  19C0,  as  compared 

with  1890. 

1890. 

1900. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Theresa  

Dodge 

855 
838 
723 
609 
326 
520 
432 

1,137 
443 
471 
524 
725 
911 
512 
600 
400 

1,042 
798 
811 
420 

Thorp  M 

<;iark    

723 

-f 

115 

+ 

15.90 

Tlsrerton   

Shawano 

Tremnealeau 

Trempealeau  .   . 
Barron    

Turtle  Lake  

Union  Grove  

Viola  

Racine  

Richland   

432 

4- 

88 

-1- 

20.37 

Waterloo  

Jefferson 

Dane  

862 
312 

+ 

275 
131 

31.90 

Waunakee  

41.98 

Wauzeka  

Crawford 

Westly  

Vernon  

West  Salem  

La   Crosse    

Waupaca 

Milwaukee   .    ... 
Trempealeau  .   . 
Monroe 

542 

706 

304*' 

t 

188 
206 

4- 

33.76 

Weyauwega  .   

29.03 

Whitefish  Bay   

Whitehall   

4- 

296 

+ 

97.36 

Wilton  

WInneconne 

Winnebago  .    ... 

Shawano 

Juneau    

Brown   

1,086 
726 
619 
476 

48 
72 
192 
56 

+ 

4.06 

Wittenberg    

9.90 

Wouewoc  

31.01 

Wrghtstown  

11.76 

Total  

55,274 

94,466 

-f 

39.287 

+ 

74.73 

The  preceding  pages  of  this  part,  as  pointed  out  already,  are 
devoted  to  the  population  of  this  state.  The  facts  presented 
in  this  connection  are  included  in  seven  tables ;  and  in  order  to 
convey  a  better  idea  of  what  these  tables  really  contain,  it  wiU 
be  necessary  to  repeat  in  part  what  has  already  been  said  re- 
garding them. 

Table  I. — This  table  shows  the  total  population  of  the  state 
at  the  different  censuses  since  1840,  together  with  the  increase 
that  took  place  as  between  each  census. 

Table  II. — In  this  table  is  found  the  population,  by  coun- 
ties, at  each  census  since  1840. 

Table  III. — Shows  the  area,  in  square  miles,  of  the  land  sur- 
face in  each  county  in  the  state. 

Table  IV.— This  table  gives  the  population  fof  1890,  1895, 
and  1900,  by  counties  and  other  minor  civil  divisions.  The 
table  is  so  arranged  that  the  counties  appear  in  alphabetical 
order.  Under  each  county  is  then  given  the  figures  for  each 
town,  city,  and  villagfe  which  is  located  in  the  same.  This  ta- 
ble also  shows  in  each  case  the  increase  or  decrease,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  the  population  in  1900  as  compared  with  1890.  The 
table  is  quite  lengthy,  covering  45  pages. 
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The  four  tables  thus  described  have  been  compiled  from  the 
reports  of  the  different  censuses,  and  thus  constitute  the  basic 
data.  Table  IV  is  of  course  the  most  important  in  the  series, 
giving  and  comparing,  as  it  does,  the  population  of  the  state, 
by  each  of  the  minor  civil  divisions,  at  the  three  last  censuses. 
The  three  tables  which  immediately  follow  table  IV  are  merely 
summaries  of  that  table  and  may  be  described  as  follows : 

Table  V  is  a  summary,  by  counties,  of  the  population  of  the 
state  in  1890  and  1900,  giving  also,  in  each  instance,  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  latter  year.  Tables  VI  and  VII,  re- 
spectively are  summaries,  by  cities  and  villages  of  the  population 
for  the  two  years  in  question  and  the  changes  which  took  place 
during  the  period.  These  three  tables  will  be  the  subject  of 
further  analyis. 

In  table  V  is  seen  that  there  were  68  coimties  in  the  state 
in  1890,  and  70  counties  in  1900,  and  that  the  population  in 
these  counties  or  in  the  state  mmibered  1,686,880  in  the  for- 
mer year  and  2,069,042  in  the  latter.  During  the  decade,  or 
between  the  two  censuses,  there  was  thus  an  increase  of  382,163 
persons,  or  22.66  per  cent  in  the  population  in  Wisconsin. 
Practically  every  county  has  contributed  to  this  increase,  as  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  all  but  one  show  a  growth  during  the 
last  decade. 

In  the  following  table  the  counties  have  been  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  percent-age  of  increase  in  population  during  the 
last  decade,  or  fi:om  1890  to  1900 : 


Classlflcation  of  iDcreases. 

Number  of 
counties. 

Per  cent. 

Over  100  per  cent 

1 
4 
5 
15 
23 
9 
11 

1.50 

75  per  cent,  but  less  than  100  per  cent 

6.00 

50  per  cent,  but  lew  than    75  per  cent 

7.35 

25  per  cent,  but  less  than    50  per  cent 

22.00 

10  per  cent,  but  less  than    25  per  cent 

33.80 

5  per  cent,  but  less  than    10  p^  c^jat 

13  20 

L088  than  5  per  cent ." 7^. 

16  15 

Total  countfles  included    

68 

100  00 

The  above  table  shows  that  there  was  only  one  county  in  the 
state  in  which  the  number  of  inhabitants  more  than  doubled 
during  the  last  census  period.     The  county  in  question  is  that 
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of  Douglas,  where  the  increase  amounted  to  169.77  per  cent 
The  increase  in  this  case  is  due  almost  entirely  to  rapid  growth 
of  the  city  of  Superior,  which  is  located  in  that  county. 

While  Douglas  is  the  only  county  in  which  the  population 
more  than  doubled,  there  ■are  several  in  which  the  increases 
were  quite  large.  Thus  tfere  are  four  counties  with  an  in- 
crease of  over  75  per  cent,  and  five  with  increase  of  over  50 
per  cent.  In  fifteen  counties  the  increase  varied  betwe^i  25 
and  50  per  cent,  while  in  twenty- three  others  it  ranged  from 
10  to  25  per  cent,  and  twenty  had  less  than  10  per  cent  As 
pointed  out  already  the  average  increase  for  the  state  was  22.66 
per  -cent  Counting  the  counties  which  exceeded  and  fell  short 
of  the  average,  it  is  found  that  the  former  includes  26  and  the 
latter  52  counties. 


CLASSIFICATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1890. 


Counties. 


Number  of 
counties. 


Population. 


Under  5.000    

5.000  but  under  10.000  . . 
10,000  but  under  20.000 
20,000  but  under  30.000 
30.000  but  under  40,000 
40,000  but  under  50,000 
Over  50,000   


Total 


5 

8 

21 

16 

11 

4 

3 


12,912 
57.351 
834,651 
375.687 
386.80 
174,781 
345,776 


t 


CLASJilFICATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1900. 


Counties. 


Under   5,000    

5.000  but  under  10,000 
10,000  but  under  20.000 
20.000  but  under  30,000 
30,000  r)ut  under  40.000 
40.i)00  but  under  50,000 
Over  50,000   


Total 


Population. 


p. 


m 


iL 


In  the  preceding  two  tables,  the  coimties  have  been  classified 
according  to  their  population  at  each  of  the  two  census  years. 
Thus  wo  find  here  tho  number  of  counties  each  year  which  had 
a  population  of  less  than  5,000  each,  the  number  of  counties 
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that  had  5,000  but  less  than  10,000,  and  so  an.  These  tables 
are  interesting  because  thej  show  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  counties.  •  ^ 

The  tables  also  confirm  what  has  already  been  shown,  namely,  i 

that  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  population  between  the  two  J 

censuses.  The  increase  is  shown  in  this,  that  there  was  a  re- 
duction in  number  of  coimties  in  the  lower  classes  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  in  the  higher  classes.  As  an  example  of 
this  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  counties  with  less  than  5,000 
decreased  from  5  to  4,  and  that  those  with  over  50,000  increased 
from  3  to  5  in  number. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  from  table  IV  that  the  more  marked 
increases  in  population  took  place  in  the  newer  counties,  or  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  state.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few 
exceptions  to  this,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  for  such 
counties  in  the  southern  or  eastern  parts  where  our  manufact- 
uring centers  are  found.  That  the  northern  counties,  however, 
should  show  greater  increases  is  only  natural.  Most  of  these 
counties  are  comparatively  new,  with  plenty  of  low-priced  and 
tillable  land,  and  with  their  other  resources  in  a  comparatively 
imdeveloped  state.  These  counties  without  question  offered 
favorable  opportunities  for  enterprise  and  capital.  Conditions 
for  development  were  ripe,  and  those  who  were  looking  for  a 
chance  to  clear  up  a  new  farm  or  build  up  a  new  business  have 
taken  advantage  of  this,  with  the  result  that  the  northern  parts 
of  the  state  are  growing  at  a  rapid  rate  both  in  population  and 
wealth. 

Table  VI,  as  explained,  deals  with  the  cities  in  this  state.  It 
contains  the  figures  giving  the  population  in  the  cities  at  the 
last  two  federal  censuses.  It  also  shows  the  increases  and  de- 
creases at  the  last  census  both  in  actual  figures  and  in  percent- 
ages. In  going  over  this  table  it  will  among  other  things  be 
noticed  that  there  were  109  cities  in  1890  as  against  115  in 
1900,  or  an  increase  of  6,  and  that  the  cities  in  existence  in 
1890,  100  had  an  increase  in  population,  while  9  give  a  de- 
crease. 

The  population  of  the  109  cities  incorporated  in  1890  was 
(547,713  in  that  year,  and   862,971    in   1900,  an   increase  of 
11 
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215^258  persons,  or  of  33.23  per  cent.  Adding  the  population 
of  the  six  cities  which  have  been  incorporated  as  such  during 
the  last  decade  which  foot  up  to  about  12,897,  and  we  find  a 
city  population  in  1900  of  875,868.  The  population  of  all 
"places  incorporated  as  cities  was  thus  647,713  in  1890  and 
875^868  in  1900,  an  increase  of  228,355  persons,  or  of  35.25 
per  cent  When  the  six  cities  which  have  been  created  since 
1890  are  included,  there  is  thus  an  increase  in  the  city  popu- 
lation of  35.25  per  cent. ;  when  these  cities  are  excluded,  the 
increase  is  two  per  cent.  less. 

In  classifying  the  cities  according  to  their  ratio  of  increase 
on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  classification  already  given  for  the 
counties,  the  following  results  are  obtained : 


Classifloation, 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Over  100  per  cent.  

4 
4 

10 
30 
32 
12 

S 

4.00 

75  per  cent,  but  less  than  100  per  cent 

4.00 

by  per  cent.'i  but  less  than    75  per  cent 

10.00 

25  per  cent,  but  less  than    50  per  cent. 

80.00 

10  per  cent,  but  le.ss  thnn  25  per  cent 

32.00 

5  per  cent,  but  less  than  10  per  cent 

12.00 

Under  5   per  cent 

8.00 

Total  cities  given,  increase 

100 

f       100.00 

According  to  this  table,  100  of  the  cities  which  had  been  or- 
ganized as  such  in  1890  show  a  growth  in  population  during  the 
last  decade.  About  8  per  cent,  of  these  cities  show  an  increase 
of  over  75  per  cent.,  and  40  per  cent,  show  an  increase  of  from 
25  to  Y5  per  cent.  The  remaining  cities,  which  nimiber  about 
52  per  cent,  of  the  total,  give  an  increase  of  less  than  25  per 
cent.  As  has  been  seen,  the  average  increase  for  the  cities  was 
35.25  per  cent.,  as  against  22.66  per  cent,  for  the  whole  state. 

As  pointed  out  above,  nine  cities  had  a  decrease  in  popula- 
tion daring  the  last  period.  These  cities  are:  Alma,  Altoona, 
Black  River  Falls,  Chippewa  Falls,  Onalaska,  Pittsville, 
ShuUsburg,  Watertown,  and  Whitewater.  The  decreases  for 
these  cities  were  not  large.  For  six  of  them  it  ranged  from  10 
to  25  per  cent. ;  for  one  city,  from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  and  for  the 
remaining  two  cities  it  was  less  than  five  per  cent. 

The  following  cities  were  created  during  the  last  decade: 
Colby,  Glenwood,  Philips,  South  Milwaukee,  Stanley,  and  Wau- 
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watosa.  These  places  are  of  course  small  as  yet,  having  a  com- 
bined population  of  only  12,897.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
so  located  that  they  may  show  considerable  growth  in  the  future. 


CLASSIFICATION    OP   CIT.ii^S    ACCORDING   TO    POPULATION    IN  1890. 


ClaasificatioD. 


Total 
population. 


Under  500  popnlatlon  . 

500  bnt  under    1,000 

1,000  bnt  Tinder    5,000 

5,000  bnt  under  10,000 

10.000  but  under  25,000 

.25,000  but  under  85,000 

^allwaukee   

Total    


CLASSIFICATION    OF   CITIES    ACCORDING   TO    POPULATION    IN   1900. 


Classification. 


Number  of 

.  Total 

cities. 

population. 

1 

254 

6 

4,162 

75 

174,924 

15 

96.693 

13 

197,158 

4 

117,372 

1 

«     285.315 

115 

875.868 

Under  500  population  . 

500  but  under     1,000 

1,000  but  under    5.000 

5,000  but  under  10.000 

10,000  but   under  25,000 

2D.00O  but  under  35,000 

Milwaukee   

Total    


In  the  above  tables  the  cities  are  classified  according  to  their 
population.  Here  we  see  that  in  1890  two  cities  had  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  500,  while  in  1900  only  one  city  had  less 
than  this  number.  In  the  former  year,  9  cities  had  a  popula- 
tion of  from  500  to  1,000 ;  in  the  latter  year,  only  6  cities  come 
in  this  class.  In  the  third  class  in  order,  there  were  70  cities 
in  1890,  and  75  in  1900.  The  class,  5,000  but  less  than  10,000, 
had  15  cities  for  both  years.  While  in  this  case  there  was 
no  change  in  the  number  of  the  cities,  there  was  a  decrease 
of  the  total  population  from  108,222  to  96,693.  In  all  the  other 
classes,  however,  there  was  an  increase  for  the  latter  year.  The 
cities  themselves  increased  in  number  from  108  to  115. 
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POPULATION  OP  EACH  OP  THE  FIVE  LEADING  CITIES  IN  THE  STATE 
AT  EACH  FEDERAL  CENSUS  SINCE  ORGANIZED  OR  SINCE  1840. 


Census  Yi 

Mtlwaurbb. 

EARS. 

Population . 

Increase. 

Number. 

• 

Per  cent. 

1840  

1,712 
20.061 
45.24§ 
71.440 
115.587 
204.468 
285.315 

IJfoO   

18,349 
25,185 
26.194 
44,147 

1,071.8 

1860   

125.5 

1870   

57.9 

1880   

fit  .8 

1890   

88  881        1        76.9 

1900   

80,847       1       39^ 

La  Crosse. 

OSHKOSH. 

Census  Years. 

Popnla- 
tion. 

Increase. 

^rn"- 

Increase. 

■ 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1860  

3,860 
7,785 
14,506 
25,090 
28,895 

6,086 
12,663 
15,748 
22,836 
28.284 

1870   

1880  

3.925 
6.720 
10.585 
3,805 

i6i.7 

86.3 
73.0 
15.2 

6.577 
3,085 

7,088 
5,448 

108.1 
24.4 

1890  

45.0 

1900  

23.9 

Racine. 

Superior. 

Census  Teabs. 

Popula- 
tion 

IncreaRe. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Increase. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

I860  

5,107 
7,822 
9,880 
16,031 
21,014 
29.102 

I860  

2,715 
2,058 
6,151 
4,983 

8.088 

53.2 
26.3 
62.3 
31.1 
38.5 

1870  

' 

1880   

1890  

11.983 
31,091 

1900   

19,108 

MiSk  f% 

In  the  preceding  tables  is  found  tlie  population  of  each  one 
of  the  five  leading  cities  in  the  state  at  each  census  since  1840, 
or  since  the  cities  were  organized  as  such.  The  cities  included 
are:  Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Oshkosh,  Racine  and  Superior. 
All  of  these  are  manufacturing  or  commercial  centers,  and  show 
a  rapid  growth. 

Milwaukee  was  first  enumerated  separately  in  1840,  and  at 
that  time  had  a  population  of  1,Y12.  Its  growth  since  that  time 
has  been  great.  Up  to  1850  it  amounted  to  1071.8  per  cent., 
and  in  the  succeeding  decades  it  has  only  fallen  below  50  per 
cent,  in  one  case,  namely,  in  the  last  decade,  when  it  stood  at 
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39.5  per  cent  The  actual  increase,  however,  in  the  last  ten 
years  was  greater  than  during  any  preceding  period  save  one, 
that  between  1880  and  1890. 

La  Crosse  and  Oshkosh  appeared  as  cities  for  the  first  time 
in  the  census  of  1860.  At  that  census  the  former  had  a  popu- 
lation of  3,860,  and  the  latter  of  6,086.  During  the  next  decade 
ending  in  1870,  the  population  in  both  of  these  places  more 
than  doubled.  Since  that  time,  the  growth  has  continued  at 
a  fair  rate.  La  Crosse  is  located  on  the  Mississippi  River  on 
the  western  boundary  of  the  state.  Oshkosh  is  located  on  Lake 
Winnebago  on  the  eastern  boundary  line. 

Racine  and  Superior  made  their  appeai*a»ce  in  the  census 
40  years  apart.  Racine  is  given  in  1850,  when  it  had  a  popu- 
lation of  5,107,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  the  state. 
Superior  did  not  appear  until  in  1890,  but  at  this  time  had  a 
l)opulation  of  11,983,  and  shows  a  remarkable  growth  during 
the  last  decade.  Both  of  these  cities  are  manufacturing  and 
commercial  centers,  and  the  chances  are  that  their  growth  will 
continue  at  a  high  rate  for  many  years  to  come.  Racine  is  lo- 
cated on  Lake  Michigan  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state. 
Superior,  on  the  other  hand,  occupies  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  state  on  Lake  Superior.  It  has  a  magnificent  harbor,  and 
large  shipping  and  other  interests. 

Table  VII  is  a  summary  of  the  population  in  all  places  in 
the  state  that  were  organized  under  a  village  government. 
These  places  numbered  98  in  1890,  and  145  in  1900,  an  in- 
crease of  47  places.  The  98  villages  in  1890  had  a  population 
of  55,274,  as  against  94,466  persons  for  the  145  villages  in 
1900.  This  makes  an  inu^oase  in  population  for  these  places 
of  39,287  persons,  or  74.73  per  cent.  According  to  these  fig- 
ures the  population  in  the  villages  increased  at  a  greater  ratio 
than  that  for  the  to^ms  and  cities. 

Of  the  98  villages  which  were  in  existence  as  such  in  1890, 
85  show  an  increase  in  population  during  the  last  decade,  and 
13  show  a  decrease.     These  changes  are  classified  as  follows: 
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te-. 
t 


Number 
counties. 

5 
5 


Classification.  . 

Over  100  per  cent 

75  per  cent,  but  less  than  100  per  cent 

50  per  cent,  but  lesa  than    75  per  cent 12 

25  per  cent,  but  less  than    50  per  cent 

10  per  cent,  but  less  than    25  per  cent 

5  per  cent,  but  less  than  10  per  cent 

Under  5  per  cent 


Total  places 


30 
24 
4 
5 

85 


In  the  above  table,  the  villages  are  classified  according  to 
their  ratio  of  increase.  '  It  shows  that  for  5  villages  the  popu- 
lation increased  over  100  per  cent,  and  that  in  5  others  it 
ranged  from  75  to  100  per  cent.  The  class,  50  but  less  than 
75  per  cent.,  contains  12  villages,  and  the  two  next  classes  in 
order  include  30  jand  24  villages  respectively.  The  latter  two 
classes  are  thus  the  heaviest  in  the  tabla  The  last  two  classes, 
those  giving  increases  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  and  less  than  6  per 
cent,  include  only  4  and  5  villages  respectively.  In  consider- 
ing these  facts  in  connection  with  table  VII,  it  will  appear  that 
the  villages  in  this  state  fully  held  their  own  in  the  general 
progress. 

Only  13  of  the  98  villages  showed  a  decrease  in  1900.  This 
i^  a  very  small  proportion,  and  serves  to  emphasize  the  growth 
already  pointed  out.  This  is  also  further  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  decreases  were  comparatively  small.  Practically 
all  were  below  25  per  cent.,  while  in  more  than  one-half  of  the 
cases  they  were  below  10  per  cent. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  the  following  summaries  of  the 
population  in  villages,  cities,  and  towns  have  been  made : 


VILLAGES. 

Year. 

Number  of 
places. 

Population. 

1900   

145 
99 

46.46 

94.467 

1890   

55,274 

Increase,  number  

39483 
70.88 

Increase,   per  cent 

CITIES. 


1900  

1890  

Increase,  number  .. 
Increase,  per  cent. 


115 

lOS 

7 

6.48 


875.867 

647,713 

228,154 

35.22 


TOWNS. 


1900  

1890  

Increase,   number   . 
Increase,   per  cent. 


1 ,045 

1.098,708 

975 

983.893 

70 

114.815 

7.20 

U.67 
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From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  tl 
ber  of  the  villages  and  of  the  population  of  the  same,  wi 
and  70.88  per  cent,  respectively;  that  the  increase  in  tl 
and  their  population  was  6.48  and  35.22  per  cent,  respe 
and  that  the  towns  increased  7.30  per  cent,  in  number  an 
per  cent,  in  population.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
towns,  cities,  and  villages,  respectively,  with  their  pr< 
of  the  total  for  all  will  be  found  in  the  following  prese: 


1890. 


.PopnlatioD. 


Per  cent. 


IWX). 


Population 


Villages    . , 

Cities  

Towns    . . . 

Total 


55,274 
647.713 
983.893 


3.27 
38.40 
58.33 


100.00 


94.467 

875.867 

1.098,708 


2.069,042 


The  foregoing  figures  clearly  show  that  the  village  a 
ticularly  the  city  population  of  this  state  is  increasii 
greater  ratio  than  the  rural  population.  In  1890,  thos 
in  villages  constituted  3.27  per  cent,  of  the  total,  while  : 
they  constituted  4.68  per  cent.,  an  increase  for  the  latl 
of  about  one  and  one-third  per  cent.  In  the  cities  the  : 
during  this  period  was  even  more  pronounced,  being  nea 
per  cent.,  or  from  38.40  to  42.30  per  cent.  As  again 
increases,  there  was  a  decrease  of  about  five  and  one-fc 
one  per  cent,  in  those  who  live  in  towns  or  who  live  ou 
the  cities  and  villages. 

These  facts,  however,  only  indicate  the  general  te 
In  no  sense  do  they  show  the  actual  and  relative  url 
rural  population.  For  it  is  plain  that  those  who  live 
villages  and  in  the  smaller  cities  cannot  be  properly 
with  the  former.  Just  where  to  draw  the  line  between 
ban  and  the  rural  population,  however,  is  not  easily  dete 
So  much  depends  on  location,  the  nature  of  the  inc 
kind  of  population,  etc.  Some  regard  4,000  as  the  lim 
ing  that  those  who  live  in  places  with  this  number  oJ 
itants  or  more  should,  be  classed  with  the  urban  pop 
Others,  again,  think  that  this  class  should  not  includi 
with  loss  than  8,000  inhabitants.       As  to  which  side  ii 
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right  seems  to  be  an  open  question.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  both  are  right.  The  basis  of  the  classfication  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  made.  In  order  to  show  the  urban  and  rural  popu- 
lation in  either  case,  the  following  presentations  are  included. 
In  the  following  table  is  found  the  population  in  places  hav- 
ing 4,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and  the  population  in  places 
having  less  than  4,000  inhabitants : 


1880. 

1.00. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

I'er  cent. 

4,000  or  more  

522,826 
1,1(J4.064 

31.00 
6i)  00 

714,556 
1,354,486 

34.5 

Less  than  4,000   

65.5 

Total    

1,686,880 

100.00 

2.069,042 
1 

100.00 

In  1890,  35  places  or  cities  had  a  population  of  4,000  or 
more,  and  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  these  places  was 
522^826,  or  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  whole  state.  In 
1900,  37  places  had  4,000  inhabitants  or  more,  while  the  total 
for  these  places  was  714,506,  or  34.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  for 
the  state.  On  this  basis  of  figuring  there  was  thus  an  increase 
in  the  relation  of  the  urban  population  of  3.5  per  cent.  The 
actual  increase  was  191,730  persons,  or  36.67  per  cent. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  population  in  places  hav- 
ing 8,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and  of  those  having  less  than 
this  number. 


k 


1890.                     1 

IflOO 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

8,000   or   more    

424.526 
1.262.354 

25.2 
74.8 

634,437 
1,434,605 

30.6 

Loss   than   8,000   

69.4 

Total    

1,686.880               100.00 

2.069,042 

100.00 

In  1890  there  were  17  cities  in  this  state  which  had  a  popu- 
lation of  8,000  or  more,  br  a  total  of  424,526  inhabitants.  In 
1900,  22  cities  came  in  this  class  and  their  combined  population 
was  634,437.     If  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  are  classed  as 


A. 
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urban,  it  necessarily  follows  that  between  the  two  censuses  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  urban  population  of  this  state  of  209,911 
persons,  or  of  49.5  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  the  urban  of  the  total  population  was  25.2 
per  cent,  in  1890,  and  30.6  per  cent,  in  1900.  There  was  thus 
an  increase  in  the  relative  proportion  of  this  class  of  the  popu- 
lation of  5.4  per  cent,  during  the  last  decada  From  these  fig- 
ures it  is  plain  that  the  urban  population  in  this  state  is  increas- 
ing much  more  rapidly  than  the  rural,    v 

Some  of  the  leading  facts  that  were  obtained  at  the  two  last 
federal  censuses  of  this  state  have  thus  been  more  or  less  fully 
analyzed.  In  this  connection  the  population  of  the  state  was 
classified  by  counties,  towns,  cities,  and  villages.  The  figures 
for  the  two  census  years  were  placed  in  comparison,  and  the 
changes  which  took  place  during  the  period,  together  with  a 
great  many  other  facts,  have  been  pointed  out. 

Having  thus  considered  a  great  many  facts  that  may  be  said 
to  have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  population,  it  may  be  in 
place  to  take  up  some  that,  while  less  directly  related  to  them, 
have  a  close  connection  with  the  census  figures.  The  facts 
which  will  be  given  in  this  connection  relate  to  the  population 
per  square  mile,  the  population  in  each  assembly,  senatorial,  and 
congressional  district,  and  the  population  and  area  of  each  state 
and  territory  in  the  United  States.  These  presentations  include 
seven  tables,  or  tables  VIII  to  XV  inclusive,  and  may  be  ex- 
plained as  follows: 

Table  VIII  shows  the  population  per  square  mile  in  each 
county  in  the  state.  For  the  state  as  a  whole  the  inhabitants 
per  square  mile  numbered  31.1  in  1890,  and  38  in  1900. 

Table  IX  gives  the  population  in  each  of  the  one  hundred  as- 
sembly districts  in  the  state.  The  largest  assembly  district  in 
the  state  in  point  of  population  is  that  of  Portage  county,  which 
embraces  29,483  inhabitants ;  the  smallest  is  the  second  district 
in  Marinette  county,  with  only  14,627  inhabitants.  A  little 
over  one-half,  or  about  56,  of  the  districts  have  a  population  of 
over  20,000. 

Table  X  shows  the  counties  and  population  that  are  included 
in  each  of  the  33  senatorial  districts  in  the  state. 
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Table  XI  gives  the  population  and  counties  included  in  each 
of  the  eleven  congressional  districts.  In  this  case  as  in  the  case 
of  the  as^mbly  and  senatorial  districts,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  different  districts  vary  considerably  as  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants included. 

'K  .  Table  XII  shows  by  states  and  territories,  etc.,  the  population 

if  '  in  1890  and  1900,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease,  as 

^■'- '  the  case  may  be,  in  the  latter  year  as  compared  with  1890.     The 

'i' '  changes  are  given  both  in  actual  number  and  percentage.     It 

will  be  noticed  in  looking  over  this  table  that  all  states  or  places 
except  Nevada  show  an  increase  in  population  at  the  last  cen- 
sus. ' 

Table  XIII  shows  the  gross  area  in  square  miles  of  the 
United  States  at  each  one  of  the  twelve  censuses  which  have 
been  taken  since  they  became  a  nation.  When  the  first  cen- 
sus, that  of  1790,  was  taken,  the  area  of  the  land  and  water 
surface  included  in  the  union  constituted  827,844  square  miles. 
When  the  last  census,  that  of  1900,  was  taken,  the  area  had  in- 
creased  to  3,025,600  square  miles.  The  periods  during  which 
there  was  a  change  are  those  ending  in  1810,  1820,  1850  and 
^^ '  1860. 

V  /  Table  XIV  gives  the  area  in  square  miles  of  the  land  and 

;■  /  '     water  surface  of  each  state  and  territory,  including  Hawaii, 

'  Ala.ska  and  Raritan,  and  Xew  York  Bay.    In  this  table  the  land 

;;  surface  is  seen  to  be  2,970,038  square  miles,  while  the  water 

surface  was  55,502  square  miles,  and  the  total  of  both  3,622,933 

square  miles. 


i-. 
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ASSEMBLY  DISTRICTS  AS  PER  THE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  1901. 

Table  IX. 


Districts 


Popalati'n 
1900. 


Districts. 


Popalati'n 
1100. 


Adams  and  Marquette  Co's^ 

Ashland  Co 

Barron  Co 

Bayfield,  Sawyer  and  Wasii- 
burn  Go's.'   

Brown  Co.,  1st  Dist 

Brown  Co.,  2d  Dist 

Buffalo  and  Pepin  Co's.* 

Burnett  and  Polk  Co's.* 

Calumet  Co 

Chippewa  Co.,  Ist  Dist 

Chippewa  Co.,  2d  Di8t.« 

Clark  Co 

Columbia  Co.,  Ist  Diet 

Columbia  Co.,  2d  Dist 

Crawford  Co •. .. 

Dane  Co..  ist   Dist 

Dane  Co.,  2d  Dist 

Dane  Co.,  3d  Dist 

Dodge  Co.,  1st  Dist 

Dodge  Co.,  2d  Dist 

Door  Co 

Douglas  Co.,  Ist  Dist 

Douglas  Co.,  2d  D:8t 

Dunn  Co 

Eau  Claire  Co.,  Ist  Dist 

Eau  Cl.aire  Co.,  2d  Dist 

Florence,  Forest  and  Lang- 
lade Go's.*  

Pond  du  Lac  Co.,  Ist  Dist.... 

b^ond  du  Lac  Co.,  2d  Dist 

Grant  Co.,  1st  Dist 

Grant  Co.,  2d  Dist 

Green  Co 

Green    Lake   Co 

Iowa  Co 

Iron,  Oneida  and  Vilas  Go's.® 

Jackson  Co 

Jefferson  Co.,  Ist  Dist 

Jefferson  Co.,  2d  Dist 

Juneau  Co 

Kenosha   Co | 

Kewaunee  Co 

I*a  Crosse  Co..  Ist  Diat 

La  Crosse  Co..  2d  Dist 

La  Fayette  Co 

Lincoln  Co 

Manitowoc  Co.,  1st  Dist... 

Manitowoc  Co..  2d  Dist.... 

Marathon  Co.,  Ist  Dist 

Marathon  Co.,  2d  Dist 

Marinette  Co.,  1st  Dl.st 


19,650 
20,176 
23,677 

23,506 
23,372 
22,987 
24,670 
25,279 
17,078 
16,676 
17,361 
25,848 
15,117 
16.004 
17,286 
24,458 
22.510 
22,467 
23,636 
22,995 
17.583 
18.040 
18.295 
25,043 
16,790 
15,902 

17,146 
24.041 
23,848 
19.694 
19,187 
22,719 
15,797 
23.114 
20.420 
17,466 
17.377 
17,412 
20.629 
21.707 
17,212 
21,840 
21.157 
20.959 
16.269 
20.343 
21,918 
21,559 
21,697 
16.195 


Marinette  Co.,  2d  Dist 

14.627 

Milwaukee  Co.,  Ist  Dist 

23,yM) 

Milwaukee  Co..  2d  Dist 

23,o8U 

Milwaukee  Co.,  3d  Dist 

22,236 

Milwaukee  Co.,  4th  Dist 

22,346 

Milwaukee  Co.,  5th  Dist 

23,247 

Milwaukee  Co.,  6th  Djst 

23.27U 

Milwaukee  Co.,  7th  Dist 

20.646 

Milwaukee  Co.,  8th  Dist 

19,332 

Milwaukee  Co.,  9th  Dist 

17,«!)3 

Milwaukee  Co.,  10th  Dist.... 

17,024 

Milwaukee  Co.,  11th  Dist.... 

21,9-J3 

M.lwaukee  Co.,  12th  Dist.... 

20.231 

Milwaukee  Co.,  13th  Dist.... 

17,036 

Milwaukee  Co.,  14th  Dist.... 

20,661 

Milwaukee  Co.,  16th  Dist.... 

20,613 

Milwaukee  Co.,  16th  Dist.... 

16.863 

Monroe  Co 

28,103 

Oconto  Co 

20,874 

Outagamie  Co.,  Ist  Dist 

23,102 

Outagamie  Co.,  2d  Dist 

Ozaukee  Co 

23.145 

16,863 

I'ierce  Co 

23,943 

Portage  Co 

29,483 

l*rlce  and  Taylor  Co'a.' 

20,36S 

Racine  Co.,  1st  Dist 

24.807 

Racine  Co..  2d  Dist 

20,837 

Richland  Co 

19,483 

Rock  Co.,  1st  Dist 

16,902 

Rock  Co.,  2d  Dist 

17,0»1 

Rock  Co.,  3d  Dist 

17,210 

St.  Cro  X  Co 

26,830 

Sunk  Co..  Ist  Dist 

16.906 

Sauk  Co.,  2d  Dist 

16,101 

Shawano  Co 

27.470 

Sheboygan  Co.,  1st  Dist 

26.143 

Sheboygan  Co..  2d  Dist 

25,202 

Trenipcttleau  Co 

23. U4 

Vernon   Co 

28,351 

Walworth  Co 

29.259 

Washington  Co 

•  23,588 

Waukesha  Co.,  1st  Dist 

17.364 

Waukesha  Co.,  2d  Dist 

17.866 

Waupaca  Co.,  Ist  Dist 

16,337 

Waushara  Co 

15,972 

Waupaca  Co..  2d  Dist 

15.27» 

Winnebago  Co.,  Ist  Dist 

20.317 

W  nnebngo  Co.,  2d  Dist 

18,670 

Winnebago  Co.,  3d  D'.st 

19,2a8 

Wood  Co 

25,865 

Total   1 

2,069.012 

U*^or  Marquette  county,  see  Adams. 

'For  Sawyer  and  Washburn  counties,  sec  Bayfield. 

'For  Pepin  county,  see  Buffalo. 

*I^or  Polk  county,  see  Burnett. 

''For  Forest  and  Langlade  counties,  see  Florence. 

**For  Oneida  and  Vilas  counties,  see  Iron. 

'For  Taylor  county,  see  Price. 

■For  Gates  county,  see  Chippewa  second. 
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SENATORIAL  DISTRICTS  AS  APPORTIONED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE 

OF  1901. 

Table  X. 


Districts. 


Population 
1000. 


First  District  .., 
Second  District 
Third  District  .. 
Fourth  District 


Fifth  District 


Sixth  District  ... 
Seventh  District 


Eighth  District 
Ninth  District  .. 


Tenth  District  .... 
Eleventh  District 
Twelfth  District  . 


Thirteenth  District 

Fourteenth  District  

Fifteenth  District  

Sixteenth  District  

Seventeenth  District  . . . . 

Klehteenth  I^trlct  

Nineteenth  District 

Twentieth  District 

Twenty-first  District  ... 
Twentv-ppcond  District  . 
Twenty-third  District  ... 
Twenty-fourth  District  . 

Twpnty-flfth  District  

'Tviiintv-slxth  mistrlct  ... 
Twenty-seventh  District 
Twentv-e'ehtb  District  . 
Twenty-ninth  District  ... 


Thirtieth  District 

Thirty-first  District  .. 
Th'rtv-second  District 
Thirty-third  District  . 


Total 


Door,  Kewannoe  and  Marinette  counties!  65,617 

Brown  and  Oconto  counties '  67.233 

Kenosha  and  Racine  counties i  67,351 

Milwaukee  Ist— The  1st,  13th,  18th  and| 
21st  wards,  city  of  Milwaukee;  towns 
of  Granville  and  Milwaukee,  villages 
of  East  Milwaukee,  North  MIIwauKce 

and  Whltefish  Bay  61,035 

Milwaukee  2d— The  2d,  3d.  4th,  6th,  7th, 
15th  and  16th  wards,  city  of  Milwau- 
kee     69,196 

Milwaukee  3d— The  9th.  10th,  19th.  20th 

and  22d  wards,  city  of  Milwaukee 71,771 

Milwaukee  4th  —  The  14th  and  17th 
wards,  city  of  Milwaukee,  towns  of 
Franklin.  Greenfield.  Lake,  Oak  Creek 
and  Wauwatosa,  village  of  Cudahy, 
cities  of  South  Milwaukee  and  Wau- 
watosa     63,533 

Milwaukee  5th— The  5th,  8th,  11th,  12th 

and  23d  wards,  city  of  Milwaukee 64.482 

Adams,      Marquette,      Waushara      and 

Wood  counties  61,487 

Pierce  and  Si,  Croix  counties 50,773 

Burnett,   Douglas  and  Polk  counties 61,614 

Ashland.  Bayfield,  Price,  Sawyer,  Taylor 

and  Washburn  counties  64.050 

Dodge  county   46,631 

Outagamie  and  Shawano  counties 73,722 

Calumet  and  Manitowoc  counties 59.339 

Crawford  and  Grant  counties 56,167 

Fond  du  Lac  and  Green  Lake  counties.  63,.?86 

Green.  Iowa  and  Lafayette  counties 66,792 

Winnebago  county   58.225 

Ozaukee  and  Sheboygan  counties 66,708 

Portage  and  Waupaca  counties 61,098 

Rock  county  51.203 

JefTerson  and  Walworth  counties i  64,048 

Chippewa  and  Eau  Claire  counties 64,729 

Clark  and  Marathon  counties  69,104 

Dane  county  69.435 

Columbia  and  Sauk  counties 64.127 

Ulchlnnd  and  Vernon  counties   47,834 

Barron,  Buffalo,  Dunn  and  I*epln  coun- 
ties    73.390 

Florence,    Forest,    Iron,    Langlade,    Lin- 
coln. Oneida  and  Vilas  counties 53.835 

Washington  and  Waukesha  countleef 58,^18 

Jackson.  Juneau  and  Monroe  counties..  66.198 

La  Crosse  and  Trempealeau  counties 66,111 


2,069,042 
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CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS  AS  APPORTIONED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE 

OF  1901. 

Table  XI. 


Districts. 


Population 
19U0. 


First  District  . 
Second  District 
Third  District  . 
Fourth  District 


Fifth  District  I. 


Sixth  District  

Seventh  District  

Eighth  District  

Ninth  District  

Tenth  District  

Eleventh  District  

Total  population  .. 


Green,  Kenosha,  Racine,  I^k,  LaCay-| 
ette  and  Walworth  counties )  191,491 

Adams,  Columbia,  Dane,  Green  Lake,] 
Jefferson  and  Marquette  counties I  170,792 

Crawford,  Grant,  Iowa,  Juneau,  Rich-I 
land,  Sauk  and  Vernon  counties 180,750 

The  2d,  3d,  4th.  5th,  7th,  8th,  11th,  12th, 
14th,  15th,  16th.  17th  and  23d  wards  of 
the  city  of  Milwaukee,  the  towns  of 
Franklin,  Greenfield,  Lake,  Oak  Creek, 
Wauwatosa,  the  village  of  Cudahy,  the 
cities  of  South  Milwaukee  and  wau- 
watosa, in  Milwaukee  county 183,540 

The  1st.  6th,  9th,  10th,  13th,  18th,  19th,  20th, 
2l8t  and  22d  wards  of  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, the  towns  of  Granville  and 
Milwaukee,  the  villages  of  East  Mil- 
waukee, North  Milwaukee  and  White- 
fish  Bay,  in  Milwaukee  coimty,  and  the 
county  of  Waukesha  181,706 

Dodge,  Fond  du  Lac,  Ozaukee,  Sheboy- 
gan and  Washington  counties 184,517 

BuCfalo.  Clark.  Eau  Claire,  Jackson,  La 
Crosso.  Monioe,  Pepin  and  Trempea 
lean  ooimtles  193,890 

Calumet.  Manitowoc,  Portage,  Waupaca. 
Waushara  and  Winnebago  counties 194,634 

Brown.  Door.  Kewaunee,  Marinette, 
Oconto  and  Outagamie  counties 179,097 

Ashlntid.  Florence,  Forest,  Iron.  Lasg> 
Inde.  Lincoln.  Marathon,  Oneida,  Price. 
Shaw^nno,  Taylor,  Vilas  and  Wood 
counties  190,975 

Barron,      Bayfield.    Burnett.    Chippewa, 
Doujrlas,  Dunn.  Pierce,  Polk.  i^t.  Crolx,r 
Sawyer  and  Washburn  counties 217,650 


2,069,042 
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POPULATION  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  IN  1900  AND  1890. 
Including  In  1890  population  specially  enumerated. 

Table  XII. 


Classification  of  States  and 
Territories. 


Population. 


1900. 


1880. 


Increase  +  Decrease  — - 
in 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Alabama 

Alaska   

Arizona  

Arkansas   

California    

Colorado  

Connecticut   

Delaware    

District  of  Columbia 

Florida    

Georgia   

Hawaii  

Idaho   

Illinois    

Indana  

Indian  Territory  .... 

Iowa   

Kansas   

Kentucky    

Louisiana    

Maine  

Maryland    

Massachusetts    .     . . . 

Michigan    

Minnesota 

M  Ississlppi    

Mkisourl   

Montana    

Nebraska   

Nevada    

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  

New   Mexico   

New   York   

North  Carolina   .   ... 

North    Dakota    

Ohio  

Oklahoma    

Oregon  

Pennsylvania    

Rhode. Island   

6outh   Carolina    

South  Dakota    

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   

Vermont    

Virginia    

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin    

Wyoming    

Total    


.828,697 
63,592 
122,931 
,311,664 
,485.053 
639,700 


1, 


,066,300 
42,335 

411,588 
,883,669 

195,310 
,268,894 
,893,810 

319,146 
,157.545 

398,331 

413,536 
,302.115 

428,556 
,340,316 

401,570 
.020.616 
.048,710 

276,749 

343,641 
,854,184 

518,103 

958,800 

,069,042 

92,531 


^76, 303, 387 


348.600 
,767.518 
,235.527 
210,779 
332,422 
,655.980 
3.57.232 
762,794 
,693.330 
62.555 


315, 

31, 

34, 
183, 
271, 
126, 
162, 

16. 

48, 
137, 
378, 

64, 

73. 
995, 
324 
211, 
319, 

42, 
288, 
263, 

33, 
145. 
566 
327, 
441, 
261, 
427, 
100, 
3, 
5, 

35, 
438 

35 
1,265 
275 
128 
485, 
319 

95 
1,044, 

83 
189, 

52 
253 
813 

65 

11 
198, 
160 
196, 
375 

29 


296 

540 

688 

353 

,655 

451 

162 

242 

326 

120 

978    ■ 

Oil 

224 

198 

,058 

878 

,556 

,387 

,639 

.037     I 

,380 

654 

.'"99 

092 

111 

670 

,480 

405 

Mi 

,020 

,058 

,736 

,028 

720 

,861 

163 

,216 

,856 

,832 

002 

,050 

167 

,970 

,098 

,183 

,970 

219 

204 

,871 

,006 

,712 

,976 


63.069,756 


13.233.631 


20.8 
98.4 
39.3 
16.3 
22.4 
30.6 
21.7 

9.6 
21.0 
35.0 
20.b 
71.1 
82.7 
26.0 
14.8 
117.  b 
16.7 

3.0 
15.6 
23.6 

5.0 
14.0 
25.3 
15.b 
33.7 
20.3 
16.0 
70.3 

0.3 
10.6 

9.3 
30.4 
21.9 
21.1 
17.1 
67.1 
13.2 
407.6 
30.2 
19.9 
24.0 
16.4 
15.2 
14.3 
36.4 
31.3 

3.* 
12.0 
45.7 
25.7 
22.2 
47.9 


21.0 


'Includes  91,219  persons  In  the  military  and  nnvnl  sorvico  of  the  United  States 
(IncluGing  civilian  employees,  etc.)  stationed  abroad,  not  credited  to  any  state 
or  territory. 
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*  GROSS  AREA  OP  THE  UNITED   STATES   AT  THE  DIFFERENT  CENSUS 

PERIODS. 
Table  XIII. 


-— s*-^^ 


Census  years. 


Sqaare  miles, 
gross  area. 


Census  years. 


Square  miles, 
gross  area. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 


827.844 
827.844 
1.999.775 
2.059.043 
2.069,043 
2.059.043 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1^ 
1^00 


2.980,969 
3.026.600 
3,025.600 
3,025.600 
3,025.600 
3.025.600 


AREA  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  IN   SQUARE  MILES  IN  1900. 
Table  XIV. 


7: 


ClasslflcatioQ  of  states  and  territories. 


Land 
surface. 


Water 
surfa<$e. 


Toral  land 

and  water 

surface. 


Alabama    

Alaska  

Arizona    

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado    

Connecticut   

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia   

Florida   

Georgia    

Hawaii   

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Indiana 

Iowa  

Kansas    

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine   

Maryland    

Massachusetts    

Michigan   

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri 

Montana  

Nebraska    

Nevada   

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey   .- 

New  Mexico  

New  York 

North  Carolina   

North   Dakota   

Ohio    

Oklahoma   

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island   

South  Carolina  '.. 

South  Dakota   

Tennessee  

Texas    

Utah   

Vermont  

Virginia   

Washington  

West   Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming 

Delaware  Bay 

Raritan  Bay  and  Lower  New  York  Bay. 


51.540 


112.920 

63.045 

155.980 

103.645 

4.845 

1,960 

60 

54.240 

58.980 


Total 


84.290 
56.000 
35,910 
31,000 
55.475 
81.700 
40.000 
45.420 
29.895 
9.860 
8.040 
57,430 
79.205 
46.340 
68,735 

145,310 
76.840 

109.740 
9,005 
7.525 

122.460 
47.620 
48.580 
70.195 
40,760 
38,830 
94.560 
44.9S5 
1.053 
30.170 
76,850 
41,750 

262.290 
82.190 
9,136 
40.125 
66.880 
24.645 
54.450 
97.575 


^2,970,038 


710 


100 

805 

2,380 

280 

145 

90 

10 

4.440 

495 


510 

650 

440 

400 

560 

380 

400 

3,300 

3,145 

2,350 

275 

1.485 

4.160 

470 

(SO 

770 

670 

960 

300 

290 

120 

1.550 

3,670 

600 

300 

200 

1.470 

230 

197 

400 

800 

300 

3.490 

2.780 

430 

2.326 

2,300 

136 

1.590 

815 

620 

100 


^55,562 


53.260 

590.884 

113.020 

53,860 

158.360 

103,925 

4,990 

2.060 

70 

58,680 

59.47b 

6.449 

84.800 

56,650 

36.350 

66,025 

66,025 

82.060 

40.400 

48,720 

33,040 

12,210 

8,315 

58,915 

83,365 

46.810 

69,415 

146.080 

77.510 

110,700 

9,806 

7.816 

122.580 

49.170 

52.250 

70,795 

41,000 

39,080 

96,090 

46,215 

1,260 

30,570 

77.650 

42»0GU 

266,780 

84.870 

9.6e& 

42,460 

69»180 

24.7S0 

6«,040 

100 


3.622.933 


'Exclusiye  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
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PART   III. 


Sweating  in  the  QarmentrMaking  Trad  s. 


MEANING  OF  THE  TER.\E  SWEATING  SYSTEM. 

The  conditions  described  by  the  term  ^^sweating,''  in  the  sense 
in  wiiich  it  is  used  today,  have  probably  always  existed.  The 
tenn  itself,  however,  is  net  so  very  okl.  It  probably  originated 
in  England,  a  country  the  industrial  development  of  which  is  al- 
inc«3t  identical  with  that  of  our  own.  In  Mr.  Howell's  ''Ccn- 
flicts  cf  Capital  and  Labor"  there  is  a  reference  on  page  114 
which  indicates  that  the  tenn  was  kncv.Ti  in  1814.  Mr.  Charles 
Kingsley  in  his  "Cheap  Clothes  and  Xasty,''  published  in  1849, 
describes  the  sweating  system  as  follows: — "Part  of  the  w^ork, 
if  not  the  whole,  is  let  out  to  contractors  or  middlemen — "sweat- 
ers," as  their  victims  significantly  call  them — who,  in  their  turn, 
let  it  out  again,  sometimes  to  the  workmon,  sometimes  to  fresh 
middlemen,  so  that  of  the  price  paid  for  labor  on  each  article, 
not  only  the  workmen,  but  the  sweater,  and  perhaps  the  sweater's 
sweater,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth,  have  to  dr^iw 
their  profit."  This  definition  ccnnects  sweating  with  the  sub- 
contract system  \\4iich  then  prevailed  and  still  is  cciiimon  in  the 
clothes  making  industries.  In  fact,  it  is  obviously  the  trend  of 
this  book,  as  a  whole,  not  only  to  describe  the  conditions  of  labor 
in  tlie  sub-eontract  trades  by  the  term  "sweating,"  but  even  to 
attribute  these  conditions  to  the  system  cf  contracting  and  sub- 
ccntracting. 

Tliis  definition,  however,  does  not  agree  vrith  the  conclusicns 
arrived  at  by  a  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  cp- 
12 
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]H)iiito(l  ill  1S(SS  to  investigate  sweating.  This  oonuuittee  de- 
lin(\s  it  as  *'tlie  taking  advantagx*  of  tlie  }K)oreT  and  more  help- 
l(^s  class(^x>f  workers.'', I t.s  evils,  tlie  eonimitteo  says,  are  known 
(1)  by  an  nnduly  low  rate  of  wages;  (2)  by  excessive  hours  of 
labor;  (3)  by  the  iinsanitary  state  of  the  honses  in  which  the 
work  is  carried  on.  The  committee  fiirtilier  savs:  "These  evils 
can  hardly  l>e  exaggerated.  The  earnings  of  the  lowest  class  of 
workers  are  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  existence.  The  hours  of 
lal>or  are  such  as  to  make  the  lives  of  the  workers'  periods  of  al- 
most ct^asel(»ss  toil,  hard  and  unlovely  t^)  the  last  degree.  Tlie 
sanitarv  ccmditions  under  -which  the  work  is  conduct-ed  are  not 
only  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed,  but  are 
dangerous  to  the  public,  esix^cially  in  the  case  of  the  trades  con- 
cerned in  making  clothes,  as  infectious  diseases  are  spread  by  the 
sale  of  the  garments  made  in  rooms  inhabited  by  pt^rsons  suffer- 
ing from  smalli)ox  and  other  diseas(*s."  This  committ-ee  also  as- 
signs much  less  importance  to  the  contractor  or  middleman  than 
did  Kingsley.  It  says  that  the  contractor  is  the  consequence, 
not  the  cause,  of  the  evil ;  the  instrument,  not  the  hand  whicli 
gives  motion  to  tlie  instrument,  and  that  he  is  absent  in  many 
cases  in  whicli  the  evils  complained  of  abound.  The  sweating 
system  may  exist  under  any  method  of  employment  when  thi» 
c(mditi(ms  of  the  labor  market  afford  abundant  materials  to  sup- 
ply an  unscrupulous  employer  \vitli  wH)rkers  helplessly  dei>end- 
cnt  on  him.  In  some  cases  the  man  kno^vn  as  a  sweater  is 
merely  an  agent,  kno.wing  nothing  of  the  business.  Sometimes 
ho  ax^s  the  ])art  of  a  foreman,* and  directs  the  work  of  every 
branch,  understanding  the  \vhole  business  thoroughly.  Often 
he  works  as  hard  as  any  of  his  employee. 

Tlu^e  two  lines  of  definition  fairly  represent  the  views  of 
English  investigators  of  the  subject.  As  a  whole,  they  do  noc 
differ  materially  from  those  held  in  this  country.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  definition  given  by  ilr.  Kingsley  in  England  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  siilistatitially  agrees  vrith  that  given  in  1892  by 
the  15un»au  of  Lal>or  of  Illinois  in  an  extensive  report  upon 
sweating  in  (Chicago.  This  report,  in  a  general  way,  holds  that 
the  sweating  systom  is  of  old  standi^ig;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  sur- 
viving remnant  of  the  system  which  immediately  preceded  the 
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factory  system,  a  relic  of  the  days  when  all  industry  was  chiefly 
conducted  upon  the  piece-price  plan  in  small  shope  and  in  the 
homes  of  the  workers.  The  actual  practice  of  the  sweating  sys- 
tem is  thus  described :  It  consists  of  farming  out,  by  cx)mpeting 
manufactui*ers  to  competing  contractors,  material  for  garments, 
which  in  turn  is  distributed  among  competing  men  and  women 
to  be  made  up.  The  middleman,  or  contractor,  is  the  sweater 
(though  he  may  also  be  himself  siibjected  to  pressure  from 
alx>ve),  and  his  employes  are  the  sweated  or  oppressed.  He  con- 
tracts to  make  up  a  certain  garment  at  a  given  price  per  piece, 
and  then  hires  otter  people  to  do  the  work  at  a  less  price,  his 
profit  being  the  difl^ei*enc^  between  the  two  prices. 

This,  undoubtedly,  correctly  describes  much  of  the  sweating 
done  in  the  garment-making  industries  of  this  country.  It  will 
be  noticed,  however,  that  the  description  implies  that  all  the 
work  is  done  through  the  contract  system,  while  in  actual  prac- 
tice this  is  not  the  case  as  many  of  those  making  wearing  apparel 
in  their  homes  obtain  the  material  from  or  are  employed  di- 
rectly by  the  wholesale  houses.  Considerable  importance  is  also 
attached  to  the  sub-contract  system.  Here,  as  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Kingsley  and  many  other  writers,  the  contractor  is  made 
the  essential  element  in  the  condition  of  sweating.  Col.  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  'TPractical 
Sociology^^  defines  sweating  as  "a  condition  under  which  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  work  in  a  ^ven  time  is  performed  for  a  mini- 
mum wage,  and  in  which  the  ordinary  rules  of  health  and  com- 
fort are  disregarded."  This  definition  is  much  broader  than 
those  just  discussed,  corresponding  more  closely  to  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Tx^rds. 

Four  definitions,  differing  considerably  as  to  their  scx>pe  and 
general  idea,  have  thus  been  joriven.  Those  of  Mr.  Kingsley  and 
that  of  the  Hlinois  Bureau  of  Labor  convey  the  impression  that 
sweating  is  a  more  or  less  distinct  system  of  employment  or  la- 
bor, inseparably  connected  with  tlie  sub-contract  system  in  the 
garment-making  industries.  •  That  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  that  of  Col.  Wright  imply  rather  that  it  is 
the  condition  under  which  the  poorer,  unskilled,  less  efficient  or 
more  helpless  workers  in  almost  any  occupation  arc  employed. 
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While  both  ideas  may  be  correct,  the  latter  is  broader  and  comes 
nearer  to  covering  the  sense  in  which  the  term  sweating  is  mostly 
used  today. 

Taken  both  together,  these  definitions  both  define  and  describe 
the  sweating  system.  Sweating  in  its  broad  sense  is  not  of  re- 
cent development.  In  this  country  the  conditions  peculiar  to  it 
can  be  traeed  back  almost  to  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  It  is  net, 
however,  an  American  institution,  nor  is  it  an  outgrowth  of  the 
factory  system.  The  conditions  described  existed  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  United  States  had  become  a  manufacturing  nation,  and 
befon3  machinery  and  steam  were  applied  to  production.  That 
is,  there  was  sweating  before  the  factory  system  was  ushered  in. 
In  fact,  sweating  is  a  remnant  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
of  the  system  of  production  which  preceded  the  factory^  system. 
Before  the  use  of  steam  and  machinery,  most  articles  w^ere  made 
by  hand  in  the  small  shop  or  home.  The  small  master  and  jour- 
neymen workers  were  then  the  producers.  Machinery  and 
steam  power  coming  into  vogue  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, changed  all  this.  Man,  with  the  assistance  of  these  forces, 
could  turn  out  more  goods  at  the  same  or  even  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  home  worker  coiild  when  aided  only  by  his  tools.  The 
result  was  speedy  and  definite.  The  making  of  goods  of  almost 
every  sort  was  taken  into  the  factories  which  shortly  began  to 
spring  up  on  every  hand.  The  master  and  journeyman,  thus 
deprived  of  their  former  mode  of  livelihood,  became  factory 
operatives.  This  change  occurred  in  every  industry  in  which 
machinery  cheapened  the  cost  of  production.  Generally  speak- 
ing, man  alone  can  not  successfully  compete  with  man  when 
aided  by  a  machine,  and  so  the  small  shops  went  out  of  existence 
and  work  was  taken  away  from  the  homes.  There  were  excep- 
tions, however,  to  even  this  i)hase  of  industrial  evolution,  for  in 
a  few  industries  work  is  still  largely  done  under  tlie  methods  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  and  it  is  in  these  that  sweating  is  oftenest 
found. 

Willie  the  sweating  system  is  a  relic  of  the  eighteenth  century 
master  and  journeymen  plan,  it  differs  from  it  in  many  ways. 
It  is  true  that,  in  both  cases  the  work  is  largely  performed  by 
hand  and  usually  in  small  shops  or  in  homes.     It  is  also  true 
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the  piece-price  method  is  common  to  both,  but  here  the  resem- 
blance ends.  The  master  and  journeyman  method  was  general 
while  the  sweating  system  is  confined  largely  to  a  few  trades  and 
its  workei*s  are  drawn  from  the  crowded  population  of  large 
cities.  In  the  former  system  competition  was  limited  some- 
times through  the  guilds,  sometimes  by  common  consent ;  in  tho 
latter,  competition  is  absolutely  unrestricted,  and  its  fearful  re- 
sults are  therefore  more  felt.  The  small  master  was  also  a 
dealer  as  well  as  a  worker,  and  the  journeymen  labored  more 
leisurely  tihan  the  sweat-shop  worker  does  today,  while  on  tho 
whole  he  enjoyed  a  much  higher  social  standing.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  points  in  which  the  two  differ. 

As  intimated,  sweating  is  neither  an  American  institution  nor 
an  outgrowth  of  the  factory  system,  though  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  it  exists,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities  of  tho  United  States.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  how 
an  evil  not  peculiar  to  our  institutions  has  come  to  be  a  part  oi 
our  industrial  and  social  life.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  the 
cause-  The  sweating  system  is  an  importation  from  Eastern 
and  Southern  Europe  where  the  old  hand-labor,  home-shop 
method  of  production  is  still  in  vogue.  Immigrants  from  those 
lands  know  of  no  other  metliod,  and  arriving  in  this  country  are 
ready  to  continue  their  former  mode  of  living  and  working  and 
find  nothing  strange  in  doing  so.  Other  forces  have  aggregated 
the  sweating  evil,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  immigration  of  this  sort 
which  furnished  the  first  and  the  real  conditions  for  its  gro\vth. 

A  FEW  FACTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  SWEATING. 

The  term  '^sweating"  is  quite  old  and  has  been  used  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  records  are  not  quite  clear  on  this  point,  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  term  was  first  used  in  tSie  tailoring  trades, 
the  very  industry  iq  which  the  evil  is  most  common  today.  At 
some  time  in  the  past  it  was  evidently  the  custom  of  tailoring 
firms  to  have  all  their  work  done  in  their  o\vn  shops.  !N^ot  only 
was  the  stock  kept  and  the  cutting  done  tihere,  but  tho  sewers 
workexl  under  the  same  roof.  This  condition  of  things  did  not 
continue  however.  The  masters  soon  discovered  they  could  save 
rent  and  profit  in  other  ways  by  having  paii:  of  their  work  "let 
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out''  to  tailors  who  were  willing  to  work  in  their  homes,  and 
gradually  this  became  the  general  practice.  These  homemakers 
were  paid  by  the  piece  and  in  order  to  earn  more  they  often 
worked  inordinately  long  hours.  Tailors  who  still  worked  reg- 
ular hours  in  the  larger  shops  took  the  matter  up,  and,  in  the 
discussions  that  followed,  termed  the  homemakers  "sweaters" 
— that  is,  persons  who  sweated  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the 
extra  earning.  Before  long  the  terin  was  applied  in  still  an- 
other sense.  Tailors  who  took  work  home  soon  found  that  they 
could  obtain  more  work  than  they  themselves  were  able  to  do. 
This  brought  about  a  new  order  of  things.  At  first  the  tailors 
pressed  their  families  into  service,  then  they  hired  other  tailors 
to  assist  them.  From  workmen  they  were  now  advanced  to  and 
became  small  masters  and  began  to  "sweat"  others  as  well  as 
themselves.  They  became  in  short  middlemen,  or  contractors, 
who  took  work  from  the  wholesalers,  saw  to  it  that  it  was  made 
up,  acted  as  overseers  as  well,  and  were  held  responsible  for  it 
all  until  the  garments  were  returned.  To  these  contractors 
the  tenn  "sweaters"  was  then  applied,  and  they  are  still  known 
;  by  tlie  name. 

^  Aside  from  these  special  applications  the  term  "sweater"  also 

gained  a  wider  and  more  general  meaning.  The  long  hours  in 
the  tailors'  garret  were  attended  by  other  evils  such  as  low  wages, 
unsanitary  surroundings  and  irregular  employment  and  with 
these  the  term  became  and  still  continues  to  bo  associated. 
There  are  many  examples  of  this.  Trade  unions,  for  in- 
stance, often  apply  the  term  to  employers  who  pay  less  than  the 
ruling  wage.  Social  workers  apply  it  to  the  unhealthy  condi- 
tions which  surround  the  workers  in  many  of  the  sweated  occu- 
pations. Others  again  apply  it  to  cases  where  thje  hours  of  work 
\.  are  longer  than  usual,  and  where  other  bad  conditions  exist.     In 

^  fact,  the  word  is  made  to  describe  the  condition  of  all  overworked, 

1^  -.  ^  underpaid,  ill-housed  and  generally  o])prossed  workers  no  matt-er 

V,'     ;  whore  they  are  found./riiongh  it  is  oftenest  used  rn  reference  to 

^^  the  chuss  in  the  congested  portions  of  the  larger  cities. 

0.-'  It  is  the  bad  off(H*t  of  such  conditions  on  the  workers  that  makes 

tliem  so  great  a  social  evil.     Txmg  hours,  low  wages,  and  unisan- 
itary  conditions  of  employment  result  not  only  in  poor  workers 
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but,  111  the  end,  in  poorly  made  gwxls.  Long  hours  are  bad  l)e- 
cause  they  reduce  the  physical  and  mental  energy  of  the  worker, 
leaving  no  tiine  for  rest  or  recreation  or  the  self  improvement 
that  might  otherwise  be  possible.  No  person  or  race  can  be  taxed 
constantly  to  the  limit  of  strength  without  serious  results  both  to 
themselves  and  their  descendants.  When  long  hours  are  associ- 
ated with  low  wages,  as  is  generally  tJie  case,  the  situation  is 
made  worse.  The  standard  of  life  is  lowered  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  workers  is  seriously  impaired.  Development  and  prog- 
ress of  the  individual  and  consequently  of  society  are  retarded, 
and  a  class  of  poor  and  even  dangerous  citizens  is  formed.  In 
a  republic  where  all  men  have  a  right  to  vote,  this  last  is  not  the 
least  of  tlie  dangers  enumerated. 

Unsanitary  conditions  in  workshops  or  homes  where  sweating 
is  carried  on  are  dangerous  not  only  to  those  directly  involved 
but  to  the  conmiunity  at  large.  Such  places  are  not  infre- 
quently the  breeders  of  disease,  the  starting  point  of  many  a 
seemingly  mysterious  epidemic.  Diseas(\s  of  an  infectious  na- 
tui-e,  breaking  out  in  such  a  place,  may  spread  either  through 
direct  contact  with  the  workers  or  through  garments  or  other 
articles  sent  out  from  it.  The  workers  coming  from  a  home 
where  there  is  a  case  of  infectioiis  disease  may  bring  the  germs 
to  their  fellows  in  the  ahop.  The  little  child  too  young  to  be 
placed  at  work  may  carry  the  disease  to  school  with  him  expos- 
ing other  children  and  threatening  the  health  of  many  families. 
Goods  sent  out  from  an  infected  shop  may  be  exposed  for  sale 
with  an  utt-er  regard Icv^sness  of  the  conditiims  under  which  they 
were  manufactured.  Instances  of  all  these  things  are  numer- 
ous in  any  community  where  sweating  exists,  though  the  pul)- 
lic  is  not  usually  cognizant  of  them.  They  should  demonstrate 
conclusively  to  ever^'  one  the  necessity  of  a  wise  regulation  of 
those  industries  that  foster  them. 

As  has  been  said,  sweating  is  often  associated  with  contract 
work  and  the  small  master.  This  master  usually  contracts  with 
a  Avln^lesaler  or  other  dealer  to  perform  a  cc^rtain  amount  of  work 
for  a  certain  price.  He  then  brings  this  work  to  his  Dwn  shop  or 
to  his  home  where  it  is  made  up  through  the  help  of  workei-s  eni- 
ployefl  by  him.     The  different*  l^etween  the  ]>rice  he  n^ceives  and 
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the  amount  he  fyays  out  to  his  workers  is  the  compensation  he  re- 
ceives for  his  time  and  efforts.  In  some  cases,  this  difference  is 
considerable  and  leaves  him  a  fair  profit.  In  other  cases,  and 
these  seem  to  bo  the  most  numerous,  his  profit  is  less  than  the 
earnings  of  his  best  workers.  In  many  instances,  this  small  con- 
tractor has  no  shop,  but  simply  sublets  the  work  to  others  who 
take  it  to  their  home  where  it  is  made  up  by  their  families  or 
perhaps  by  still  other  hired  persons.  Here  the  contractor  is  not 
the  real  employer.  He  simply  takes  the  work  at  one  price  and 
lets  it  out  at  anotlier  and  then  sees  to  it  that  the  goods  are  prop- 
erly returned  when  made  up.  In  all  cases  he  is  responsible  for 
the  work  from  the  time  the  material  leaves  the  wholesaler  until 
the  articles  made  from  it  are  returned  to  the  latter. 

But  why  does  the  dealer  have  his  work  done  throug'h  a  middle- 
man instead  of  employing  the  workers  directly  ?  The  answer 
to  this  is  not  always  easily  found.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is 
a  question  of  economy  and  convenience.  In  the  first  place,  such 
a  method  relieves  the  dealer  from  furnishing  and  maintaining 
a  shop.  Since  the  work  is  done  in  the  homes  or  cheap  shops 
and  the  contractor,  and  consequently  the  workers,  are  ground 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  this  may  be  a  matter  of  some 
economy  to  the  dealer.  Then  again  to  find  workers  and  manage 
a  she;]}  is  a  task  that  many  like  to  leavcf  to  others.  To  engage 
workers  who  will  take  the  material  home  and  also  see  to  its  distri- 
bution and  the  collection  of  the  completed  work  entails  less 
troulrle  and  effort.  Figuring  up  everything,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  it  would  erst  the  dealer  a  great  deal  more  to  have  the  work 
done  in  his  shop  or  to  personally  distribute  it  among  the  workers 
than  to  leave  all  this  to  the  contractor. 

The  contract  system  thus  seems  to  favor  l)oth  dieapness  and 
crnvenience.  In  point  of  cheapness  the  margin  may  l)e  5ven 
great^^r  than  would  at  first  a})pear.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
publiv'  opinicn  would  permit  a  well  known  house  to  hire  workers 
in  a  big  shop  on  the  same  teims  as  those  at  which  the  home  work- 
er.;, who  are  out  (^f  tlu^  public  eye,  may  Ik*  employed,  by  a  con- 
tractor. If  the  dealer  established  a  sho])  in  connection  witli  liis 
business  this  shop  would  have  to  Ik*  conducted  on  the  same  ad- 
vanced plan  as  that  followed  in  other  large  factories.     If  he 
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hired  the  home  and  small  shop  workers  directly  and  it  became 
known  that  he  sweated  tliem  to  the  same  extent  that  'he  is  often 
able  to  do  through  his  contractors ^he  might  soon  feel  the  effect 
upon  his  business.  The  contractor  is,  therefore,  a  sort  of  a  go- 
between,  a  medium  tlirough  which,  if  skillfully  managed,  the  cost 
of  production  may  be  kept  down.  He  is  thus  an  exceedingly  use^ 
ful  person.  There  are  many  dealers  in  clothing,  however,  who 
let  their  work  directly  to  the  home  worker.  In  such  cases  the 
workers  fetch  the  gcods  directly  from  the  dealer's  warehouse  and 
return  tlie  garments  after  they  have  been  made  up  in  their  homes. 
It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  this  method  results  in  no  bet- 
ter terms  to  the  workers,  than  when  a  contractor  is  employed. 

In  its  worst  forms  sweating  is  usually  found  in  the  congested 
districts  cf  the  larger  cities.  Here  the  poorer  people  live,  sleep, 
eat  and  work  in  the  same  room.  In  the  worst  tenement  districts 
the  shop  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  home.  In  other  occu- 
pations and  in  other  localities  sweated  individuals  may  be  found 
but  in  the  tenements  there  exists  the  sweated  class.  Here  it  is 
that  the  real  sweatshop  is  located,  and  here  it  is  that  the  sweater 
finds  his  recruits.  In  other  places,  one  or  another  symptom  of 
sweating  may  be  discovered,  but  here  all  phases  of  the  evil  are 
present.  Xot  only  are  the  earnings  at  the  lowest  point  possible 
for  the  work  to  go  on,  but  the  hours  are  extremely  long  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  often  beyond  belief.  It  is  the  squalor  in 
these  places  that  has  attracted  so  much  attention  to  them  and  that 
makes  them  so  important  a  problem. '  People  cannot  live  under 
such  conditions  and  be  temperate  and  moral.  Such  qualities 
wants  more  space,  better  food,  longer  rest  and  more  simshine,  and 
greater  cleanliness.  It  is  a  crime  on  the  part  of  society  to  do 
nothing  toward  wiping  out  this  evil,  especially  in  those  places 
where  it  has  appeared  in  its  worst  form. 

Sweating  is  also  associated  with  the  small  work  shop  and  home 
labrr.  This  is  OAving  to  lack  of  machinery  on  any  large  scale  in 
these  places  and  to  the  nature  of  the  wr  rk  itself  which  is  such  that 
it  can  1)0  easily  sulHlivide<l  and  distributed.  Cloth,  for  instance, 
which  is  cut  for  garments,  can  l)e  taken  almost  anywhere  to  Ik* 
madeup.  The  workers  can  obtain  it  either  from  the  contractor, 
or  from  the  dealer,  take  it  home,  make  it  up,  and  return  the  gar- 
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nient  either  partly  or  wholly  finished.  There  are  of  course  only 
a  few  industries  in  which  this  can  be  done.  Where  machinery 
is  used  the  material  must  be  brought  to  the  machine  and  when  it 
is  heavy  it  can  neither  be  carried  about  nor  readily  subdivided. 
In  such  cases  the  work  is  done  in  special  places  and  under  the 
piiblic  eye.  In  a  few  trades,  however,  it  is  often  done  in  the 
homo  or  small  shop,  away  from  public  view,  and  under  conditions 
that  can  only  become  known  through  special  investigations. 

The  height  of  the  sweating  evil  is  surely  reached  imder  the 
so-called  **task  system"  in  which  a  contractor  agrees  with  his 
workei's  that  they  shall  consider  a  certain  task  a  day's  work.  He 
then  solicits  work  upon  that  basis.  It  is  easy  to  see  to  what 
abuses  this  svstem  mav  lead.  In  dull  times,  or,  when  there  is 
a  depression  in  business,  the  tasks  are  often  increased  until  the 
workers  have  to  toil  perhaps  two  or  tliree  days  for  one  day's 
wage.  When  it  is  remembered  how  small  the  sweated  wages  are, 
even  at  the  best,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what  this  must 
mean.  Bad  as  it  is,  the  task  system  has  not  been  uncommon  in 
the  eastern  cities  of  this  country.  It  has  even  been  found  that 
in  some  cases  there  has  been  a  combination  between  contractor 
and  wholesaler  for  the  purj:>ose  of  increasing  the  tasks.  A 
more  vicious  combination  could  hardly  be  thought  of.  In  other 
cases  again  the  task  system  has  been  used  by  individual  con- 
tractors for  the  sole  purpose  of  underbidding  others.  This  is 
certainly  comi>etition  with  a  vengeance. 

Th'3  sweated  workers  are  almost  invariably  unskilled,  poor  and 
powork^ss  t-o  In^tter  themselves.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are 
iuimigrants  firmi  easteni  and  southern  Euroj)e,  people  ill  fitted 
for  the  oi)eration  of  high  class  machinerv^  and  for  modem  factory 
life.  The  sweatshop  is  nothing  new  to  them.  Many  of  them 
have  l)ec*n  accustomed  to  similiar  conditions  of  work  elsewhere 
and  they  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  here  with  but  little 
protest.  Tliere  is  little  else  for  them  to  do.  They  know  how  to 
do  only  one  thing  and  their  livelilKKKl  dt^pends  upon  finding  that 
thing  to  do.  The  Avork  is  all  done  by  hand  and  is  greatly  9ul>- 
(livi(l(  d  so  that  one  worker  }>erfonns  but  an  insignificant  part  of 
the  wliol(\  but  though  it  is  not  work  that  require^s  any  gn*-at  skill 
it  is  usually  the  only  thing  that  he  is  able  to  do  and  he  therefore 
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accepts  employment  at  it  at  any  price  and  under  any  conditions. 
The  supply  of  workers  is  always  far  in  advance  of  the  demand 
for  them  and  if  he  is  not  willing  to  make  concessions  and  endure 
hardships  he  must  give  way  to  someone  who  will.  Consequently, 
without  outside  aid  he  can  do  little  to  bring  about  a  change  for 
the  better  either  in  wages,  hours  of  emidoyment  or  sanitary  con- 
ditions. 

There  are  few  occupations  in  which  there  is  not  someone  who 
must  contend  with  one  or  more  of  the  evils  cited.  The  oppressed 
are  everywhere.  Tt  is  true  that  in  some  occupations  only  a  few 
have  any  real  hardships  to  bear  but  in  others  almost  the  entire 
body  of  workers  is  affected.  Perhaps  no  class  suffers  so  much  as 
the  garment  workers,  who  live  and  work  in  the  tenement  districts 
of  the  large  cities.  They  are  often  helpless  and  ineflScient,  while 
their  work  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  requiring  little  or  no  machin- 
ery and  capable  of  such  subdivision  that  it  can  easily  be  carried 
to  the  home  and  made  up  there.  It  requires  little  skill  and  con- 
sequently it  is  eagerly  sought  l)v  the  immigrant  class  and  by 
women  and  children  who  must  support  themselves  and  who  see 
no  other  way  of  doing  so.  Such  workers,  driven  by  necessity, 
will  work  on  any  terms.  Their  position  is  isolated  and  few  of 
them  have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  trades  union.  So  far, 
too,  they  have  practically  been  l)eyond  the  reach  of  every  other 
force  that  makes  for  better  conditions.  Even  factory  legislation 
and  inspection  have  failed  to  effectively  include  them  because  of 
the  prevailing  but  false  view  "that  every  man's  home  is  his 
castla" 

What  has  so  far  been  said  of  sweating  applies  in  a  general  way 
to  the  evil  wherever  and  however  it  is  found.  In  some  places  all 
the  symptoms  may  be  present.  In  others  only  a  portion  of  them 
may  be  detected. 

WHO  IS  THE  SWEATER  ? 

Since  there  is  sweating  there  must  be  a  sweater, — some  one 
who  if  really  responsible  for  the  fact  that  people  are  forced  to 
work  under  such  bad  conditions,  and  for  such  meagre  earnings. 
So  clearly  apparent  an  effect  must  have  a  cause  but  to  locate  this 
is  no  easy  matter  for  the  further  an  analysis  of  all  the  facts  bear- 
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ing  u]x>n  the  case  is  carried  the  more  complex  the  situation  be- 
cr>me8.  In  fact  it  soon  develops  that  the  underlying  reasons  for 
these  conditions  cannot  be  laid  wholly  at  the  door  of  any  one 
person  or  class.  The  cause  appears  to  be  inherent  Every  one 
in  general  seems  more  to  blame  than  someone  in  particular. 
.  The  sub-eontractor  or  the  person  who  brings  the  work  and 
workers  together  is  usually  charged  with  being  the  real  sweater 
and  he  is  often  pictured  as  a  gloating  monster  who  thrives  uppn 
his  fellow  men  if  he  does  not  actually  devour  them.  But  is  this 
view  well  founded  ?  Can  he  after  all  be  justly  blamed  for  the 
suffering  and  squalor  that  exist  among  those  whom  he  employs  ? 
It  is  a  question  that  has  not  received  the  attention  that  it  deserves 
but  a  survey  of  the  facts  points  to  this,  that  in  most  cases  the  con- 
tractor is  little  if  any  more  to  blame  than  anyone  else.  He  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  middleman,  serving  the  same  purpose 
in  his  line  that  contractors  do  in  other  kinds  of  business.  His 
position  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  retailer.  He  serves 
his  special  purpose.  Wherever  employed  he  is  found  necessary. 
Ho  brings  work  and  worker  together,  directing  the  work  and 
often  overseeing  all  the  details  of  it.  In  one  way  or  another  he 
works  as  hard  as  any  of  his  employes.  He  performs  services  that  • 
have  a  definite  and  necessary  place  in  the  social  system.  He  is 
also  as  much  a  victim  of  circumstances  as  anyone  else.  Compe- 
tition acts  upon  him  with  just  as  much  force  as  it  does  upon 
others  and  he  therefore  earns  no  more  in  proportion  to  the  social 
value  of  his  services  than  do  his  workers.  In  fact,  his  wages  are 
often  as  low  as  those  of  his  best  paid  l\ands.  Of  coure,  this  does 
not  make  it  impossible  for  the  contractor  to  be  oppressive  in  his 
methods  and  for  the  time  being  at  least  he  may  be  overpaid.  But 
such  instances  are  rare.  That,  as  a  rule,  the  sub-contractor  is  not 
the  real  oppressor  seonis  also  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in 
cases  Avhere  bo  has  been  done  away  with  and  where  the  workers 
deal  directly  with  the  wholesaler  the  situation  is  no  better.  In 
fact,  the  general  verdict  is  that  where  this  change  has  been  made 
the  condition  of  the  workers  often  becomes  worse  than  ever. 
The  wholesaler  now  assumes  the  duties  of  the  contractor,  then^ln 
saving  the  amount  the  latter  earned,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
this  amount  is  added  to  the  wages  of  the  workers  nor  does  it  im- 
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ply  that  the  terms  of  labor  will  be  any  better  than  they  were  be- 
fore.    On  the  (^ntrarv  it  has  been  proved  frequently  that  the 
wholt?saler  ,oan  drive  even  harder  bargains  and  is  no  more  in- 
clined to  be  merciful  than  was  the  contractor.     All  these  facts 
go  to  show  that  the  sub-contractor  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  real  cul- 
prit.    Indeed  tliey  seem  to  prove  the  contrary  for  when  the  sub- 
contractor sweats  his  workers  it  is  usuallv  because  he  is  hinurif 
sweated  and  cannot  do  otherwise  if  he  would  remain  in  business. 
But  if  the  contractor  is  not  always  the  real  sweater  who  is? 
Many  hold  that  he  is  to  be  found  in  the  real  employer,  and  since 
some  of  the  worst  cases  of  sweating  exist  where  the  workers  are 
employed  directly  by  the  wholesaler  there  is  good  ground  for  that 
position.     Upon  a  closer  examination  of  the  facts,  however,  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  modify  this  view  also.     Many  of  the 
dealers  are  unscrupulous  and  greedy  and  in  all  their  transactions 
with  their  employes  take  full  advantage  of  their  superior  ix>si- 
tion.     They  are  often  guilty  of  serious  abuses,  not  only  when 
they  deal  directly  with  the  workers,  but  in  indirect  w^ays  as  well. 
Hard  bargains  usually  result  in  a  low  cost  of  production.    Those 
who  can  produce  the  cheapest  c^n  also  sell  at  the  lowest  price. 
The  employer  who  pays  the  lowest  wages,  rexjuires  the  longest 
hours  of  work  and  provides  the  poorest  accoimnodaticns  for  his 
workers  is  often  able  to  undersell  fair  and  honest  empl(/yers  in 
the  market.     In  this  way  the  unscrupulous  bargainer  forces  all 
others  in  his  line  to. adopt  his  methods  cr  get  out  of  business. 
That  such  employers  are  the  real  sweaters  few  will  question.    An- 
other class  of  employers,  who  may  be  held  morally  ivsponsible 
for  the  hardships  they  inflict  upon  the  workers  are  those  who, 
w*hile  enjoying  special  advantages,  fail  to  share  them  with  their 
employes.     On  the  other  hand,  employers  who  are  exposed  to  th(» 
full  force  of  capitalistic  competition  cannot  in  many  cases  pay 
higher  wages  than  they  do  without  either  lowering  the  margin  of 
profit  down  to  a  point  where  capital  would  be  withdrawn,  or 
wiping  it  out  altogether.     A  majority  of  employers  are  in  this 
position.     Many  of  they  are  doing  all  thev  can  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  their  workers.     In  fact,  not  a  few  go  a  great  deal 
out  of  their  w^ay  in  order  to  attain  this  end.     With  these  facts 
in  mind,  it  is  certainly  clear  that  all  employers  should  not  be 
classed  as  sweaters. 
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Tlie  public  which  purchases  and  consumies  the  goods  has  also 
bcxm  regarded  as  the  sweater.  This  may  not  at  first  seem  quite 
clear,  yet  nevertheless  the  point  is  not  ill  taken.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
most  far  seeing  view  of  all.  The  people,  it  is  said,  demand  cheap 
goods.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand  producers  are  forced  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  production  which  means  lower  wages  and  po9r 
conditions  and  the  sweating  evil  can  thus  bo  traced  back  to  the 
general  desire  for  low  priced  goods.  There  is  more  back  of  this 
view  than  appeal's  at  first  glance.  On  the  part  of  the  purchasers 
there  is  certainly  a  strong  and  well  defined  demand  for  low 
prices  but  this  is  not  entirely  caused  by  a  desire  for  cheapness  in 
itself.  In  many  cases  the  real  reason  will  be  found  in  an  ina- 
bility to  distinguish  between  the  goods  that  are  relatively  cheap 
or  dear  and  between  the  good  and  the  poor  in  quality  and  work- 
manship. The  people  have  hmght  poor  goods  at  high  prices  so 
often  that  they  have  become  suspicious  and  conclude  that  the  risk 
is  less  when  t!he  price  is  small  so  they  buy  accordingly.  The  art 
of  adulteration  and  deception  therefore  comes  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  Sfxjial  demand. 

Whatever  the  cause  the  fact  remains  that  almost  everyone  is 
looking  toward  the  bargain  counter,  and  is  stimulated  in  his  pur- 
chasing by  the  show  of  low  prices  made  there.  That  botli  dealer 
and  producer  should  endeavor  to  meet  this  demand  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  anything  tliat  will  increase  their  sales  is  only  natural. 
It  is  also  easy  to  figure  out  what  the  efi'ect  of  this  upon  wages  and 
other  conditions  of  work  is  likely  tx>  be.  Business  is  carried  on 
for  profit.  Noitlier  consumers  nor  producers  are  willing  to  con- 
hider  any  other  eflFeot  than  what  is  to  their  immediate  interest. 
Wiar.  is  to  their  ultimate^  advantage  in  most  cases  is  entirely  dii^ 
regarded.  So  long  as  both  consumers  and  producers  as  such  are 
guided  exclusively  by  the  idea  of  gain  and  disregard  entirely  the 
social  effect  of  their  actions  as  well  as  the  ethical  principles  in- 
volved tlie  weaker  classes  have  little  hope  of  relief.  Social  evils 
such  as  sweating,  can  be  completely  wiped  out  through  social  ac- 
tions only.  Efforts  of  individuals  or  classes  may  be  of  some 
temporary  assistance,  but  in  the  veiy  nature  of  things  they  can 
not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  In  view  of  this  it  is  not  easy  ti> 
escape  the  thought  that  the  public,  or  society  ^t  large,  is  after  all 
the  real  sweater. 
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SOME  CAUSKS  OF  SWEATING. 

Xo  one  cause  of  swc^ating  is  j)erhai)s  more  serious  than  the  over- 
supply  of  poor  and  low-skilled  lalx)r,  which  is  to  l)e  found  in  such 
quantity  in  the  larger  cities  and  which  is  recruited  mostly  from 
the  inmiigrant  class  though  women,  children  and  unfortunate 
persons  generally  find  place  in  it.  All  such  workers  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage at  every  turn  of  life,  but  the  newly  arrived  immigrant 
is  beset  with  special  difficulties.  In  many  of  the  ccmntries  of 
southern  and  eastern  Europe,  whence  he  conu^,  the  old  hand 
lal)or  method  of  industry  is  still  in  vogue.  Production  is  carried 
on  in  the  small  shop  or  in  the  home,  and  machinery'  and  steam 
pawer  are  practically  unknown.  Industrial  life  follows  along 
the  ways  of  the  ante-factorv  period,  the  methods  in  use  being  en- 
tirely different  from  those  of  western  Europe  and  of  the  Unit^Jil 
States.  Some  of  these  countries  lack  even  a  fair  public  school 
system  so  that  the  common  jK?ople  have  but  little  education.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  tliat  natives  of  these  countries,  brought  up  un- 
der such  conditions,  have  neither  the  skill  nor  the  habits  of  life 
that  fit  them  for  factory  work  here.  They  are  not  adapted  to  it. 
Such  trades  as  they  may  have  learned  belong  to  a  past  age  and 
the  modem  factory  does  not  desire  their  services  sinc^  they  can 
not  operate  the  delicate  and  nicely  adjusted  machinery  in  use 
there.  But  the  immigrant  must  live  and  therefore  he  must  work. 
^Vhat  ghall  he  do?  If  he  has  the  strength  he  may  find  irregular 
employment  at  common  labor,  but  if  he  is  weak  and  sickly  he 
must  find  something  else,  something  suited  to  his  mental  and 
physical  equipment  and  something  that  may  be  qtiickly  learned. 
Garment  making  offers  such  advantages  and  the  immigrant  takes 
to  it  naturally. 

Women  and  children  who,  in  their  enforced  pursuit  of  a  liveli- 
ho(xl,  have  joined  this  rank  of  workers  are  im|)osed  upon  to  even 
a  greater  extent  than  is  the  immigrant.  True,  they  know  the 
language  and  the  customs  of  the  countr\%  but  they  an*  hampered 
in  many  other  ways.  Afany  of  the  women  are  wives  and  mothers 
upcm  whom  the  burden  of  a  family's  support  luus  fallen,  or  they 
are. widows  left  with  helpless  children  Uy  rear,  or  unmarried 
women  dependent  solely  upon  their  own  exertions  for  support 
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and  but  poorly  fitted  for  the  task.  Those  with  families  find  it 
impossible  to  leave  them  for  any  length  of  time  and  so  take  the 
kind  of  work  that  can  be  done  in  their  homes.  The  children 
are  in  a  still  more  pitiable  condition.  They  are  often  weak 
and  sickly.  Their  schooling  has  hoen  limited  and  they  have 
never  had  any  of  the  advantages  which  most  children  enjoy. 
From  the  beginning  their  sordid  little  lives  have  been  mere 
rounds  of  drudgery  and  want.  Forced  into  work,  they  too  take 
what  comes  easiest  and  lies  closest  at  hand.  The  men  among 
this  class  of  workers,  aside  from  the  immigrants,  are  usually 
those  who  have  lost  work  and  health  and  often  hope.  They 
have  been  worsted  in  the  battle  of  life  and  have  given  up  the 
stniggle.  Sometimes  they  are  cripples,  liandicappe<l  for  the 
race.  Yet  they  too  must  live  and  so  they  take  what  they  find, 
accepting  such  terms  as  their  employer  chooses  to  make,  pre- 
ferring that  to  either  starvation  or  beggary. 

It  is  from  these  varying  classes  of  unfortunat<is  that  the  so- 
called  sweated  ranks  are  recruite<l.  They  are  the  workers  who 
rccc  ivo  the  lowest  wages,  work  the  longest  hours  and  suflter  from 
the  excatesr  abuses  generally.  The  reason  is  plain  enough.  In 
the  first  place  they  are  less  efficient  than  the  average  worker  and 
consequently  are  worth  less  to  an  employer.  Then  again,  they 
arc  subjected  to  a  fierce  competition  for  places.  There  arc  al- 
ways more  workers  than  work  in  these  trades  for  the  work  as  a 
rule  requires  little  skill  and  can  be  done  by  almost  anyone.  It  is 
therefore  sought  by  all  such  who  are  looking  for  employment. 
Such  workers  usually  get  the  short  end  of  the  bargain  because 
they  are  not  iii  a  position  to  hold  out  for  a  better  one.  They  are 
not  organized,  organized  action  being  foreign  to  them.  If  one  of 
their  number  should  refuse  the  conditions  offered  by  the  em- 
ployer some  one  else  would  promptly  accept  them.  In  almost 
every  respect  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances.  They  are 
neither  in  a  position  to  make  a  good  bargain  nor  to  refuse  a  poor 
one  so  long  as  there  is  enough  wages  coupled  with  it  to  ensure  the 
barest  living. 

This  is  what  unequal  competition  leads  to.  The  strong  can 
exact  good  terms,  the  weak  and  needy  can  not.  There  are  many 
conditions  in  life  where  unrestricted  cqmj>etition  is  the  very  re- 
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verse  ef  liberty,  a  fact  which  is  being  more  and  more  generally 
recognized.  What  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  more  restrictive  legislation  ?  What  other 
reasons  are  there  for  the  great  combinations  of  capital  on  the  one 
hand  and  labor  on  the  other?  In  cut-throat  competition  the 
v/eaker  side  is  doomed  frcm  the  start.  The  weaker  capitalist 
needs  protection  frcm  those  who  are  stronger  and  the  result  is  a 
combination.  The  workers  need  protectioti  from  their  own  com- 
l>ctition  and  hence  form  imions.  Then  these  two  forces  clash. 
There  is  a  struggle  between  capital  on  the  one  hand  and  labor  on 
the  other.  In  such  struggles  the  weaker  side  ultimately  give3 
wav,  and  usually  the  weaker  side  is  labor.  Tlie  employment 
contract  lx)tween  capital  and  labor  is  the  result  of  bargaining, 
and  when  it  .comes  to  bargaining  power  tha  workers,  as  a  rule, 
are  far  inferior.  This  is  true  even  when  they  are  organized. 
It  is  this  fact  that  has  brought  about  legislation  in  favor  of 
labor  and  the  weaker  classes,  generally.  Our  present  factory 
laws  are  simply  efforts  to  limit  competition  and  its  injurious 
cflFects  upon  the  workers.  This  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  trade 
union.  Both  are  steps  in  the  right  direction  and  both  have 
lieen  the  means  of  doing  much  good.  Unfortunately,  however, 
neither  covers  the  whole  field.  The  workers  who  have  been 
described  are  not  organized,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  act 
together  if  they  were.  They  are  too  scattered  and  too  needy 
to  do  so.  Neither  have  they  as  yet  derived  much  benefit  from 
the  enforcement  of  the  factory  acts,  which  seldom  apply  to  the 
conditions  tliat  most  vitally  affect  thes3  people. 

One  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  sweating  is  to  l)e  found  in  the 
(;ver-3upply  of  cheap  and  needy  lalxir  arising  largely  frcm  immi- 
gration. A  constant  stream  of  workers  jKuiring  into  any  country 
or  place  is  bound  to  affect  the  supply.  The  increase  cf  labor  is 
then  both  natural  and  artificial,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
before  the  supply  becomes  greater  than  the  demand.  When  that 
point  is  reached  the  pressure  begins.  The  workers  must  have 
employment  and  in  struggling  to  obtain  it  come  into  c(>nii>etiti()n 
with  other  workers.  One  person  will  offer  to  work  cheaper  than 
another  and  that  other  will  under  bid  him  and  so  on  until  the 
effect  on  wages  and  conditions  is  such  as  to  reduce  the  standard 
13 
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fcr  all.     When  a  large  iiroportion  of  these  immigrants  are  of  the 
inferior  classes  of  workers  the  results  are  still  worse. 

The  substitution  of  machinery  for  skilled  hand  work  aiso  tends 
t(  •  increase  the  supply  of  cheap  labor,  though  it  is  true  that  in  this 
case  the  increase  is  an  indirect  one.  When  a'  worker  is  throwTi 
out  of  his  trade  bv  the  adoption  of  a  machine  which  makes  all  the 
tkill  that  he  had  heretofore  acquired  useless  he  must  look  about 
him  for  something  else  to  do.  Unfortunately,  in  seeking  env 
ployment  his  tendency  is  to  drift  downwards  to  inferior  kinds  of 
Avork  and  so  he  helps  to  increase  the  pressure  at  the  bottom. 

The  existence  of  the  sweating  evil  is  also  frequently  attributed 
to  the  contract  or  small  shop  system.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  this  diould  be  the  case.  As  shown  before,  sweating 
is  always  inseparably  associated  with  the  small  contractor,  the 
small  shop  and  home  labor  and  ihat  a  system  including  these 
should  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  causes  of  sweating  is  only 
natural.  In  considering  the  system  in  its  several  connections 
it  becomes  apparent  that  it  is  at  least  partly  to  blame. 

The  leading  industrial  tendencies  of  the  age  arc  plainly 
towards  larger  and  larger  units  of  production.  In  many  indus- 
tries the  small  shop  disappeared  long  ago.  In  others  it  is  being 
rapidly  done  away  with.  In  only  a  few  does  the  small  producer 
t'cem  to  be  able  to  hold  his  own  successfully  against  the  larger 
houses  and  the  garnunt-making  trade  is  one  of  these.  •  In  some 
manner  this  trade  has  managed  to  resist  tendencies  that  have  had 
a  most  powerful  effect  on  all  other  lines  of  business  and  the  ques- 
lion  that  naturally  arises  is  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  small  shop 
p.visessing  certain  economic  advantages  over  the  large  one.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  every  tiling  is  in  favor  of  production  on  a  large 
\y.'i\]i\  The  big  shop,  as  a  rule,  can  })roduce  at  a  lower  cost  and, 
if  ne<*essary,  sell  at  a  Ir^wer  price  than  its  small  comi)etitor.  It. 
is  this  that  drives  the  little  fell<AVS  out  of  business.  But  thf* 
t  weatvd  trades  seem  to  bo  an  excei)tion  to  the  rule.  Apparently 
they  enj(;y  economic  advantage^  of  a  kind  not  peculiar  to  the 
1  ig  shop,  and  hence  are  able  to  continue  in  business,  if  not  always 
to  nionoiKdize  the  trade. 

The  iirst  of  these  apparent  economic  advantages  is  the  fact 
that  the  smaller  shops  pay  lower  wages  than  the  large  ones. 
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They  are  able  to  do  this  because  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  operate.  They  employ  a  lower  grade  of  help ;  their  hands 
are  often  helpless,  ignorant,  unorganized  and  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  labor  market  In  short,  they  are  the  very  class  of  workers 
who  must  accept  what  is  offered  them.  Besides  this,  such  shops 
are  usually  hidden  from  sight  and  no  one  known  nuich  about 
them.  Their  proprietors  are  not  subject  to  either  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  which  when  aroused  always  exerts  itself  for 
fair  conditions,  nor  to  their  employes'  concerted  demands  for 
better  terms.  They  thus  may  do  pretty  much  as  they  please. 
Under  such  conditions  the  inevitable  tendency  is  towards  the 
minimum  wage  and  wrong  conditions  generally. 

Tho  larger  factories,  on  the  other  hand,  are  constantly  before 
the  public  and  the  conditions  in  them  become  known.  Their  em- 
ployes are  also  likely  to  be  much  more  intelligent  and  are  often* 
well  organized.  Consequently  the  conditions  which  obtain  in 
the  so-called  sweatshops  would  not  be  long  tolerated  in  the  larger 
factories. 

Work  in  many  of  the  sweated  occupation^  depends  upon  the 
season,  and  in  consequence  of  this  is  very  irregular.  Few  offer 
steady  work  the  year  around,  and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  the  trade.  For  several  reasons  this  irregularity  is  felt 
less  by  the  small  shop  than  by  the  large  employer.  The  person 
who  only  employs  a  few  hands  and  works  in  his  home  or  in  his 
living  rooms  has  practically  no  plant  to  maintain,  and  little,  if 
any  rent  to  pay  that  can  be  charged  against  his  business.  When 
business  is  dull  he  may  lose  his  own  time,  but  that  is  alwut  all. 
There  is  no  direct  expense  piling  up  against  him  l:K?cau8e  of  his 
plant.  With  the  large  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  conditions 
are  entirely  different.  They  have  large  and  costly  buildings  to 
maintain  and  a  great  deal  of  high  priced  machinery  to  keep  up. 
They  also  as  a  rule  pay  large  rentals.  The  plant  and  uiaeliinerv 
depreciate  almost  as  much  when  standing  idle  as  when  in  oj>era- 
tien  and  interest  on  the  investment  accumulates  just  the  same 
whether  tho  factory  is  running  or  not.  T.arge  factories  can  not 
remain  idle  even  for  short  periods  without  incurring  s(»rious 
losses.  As  a  rule,  they  nuist  run  or  go  under.  High  organiza- 
tion in  order  to  succeed  mu^t  bq  combined  with  rc^ilarity  of 
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operation.  This  is  an  essential.  Low  organization,  on  the  other 
hand,  readily  lends  itself  to  irregularity.  He  who  employs  a 
few  persons  only  and  uses  his  living  rooms  as  his  workshop  can 
stop  work  and  turn  his  help  out  at  any  time  without  incurring 
any  extra  expense. 

Most  of  the  small  employers  in  sweated  occupations  thus  have 
neither  extra  interest,  rent,  or  maintenance  to  meet  when  idle. 
Neither  are  they  troubled  by  the  demands  of  unions  and  can 
therefore  pay  lower  wages  and  get  along  more  cheaply  than  can 
the  larger  concerns.  They  can  work  as  many  hours  as  they  please 
and  disregard  many  things  likely  to  involve  some  expense.  Up 
to  the  present  writing  almost,  they  have  been  outside  the  juria.- 
diction  of  the  factory  inspector,  or  else,  owing  largely  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  work  they  have  successfully  evaded  the 
.  factory  laws.  This  of  course  is  another  savijig,  for  it  should  not 
bo  supposed  that  it  costs  nothing  to  fully  comply  with  these  regu- 
,  lations.  Most  of  the  items  enumerated  do  not  cut  much  of  a 
figure  when  considered  alone  it  is  true,  but  when  all  of  them  are 
taken  into  account  they  constitute  a  distinct  advantage  which 
operates  in  favor  of  the  small  shop  and  the  home  worker. 

The  employers  are  often  blamed  for  the  existence  of  the  sweat- 
ing system.  When  they  disregard  their  duties  or  take  undue  ad- 
vantage of  their  superior  strength  in  dealing  witli  their  employee 
this  charge  is  likely  to  be  true.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
employers  of  today  care  less  for  the  welfai*e  of  their  employes 
than  did  those  of  the  past,  a  fact  undoubtedly  due  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  labor.  With  the  development  of  the  present  indus- 
triiil  system  the  gulf  between  employer  and  employe  has  ever 
grown  wider.  Few  enterprises  are  now  managed  directly  by 
the  owners.  The  business  is  conducttxl  by  managers  and  super- 
intendents, persons  of  rare  ability  and  grasj),  but  who  are  for  all 
that  simply  hired  ma^^ters.  These  persons  do  the  actual  work<)f 
(jrganizing,  and  control  not  only  the  investment  or  capital  of  real 
owners  but  also  labor  itself.  I'pon  them  employment  depends. 
The  real  ownei*s  have  no  direct  voice  in  the  matter.  In  most 
eases  they  do  not  even  know  the  number  employed,  and  certainly 
they  rarely  know  anything  al>out  the  actual  conditions  under 
which  the  work  is  doiie.     It  follows  that  tjiere  can  be  little  of 
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that  sympathy  and  considerate  treatment  of  the  more  helpless 
wi.'rker-s  which  might  mean  the  difference  In^tween  suffering  and 
comfort.  The  manager  is  responsible  to  the  investors  for  the 
conduct  of  their  busine^ss  and  wishes  to  make  as  good  a  showing 
as  possible.  He  is  actuated  by  purely  business  reasons  only 
and  he  treats  his  hands  as  ho  does  his  capital.  Their  condition 
is  likely  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  status  of  the  market. 

This  was  not  always  true.  *  Under  the  old  system  the  master 
and  his  journeymen  worked  together  in  the  same  shop.  The 
raastei-  knew  all  about  liis  workers.  The  mutual  relations  he- 
tween  them  were  much  closer  than  now.  The  market  they  sup- 
plied was  narrow  but  regular.  The  master  was  in  position  to 
regulate  his  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve,  at  the  same  time, 
the  best  interests  of  both  himself  and  his  workers.  Such  condi- 
tions naturally  tended  to  increase  a  sense  of  responsibilty  on  the 
part  of  the  masters.  So  far  as  employment  is  concerned  its  reg- 
ularity also  seems  to  have  been  greater  under  the  old  system 
than  under  the  new. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  workers  them- 
selves were  so  much  better  off  then  than  they  are  now.  The 
greater  security  of  employment  wasi,  of  course,  an  important 
matter,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  close  relation  between  mas- 
ter and  worker  contributed  to  this  was  of  the  greatest  value. 
That  this  relation  was  advantageous  in  every  other  way  is  not 
so  certain.  If  the  master  was  harsh  his  continuous  presence 
could  only  prove  irritating..  Both  real  and  money  wages  were 
also  lower  then  than  now,  and  the  hours  of  labor  were  longer. 
While  the  old  system  offered  greater  security  to  the  workers,  it 
is  also  true  that  it  was  fraught  with  many  disadvantages. 

The  employer's  lack  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  his 
workers  is  today  largely  offset  by  compulsory  regulations. 
When,  in  the  early  days  of  the  factor}'  system,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  employers  shirked  their  responsibilities  as  such,  the 
statej  in  its  own  interest,  began  to  l<»k  about  for  a  remdy.  A 
long  and  bitter  discussion  followed.  Various  remedies  were 
proposed.  The  contest  finally  ended  by  the  enactment  and  fair 
trial  of  factory  and  liability  laws,  and  the  appointment  of  in- 
spectors for  their  enforcement.     The  duties  which  the  employ- 
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ers  had  and  tried  to  evade  were  tlins  taught  them  by  the  state. 
So  far  as  they  go  these  laws  have  proved  effective,  but  there  are 
many  evils  which  they  fail  to  reach  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
many  ways  they  should  be  exfended. 

Sweating  is  one  of  the  evils  that  the  state  has  so  far  done  but 
little  to  efface  or  regulate,  though  its  character  is  such  as  to  make 
it  a  proi>er  subject  for  state  control.     It  has  attracted  wide  at- 
tention, and  it  is  certainly  seriouS  enough  to  demand  some  ac- 
tion.    But  so  far  only  feeble  efforts  to  cure  this  blemish  on  so- 
ciety have  been  made.       We  have  noted  the  characteristics  of 
this  evil.     They  are  precisely  those  which  are  likely  to  result 
from  unrestricted  competition  between  strong  and  unscrupulous 
employers  on  the  one  hand  ,and  a  weak,  unorganized  and  help- 
less class  of  workers  on  the  other.     All  the  bad  results  of  such 
crmipetition  are  present,   and  they  have  been  brought  about 
through  the  operation  of  industrial  and  social  forces.       How 
much  employers  are  to  blame  for  this  condition  may  be  a  ques- 
tion.    To  charge  them  with  all  the  evil  results  of  their  failure 
to  live  up  to  their  duties  as  employers  may  not  be  fair.     Yet 
that  they  are  at  least  partly  the  cause  of  much  of  the  sweating 
that  is  done  can  not  well,  be  denied.     Had  the  factory  laws  and 
inspection,  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  service,  been  made  to 
cover  the  small  shop  and  home  worker  as  well  as  the  factory 
there  would  be  little  or  no  sweating  today,  for  a  free  operation 
of  those  foi'ces  which  make  for  this  great  evil  would  have  been 
thoroughly  ehcckf^l  long  ere  this. 

The  high  rent  in  cities  and  tlie  importation  of  goods  made 
under  sweated  conditions  elsewhere  has  also  aggravated  the 
sweating  eWl.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  in  cities  where 
rents  aro  Jjigh  the  poor  live  in  wTetched  houses  and  under  more 
crowded  conditions  than  in  places  where  rents  are  lower.  Over- 
crowding is  by  many  regarded  as  one  of  the  worst  features 
of  sweat 'ng.  The  fact,  however,  that  high  rent  is  also  a  cause. 
of  the  evil  is  not  suggestive  for  it  calls  attention  to  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  all  the  remedies  proposed — that  of  providing 
better  housing  accommodations  for  the  poor.  Local  and  state 
administrations  as  well  as  philanthropists  generally  would  dd 
well  to  consider  this  idea. 
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The  ii'iportation  of  goods  which  come  into  direct  competition 
with  goods  made  here  also  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  trade, 
amounting  practically  to  the  same  thing  as  the  immigration  of 
sweated  labor.  This  proposition  will  probably  bo  disputed. 
But  no  matter  how  treated  there  is  no  escape  from  its  tnith. 
Immigrntion  of  such  labor  increases  the  number  of  workers  in 
the  already  overcrowded  labor  market.  The  importation  of 
goods  made  under  sweated  conditions  decreases  the  amount  of 
work  that  must  be  done  in  the  sweated  trades.  In  eitJier  case 
the  amount  of  work  for  each  worker  is  decreased.  This  is  the 
came  as  saying  Uiat  it  takes  work  away  from  the  workers  and 
causes  more  idleness. 

REMEDIES  FOR  SWEATING.       - 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  point  out  briefly  just  what  the  so- 
called  s\vx*ating  system  really  is,  what  class  of  workers  are  mostly 
affected  by  it  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  its  existence.  As  de- 
fined by  the  best  investigators  of  the  subject  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  term  does  not  stand  for  any  particular  system  of  em- 
ployment^ but  sums  up  the  general  conditions  under  which 
persons  cf  little  skill  and  efficiency  and  who  are  more  or  less 
powerles-i  to  contend  with  the  world  are  forced  to  work ;  that  the 
term  *^sv;eating"  has  come  to  stand  for  low  wages,  long  hours 
and  uns.»nitary  work  places;  that  usually  it  is  avSsociated  with 
the  eub-contract  system,  work  in  small  shops  and  poor  homes ; 
that  when  the  term  was  first  used  it  was  applied  to  piece  workers 
in  the  tiuloring  trades  who  in  order  to  earn  more  worked  long 
hours,  literally  "sveating"  themselves;  that  later  the  name 
"sweater'^  was  applied  to  small  contractors  who  "sweated" .  not 
only  themselves  but  the  people  they  hired  to  assist  them.  It 
has  also  been  seen  that  while  sweating  may  be  found  in  almost 
any  occupation  the  term  is  mostly  used  in  connection  A\4th  the 
garment-making  trades;  that  the  small  contractor  in  these  trades, 
who  is  commonly  known  as.  the  sweater,  is  little  more  than  a 
necessary  and  convenient  middleman  and  that  the  real  sweater 
is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  community  at  large.  In  seek- 
ing the  causes  of  this  evil  it  has  been  shown  that  they  are  to  be 
found  mostly  in  the  over-supply  of  cheap  labor ;  in  certain  eco- 
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nornic  advantages  which  the  small  shop  or  home  worker  enjoys 
over  the  larger  factories ;  in  tJiose  employers  who  take  advantage 
of  tlieir  £]uperior  strength  to  drive  hard  bargains  with  their  em- 
ployea;  in  high  rents;  in  immigration  of  cheap  labor  and  in  the 
imr-oi  talion  of  goods  made  under  the  sweated  conditions.  . 

This  Jeads  np  to  the  pertinent  question  of  remedies  and  the 
query  aiises  as  to  whether  a  cure  is- possible  or  whether  the  evil 
is  of  sucii  a  nature  that  it  can  never  be  successfully  effaced  from 
society.  Such  questions  have  been  widely  and  earnestly  dis- 
eusr.ed  both  from  the  theoretical  and  practical  standpoint. 
Many  able  investigators  take  a  most  pessimistic  view  of  the  sit- 
uation, while  othei*s  hopefully  look  forward  to  a  solution 
through  some  of  the  various  remedies  that  have  been  suggested 
and  are  now  being  tried.  Everyone  agrees  that  the  problem 
is  a,oomplicated  ono  not  easy  of  solution  and  so  far-reaching  in 
its  bantd'ul  results  tliat  tlie  necessity  of  a  reform  must  appeal  to 
all  who  desire  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  the  poor.  Social 
reformers  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  thought,  time  and  money 
in  the  hoi)e  of  reaching  a  solution  of  the  problem,  and  both 
national  and  state  governments  have  adopted  measures  looking 
towards  :i  control  and  regulation  if  not  a  complete  wiping  out  of 
the  thing  itself.  In  both  cases  success  as  vreW  as  failures  have 
attended  well-meant  efforts,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  while  the 
j)i'()l)lem  is  still  far  from  being  solved  much  progress  hv^i  been 
made.  The  experiments  that  {have  been  carried  on,  whether 
successfully  oi  not,  have  served  a  useful  purpose  since  they  have 
tended  to  lay  bare  the  weak  spots  in  the  remedies  proposed,  while 
e:u])hasi/lng  their  strong  points.  Moreover,  in  many  jcases 
actual  benefits  have  accrued  to  the  workers  in  the  sweated  trades. 
The  chief  result  of  such  experiments  so  far,  however,  has  been 
to  indicate  the  remedies  which  are  likely  to  prove  most  practical 
and  effective.     - 

One  ^.f  the  newest  and  most  interesting  attempts  to  handle  the 
PAveating  problem  lias  been  through  the  organization  of  individ- 
uals into  Consumers'  leagues.  Such  organizations  are  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  intelligent  w^omen  of  the  better  class  oi  ' 
r.ociety  who  pledge  themselves  not  to  buy  goods  made  under 
sweated  conditions.     In  this  way  they  hope  to  be  able  to  reduce^ 
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the  demand  for  snclufcoods  to  the  point  where  the  makers  will  be 
eompelled  to  either  adopt  decent  methods  or  go  out  of  business. 
In  one  sense,  the  aim  of  the  Consumers'  league  may  be  regarded 
as  an  effort  to  repudiate  the  cheap  and  nasty.  The  purpose  is 
certainly  commendable  and  by  persistent  and  well  directed 
efforts  much  may  actually  be  accomplished  through  such  means, 
since  while  the  methods  of  the  league  may  appear  simple  they 
are  really  most  complex.  The  task  before  it  is,  however,  a  big 
one  for  sweating  is  a  peculiar  evil  and  only  the  most  radical 
means  can  do  away  with  it. 

A  wise  regulation  of  purchases  implies  a  great  deal.  It  pre- 
supposes, for  one  thing,  that  the  purchaser  shall  know  all  about 
the  article  he  buys.  To  carry  such  principles  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion he  should  know  exactly  where  and  how  each  thing  is 
made,  and  to  make  sure  of  no  mistake  he  would  be  obliged  to 
personally  infonn  himself  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
workers  labored,  the  Avages  they  received,  the  hours  exacted  of 
them  and  the  treatment  accorded  them  in  general.  Now  if 
such  goods  were  manufactured  in  only  a  few  places  it  might  be 
easy  enough  to  do  this,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  garments 
are  made;  in  various  places  and  moreover  are  sent  back  and  forth 
over  the  whole  country  and  often  beyond  it,  so  that  even  the 
dealer  rarely  knows  their  starting  point  and  would  be  unable 
to  give  any  information  as  to  the  environment  of  the  makers. 
Our  industrial  system  has  grown  most  complex  and  when  all 
these  facts  are  considered  it  will  be  seen  how  enormous  is  the 
task  which  the  Consumers'  league  has  undertaken. 

Tlien  again  a  rough  test  covering  merely  the  quality  and  price 
of  an  article  is  often  misleading.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  fineart  and  highest  priced  articles  are  made  under  the  worst 
conditions  and  vice  versa.  Of  this  the  lace  industry  affords 
many  examples.  •  Much  of  the  cheaper  lace  is  made  by  machin- 
ery in  large,  light,  and  well  ventilated  factories  where  the  wages 
are  comparatively  high  and  the  workers  are  provided  with  every 
comfort.  A  large  proportion  of  the  expensive  lace,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  made  by  hand  in  garrets  under  conditions  which  as  to 
earning!*  and  sanitation  are  as  bad  as  they  can  well  bc\  What 
is  true  of  lace  making  is  also  true  of  many  other  industries. 
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To  pay  a  high  price  for  a  thing  is  not  in^itsclf  of  much  help. 
As  things  go  there  is  no  guaranty  that  the  difference  in  price 
will  in  i.ny  way  benefit  the  worker.  This  is  plain  from  the  way 
in  which  goods  are  placed  upon  the  market  The  retailer  who 
offers  them  for  sale  buys  them  from  the  wholesaler.  The  whole 
saler  in  turn  buys  them  from  the  manufacturer  who  employs 
the  real  makers.  Xow  the  consumer  buys  from  die  retailer  and 
any  increase  in  the  price  would  have  to  be  paid  to  him.  The 
question  then  arises  as  to  whether  the  retailer,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  can  be  expected  to  pass  over  the  bounty  to  the 
wholesaler  and  the  wholesaler  in  turn  to  the  manufacturer  and 
he  in  turn  to  his  workers.  The  chances  that  any  such  course 
would  be  followed  are  very  remote.  Under  our  competitive 
methods  each  one  will  pay  only  what  he  has  to  and  chaise  whait 
tJie  market  will  stand.  This  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  ethical  principles  but  it  certainly  is  the  practice  of  the 
business  world. 

These  are  not  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Consumers' 
league.  There  are  many  cases  where  practically  all  the  goods 
of  a  certain  kind  on  the  market  are  made  under  conditions  that 
the  league  would  wish  to  repudiate  either  in  part  or  as  a  whole. 
As  a  consequence  the  consumer  is  forced  to  buy  the  sweat  shop 
goods  or  go  without  needed  articles.  Such  instances  are  by  no 
means  rare.  The  makers  of  cheap  goods  are  usually  energetic, 
pushing  business  men  who  advertise  liberally  and  in  the  end 
secure  control  of  the  market.  They  literally  cj^owd  out  goods 
of  the  other  class.  Under  such  circumstance^  the  consumers  are 
often  placed  in  a  position  whore  tliey  cannot  possibly  carrj  out 
their  good  intentions.  Then  again  t3io  difficulty  of  telling  cheap 
goods  from  dear  has  brought  about  many  impositions  and  made 
buyers  so  suspicious  that  they  often  buy  as  cheap  as  they  can, 
regardless  of  how  the  article  may  have  l)een  made.  A  large 
proportion  of  goods  which  are  imported  and  some  that  are  ex- 
[x>rted  are  also  made  under  sweated  conditions,  and  these  the 
consumers  cannot  reach.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  obstacles 
the  consumer  has  to  overcome  when  he  endeavor^  to  so  regulate 
his  purchases  as  to  do  away  with  sweating,  but  they  are  quite 
sufficient  to  show  tliat  he  has  no  small  task  before  him. 
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Regardless  of  all  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  league  has 
already  proved  its  usefulness  and  power  in  the  social  field.  Per- 
haps ttie  most  valuable  work  it  has  done  so  far  has  been  of  an 
educational  nature,  since  through  it  inore  than  through  any 
other  one  source  has  public  attention  been  called  to  the  sweating 
evil.  In  fact,  to  its  firm  stand  in  this  respect  is  largely  3ue 
the  growing  sentiment  against  sweating,  a  sentiment  that  has 
led  to  many  investigations  through  which  the  true  situation  is 
becoming  known.  This  of  itself  is  of  vast  importance.  Actual 
knowledge  must  precede  all  intelligent  action.  Even  public 
opinion  can  take  no  definite  fonn  without.it,  and  deprived  of 
the  support  of  public  opinion  all  efforts  at  reform  mxist  neces- 
sarily fail.  The  league  has  also  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon 
social  legislation  both  in  this  and  other  states,  and  has  in  one 
way  or  another  materially  aided  the  enforcement  of  the  factory 
laws. 

There  are  certain  places,  however,  in  which  the  league  could 
work  to  special  advantage.  Mercantile  and  similar  establish- 
ments offer  a  splendid  opportunity  for  many  of  the  reforms 
which  the  league  has  undertaken  to  bring  about.  Such  places 
employ  many  wonien  and  children  who  are  often  underpaid 
and  required  to,  work  excessively  long  hours.  It  is  true  that 
these  stores  come  under  the  scope  of  the  factory  laws  and  are 
frequently  visited  by  the  inspectors,  l)ut  this  does  not  always 
imply  that  the  conditions  there  are  all  that  they  should  be. 
Moreover  the  law  has  little  to  do  with  the  question  of  wages  and 
hours  .ind^  the  factory  inspectors  are  powerless  to  bring  about 
any  change,  in  those  respects.  The  members  of  the  league,  be- 
ing purch^ers,  may  however  wield  their  power  as  such  and  do 
so  witlt  but  little  inconvenience  to  themselves.  The  stores  ar^ 
being  constantly  visited  by  members  of  the  league  who  would 
find  it  easy  to  come  into  direct  personal  contact  with  the  em^ 
ployes,  thits  definitely  ascertaining  the  treatment  accorded  them. 
They  could  learn  with  but  little  trouble  the  scale  of  wages  paid, 
the  hours  of  work  required,  the  number  of  seats  placed  behind 
the  counters,  the  piesence  of  child  workers  under  the  legal  age, 
the  imposition  of  fines  and  so  on.  Such  facts  are  most  impor- 
tant, yet  they  may  be  had  for  the  asking  and  no  trained  investi- 
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gator  is  necessary  to  secure  them. .  Considering  evefything,  the 
mercantile  establisliment  offers  as  fertile  a  field  to  such  social 
workers  as  could  bo  desired. 

Another  way  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  sweating 
is  through  organization  of  the  workers  in  trades  unions,  not  a 
new  idea,  by  any  means,  since  nearly  every  other  occupation  has 
its  union.  In  ino&z  cases  these  unions  have  been  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  members  and  to  the  trade  concerned  as  well.  In 
the  skilled  trades  particularly  the  unions  have  been  a  decided 
success  as  they  havo  often  been  instrumental  not  only  in  raising 
wages  and  shortening  hours  of  labor  but  in  improving  many 
other  conditions  of  employment.  The  ^hief  reason  for  this  is 
undoubtedly  t6  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  sucli 
skilled  workers  is  of  necessity  somewhat  limited.  When  the 
union  or  its  representatives  make  a  demand  and  threaten  a 
strike  If  it  is  not  granted  the  employer  often  is  forced  to  dioose 
between  coming  to  terms  or  closing  down  as  there  are  seldom 
enough  workers  outside  the  union  to  run  the  shops.  In  occupa- 
tions where  the  supply  of  workers  is  always  greater  than  the 
demand  for  help  the  success  of  such  a  plan  has  been  less  marked. 
The  workers  and  their  families  must  live  and  dare  not  hold  out 
for  better  terms  even  when  they  may  desire  to  do  so.  As  the 
sweated  workers  come  under  this  head  of  the  unskilled  it  is  easy 
to  overestimate  the  value  of  organization  among  them,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  something  could  be  accomplished  in 
such  a  ^ray,  as  experience  has  shown  that  such  organization  as  o 
has  been  made  among  them  so  far  has  added  greatly  to- their  eco-  *- 
noraic  strength. 

The  advantages  of  organization  come  from  the  fact  that  it  * 
enables  the  workers  to  substitute  collective  for  individual  bar- 
gaining. In  union  there  is  strength.  Unions  enable  workers 
to  act  together  and  to  make  joint  demands  upon  their  ^nployers 
for  belter  conditions.  How  much  this  means  is  plain  from 
every  point  of  view.  The  individual  worker  is  seldom  in  a  posi- 
tion to  imforce  even  just  demands,  for  there  is  always  soiBe  one 
willing  to  take  his  place  sh6uld  he  throw  up  his  position.  Hia 
employer  can  therefore  do  very  much  as  ho  chooses.  When  a 
joint  demand  is  made  by  a  union,  through  those  who  represent 
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it,  the  situation  takes  on  an  entirely  different  aspect.  In  ease  all 
his  hands  quit  work  together  an  employer  may,  in  time,  be  able 
to  replace  them  with  others,  but  this  is  not  always  an  easy  mat- 
ter, and  it  can  seldom  be  done  without  sacrifice.  In  the  first 
place  an  entire  change  in  the  working  staff  is  impossible  without 
loss  of  much  valuable  time  consequent  upon  breaking  in  a  new 
force.  Katurally  most  employers  try  to  avoid  this  as  well  as  the 
displeaiRdfe  of  the  public  and  the  consequent  loss  of  business  that 
not  infrfeqnently  follow.  These  and  other  reasons  are  enough 
to  mak(»  any  employer  pause  before  he  incurs  a  strike.  If  busi- 
ness coricKtions  are  such  that  he  can  possibly  afford  to  do  so  he 
is  likely  to  compromise  with  his  hands  on  some  basis  that  will 
grant  them  at  least  a  part  of  what  they  ask. 

The  unions  are  also  of  indirect  value  to  their  members  by 
bringing  the  workers  together,  thus  helping  to  remove  them  from 
their  otherwise  isolated  position.  The  questions  which  come 
up  for  discussion  at  their  meetings  often  give  them  new  light 
and  new  ideas.  They  learn  to  know  each  other  and  to  realize 
their  wants.  They  are  taught  how  to  act  together  and  how  to 
stand  tosrcther  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  doing  so.  The  unions, 
in  short,  have  a  direct  educational  value  that  tends  to  make  not 
only  better  workers  and  bargainers,  but  better  citizens. 

The  effective  use  of  organization  among  sweatshop  workers  is 
shown  by  the  experience  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago.  In 
1891,  encouraged,  partly  by  favorable  legislation  and  partly  by 
agitation  and  other  efforts,  the  more  intelligent  among  the  gar- 
ment makers  organized  their  fellow  workers  into  a  union.  This 
seems -to  have  been  the  first  systematic  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
garment  makers  in  this  country  to  do  anything  towards  improv- 
ing their  own  condition,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  other 
efforts.  As  time  went  on  they  began  to  press  their  claims  for 
fair  triMtraent.  Thoy  first  asked  for  an  increase  in  wages,  then 
for  improvement  in  other  conditions.  This  brought  things  to  a 
crisis  and  resulted  in  the  great  strike  of  1894,  and  though  the 
strike  teok  place  in  the  time  of  an  industrial  depression  im[)or- 
tant  concessions  were  won.  Among  other  things  the  strikers 
sueceed^.'d  in  having  the  task  system  abolished,  and  this  of  itself 
was  a  great  gain. 
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The  trike,  which  seems  to  have  been  led  by  the  tailors,  began 
about  the  time  when  the  worst  part  of  the  financial  crisis  had 
passed,  and  when  business  in  some  measure  had  b^un  to  revive. 
The  commercial  depression  had  been  so  disastrous  to  the  garment 
workers  that  they  bordered  on  pauperism,  and  special  relief 
-  work  for  them  had  become  necessary.  The  strike  was  caused 
by  the  ^vorkers  demanding  the  doing  away  of  the  task  system. 
They  .tlso  asked  for  better  wages,  shorter  hours,'  and  the  recog- 
nition  of  their  union.  To  crush  the  task  system,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  their  special  object,  and  no  wonder,  for  dur- 
ing the  financial  depression  the  employers  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  situation  and  -had  so  increased  the  tasks  in  size  that  the 
-few  who  could  find  work  had  to  toil  both  night  and  day  to  make 
the  barest  living.  The  struggle  that  followed  was  both  long  and 
fierce.  The  wholesalers  would  not  give  in.  By  playing  the 
contractors  one  against  the.  other  they  had  succeeded  in  con- 
stantly increasing  fhe  size  of  the  tasks,  and  they  meant  to  keep 
the  advantage  they  had  gained.  The  contractors  also  held  out 
for  a  long  time,  buu  were  compelled  to  yield  at  last.  An  agree- 
ment v/as  then  consummated  by  which  the  task  system  was  abol- 
ished, and  nearly  all  the  other  points  insisted  upon  by  the 
striker.^  were  granted.  The  task  system  had  inspired  the 
workers  with  such  terror,  and  co  fearful  were  they  that  the  agree- 
ment on  this  point  would  not  be  lived  up  to  that  they  required 
real  estate  bonds  from  the  contractors  as  a  guarantee  of  good* 
faith.  At  the  expiration  of  this  agreement  another,  that  was 
even  friore  advantageous  to  the  workers,  was  entered  into. 

Thc^^o  advantages  accrued  mostly  to  the  tailors,  but  the  gar- 
ment Y.'orkers  also  gained  a  few  points.  Through  being  organ- 
ized; and  by  taking  part  in  the  strike  they,  in  the  first  place,  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  working  day  shortened  by  three  hours. 
This  v.as  an  important  concession  and  suggests  very  forcibly 
what  the  day  must  have  been  before  the  strike.  The  garment 
workers  were  also  able  to  drive  some  of  the  worst  contractprs  out 
of  biK.iness.  Wlion  it  is  rememberefl  that  some  of  these  con- 
traetoT-'  resorted  to  practically  any  means  in  order  to  grind 
their  workers  down  to  the  Avorst  ]H)ssible  terms  for  them, and  that 
in  this  ihey  had  .tho  unqualified  support  of  the  wholesalers,  it  be- 
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comes  aj^parent  that  even  the  gain  was  important.  While  many 
of  those  who  worked  in  the  smaller  shops  or  in  their  homes  were 
not  directly  benefited  by  the  strike  there  were  indirect  advan- 
tages all  around.  The  ix)ints  gained  helped  to  inspire  hope 
and  ambition  in  all,  and  this  was  really  of  greater  value  than 
the  concessions  themselves. 

The  j^ecret^ry  of  the  Garment  Makers'  "union,  from  whose  re- 
})ort  of  the  strike  most  of  these  facts  have  been  taken,  also  states 
that  since  the  advantages  won  by  the  unions  were  general,  the 
wholesalers  were  not  greatly  affected  by  the  increased  cost  of. 
produciion  which  the  concessions  otherwise  might  have  entailed. 
The  inference  here,  of  course,  is  that  the  increased  cost,  if  any, 
was  oflFnct  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  finished  artictes. 

\VhIlt  subsequent  strikes  have  been  less  successful  the  expe- 
rience as  a  whole  on  this  point  goes  to  show  that  organized  re- 
sistance against  unjust  impositions  can  be  made  most  effective 
in  impt-oving  the  condition  of  the  workers  when  real  abuses  exist. 

To  restrict  immi^'^ration  of  those  persons  from  whom  tlie  ranks 
of  sweated  workers  are  recruited  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  re- 
lieve tlie  situation  to  some  extent  at  leasts  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, 1)0  easy  to  secure  legislation  upon  this  point  Objections 
of  all  kinds  are  made  against  such  a  claim,  and  while  these  are 
often  based  on  self  interest  or  false  theories  they  are  plausible 
and  seem  to  carry  conviction.  The  question,  however,  is  a 
national  one,  and  as  yet  is  not  strongly  enough  supported  by 
public  sentiment  foi*  c<mgress  to  take  any  action.  It  is  worth 
considering,  however,  whether  this  country  could  not  accomplish 
more  'n  the  interest  of  civilization  and  the  solution  of  the  social 
problems  by  securing  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  people 
already  here,  than  by  trying  to  provide  a  home  for  all  who  may 
come-to  its  shores.  To  restrict  the  imix)rtation  of  goods  which 
come  ;  ito  direct  competition  with  the  products  of  sweat  shops 
would  .olso,  of  course,  tend  to  help  those  who  are  immediately 
engage!  in  such  work. 

But  valuable  as  these  and  other  remedies  that  have  been  pro- 
posed undoubtedly  are  they  are  not  likely  to  cover  the  entire 
ground  nor  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Much 
more  i-ndical  measures  are  necessary  for  the  pennanent  efface- 
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mont  o*^  the  sweating  evil.  So  long  as  there  is  a  class  of  workers 
who  must  accept  whatever  employment  they  can  obtain  in  order 
to  live  and  who  are  powerless  to  change  the  conditions  they  find 
in  it,  so  long  as  factories  operating  under  decent  conditions  find 
it  impossible  to  compete  in  the  cost  of  production  with  the  small 
shop-keepers  or  home  workers  who  pay  low  wages,  require  long 
hours  and  have  few  business  expenses  to  meet,  so  long  as  men 
who  transact  all  their  other  business  under  modem  methods  are 
permitted  by  this  ancient  system  to  exploit  a  helpless  class  and. 
shirk  their  own  responsibilities  by  hiding  behind  their  con- 
tractors, must  some  remedy,  more  drastic  and  far  reaching  in  its 
effects,  be  put  into  use  if  these  things  are  to  be  abolished. 

The  contrast  between  the  large  and  well  conducte*  factory 
and  the  small  shop  is  almost  invariably  in  favor  of  the  former. 
In  the  factory  the  workers  receive  the  ruling  scale  of  ^yages  and 
work  under  conditions  that  are  at  least  fair.  In  many  estab- 
lishments the  environment  is  really  more  cleanly  and  sanitary 
than  t^.at  in  the  homes  of  the  workers.  A  working  day  longer 
tlian  ten  hours  is  almost  imknown,  and  if  the  wages  are  low  it 
is  because  wages  in  general  are  low,  while  it  will  usually  be 
found  that  they  arc  higher  than  those  paid  in  the  ^mall  shop 
doing  (he  same  line  of  business. 

But  this  has  not  always  been  true' of  factory  life.  The  first 
stages  of  the  system  were  marked  by  abuses  that  stand  as  a  blot 
on  the  industrial  history  of  the  world.  Labor  received  barely 
a  living  wage  and  even  the  stipulated  amount  was  often  greatly 
reduced  by  fines  and  other  methods  of  extortion.  The  length 
of  the  working  day  was  almost  past  Uie  point  of  human  endur- 
ance and  only  those  of  tlie  greatest  vitality  were  able  to  meet  its 
demands  without  over-fatigue.  Fifteen  and  sixteen  hours  of 
work  each  day  was  tlie  common  lot  and  often  it  was  longer,  fixed 
only  by  the  worker's  limit  of  strength.  Sanitary  measures  were 
practionlly  unknowji  and  modern  appliances  for  ventilation, 
lightini-  and  cleanliness  were  unheard  of.  Worst  of  all  very 
young  children  were  permitted  to  put  in  these  long,  hard,  toil- 
some days  for  the  merest  pittance.  The  situation  finally  became 
so  bad  (hat  the  att<uition  of  the  authorities  was  called  to  it  and 
the  tliJiking  men  of  the  nation  declared  that  unless  something 
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was  do.ie  to  better  the  condition  of  the  factory  hands  the  whole 
working  class-  would  deteriorate.  The  most  bitter  discussions 
followed  before  remedial  legislation  was  finally  passed^ 

But  the  modern  factory  system  was  not  nshered  in^  fully 
matured,.      Mechanical  inventions,  upon  which  the  factories 
depen  .1  for  doin^  their  work,  are  not  perfected  in  a  single  night 
but  are  the  result  of  a  slow  development.     Yet  though  the  fac- 
tory plan  only  gra<iually  made  its  way.  in  the  industrial  world 
it  came  all  too  quickly  for  the  workers.     Someone  always  suf- 
fers in  a  ])eriod  of  transition^  and  while  the  factory  plan  was 
being  established  the  workers  were  being  forced  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  new  modes  of  life.     Often  they  did  this  unwillingly. 
When  the  factory  closed  the  doors  of  the  master's  little  shop  the 
workers  were  thrown  out  6f  employment.      Often,  following 
after  the  new  work  that  was  all  that  was  offered  them,  they  were 
forced  to  give  up  the  homes  in  which  they  and  their  fathers  be- 
fore t\  em  had  lived  for  many  generations.      They  were  con- 
fronted with  new  conditions  of  life  and  the  adjustment  entailed 
hardships  and  suffering  the  extent  of  which  is  difficult  to  realize 
at  this  time      Moniover,  it  Avas  a  long  time  before  factory  em- 
ployer^  began  to^  think  of  their  responsibilities  as  such.     For  a 
third  v.f  a  century  after  the  doing  away  of  the  small  shop  and 
master  method  the  conditions  in  the  factories  were  fairly  in- 
credible.    Women  and  children  were  driven  into  them  and 
treated  without  the  smallest  consideration  for  decency  and  com- 
fort.    The  workers  were  ground  doAvn  and  occupied  a  place  sec- 
ond to  the  machines  in  the  eyes  of  the  owners.     Their  interests 
were  absolutely  disregarded  and  it  was  not  until  the  passage  of 
factors'  acts,  protecting  the  workers  from  the  rapacity  and  cru- 
elty of  their  employers  and  insisting  upon  a  strict  observance  of 
certaii  general  regulations  looking  towards  a  happier  day  for 
the  wo -king  class,  ^  id  things  begin  to  brighten. 

The  first  factory  legislation  in  history  was  passed  in  England. 
It  begin  with  a  few  unpretentious  efforts  to  regulate  the  em- 
ployment of  children  but  it  has  gradually  grown  in  scope  until 
now  it  covers  most  of  the  conditions  under  which  all  kinds  of 
factory  work  are  done.  Inspectors  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
laws  have  been  long  employed  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  well 
14 
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regiilaled  factory  of  the  present  day.  The  experience  of  the 
past  tl.icc  quarters  of  a  century  has  conchisively  demonstrated 
the  vahie  of  factory  laws  and  inspection.  The  benefits  derived 
by  society  a^  a  whole  from  these  regulations  are  so  great  and 
apparent  as  to  be  no  longer  disputed.  Even  extreme  individu- 
alists .'^nd  followers  of  the  old  school  of  economics,  who  at  one 
time  wore  so  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  all  efforts  to  regulate 
conditions  of  employment,  have  either  become  silent  or  have  con- 
fessed that  they  were  mistaken. 

Thioueh  these  laws  and  inspection  factory  life  has  been  made 
safer  and  more  endurable.  They  have  required  that  dangerous 
machinery  shall  be  guarded  and  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire  or  accident  provided.  They  have  also  made  the  factory  a 
comparatively  healthy  place  to  Work  in  by  insisting  upon  proper 
sanitary  measures.  A  factory  today  must  be  clean  and  \Vell 
ventil:  led^  with  a  complete  drainage  or  sewerage  systems.  Dust 
generating  machinery  miist  have  exhaust  fans  and  mechanical 
contrivances  for  carrying  the  dust  away.  What  a  change  this 
has  vv'rought !  Today  accidents  are  comparatively  few.  For- 
merly the  proportion  of  the  workers  who  were  maimed  or  killed 
was  extremely  largo.  At  one  time  every  shop  was  a  disease 
breedi:  g  place,  reeking  with  filth  and  odor.  Now  there  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  little  ground  for  complaint  on  this  score.  Be- 
sides all  this  overwork  is  prevented  by  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  fx;r  women  and  children.  This  fact  is  not  the  least  in  im- 
portance. The  effect  on  society  from  this  one  thing  alone  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  regulations  themselves  have  cost 

Factory  regulations  have  also  promoted  education  by  prevent- 
ing the  employment  of  children  of  school  age.  It  is  true  as  a 
general  thing  that  If  children  are  permitted  to  work  they  will 
be  fou..d  in  the  factories,  and^  if  prohibited  from  doing  so,  they 
will  be  sent  to  echool.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this, 
but  they  are  not  so  common  as  to  affect  the  rule.  That  all  chil- 
dren should  have  an  opportunity  for  a  proper  physical  as  well 
as  mental  development  is  conceded  by  almost  everyone,  but  this 
cannot  l>e  secured  when  they  are  forced  to  begin  a.  life  of 
drudgery  at  a  tender  age. 

The  f actorv"  regulations  have  also  fostered  a  spirit  of  self  help 
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and  saH  respect  and  have  promoted  a  higher  standard  of  life 
amon^  the  workers.  Such  qualities  are  absolutely  essential  to 
all  propn^ess  and  whatever  tends  to  promote  them  contributes  to 
the  general  advimcement  of  the  human  race.  When  the  factory 
laws  were  first  enacted  the  conditions  of  work  were  so  bad 
that  the  workers  had  practically  given  up  all  hope  of  anything 
better.  They  were  filled  with  despair,  and  imbued  with  a 
hatred  of  those  whose  lot  was  more  fortunate.  As  through  the 
enforcement  of  these  laws  their  condition  improved  hope  re- 
vived. They  began  to  see  that  improvement  was  possible  and 
from  this  on  took  steps  toward?  doing  something  for  themselves. 
It  Wub  the  incentive  under  which  tliey  began  to  form  unions  and 
to  learn  how  to  act  together  in  their  demands  for  yet  better  con- 
ditions, more  and  better  factory  laws,  and  more  frequent  as  well 
as  more  thorough  inspection.  In  every  way  the  effect  of  fac- 
tory legislation  upon  the  working  classes  was  greater  than  is 
generally  realized. 

In  the  beginning  the  conditions  in  the  factories  were  as  bad 
if  not  wor^e  than  those  in  the  modern  sweatshop.  With  the 
enactment  of  factory  laws  and  inspection  these  conditions  had 
to  give  way  to  bettor  ones,  and  they  have  kept  on  improving  as 
the  laws  have  grown  stronger  and  have  been  more  completely 
enforced.  In  factories  which  now  come  under  the  factory  and 
inspe\;tion  laws  things  are  so  much  better  than  when  there  were 
no  such  laws  that  \here  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  similar  measures  as  a  remedy  for  the  sweating  evil. 
Legislation  and  inspection  have  practically  abolished  the  sweat- 
ing evil  in  factories  and  such  other  places  of  employment  as 
come  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  con- 
clude that  w^hat  has  l)een  accomplished  in  those  industries  that 
are  carried  on  within  factor)'  walls  and  by  machinery  may  also 
be  biought  about  in  those  trades  where  the  hand  is  still  the  chief 
instrument.  If  state  interference  has  improved  conditions  in 
the  factory  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  it  will  do  the  same  in  the 
sweatshop.  The  sweater,  to  te  sure,  is  elusive  and  his  shop  is 
gentn-ally  hidden  from  public  view.  It  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
regtilar  factory  laws  and  consequently  but  little  is  known  about 
it.     But  this  is  no  argument  against  state  interference  as  a  rem- 
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edy  for  tde  evils  it  engenders.  A  law  can  be  framed  so  as  to 
cover  such  places  i;nd  special  inspectors  can  be  detailed  to  see 
that  &uch  legislation  is  properly  enforced.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  sweater  can  be  reached  quite  as  well  as  the  factory 
owner. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
ownei  of  the  property  on  which  the  sweatshop  stands.  The 
landlord  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  his  share  of  blame  and 
he  should  be  held  strictly  to  account  for  the  condition  of  his 
proper t;y  As  a  general  thing  it  can  be  said  that  the  work  rooms 
and  living  rooms  in  such  a  shop  should  be  entirely  separated.. . 
People  &hould  not  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  place  where  they 
live.  JTo  building  or  room  should  be  used  as  a  workshop  unless 
it  is  in  proper  sanitary  condition,  nor  should  overcrowding  be 
allowed.  These  and  other  conditions  can  be  regulated  by  law. 
Landlords  who  violated  such  provisions  should  be  fined  or 
their  rent  confiscated.  Such  r^ilations  are  perfectly  proper 
and  i.an  be  enforced  as  readily  as  the  factory  laws  and  by  the 
same  inspectors.  With  these  and  similar  provisions  incorpor- 
ated into  the  factory  acts,  and  with  these  acts  so  extended  as  to 
include  the  small  shop  and  th^  home  as  well  as  the  factory,  the 
sweater  could  be  made  to  feel  very  uncomfortable  to  say  the 
least. 

Factory  and  workshop  acts  are  often  said  to  be  failures^  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  enforce  these  laws  fail  to  do  their  duty.  While 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  about  tbis,  it  is  unfortun-, 
ately  tnie  that  these  statements  have  not  always  been  made  with- 
out cause.  Factory  inspectors  are  no  more  likely  to  be  perfect 
than  persons  in  other  walks  of  life.  Sometimes  they  are  negli- 
gent of  duty  and  careless  in  their  work,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  have  often  accomplished  little  or  nothing.  This 
condition  of  things,  however,  is  not  the  rule,  and  it  is  well  that 
it  is  not,  for  without  an  efficient  system  of  inspection  the  fac- 
tory acts  might  as  well  never  have  been  enacted.  Such  laws  are 
simply  police  regulations  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  r(^ilations  of 
the  kind,  there  is  a  tendency  to  disregard  them.  In  every  lo- 
cality there  can  always  be  found  the  reckless  person  who  for 
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the  sake  of  a  temporary  advantage  will  endeavor  to  evade  fac- 
tory as  well  as  other  laws.  The  efifect  of  this  is  to  either  incite 
or  force  others  to  follow  in  the  same  course,  as  most  people  are 
inclined  to  look  more  to  that  which  is  to  their  immediate  inter- 
est than  to  that  which  is  to  their  ultimate  good.  It  is  this  that 
makes  factory  legislation  and  inspection  necessary.  Indeed,  the 
tendency  to  do  what  these  \sc\vs  forbid  is  so  strong  that  it  can 
only  be  prevented  by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  most  careful 
and  vigilant  inspectors.  When*  an  inspection  service  is  poor 
the  factory  laws  will  be  of  comparatively  litde  use,  but  with  an 
honest  and  efficient  inspection  force  these  regulations  are  the 
greatest  remedial  force  for  certain  social  evils  that  has  so  far 
been  tried.  Everything,  however,  depends  upon  the  methods  of 
inspection. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  the  factory  inspectors  to  properly  en- 
force the  laws  may  be  due  to  lack  of  interest  in  the  work,  politi- 
cal influence,  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors,  gen- 
eral incompetency,  and  to  shirking  of  duty.  Most  of  these 
causes  would  properly  come  under  incompetency  or  shirking, 
but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  they  will  be  considered  sep- 
arately. 

The  work  of  enforcing  the  factory  laws  is  of  a  reformatory 
nature,  and  thus  differs  greatly  from  the  common  conception  of 
police  duties.  To  be  a  really  good  inspector  one  should  possess 
the  temperament  of  a  reformer,  and  be  a  student  of  economic 
and  social  conditions.  Both  by  habit  and  inclination  the  in- 
spector should  be  an  investigator.  He  should  be  imbued  with 
an  honest  desire  to  perfonn  his  duties  in  such  a  way  as  to  do 
the  most  good  to  all  concerned.  Without  these  qualities  no  in- 
spector can  take  a  real  interest  in  his  work,  and  without  the 
right  kind  of  interest  in  it  he  cannot  do  his  best.  To  these  quali- 
ties must  of  course  be  added  fair  intelligence  and  a  fund  of  com- 
mon sense.  Persons  who  fail  as  inspectors  are  almost  certain 
to  lack  the  right  kind  of  a  temperament  for  the  work. 

Political  influences  often  lie  in  the  way  of  the  best  work  of 
an  inspector.  In  enforcing  the  laws  requiring  protection  from 
dangerous  machinery,  bad  sanitation  or  other  conditions  the  in- 
spectors are  likely  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  tlie  proprietors  or 
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owners  who  are  often  politically  powerful.  Not  only  do  they 
somotinics  wield  a  strong  local  influence,  but  their  power  is  far- 
reaching  and  they  may  make  or  unmake  appointments.  Such 
considerations  as  tliese  are  likely  to  affect  even  the  best  of  in- 
spectors. Again,  in  enforcing  the  child  labor  laws  the  inspec- 
tor may  offend  not  only  the  employers,  but  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  children  affected.  This  is  another  awkward  sit- 
uation, for  these  people  control  votes  and  often  give  vent  to  their 
feeling  at  the  ballot  lx)x.  Both  employer  and  employe  can  also 
set  other  influences  to  work  that  are  likely  to  operate  against  the 
interest  of  the  inspectors.  In  the  face  of  all  this  it  is  not  so 
strange  after  all  that  even  good  and  honest  inspectors  should 
often  stop  and  count  the  cost  before  they  proceed  against  many 
of  those  who  are  violating  the  laws. 

In  many  cases  the  inspection  service  is  a  partial  failure  be- 
cause the  inspectors  provided  for  are  too  few  in  number  for  the 
amount  of  work  they  have  to  do.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
blame  should  not  be  laid  on  the  inspectors,  but  on  the  state. 
Like  many  otlier  laws  the  f  actorj'^  acts  are  constantly  violated  in 
one  place  or  another.  In  order  to  prevent  even  a  proportion  of 
these  violations  it  is  nee vssarv  for  the  inspectors  to  be  on  hand 
practically  all  the  time.  With  industries  of  all  kinds  scattered 
over  an  entire  state,  and  Avidi  an  inspection  force  consisting  of 
a  few  persons,  the  problem  of  being  omnipresent  is  not  an  easy 
one.  To  build  up  an  efficient  inspection  department  is  slow, 
work.  It  has  been  accomplished,  however,  in  many  of  the  east'- 
em  states,  but  as  yet  f^w  of  the  western  states  have  as  many  in- 
spectors as  arc  needed,  though  many  are  constantly  increasing 
their  staffs  so  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  manu- 
facturing states  will  be  in  position  to  enforce  their  factory  laws. 
General  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  would,  of 
course,  be  a  complete  barrier  to  the  enforcement  of  the  factory 
t  laws.     It  sometimes  happens  that  persons  entrusted  with  these 

1^  duties  ouglit  in  the  intercv^t  of  the  service  to  be  left  in  some  other 

^  ,.  •  field.     In  states  where  several  inspectors  are  employed  the  dan- 

p,  ger  from  this  is  not  so  great,  for  while  some  of  the  persons  so 

g^^  sehn^ted  may  not  be  exactly  the  ideal  choice  for  the  position,  it 

^-\  is  more  than  likely  that  a  part  of  them  will  be  up  to,  and  per- 
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haps  above,  the  average  of  the  qnalifieations  required.  It  is  true 
that  since  so  much  depends  upon  the  inspectors,  the  utmost 
care  ought  to  be  exercised  in  their  selection,  yet  those  who  are 
best  fitted  for  tlie  work  can  usually  be  had.  In  this,  as  in  most 
other  branches  of  the  public  service,  and  in  private  employment 
too  for  that  matter,  average  results  are  really  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  in  the  long  run.  Incompetent  inspectors  can  always 
be  removed  and  there  are  plenty  of  ways  in  which  to  get  good 
ser\'ice  from  the  others. 

Those  who  deliberately  shirk  their  duties  are  apt  to  cause 
as  much  harm  as  any.  General  report  would  have  it  that  this 
class  is  numerous  and  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  tlie  proportion 
of  those  who  evade  their  duties  is  not  so  large  as  is  commonly 
thought.  As  a  rule,  those  who  hold  public  positions  are  charged 
with  much  more  than  they  are  guilty  of,  though  it  is  true  that 
shirking  is  no  imcommon  thing,  either  in  office  or  out  of  it. 
Those  who  neglect  their  duties  are  everywhere  out  of  place,  and 
the  sooner  they  are  dismissed  the  better.  In  public  office  the 
temptation  to  shirk  is  perhaps  greater  than  elsewhere.  In  the 
first  place  the  tenure  is  short  and  efficiency  and.  close  application 
to  work  is  seldom  an  aid  to  promotion.  It  is  often  known  that 
the  position  will  end  with  the  term  no  matter  how  well  the  Avork 
has  been  done.  Public  office  thus  offers  little  or  no  encourage- 
ment for  good  work,  and  many  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
do  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  their  positions  until 
the  end  of  the  term.  Then  again,  the  duties  of  the  public  serv- 
ice are  generally  believed  to  be  less  arduous  than  in  private  em- 
ployment, and  the  effect  of  this  is  detrimental.  Especially  is 
tliis  so  when  applied  without  discrimination.  It  imbues  many 
"with  the  feeling  tliat  there  is  no  use  of  w^orking  when  one  gets 
no  credit  for  it.  Supervision  in  public  service  is  also  likely  to 
be  less  strict  while  the  working  day  is  shorter.  This  gives  those 
who  are  so  disposed  an  opportunity  to  take  unfair  axlvantages 
of  the  situation.  Last  of  all,  many  inspectors  are  by  their  tem- 
perament ill-suited  for  their  duties,  and  others  again  yield  to 
political  pressure,  or  to  the  fear  of  making  enemies.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  reasons  that  often  contribute  to  slackness  in 
the  public  service,  but  they  are  enough  to  show  some  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  official  life. 
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From  what  has  been  said  it  should  not  be  understood  that  all 
faetory  inspectors  are  dishonest,  shirkers  of  duty,  or  unfitted  for 
their  places.  To  believe  this  would  be  doing  a  gross  injustice. 
A  large  proportion  of  inspectors  arc  both  competent  and  faithful 
and  take  special  pride  in  doing  effective  work.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  exceptions  are  more  numeix)us,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
this  service,  than  in  private  enterprises.  After  all^  the  inspec- 
tion service  is  about  what  the  public  makes  it.  In  places  Avhere 
]>ublic  sentiment  strongly  favors  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  fac- 
tory laws  the  laws  are  generally  obeyed.  In  places  where  pub- 
lic opinion  is  behind  the  times  on  this  point  the  inspectors  are 
apt  to  overlook  a  great  many  things. 

The  first  essential  to  a  complete  enforcement  of  the  factory 
laws  is  that  they  should  be  backed  by  a  strong  public  opinion. 
This  is  so  plain  that  to  mention  it  sounds  almost  like  a  truism. 
When  backed  by  such  an  opinion,  however,  the  inspiictors  are 
almost  certain  to  comply  with  their  duties.  The  effect  is  even 
more  far-reaching  than  this,  for  it  extends  even  to  the  employer 
aiul  property  owner.  Few  can  afford  to  incur  the  ill  will  of  the 
public.  Happily  the  general  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  factory 
legislation  and  its  strict  enforcement,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best 
r.igns  of  the  times. 

There  are  also  many  semi-private  agencies  through  which  a 
favorable  public  ojiinion  may  not  only  be  created,  but  the  in- 
spectors made  to  do  their  duty.  Among  these  are  Consiuners' 
leagues,  women's  clubs  and  trade  unions.  The  Consumers' 
leagiie  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  such  a  mission  as  this. 
Not  only  (loos  it  agitate  for  just  such  reforms  as  the  factory 
laws  are  designed  to  bring  about,  but  the  very  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  identical  with  that  of  factory  inspection.  By 
controlling  the  purchases  of  its  members  the  league  is  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  about  decent  conditions  for  the  workers  and  thus 
];rot(»ction  for  the  purchaser  as  well.  The  factory  laws  aim  at 
the  same  result  by  i)rescribing  conditions  and  imposing  penal- 
ties on  those  who  fail  to  live  up  to  the  regulations  placed  upon 
employers  of  labor.  The  league  has  already  succeeded  in  af- 
fecting to  no  inconsiderable  extent  the  attitude  of  tlie  public 
towards  the  question   of  better  terms   for   the  toilers   in   the 
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sweated  industries  and  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  scope  of 
its  work.  In  most  states  the  factory  laws  cover  practically 
everything  for  which  the  league  is  striving  and  by  a  strict  en- 
forcement of  these  laws  its  object  would  be  gained  witho.ut  any- 
thing further  being  done.  It  is  in  helping  sucli  an  enforcement 
through  the  means  that  it  i)ossesses  that  the  Consumers'  league 
and  all  similar  organizations  can  be  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  the  state.  It  can  help,  first  of  all,  to  create  a  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  factory  inspection  and  against  impositions  on 
the  part  of  employers,  and  it  can  then  make  it  its  business  to  see 
that  factory  inspectors  do  their  duties.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  members  of  the  league  shall  act  as  spies  upon  the  inspec- 
tor nor  follow  them  about  in  their  work.  That  would  imply  al- 
together too  much  trouble.  The  method  proposed  is  much 
easier  to  carry  out.  All  that  is  necessary  would  be  to  keep  a 
watch  on  things  in  general  and  to  report  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties any  case  of  violation  or  neglect  of  the  laws.  This  would 
not  necessarily  entail  much  work  and  but  little  trouble,  while 
the  moral  effect  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  effort  in- 
volved. Xot  only  would  public  sentiment  be  affected,  but  the 
inspectors  would  be  stimulated  to  greater  conscientiousness  and 
they  would  be  likely  to  be  more  on  their  guard  in  completely  en- 
forcing the  laws.  This  would  tend  to  bring  about  the  very  thing 
for  which  the  league  stands  and  for  which,  also,  the  factory  laws 
were  enacted. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Consumers'  leagues  applies  with 
equal  force  to  women's  clubs,  which  though  not  always  organ- 
ized with  a  similar  pur])ose  in  view,  are  more  and  more  becom- 
ing concerned  with  such  matters.  Both  these  organizations 
wield  a  vast  amount  of  influence  which,  properly  directed,  could 
not  fail  to  have  the  best  results  in  bringing  about  a  better  state  of 
things  for  the  working  class,  particularly  in  the  sweated  indus- 
tries. 

The  various  trades  unions  have  a  similar  power  for  good. 
In  some  ways  it  even  excels  that  of  any  other  body.  The  mem- 
l)ers  of  these  unions  are  employed  just  where  the  factory  laws 
are  most  likely  to  be  violated,  and  know  by  experience  the  na- 
ture, extent  and  danger  of  such  violations.     They  can  point  out 
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what  machines  are  dangerous  and  why,  and  arc  also  usually 
able  to  suggest  the  best  method  of  protection.  They  are  also 
able  to  point  out  weak,  dangerous  and  unhealthy  spots  about  the 
factory  or  shop  when  these  may  have  escaped  the  eye  even  of 
the  best  and  sharpest  inspector.  Likewise  they  are  likely  to 
know  the  age  of  children  who  are  working  alongside  them  and 
can  tluis  tell  whether  such  children  are  under  the  factory  age, 
even  though  they  may  be  protected  by  papers  signed  by  unscru- 
pulous parents  who  think  more  of  the  earnings  of  their  childrert 
than  of  their  future.  The  workers  are  in  position  to  give  the 
inspectors,  as  well  as  the  public,  valuable  pointers,  though  on 
the  otlier  hand  they  may  not  always  be  in  a  position  to  tell  what 
they  know.  They  may  fear,  and  often  with  good  reason,  that 
dismissal  will  promptly  follow  should  their  employers  discover 
that  they  l^ad  been  the  medium  through  which  such  information 
was  given,  and  though  there  are  ways  of  avoiding  most  of  the 
risk  in  thus  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  authorities,  they  in- 
volve caution  and  some  trouble.  Yet  where  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way  even  in  such  a  situation,  and  many  an  intelligent  work- 
ingman,  knowing  of  violations  of  the  law,  has  found  a  way  in 
which  to  let  a  knowledge  of  such  infractions  come  to  the  ears  of 
the  proi)er  authorities  without  appearing  in  the  matter  publicly 
at  all  and  witli  but  small  danger  of  ever  being  detected  in  doing 
what  is  manifestly  his  duty,  however  it  may  be  misunderstood 
by  his  employer.  Such  disclosures  have  resulted  often  in  bring- 
ing about  improvements  in  the  regime  of  the  factory  or  work- 
shop that  have  l)een  of  the  great^^st  benefit  to  the  people  em- 
ployed in  it.  Such  commendable  work  can  and  should  be  greatly 
extended.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  a  body  the  workers  will  ad- 
here to  their  rights  and  take  a  hand  in  seeing  that  the  factory 
laws  are  properly  enforced. 

With  good  factory  and  sanitaiT  laws,  competent  inspectors  to 
enforce  them,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  public,  and  especially 
of  such  voluntary  organizations  such  as  the  Consumers'  league, 
women's  clubs,  and  trade  unions  tliere  can  be  no  question  but 
that  sweating  can  l)e  stopinxl,  other  abuses  done  away  with  and 
fair  conditions  in  general  secured  for  the  weaker  classes.  These 
are  points  which  should  be  carefully  considered,  not  only  by 
such  organizations,  but  by  the  public  in  general. 
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In  tlie  preceding  pages  an  effort  has  been  made  to  show  how 
leading  writers  upon  the  subject  have  defined  sweating,  how  the 
evil  originated,  and  what  are  the  symptoms  by  which  it  may 
usually  be  recognized.  Since  the  word  itself  implies  that  there 
must  be  a  sweater  who  can  rightfully  be  held  responsible,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  point  out  the  class  upon  which  the  blame 
rests  most  heavily.  Brief  mention  was  also  made  of  the  causes 
and  the  remedies  for  sweating,  but  there  was  no  attemgt  to  go 
into  details  or  to  present  an  extended  discussion  of  the  questions 
involved.  Only  the  leading  facts  were  touched  upon,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  show  what  sweating  is  and  thus  to  offer  an  explana- 
tion for  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  evil  as  it  exists  in  this  state. 
What  will  follow  is  tlie  result  of  recent  investigations  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  this  department. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  most  aggravated  forms  of 
sweating  invariably  appear  in  the  larger  centers  of  population. 
Xew  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  are  cities  that 
may  be  cited  as  examples  of  this,  the  conditions  existing  in  them 
being  enough  to  conclusively  demonstrate  the  bad  results  of  un- 
restricted competition  for  work  among  the  poorer  classes  of  so- 
ciety. But  it  is  also  true  that  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  country  may  be  found  exactly  the  conditions  that  make  for 
sweating,  though  in  many  only  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the 
evil  may  be  detected  now.  One  of  these  places  is  Milwaukee, 
where  though  sweating  exists  in  only  its  mildest  and  least  harm- 
ful form,  the  thing  is  there  and  is  constantly  gaining  ground. 

Tlie  fact  that  it  has  appeared  at  all  has  been  deemed  of  enough 
significance  to  call  for  remedies  that  shall  check  it  in  its  very 
beginning.  Both  in  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere  about  the  state 
students  of  social  conditions  have  taken  the  matter  up  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  so  early  a  control  of  the  evil  that  there  will 
never  be  any  danger  of  its  reaching  the  stage  at  which  it  flour- 
ishes in  other  places.  At  the  suggestion  of  ex-Attorney  General 
C  E.  Estabrook  of  Milwaukee,  Assemblyman  Soltwedel  of  that 
city  introduced,  in  the  legislative  session  of  1899,  a  bill  for  a 
law  which  was  designed  to  regulate  and  discourage  the  growth 
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of  sweating.  The  bill  was  championed  by  both  of  these  gentle- 
men and  became  a  law  before  the  end  of  the  session.  While 
its  provisions  affected  regular  work  shops  only,  and  therefore 
could  not  include  the  home  worker  with  his  family,  it  was 
timely  and  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  it  reached  places 
which  before  this  had  been  subject  to  no  legislation  at  all  and 
which  therefore  had  been  allowed  to  operate  as  they  saw  fit,  re- 
gardless of  the  effect  of  their  course  upon  their  workers  and  the 
public. 

Among  the  more  important  provisions  in  this  law  were  the  fol- 
lowing: No  work  room  shall  have  any  connection  with  rooms 
used  for  living  or  sleeping  purposes,  nor  contain  bedd,  bedding, 
or  household  utensils  of  any  kind ;  it  shall  have  separate  >en- 
trance  from  the  outside;  it  shall  be  well  lighted,  heated  and 
ventilated,  with  air  space  of  not  less  than  250  cubic  feet  to  each 
worker.  Proper  closet  facilities  mu^t  be  provided,  and  the 
closets,  as  well  as  the  premises,  shall  be  kept  disinfected  and 
clean.  The  work  room  shall  also  be  painted  or  white-washed 
when  necessary  and  be  kept  free  from  vermin  and  obnoxious 
odors. 

The  law  was  classed  with  the  other  factory  laws  of  the  state, 
and  this  bureau  was  charged  with  its  enforcement  In  com- 
pliance with  this  the  bureau  entered  upon  the  work  soon  after 
the  passage  of  the  law,  making  its  first  inspection  in  the  summer 
of  1899.  The  results  of  this  inspection  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
port of  this  bureau  for  1899  and  1900. 

In  making  the  inspection,  79  workshops  and  over  700  places 
where  garments  of  one  kind  or  another  were  made  were  discov- 
ered in  Milwaukee.  These  79  shops  employed  1,050  persons  at 
the  time  of  the  inspection,  of  whom  268,  or  25.52  per  cent,  were 
males  and  782,  or  74.48  per  cent,  were  females.  There  were 
thus  over  three  females  to  on  male  worker.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber 107,  or  over  10  per  cent,  were  under  16  years  of  age,  while 
15,  or  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent.,  were  under  14  years 
of  age.  As  no  affidavits  as  to  the  age  of  those  under  16  years  of 
age  had  been  obtained  and  kept  on  file  and  no  child  under  14 
years  had  the  requisite  pennit  to  work,  these  children  were  of 
course  illegally  employed.     While  many  of  the  other  provisions 
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in  the  factory  and  sweatshop  laws  were  being  violated  in  these 
shops  the  condition,  as  a  whole,  was  not  so  bad  as  might  have 
been  expected,  being,  aside  froiii  a  few  features  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  industry,  little  if  any  worse  than  that  existing  in 
small  shops  doing  other  kinds  of  work. 

As  the  law  affected  only  the  small  shops  or  places  where 
others  than  immediate  members  of  the  family  were  employed, 
not  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  homes  or  the  home 
workers.  Enough  homes  were  visited,  however,  to  gain  a  fairly 
good  idea  of  the  conditions  existing  in  them.  In  regard  to  the 
number  employed  in  these  homes  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  place  it  at 
about  two  pei-sons  to  each  home  on  the  average.  In  some  cases 
the  whole  family  was  at  work,  in  others  again  only  one  member, 
mostly  the  mother.  In  other  respects  the  ccftiditions  varied. 
Perhaps  about  58  per  cent,  of  the  homes  came  within  the  ordi- 
nary sanitary  requirements,  while  the  remaining  places  were 
either  in  good,  or  fairly  good,  condition  in  almost  every  respect. 
Very  few  cases  were  found  where  things  were  so  bad  as  they  are 
in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 

During  the  last  weeks  of  1900  and  the  first  part  of  1901  an- 
other investigation  was  instituted.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to 
ascertain  whether  the  conditions  in  the  shops  had  improved,  and 
what  other  changes  had  taken  place  since  the  first  regular  in- 
spection. On  the  first  point  the  results  were  quite  gratifying. 
Many  of  the  shops  had  been  put  into  better  shape,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  proprietors  to 
comply  with  the  law.  This  does  not  mean  that  no  violations 
were  discovered  during  the  second  investigation,  for  many  were 
found.  But  on  the  whole  there  was  an  improvement.  In  other 
respects  the  changes  were  limited,  as  will  appear  from  the  com- 
parisons which  follow : 

Number  of  Workshops: — By  workshops  is  here  meant  the 
places  in  which  goods  were  made  up,  or  manufactured  through 
the  employment  of  outside  help,  and  which  were  exclusively 
utilized  for  this  purpose.  The  places  thus  investigated  num- 
bered 79  at  each  inspection.  In  the  number  of  places  covered 
there  was  thus  no  variation  between  the  first  and  second  inspec- 
tion.    Considering  the  shifting  nature  of  such  places  and  also 
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the  fact  that  the  inspections  were  made  fifteen  months  apart,  it 
is  rather  peculiar  that  there  should  have  been  neither  an  increase 
nor  decrease  in  the  number  of  such  shops  during  this  period. 
The  coincidence  is  somewhat  singular,  but  it  has  absolutely  no 
other  significance  than  that  it  shows  the  number  of  places 
reached  on  each  occasion.  The  number  does  not  even  include 
all  such  shops  in  Milwaukee,  nor  in  all  cases  was  it  the  same 
shop  or  the  same  proprietor  that  was  visited.  Every  such  place 
should  have  been  reached,  but  the  time  was  far  too  short  for 
this.  The  proprietors  of  such  shops,  as  a  rule,  move  about  a 
great  deal,  this  being  especially  true  of  those  who  manufacture 
on  only  a  small  scale,  and  while  many  such  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  interim  between  the  two  inspections,  both  the  em- 
ploying and  producing  capacity  remained  about  the  same. 
Hence  the  facts  for  the  tAvo  cases  may  be  fairly  compared. 

Number  of  Persons  Employed: — The  total  number  of  em- 
ployes in  these  places  at  the  time  of  the  last  inspection  was 
1,177.  Of  these  284,  or  24.13  per  cent,  were  males  and  893, 
or  75.87  per  cent.,  were  females.  The  average  number  of  per- 
sons to  each  shop  was  about  fifteen. 

Of  the  total  persons  employed  78,  or  G.63  per  cent,  were  un- 
der 16  years  of  age,  while  18,  or  1.60  per  cent,  were  under  14 
years.  Children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  thus  num- 
bered sixty,  while  those  under  'fourteen  years  numbered 
eighteen. 

All  but  seventeen  of  the  children  had  affidavits  as  to  age  on 
file  with  the  employer,  and  all  but  eight  of  those  under  fourteen 
had  the  required  permit.  In  all  there  were  but  twenty-five  vio- 
lations of  the  child  labor  law.  Considering  the  circumstances 
this  cannot  be  regarded  as  out  of  proportion  when  compared 
w^ith  the  same  conditions  in  other  lines  of  employment. 

A  few  comparisons  between  the  number  of  persons  employed 
at  the  two  inspections  may  be  interesting: 


Males. 


.Females. 


Totel. 


Number  employed  at  first  Inspection  .. 
Number  employed  at  second  Inspection 
Increase  at  second   Inspection   


268 
284 
16 


782 
S93 
111 


1.060 

1.177 

127 
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The  first  of  these  inspections  was  made  during  the  early  part 
of  the  fall  of  1890,  the  second  in  December,  1000,  and  in  Janu- 
ary', 1001,  or  about  fifteen  months  later.  For  most  of  the  oc- 
cupations included  this  time  is  j)erhaps  as  busy  as  any  during 
the  whole  year.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  these  figures  are 
somewhat  above  the  average  employment  in  these  places. 

In  comparing  the  above  figures  an  all  around  increase  for  the 
last  inspection  may  be  noticed.  The  actual  increase  amounts 
to  16  males,  111  females,  or  a  total  of  127,  or  nearly  12  per  cent, 
nie  statement  that  there  is  a  rapid  growth  in  the  garment  mak- 
ing industries  in  Milwaukee  has  been  made  again  and  again, 
and  its  truth  seems  to  be  in  a  measure  borne  out  by  these  figures. 

The  proportion  of  females  increased  from  74.48  to  75.86  per 
cent,  or  a  little  less  tlian  one  and  one  half  of  one  per  cent.  This 
indicates  a  slow  substitution  of  female  for  male  labor.  Ow- 
ing, however,  to  tlie  changing  character  of  these  industries  this 
conclusion  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  somewhat  hasty.  But 
whether  it  is  justified  or  not  the  fact  remains  that  the  propor- 
tion of  females  is  extremely  large. 

In  the  number  of  children  employed  the  following  changes 
took  place: 


Under 
11  years. 


14  to  16 
years. 


Total. 


First    iDspection    

Second   inspection    

Increase  or  decrease   — 

-f- Increase.     —Decrease 


14 

18 

4-        4 


97 
60 
37 


111 
78 
—  33 


There  was  a  decrease  from  111  to  78,  or  of  33  in  the  total 
number  of  children  under  16  years.  This  decrease  is  gratify- 
ing, but  is  somewhat  offset  by  an  increase  of  4  among  those  w^ho 
were  under  14  years.  Most  of  those  under  14,  however,  were 
employed  on  permits  and  these  were  good  for  limited  periods 
only.  Those  without  the.  necessary  papers  had  been  working 
but  a  short  time,  most  of  them  only  for  a  few  days,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  stories  told  by  the  employers,  in  almost  every  case  the 
preliminary  stops  towards  obtaining  the  requisite  papers  liad 
already  been  taken.     The  real  object  of  keeping  children  out  of 
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shops  and  factories  is  to  aflFord  them  the  opportunity  for  a 
proper  physical  and  mental  development  of  which  they  are  un- 
deniably robbed  when  set  to  work  at  an  early  age.  The  ten- 
dency among  the  working  classes,  however,  is  often  to  ignore 
the  claims  of  the  child  and  to  set  him  to  the  task  of  earning 
money  when  he  should  be  in  school,  and  to  correct  such  tendency 
certain  legal  restrictions  have  been  made  protecting  those  who 
may  not  protect  themselves  from  the  rapacity  and  short-sighted- 
ness of  adults.  It  has  been  proved  that  such  restrictions  have 
had  a  most  beneficial  effect,  though  it  can  not  be  denied  that  so 
far  they  have  not  succeeded  in  entirely  eliminating  child  labor. 
The  criticism  has  been  made  that  either  the  law  is  imperfect  or 
the  inspectors  are  not  vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duties. 
It  is  quite  true  that  few  laws  are  perfect  and  few  inspectors  so 
vigilant  as  they  might  be,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  child  labor 
can  not  be  wholly  checked  through  such  means.  Past  exper- 
ience has  proved  the  contrary.  Wise  law^  and  honest  inspectors 
are  quite  sufficient  to  do  away  with  both  child  labor  and  sweat- 
ing, but  the  laws  nmst  be  strong  and  the  inspectors  bent  on  do- 
ing their  whole  duty. 

The  difficulty  of  preventing  violations  of  the  law  was  amply 
shown  in  the  investigations  under  discussion.  While  there  was 
a  lapse  of  fifteen  months  in  the  completion  of  the  two  inspec- 
tions, some  of  the  larger  places  were  visited  very  often  in  that 
period,  the  last  visit  being  made  about  ten  weeks  previous  to 
the  last  of  the  two  inspections.  At  that  time  several  violations 
of  the  child  labor  law  were  found,  but  these  were  corrected  and 
things  in  general  set  right,  the  employers  being  warned  that 
future  violations  of  the  sort  would  be  followed  by  prosecutioms. 
Regardless  of  all  this,  however,  in  less  than  ten  weeks  after- 
wards the  employers  were  discovered  to  be  violating  the  law  in 
every  respect.  Now  what  does  that  mean  ?  Simply,  that  chil- 
dren can  not  be  kept  out  of  the  factories  and  in  the  schools  until 
the  best  and  most  complete  system  of  inspection  and  truancy 
service  has  been  established  and  the  officers  of  these  two  branches 
of  ]iubHc  service  have  found  wise  methods  of  working  together. 
A  less  complete  system  of  factory  inspection  doubtless  does 
much  good,  and  often  may  reduce  the  number  of  violations  to 
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an  extremely  low  figure,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  prevent  them  al- 
together. 

Kind  of  Goods  Made: — The  articles  of  wear  \vhieh  Avere 
made,  in  the  79  shops  included  here,  consisted  of  overcoats,  coats 
of  all  kinds,  vests,  pants,  overalls,  jumpers,  cloaks,  jackets, 
sweaters,  stockings,  shirts,  etc.  In  some  sho})s  one  of  these 
classes  of  articles  only  were  made,  in  others  several.  In  order 
to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  number  of  shops  and  persons  in  each 
line,  the  following  classification  is  given : 


No  ^hop<^. 

■ 
Pbbsons  Ejipl'»y.d. 

Kind  of  Goods  Made. 

Ma'e.          Female. 

fotal. 

Coats  of  all   kinda 

48 
17 
7 

7 

200 
17 
15 
12 

520 
223 
83 
67 

T3.. 

I'aiits,    etc 

280 

Vest».    etc 

9S 

Other  occupattoDB  

79 

Totals  

™ 

284 

Z9i 

1,177 

Tlie  preceding  exhibit  presents  several  important  features. 
The  first  thing  is  the  prominence  of  the  coat  makers.  Here  we 
find  48,  or  nearly  61  per  cent.,  of  the  shops  arid  720,  or  over  61 
l>cr  cent.,  of  the  i)ersons  employed.  This  occupation  thus  com- 
prises nearly  two-thirds  not  only  of  the  shops  but  of  the  workers 
as  well.  The  pants  makers  embrace  over  one-fifth  of  the  shops 
and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  employes.  The  vest  makers  and 
those  engaged  in  other  occupations  in  the  garment  making  trade 
are  of  less  importance.  Together  they  only  include  about  17 
I)er  cent,  of  the  shops  and  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed. 

Anotlier  feature  of  this  table  is  the  i>roj)ortion  of  males  and 
females  in  each  of  the  occupations.  In  coat  making  the  females 
constituted  72.2Ji  |)er  cent. ;  in  pants  making,  79.64  per  cent. ; 
in  vest  making,  84.70  per  cent. ;  in  the  other  occupations,  84.85 
IK?r  cent.,  while  for  all  the  proportion  of  females  was  75.87  per 
cent,  of  the  total. 

For  Wliom  Made : — The  garments  were  mostly  made  for  local 
c<mcems,  as  a  matter  of  fact  almost  entirely  for  two  wliolesale 
houses  which  fumisheil  work  for  1)2  per  cent,  of  tlu*  shops  and 
91  jier  cent,  of  the  workers.     These  housi's  were,  therefore,  the 
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real  employers,  though  they  acted  througk  middlemen  or  con- 
tractors. They  bought  the  material  and  saw  to  its  cutting,  mak- 
ing their  own  bargains  with  the  contractors  for  the  remainder  of 
the  work.  The  material  was  then  turned  over  to  the  contractor 
to  be  made  up  and  returned  when  finished.  The  distribution 
and  sale  of  the  completed  garment  was  left  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  wholesale  houses,  which  also  furnished  practically  allthe 
capital  and  assumed  all  the  risk.  By  turning  the  work  of  manu- 
facture over  to  contractors,  they  merely  relieve  themselves  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  workshops  of  their  own,  with  all  the 
attendant  worry  of  hiring  and  superintending  workers. 

The  Proprietoi's  of  the  Shops: — The  proprietors  of  the  shops 
undertake  the  actual  manufacture  of  the  garments,  entering 
into  contract  with  the  wholesalers  to  do  this  at  a  certain  price. 
They  furnish  the  shop,  hire  the  workers,  pay  their  wages  and  re- 
turn tlie  garments  when  finished.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  purchasing  of  the  material  or  with  the  sale  of  the  fin- 
ished article,  these  things  being  done  by  others.  This  is  what 
makes  the  difference  between  the  proprietors  of  such  shops  and 
manufacturers  in  most  other  lines.  The  price  for  which  the 
proprietors  undertake  the  work  is  fixed  at  the  time  of  making 
the  bargain,  and  is  usually  at  so  much  per  piece  or  dozen.  The 
whole  transaction  is  a  very  simple  one,  the  chief  responsibility 
of  the  proprietor  towards  the  wholesaler  being  for  the  quality 
of  work  done  in  his  place  and  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  goods 
while  in  his  hands  and  the  proper  return  of  the  garments  when 
finished. 

These  proprietors  are  thus  contractors  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  They  are  not  paid  any  fixed  salary  or  wages,  their  com- 
l)ensation  coming  out  of  the  difference  between  what  they  re- 
ceive for  the  job  and  what  they  must  pay  out  as  wages  to  their 
workers,  rent  for  the  shop,  and  other  exjienses  connected  with 
operating  their  business.  The  conditions  under  which  •  they 
operate,  however,  are  more  nearly  fixed  than  is  the  case  in  most 
other  lines  of  contracting.  They  simply  attend  to  the  actual 
labor  of  making  up  the  garments.  The  material  is  furnished 
them,  and  the  sale  of  the  finished  pro<^luct  is  attended  to  by 
others.     The  risk  they  assume  is,  therefore,  very  small,  and  this 
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is  reflected  in  their  low  profits.  The  capital  needed  is  also 
small,  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done  than 
in  other  lines  of  business.  Those  who  are  conducting  the  larger 
shops  m*ust,  of  course,  be  backed  by  enough  capital  to  meet  the 
rent  and  furnish  a  few  machines  and  perhaps  some  mechanical 
power.  Other  expenses,  such  as  fuel  and  perhaps  light,  must  be 
met,  but  the  amount  to  be  allowed  for  depreciation  of  plant  and 
interest  in  the  investment  is  light  In  many  cases  little  more 
is  required  than  will  readily  be  advanced  by  the  wholesalers. 
The  proprietors  of  the  smaller  shop  and  those  who  work  in  their 
own  homes  require  even  less  in  the  way  of  capital.  Most  of 
them,  in  fact,  have  none  at  all.  They  use  little  in  the  way  of 
tools,  and  the  work  is  performed  in  their  living  rooms.  When 
the  garment  is  finished  it  is  brought  back  to  the  wholesaler,  the 
pay  obtained,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  contractor  ends. 

As  a  rule  the  contractor  understands  all  parts  of  the  work. 
Very  often  he  is  a  person  who  began  at  the  bottom  and  advanced 
through  the  ranks.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details 
in  every  branch,  and  can  assist  in  any  place  where  help  is 
needed.  The  importance  of  this  should  not  be  underestimated, 
since  the  work  is  so  subdivided,  and  so  few  of  the  workers  are 
familiar  with  all  branches  that  the  contractor  is  often  the  only 
one  in  the  shop  who  knows  all  about  it.  Many  of  the  contrac- 
tors, indeed,  work  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  than  any  of  their  em- 
ployes, besides  attending  to  all  the  over-seeing  and  manage- 
ment 

The  contractors  employ  their  help  much  as  other  employers 
do,  going  into  the  open  market  for  it.  The  supply  of  such  labor 
as  they  want  is  plentiful,  most  cases  so  much  so  that  the  contrac- 
tors do  not  even  need  to  go  outside  of  their  shop  to  find  it  At 
most  seasons  of  the  year  more  applicants  for  work  are  turned 
away  weekly  than  the  entire  number  of  persons  employed.  At 
least,  this  is  the  story  told  by  one  of  the  contractors.  The 
workers  are  paid  out  of  the  contract  price  and  the  less  they  get 
the  bigger  is  the  contractor's  margin.  With  a  supply  of  workers 
greater  than  the  demand  it  is  easy  to  see  to  what  tliis  order  of 
things  may  lead.  Some  of  the  workers  arc  employed  by  the 
day,  others  by  the  piece.     In  most  cases,  however,  they  are  paid 
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weekly.  The  rate  whether  by  the  day  or  piece,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  is  very  low ;  in  fact,  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  even  lower 
than  for  factory  workers  in  general.  Help,  too,  is  hired  only 
as  needed  and  no  one  is  paid  for  any  time  during  which  he  is 
not  actually  at  work. 

All  the  work,  however,  is  not  always  done  in  contractors' 
shops.  As  said  before,  garment  making  is  subdivided.  Some 
workers,  for  instance,  make  only  button  holes.  Others  again 
sew  on  the  buttons,  while  still  others  perform  equally  insignifi- 
cant parts  of  the  whole  task.  As  much  of  this  work  can  be  done 
as  well  in  one  place  as  in  another,  the  contractors  often  sub-let  a 
part  of  it  to  individuals  who  take  it  to  their  homes  for  comple- 
tion, returning  the  articles  to  the  contractor  and  receiving  their 
pay.  This  method  is  often  more  convenient,  as  well  as  cheaper, 
and  is  quite  generally  followed. 

The  contractors  seem  to  hail  from  everywhere.  Some  were 
born  in  this  country,  others  in  eastern  and  southern  Europe,  and 
others  still  in  other  European  countries.  The  greater  propor- 
tion, ho\vever,  were  from  eastern  Europe,  or  descendants  of  peo- 
ple from  these  countries. 

Who  the  Workers  Are: — Much  is  heard  first  and  last  about 
the  workers  in  the  garment-making  trade.  They  are  described 
as  working  longer  hours  and  for  smaller  wages  than  the  people 
do  in  other  trades.  It  is  also  asserted  that  they  live  in  poorer 
homes,  that  their  wori^  is  iiTegular  and  their  mode  of  life  out  of 
harmony  with  that  of  the  working  class  in  general.  In  short, 
garment  workers  are  said  to  live  under  sweated  conditions  as  a 
usual  thing  and  to  be  almost  always  foreignei-s  of  an  inferior 
social  grade,  inefiicient  in  skill  and  of  comparatively  low  intelli- 
gence. While  many  of,  these  statements  are  more  or  less  true 
it  is  not  easy  to  tell  wherein  the  garment  makers  differ  greatly 
from  workers  in  other  occupations.  Most  of  them,  it  is  true, 
come  from  the  countries  of  that  portion  of  Europe  where  hand, 
labor  is  still  the  rule  and  factory  work  uncommon.  A  large 
proportion  of  their  numlx^r  are  women  and  children  and  it  must 
l>e  admitted  that  many  of  them  are  unskilled,  inefficient  and 
helpless.  Cut  this  is  also  true  of  other  trades  than  garment 
making. 
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In  both  spirit  and  method  the  garment  making  trade  as  it  is 
carried  on  is  neither  modem  nor  American  in  character.  In 
all  other  lines  of  industry,  except  that  of  repairing,  production 
is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  The  factory  has  supplanted  tlie 
small  shop  and  the  machine,  operated  by  steam,  has  taken  tlie 
place  of  the  tool,  guided  by  the  hand  of  the  worker.  This,  on 
the  whole,  has  tended  to  increase  the  amount  of  cheap  products 
and  has  proved  beneficial  to  humanity.  But  the  garment  mak- 
ing trade  stands  today  just  where  it  stood  in  the  last  century. 
Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  that  period,  no  doubt^  but 
they  are  few  and  unimportant  and  in  general  the  industry  has 
progressed  but  little,  lagging  far  behind  all  others.  Little  ma- 
chinery or  mechanical  power  is  required  even  today  when  most 
things  are  done  by  steam  and  electricity,  and  the  work  is  still 
carried  on  in  small  shops  and  homes,  when  the  tendency  in  every 
other  line  is  to  concentrate  production  in  large  factories.  The 
contractors  who  hire  the  workers  and  superintend  their  labors 
neither  furnish  the  material  or  sell  the  product,  and  all  the 
workers  themselves  are  required  to  do  is  to  sew  into  garments 
tlie  pieces  of  cloth  that  have  been  cut  into  shape  before  the  con- 
tractor receives  it  Moreover,  even  this  work  of  sewing  is 
'greatly  subdivided  so  that  no  one  worker  ever  makes  the  whole 
of  a  garment.  This  no  doubt  increases  the  amount  that  can  be 
made  in  a  given  time,  but  it  is  a  distinct  detriment  to  the  worker 
as  he  has  no  way  of  advancing  in  his  trade  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main inefficient  and  unskilled  in  everything  except  the  very 
small  part  of  the  work  that  falls  to  his  share. 

The  actual  work  can  be  done  almost  anywhere.  It  can  be 
performed  with  as  much  facility  in  the  home  as  in  the  shop.  A 
sewing  machine  is  practically  the  only  tool  needed  and  in  many 
cases  even  this  cai^  not  be  used.  The  work  also  requires  less 
physical  strength  than  most  other  kinds,  and  tlius  offers  oppor- 
tunities to  those  who  are  weak  and  infirm,  or  who  lack  the  neces- 
sary stamina  to  enter  other  occupations.  In  donsidering  the 
peculiarities  of  this  trade  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  is  over-crowded, 
why  the  earnings  are  small  and  other  conditions  bad.  It  is  here 
that  the  effects  of  over-supply  of  poor  labor  are  most  strongly 
felt.     The  trade  is  one  that  strongly  attracts  certain  classes  of 
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workers.  It  is  the  place  of  refuge  for  immigrants  from  coun- 
tries where  factory  conditions  are  imknown,  and  it  absorbs 
many  of  tliose  who  are  in  a  position  where  they  must  chose  be- 
tween starvation  or  accepting  such  work  as  they  can  get  It 
also  affords  employment  to  many  who  have  neither  had  the  time, 
means,  opportunity  or  energy  to  learn  a  better  trade.  It  is 
eagerly  sought  by  poor  women  who  must  support  themselves, 
and  widows  who  have  families  l^esides  themselves  to  look  after 
and  so  must  And  work  that  can  be  done  at  home.  Children  are 
also  employed  not  only  in  the  homes,  where  they  are  made  to 
assist  the  mother,  or,  perhaps,  the  father,  but  also  in  the  regu- 
lar workshop,  for  the  projH'ietoi;',  there  as  elsewhere,  very  often 
finds  that  child  labor  is  cheap.  While  the  trade  thus  harbora 
the  more  helpless  classes,  many  able  bodied  and  capable 
workers  are  to  be  found  in  it.  Some  of  these  are  persons  who 
have  learned  the  tailoring  trade  in  their  native  countriee  and 
who,  upon  arriving  here,  readily  find  work  in  the  small  shops, 
but  as  a  rule  such  skilled  workers  ultimately  drift  into  custom 
work  where  both  the  pay  and  other  conditions  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  in  other  skilled  trades. 

KiTid  of  Power  Used: — At  the  last  inspection  the  inspectors 
ascertained  whether  mechanical  power  was  used  in  any  of  the 
shops.  The  inquiries  resulted  in  showing  that  four  of  the  shops 
had  gas  engines,  one  employed  electricity,  and  that  seventy-four 
used  no  power  of  a  mechanical  nature.  This  showing  is  signifi- 
cant. It  tends  very  strongly  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  these 
places  are  merely  workshops  on  the  old  plan,  rather  than  fac- 
tories in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  today.  It  does  not 
follow  that  garment  making  is  not  suited  for  factory  production 
or  for  the  manufacture  by  machinery  in  large  establishments. 
There  is  plcmty  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  to  be  found  in  those 
places  where  strikes  and  the  enforcement  of  the  factory  laws 
have  been  directed  at  the  evils  connected  with  the  smaller  shops 
and  tenement  work. 

Again,  tlie  facts  indicate  that  mechanical  power  is  not  out  of 
place  in  this  industry.  The  shops  which  were  equipped  with 
gas  or  electricity  were  among  larger  ones.  The  very  fact  that 
mechanical  power  was  used  at  all  indicates  that  it  is  practicable. 
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That  garments  can  be  made  with  profit  on  a  large  scale  in  mod- 
ern factories  lias  also  been  shown  by  experience  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities.  During  the  past  ten  years  soiae  of  these  places 
have  witnessed  the  slow  transition  from  the  shop  to  the  factory. 
This  transition  was  not  voluntary  by  any  means,  but  was  forced 
by  strikes,  factory  laws,  and  by  public  opinion.  The  change, 
however,  is  slow,  and  seemingly  lacks  the  necessary  stimulus. 
The  reason  for  this  tardiness  can  undoubtedly  be  found  in  some 
of  our  social  conditions.  In  this  country,  at  least,  sweating  is 
certainly  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  It  would  be  con- 
sidered entirely  out  of  the  question  at  all  were  it  not  for  a  large 
class  of  workers  who  silently  accept  sweated  conditions.  No 
doubt  most  of  them  are  forced  to  do  so  from  necessity.  Their 
character,  training,  habits  and  other  circumstances  unfit  them 
for  the  well  regulated  aiid  sometimes  exacting  duties  of  the  large 
factory,  as  well  as  for  factory  life  generally.  Cut  off  from  this 
they  must  look  for  work  in  otlier  directions.  Through  the 
natural  process  of  elimination  they  are  finally  located  in  the  oc- 
cupations that  most  nearly  meet  their  capacity,  where  the  least 
is  demanded  of  them,  if  not  in  actual  woric,  in  discipline  and 
regularity.  It  is  this  class  of  workers  that  makes  the  small 
shop  possible  and  profitable.  Remove  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live  and  work  and  the  small  shop  would  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past 

Kind  of  Buildings  in  whwh  Shops  Were  Located: — The  gar- 
ment making  shops  are  to  be  foimd  in  all  sorts  of  buildings. 
Of  the  79  shops  included  in  the  report,  26  were  located  in  one 
story  frame  buildings,  13  in  one  story  frame  with  basement, 
33  in  two  story  frame  buildings,  2  in  two  story  and  basement 
buildings,  1  in  an  one  story  brick,  3  in  two  story  brick  buildings, 
and  1  in  a  three  story  frame  building. 

Of  the  workshops  10  were  locate'd  in  the  basement,  3  in  the 
basement  and  on  first  floor,  58  on  the  first  floor  entirely,  3  on 
the  first  and  second  floor,  and  5  on  the  second  floor. 

These  facts  are  important  They  indicate  for  one  thing 
that  in  Milwaukee  the  garment  making  industry  is  not  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  tenement  house  evil.  Some  consola- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  this.     One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  this  in- 
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ihistry  is  the  crowded,  ill-ventilated  and  unsanitary  condition  of 
tlie  places,  or  i>x>nis  in  which  it  is  nsuallj  conducted.  By  far 
the  ^eaticr  part  of  the  work,  as  it  was  done  in  Milwaukee,  was 
carried  on  on  tlie  first  floor  of  one  or  two  story  buildings,  ^his 
of  itself,  in  the  absence  of  otlier  evidence,  would  be  enough  to 
show  that  these  houses  were  not  tenement  houses,  which  are  or- 
dinarily constructed  on  entirely  different  plans. 

Milwaukee  fortunately  is  not  a  city  of  tenements.  Such 
buildings  are  to  be  found  there  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as 
to  constitute  a  source  of  danger  in  themselves.  Milwaukee  is 
es^sentially  a  city  of  homes.  It  has  spread  out  considerably  and 
now  covers  a  great  deal  of  territory.  Every  house,  outside  of 
the  business  section,  stands  alone,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  surroimde<l 
with  plenty  of  ground,  air  and  sunlight.  There  are,  of  course, 
exce})tions  to  this,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  rule.  The  ad- 
van  tiiges  of  individual  homes  as  compared  with  the  much  de- 
cried tenement  are  many.  It  is  tnie  that  a  small  house  stand- 
ing alone  may  not  be  much  more  attractive  inside  than  a  largo 
and  crowded  tenement  building.  The  rooms  may  be  as  small 
and  no  cleaner,  and  the  conveniences  as  few  as  in  the  most 
crowdeil  quarters  of  the  lai'gest  cities.  Still  this  would  apply 
to  the  interior  of  the  homes  only.  On  tlie  outside  the  conditions 
in  the  two  cases  differ  entirely.  The  immediate  surroundings 
of  a  tenement  are  usually  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  the  interior 
conditions.  The  alleys  and  streets  are  bad,  and  the  air  is  con- 
tr-?ninated  by  the  stench  of  decaying  garbage;  Sunlight  is  often 
almost  entirely  shut  out.  This  can  liardly  be  the  case  when  the 
dwellings  of  the  workers  stand  alone  and  are  surrounded  by 
open  ground.  Even  if  the  rooms  and  the  conveniences  of  the 
home  are  far  from  what  they  should  l)e,  the  situation  is  much 
Tclieved  by  sanitary  conditions  out  of  doors.  During  at  least 
one  half  of  the  year  tlie  children  can  play  in  the  open,  anJ* fresh 
air  be  had  by  simi)ly  opening  doors  and  windows. 
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SANITARY  CONDITIONS  AND  HOUSING. 

Sanitary  Condition:  The  sanitary  condition  of  places  where 
clothing  and  other  garments  are  made  is  a  subject  about  which 
a  great  deal  has  been  heard.  Social  workers  dwell  upon  it. 
In  fact  many  of  them  regard  it  as  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  sweating  evil.  Legislatures  are  considering  it  and  their 
j)osition  in  the  matter  may  be  judged  from  the  provisions  in 
laws  which  have  recently  been  enacted.  It  is  probably  not  too 
much  to  say  that  to  bring  about  better  sanitary  conditions  in  tlie 
small  shop,  and  thus  to  protect  society  from  the  evil  results  of 
unhealthy  work  places  is  the  real  purpose  of  nearly  all  legisla- 
tion upon  this  subject. 

The  subject  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  whether  the  mat- 
ter is  looked  upon  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  are  im- 
mediately affected  or  from  that  of  the  state  or  society  as  a  wbole. 
People  who  live  in  croAvded  and  unliealthy  places  deteriorate 
physically,  mentally  and  morally.  The  squalor  and  want  with 
which  they  are  sun-ounded  not  only  sap  their  bodily  and  intel- 
lectual vigor,  but  deaden  their  moral  sense,  making  them  less 
and  less  able  to  maintain  themselves  and  to  bring  up  their  fami- 
lies as  they  should. 

As  said  before,  the  worst  sanitary  conditions  are  found  in  the 
larger  cities,  such  as  New  York  and  Chicago,  where  the  poor 
are  huddled  together  in  rows  of  tenements  that  are  absolutely 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  In  smaller  cities,  where  tlie  tene- 
ment is  almost  unknown,  this  problem  is  less  pressing.  The 
poor  in  these  places  may  be  no  better  off  tha^i  the  poor  in  large 
cities.  Their  standard  of  living  may  be  no  higher.  They  may 
be  no  cleaner,  and  their  homes  may  be  as  filthy.  Still,  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  they  live  is  much  better  and  can  not  possibly 
have  the  deadening  effect  of  the  fully  developed  slum,  where  the 
dwellers  in  tenements  have  neither  fresh  air  or  sun,  and  where 
nothing  but  filth  and  squalor  can  be  seen  no  matter  in  what  di- 
rection one  turns. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  poor  elsewhere  tlian  in  tenements  and 
^luras  and  that  they  suffer  no  matter  where  they  happen  to  be. 
In  such  herding  places,  however,  they  are  sure  to  be  found,  and 
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it  is  diere  that  they  sink  the  deepest  and  endure  the  most.  Pov- 
erty and  suffering  are  made  worse  hy  similar  environment. 
People  Avho  see  nothing  else  and  who  have  but  vague  ideas  of 
anything  better,  are  not  likely  to  try  hard  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. They  have  nothing  to  stimulate  or  encourage  them  to 
the  putting  forth  of  better  efforts.  They  have  no  hope  or  am- 
bition. All  their  better  qualities  have  through  the  lives  they 
lead,  been  stifled  to  at  least  a  certain  extent.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions  to  much  of  this,  but  they  are  fewer  than  could 
be  desired.  The  tenement  not  only  shelters  but  breeds  poverty. 
Many  of  those  forced  to  live  within  it  have  lost  all  hope  and 
have  virtually  given  up  the  struggle  for  anything  but  the  most 
meager  existence.  Their  self-respect  and  desire  to  better  them- 
selves are  gone.  These  are  qualities  that  are  absolutelv  Jndis- 
pensable  to  progress  and  without  them  no  reform  is  possible. 
Therefore,  the  chief  concern  is  that  they  should  be  restored 
where  lacking.  The  question  as  to  how  this  can  be  done  at  once 
arises.  Mere  precepts  and  good  advice  are  not  enough  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  heeded  if  given.  The  appeal  must  be  made  to 
the  sense  rather  than  the  understanding.  Anything  short  of  an 
actual  change  in  the  conditions  themselves  is  not  likely  to  have 
a  lasting  impression.  The  poor  must  be  made  to  actually  pass 
from  a  bad  to  a  good  environment  before  they  will  begin  to 
really  appreciate  that  tliere  are  things  in  the  world  worth  work- 
ing for. 

The  first  step  towards  such  an  end  is  better  housing  for  the 
poor.  The  extermination  of  the  tenement  house  evil,  wherever 
it  exists,  is  a  problem  that  all  cities  should  take  up  for  consiHera- 
tion  and  solution.  Decent  homes  in  decent  neighborhoods  are 
an  essential  to  any  reform  work  among  the  poor.  Sunlight  and 
fresh  air  must  have  access  to  every  home  if  it  is  to  shelter  good 
and  useful  citizens.  Decency  must  be  enforced,  by  the  law  if 
in  no  other  way.  The  old  time  tenement  is  a  breeder  of  pesti- 
lence and  misery  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand.  So  long 
as  it  is  permitted  the  poor  are  not  likely  to  find  themselves  much 
better  off. 

At  first  glance  it  may  seem  a  question  as  to  how  the  poor  can 
eVer  afford  to  live  in  better  homes,  but  exgerience  in  New  York 
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and  elsewhere  shows  that  the  model  tenement  is  not  an  impos- 
sibility and  that  it  can  not  only  be  built  but  that  it  can  be  made 
to  pay,  \vithout  demanding  a  higher  rate  of  rent  than  that  now 
paid  for  places  that  are  unfit  for  human  beings  to  live  in.  To 
condemn  and  tear  down  such  structures  will  not  therefore  result 
in  higher  rents  or  in  hardships  anywhere  except  such  few  as 
may  bo  incidental  to  the  transitory  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  will  good  homes  contribute  to  the 
lifting  up  of  those  who  are  now  on  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder 
of  progress. 

Happily  this  commonwealth  has  no  city  where  a  fully  fledged 
tenement  district  may  be  found.  Wisconsin  ranks  high  as  a 
manlif  acturing  state  and  the  wage-earner  constitutes  a  large  pro- 
portion oi  the  population,  but  its  industries  are  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  state.  Instead  of  one  great  manufactur- 
ing center  there  are  several  small  ones  and  in  these  the  condi- 
tions in  regard  to  overcrowding  are  apt  to  be  less  severe.  Mil- 
waukee is,  of  course,  a  large  city  as  well  as  an  important  manu- 
facturing center,  but  even  there  the  conditions  as  a  whole  are 
not  so  very  bad.  The  city  covers  a  wide  territory.  Its  indus- 
tries are  scattered.  It  has  a  splendid  street  car  service.  Ten- 
ements are  found  there  but  not  of  the  worst  kind.  The  wage- 
earners  live  in  separate  houses,  which,  even  though  small  and  no 
more  convenient  or  comfortable  than  similar  homes  in  larger 
cities,  have,  as  a  rule,  open  surroundings  and  plenty  of  both  air 
and  light.  The  instances  where  the  home  is  used  for  workshops 
as  well  as  for  living  purposes  are,  as  yet,  comparatively  few, 
though  already  the  home-worker,  as  has  been  showji,  constitutes 
in  point  of  number  a  good  sized  and  apparently  growing  class. 

Some  idea  of  the  sanitary  conditions  in  tlie  seventy-nine  reg- 
ular workshops  in  Milwaukee  where  garments  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  made  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  facts 
which  show  the  condition  in  this  respect  with  reference  to  the 
vnrions  provisions  in  the  law. 

In  only  three  per  cent,  of  the  places  was  the  work-room  also 
used  as  living  and  sleeping  rooms  .Comparing  this  with  the 
condition  at  the  first  inspection,  as  given  in  the  last  report,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  there  was  no  change  either  for  the  better  or 
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the  worse.  While  the  proportion  of  violations  was  the  same  at 
both  inspections,  the  places  and  proprietors  affected  were  not 
Those  who  were  at  fault  tlie  first  time  had  made  the  necessary 
improvements.  Those  who  were  so  at  this  inspection  had  lately 
entered  business  in  new  places. 

Only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  shops  were  insufficiently 
lighted  and  heated. 

In  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  places  vermin  or  bad  odors  were 
discovered.  In  this  respect  conditions  seemed  to  have  grown 
worse  since  tlie  first  inspection.  This  is  probably  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  last  inspection  was  made  after  the  cold 
weather  had  set  in,  when  it  had  become  necessary  to  close  up 
the  houses  in  order  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

Eight  per  cent,  of  the  shops  needed  re^painting  and  white- 
washing as  well  as  a  general  cleaning  up. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the 
shops  was  very  good  in  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  places,  in  sev- 
enty-one per  cent^  it  was  good,  and  in  eleven  per  cent  fair,  or 
bordering  upon  a  condition  where  the  health  officer  might  be 
expected  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  almost  any  time. 

In  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  shops  the  work-rooms  were 
either  by  doors,  windows  or  in  some  other  way  connected  with 
living  and  sleeping  rooms.  This  is  somewhat  of  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  condition  in  this  respect  at  the  first  inspection. 

Four  per  cent  of  the  shops  could  only  be  entered  through  liv- 
ing or  bed  rooms.  In  this  respect  there  is  also  an  improvement 
since  the  first  inspection. 

Twenty-one  per  cent,  were  in  violation  of  the  law  which  re- . 
quires  separate  closets  for  males  and  females,  while  seven  per 
cent,  failed  to  regularly  disinfect  them. 

These  facts  certainly  indicate  conditions  that  from  a  sanitary 
■  point  of  view'  are  much  better  than  those  of  similar  workshops 

^  in  most  of  the  larger  cities.     In  fact  the  workshops  in  the  gar- 

J  ment-making  industries  in  ^lilwaukee  compare  fairly  well  with 

*  the  smaller  shops  in  other  lines.      It  is  true  that    the    same 

if:  standard  of  cleanliness  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  two  cases 

|:.  and  that  therefore  what  might  be  regarded  as  good  conditions  in 

^,  one  might  be  held  to  be  bad  in  the  other.     Garments  or  cloth  of 
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any  kind  will  absorb  filth  and  disease  much  more  readily  than 
most  other  articles.  Garments  arc  also  used  in  a  way  that  ex- 
poses the  owner  or  user  to  great  danger  from  any  contamination 
to  which  they  have  l)een  exposed.  Hence,  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view  it  is  necessarv'  that  the  places  where  they  are  made  be 
kept  al)solutely  free  from  filth  and  disease.  This  cannot  be  in- 
sisted upon  too  strongly.  Any  other  condition  is  highly  dan- 
gerous not  only  to  those  immediately  interested  but  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  IIow  many  cases  of  diphtheria  and  otlier 
infectious  diseases  can  be  traced  to  the  shop  or  home  where  some 
newly  purchased  garment  was  made !  If  the  real  facts  in  this 
respect  were  fully  known  to  the  public  no  such  laxity  in  enforc- 
ing the  sanitarj'  laws  as  is  now  witnessed  almost  every  day  in 
our  cities  would  l>e  tolerated. 

The  description,  in  official  reports  and  other  publications,  of 
how  the  poorest  classes  live  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  is  almost 
beyond  belief.     Page  after  page  is  filled  with  notes  nmning 

somewhat  after  this  fashion :     Xo.  .     Two  story  frame 

occupied  by  two  families.  First  floor  store,  three  living  rooms 
and  stable.  Thin  boards  betw^on  kitchen  and  stable.  Kitchen 
door  opens  into  stable.  Ilors?  two  feet  from  kitchen  door. 
Stable  not  clean  and  foul  odor  from  same.  House  unfit  for  hu- 
man habitation.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  illustrations  that 
might  be  produced.  What  is  the  result  of  tliis  condition  of 
things?  It  breads  disease  and  fearfully  increases  the  death 
rate,  a  statement  amply  sustained  by  the  following  facts  relating 
to  New  York  city:  In  a  population  of  about  255,000  less  than 
one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  had  bathrooms  in  the  house  in  which 
they  lived.  Among  these  classes  the  death-rate  of  children  un- 
der five  years  was  255  in  a  thou  mud,  and  the  general  death-rate 
G2  in  a  thousand.  At  the  same  time  the  general  death-rate  for 
the  city  at  largo  was  only  about  20.  The  death-rate  in  the 
poorer  districts  is  thus  several  times  as  great  as  that  for  ,the  iK't- 
ter,  and  even  for  the  city  as  a  whole  when  all  classes  are  in- 
cludeel.  But  what  else  can  Ixi  expected  ?  The  old  tumble- 
down, filth-soaked,  dark,  unventilated  ])laces  Avhere  these  peojdc* 
live,  and  which  it  is  almost  criminal  to  call  homes,  are  merely 
death-traps  of  the  worst  kind. 
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It  may  be  asked  why  the  poor  should  choose  to  live  in  such 
places.  The  answer  is  simple.  They  live  there  simply  because 
they  have  to.  Their  income  is  too  small  to  enable  them  to  rent 
better  houses.  They  must  have  food  and  clothing  as  well  as 
shelter,  and  what  they  earn  is  not  enough  to  go  around.  In 
order  to  live  at  all  they  must  be  satisfied  with  the  cheapest  tene- 
ment Comfortable  homes  rent  at  prices  that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  very  poor.  The  landlord  who  might  put  his  prop- 
erty into  better  shape  does  not  always  feel  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Sometimes  he  is  an  absentee,  who  does  not  know  how  bad  it  is, 
and  those  who  look  after  his  property  may  be  more  interested 
in  what  they  make  out  of  it  than  in  how  the  tenants  fare.  He 
may  be  aware  that  his  property  brings  a  greater  net  income  in 
its  present  condition  than  it  would  if  put  in  better  shape,  as  the 
additional  outlay  might  not  even  increase  the  gross  income,  and 
from  his  point  of  view  would  therefore  be  wasted.  Philan- 
thropic and  humanitarian  instincts  stand  a  poor  show  when 
brought  into  conflict  with  grc^d.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  land- 
lord himself  has  not  been  accustomed  to  better  conditions,  and 
for  this  reason  as  well  as  because  he  is  financially  interested  sees 
no  cause  for  making  improvements.  It  also  sometimes  happens 
that  the  landlord  "stands  in''  with  the  powers  that  be  and  is  al- 
lowed to  have  his  own  way  in  spite  of  both  sanitary  and  building 
regulations,  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  them. 

While  the  housing  problem  is  most  insistent  in  large  cities 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  state  or  country.  It  is  felt 
wherever  sanitary  science  has  made  any  advance.  It  has  also 
l)een  thoroughly  studied,  for  men  who  are  experts  in  their  line 
liave  given  their  best  efforts  to  its  solution.  Much  has  also  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  providing  better  houses  for  the  poor 
in  many  cities.  Private  as  well  as  municipal  efforts  have  been 
enlisted  in  this  work,  but  while  many  people  have  been  helped 
in  this  way  there  are  others  just  as  badly  off  who  have  not  been 
reached  at  all.  The  field  is  too  big  for  any  but  the  best  organ- 
ized and  most  comprehensive  social  movement 

The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  bring  about  better  sanitary 
conditions  in  homos,  factories  and  workshops  are  of  a  most 
varied  character.     National,  state  and  municipal  governments 
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have  taken  a  hand  in  the  matter  by  instituting  investigations, 
enacting  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  the  sanitary 
conditions  and  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  by  providing 
inspectors  for  their  enforcement  .Private  individuals  and  as- 
sociations have  also  contributed  by  looking  up  and  reporting 
ui)on  conditions  as  well  as  by  organizing  and  operating  building 
companies.  Such  moves  are  along  the  right  line,  and  if  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  they  will  be  almost  sure  to  bring  the  de- 
sired results. 

The  first  step  in  all  reform  movements  is  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  all  existing  conditions.  The  local  situation  must  be. 
studied  in  detail.  It  is  necessary  to  know  what  the  trouble  is 
before  a  remedy  can  be  advanced.  All  such  investigations 
should,  moreover,  be  as  complete  as  possible.  There  should  be 
no  guess  work,  nor  anything  visionary  about  them.  Hard  facts 
only  are  wanted.  Before  the  true  condition  is  known  no  safe 
remedy  can  be  applied.  The  importance  of  such  investigations 
has  been  generally  recognized  and  several  have  been  conducted 
by  national,  state,  and  municipal  governments,  as  well  as  by 
private  associations  and  persons.  Many  of  them  have  been  both 
fair  and  complete  and  often  they  have  resulted  in  legislation 
and  inspection  that  have  proved  timely  and  effective.  Such 
investigations  are  not  difficult  to  make  as  they  can  be  carried  out 
successfully  by  persons  of  ordinary  talents  and  good  hard  com- 
mon sense,  if  they  are  not  afraid  to  work,  and  will  take  enough 
interest  in  it  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 

The  reports  of  such  investigations  are  of  the  greatest  value. 
To  police  authorities  tliey  serve  as  a  guide  and  their  publication 
alono  is  often  sufficient  to  bring  about  extensive  reforms.  No 
landlord  likes  to  have  the  public  know  that  his  houses  are  unfit 
for  habitation.  It  may  injure  his  social  standing  and  even  hurt 
his  business.  Publicity  is  one  of  the  great  forces  that  work  for 
public  good.  Sometimes  a  mere  insixxjticm  of  the  premises  is 
sufficient  Many  landlords  who  will  let  the  matter  drift  so  long 
as  they  attract  no  notice  take  immediate  steps  to  set  things  right 
when  attention  is  called  to  the  situation. 

The  landlords  can,  of  course,  do  a  great  deal  in  this  matter. 
They  own  the  property  and  certainly  have  the  power  to  see  to 
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it  that  it  is  kept  in  a  good  sanitary  condition.  It  is  their  duty 
to  do  this,  and  if  they  fulfilled  their  obligations  in  this  respect 
there  would  be  no  housing  problem.  The  landlords  are  also 
the  persons  to  inform  the  health  authorities  when  any  of  their 
tenants  fail  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  propriety.  Some  do 
all  that  can  be  expected  of  them  in  this  respect^  but  others  violate 
every  principle  involved.  Since  filthy,  poor  and  disease,breed- 
ing  dwellings  can  be  made  to  bring  in  as  much  rent  as  cleaner 
and  more  expensive  ones  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  all 
landlords  to  keep  their  property  in  the  best  condition.  Greed 
is  a  strong  motive  force,  and  human  nature  is  full  of  imperfec- 
tions. But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  property  owners 
can  do  much.  They  can  help  to  establish  closer  business  rela- 
tions between  themselves  and  their  tenants,  by  making  fair  con- 
tracts and  seeing  to  it  that  the  requirements  of  the  same  are 
promptly  fulfilled.  In  short,  diey  should  get  into  close  touch 
with  their  renters.  There  are  many  instances  where  a  little 
effort  in  this  direction  has  resulted  beneficially  to  both  sides. 
The  landlords  have  found  that  their  r^nt  increases  and  the  teu- 
ants  have  become  inculcated  with  a  few  good  business  habits 
which,  once  started,  have  gradually  strengthened  and  encouraged 
them  until  hope  has  taken  the  place  of  despair. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  either 
by  tlie  landlords  themselves  or  by  otJiers  who  may  have  control 
of  the  property,  have  only  to  examine  the  work  of  Octavia  Hill 
who,  with  the  help  of  John  Ruskin,  secured  control  of  some 
houses  in  London  the  inmates  of  which  had  a  bad  record  for 
untidiness.  She  ent^u'ed  the  work  as  a  rent  collector,  and  one 
of  her  principles  was  to  require  prompt  payment  of  the  rent. 
This  before  long  estal>lished  natural  business  relations  between 
her  and  the  tenants.  Disobedient  tenants  she  had,  of  course, 
and  the  power  to  eject  but  the  power  Avas  kept  in  the  background 
and  replaced  by  friendly  counsels  as  she  discovered  before  long 
that  no  coercion  was  necessary.  Those  who  took  the  best  care 
of  her  property  she  found  some  way  of  rewarding,  and  those 
who  were  heedless  and  who  neglected  the  premises  had  to  wait 
for  improvements  or  conveniences  until  after  tlie  others  had  been 
supplicnl.  In  this  and  other  ways  she  not  only  transformed  tho 
bouses  but  refomied  the  people  who  lived  in  them. 
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Such  a  method  of  social  service  is  highly  commendahle  and 
has  l)een  taken  up  more  or  less  in  this  country.  It  is  not  always 
a  pleasant  task  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  tenement 
district,  yet  many  who  have  leisure  and  money  are  doing 
it  and  Avith  the  best  of  results.  Their  accounts  of  what  they 
have  had  to  put  up  with  as  well  as  of  what  has  actually  l)een 
accomplished  is  not  only  interesting  hut  highly  instnictive.  ^o 
one  can  read  these  reports  without  learning  a  great  deal  about 
the  "other  half" — their  desires  and  needs,  how  they  livv?,  who 
they  are,  what  they  do,  or  how  they  make  their  living — facts 
that  are  indispensable  in  all  intelligent  efiForts  to  deal  with  the 
poor.  Direct  aid,  such  as  is  furnished  by  charity  organizations, 
is  not  always  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done.  Such  assistance 
has  its  place,  but  to  help  people  to  help  themselves  is  usually 
the  best  for  all  concerned. 

Private  individuals  and  companies  have  contributed  much 
to  better  housing  accommodations  for  the  poor.  Employers, 
for  instance,  located  in  small  places  have  often  seen  to  it  that 
their  employes  have  been  placed  in  a  position  to  acquire  modem 
houses  on  terms  of  payment  that  amount  to  little,  if  any,  more 
than  the  ordinary  rental  asked  in  other  places.  The  greater 
proportion  of  these  efforts  have  proved  successful  and  resulted 
in  benefit  to  both  sides.  Many  objections  have  of  course  been 
raised  to  the  nature  of  the  employment  contract  in  such  cases, 
and  perhaps  some  of  these  objections  have  been  well  taken. 
This,  however,  is  another  question  which  does  not  belong  here. 
The  facts  are,  that  joint  undertakings  of  this  kind,  as  a  nile, 
mean  comfortable  living  apartments  and  pleasant  if  not  artistic 
surroundings. 

In  factory  districts  the  housing  problem  is  often  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  the  question  of  a  possible  improvement  there 
has  caused  much  discussion.  The  American  spirit  is  noted  for 
its  independence  and  anything  that  savors  of  paternalism  i.=; 
likely  to  be  resented.  Employers  do  not  always  take  kindly  to 
suggestions  and  the  more  intelligent  workers  hope  some  day  to 
own  their  own  homes  and  gardens.  Both  alike  often  turn  their 
back  on  health  officers  and  inspectors.  Little  of  the  co-operative 
spirit  that  has  made  some  of  the  factory  communities  in  Eng- 
16 
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land  veritable  gardens  is  met  here,  and  the  outcome  of  some  of 
the  experiments  in  providing  better  homes  for  the  workers  has 
often  been  such  as  to  give  but  scant  encouragement  to  others* 
The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Pullman  certainly  resulted  in  fine 
houses  for  his  employes.  He  built  a  town  that  to  an  outsider  at 
least  appears  in  every  way  a  model.  Beautiful  buildings  and 
grounds,  model  workshops,  charming  lodge  rooms,  library,  read- 
ing room,  hotel,  theater,  play  grounds,  park,  flower  beds,  shade 
trees,  all  so  arranged  as  to  present  a  beautiful  view,  were  to  be 
seen.  The  town  was  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  what  can  be 
done  under  capitalistic  leadership  and  centralized  control.  The 
people  there  were  better  housed  and  enjoy  better  surroundings 
than  in  almost  any  other  place.  Still  life  did  not  go  on 
smoothly.  Differences  between  employer  and  employe  soon 
arose  and  the  strife  which  followed  neutralized  almost  entirely 
all  the  "good  that  had  been  done. 

A  few  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  south  are  trying  the  same 
plan,  but  have  not  as  yet  had  a  fair  trial.  A  few  remarkable  ex- 
l)oriencos  in  this  line  both  here  and  in  England  deserve  mention. 

2'he  Draper  Company  at  Hopcdale,  Massachuetts,  secured  a 
tract  of  land  thirty  acres  in  area  on  which  it  erected  a  number 
of  houses  which  are  rented  to  the  workmen  at  $3.00  per  week. 
Tlie  place  was  laid  out  by  an  export  and  now  resembles  a  village 
with  well  kept  streets  and  sidewalks,  an  excellent  sewer  system 
and  all  necessary  improvements.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  for  the  effective  disposal  of  garbage.  Both  front  and 
back  yards  are  kept  perfectly  clean.  The  houses  are  double, 
cacli  side  having  six  or  seven  rooms,  with  good  cellar,  attic  and 
store  room,  and  are  also  furnished  with  water.  The  firm  has 
also  donated  a  town  hall  and  high  school  building  and  takes  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  employes  and  in  local 
matters  generally. 

The  Merimac  Manufaciiimng  Company,  of  Lowell,  Massor 
chvsetis,  has  erected  a  number  of  tenements  which  are  well  fitted 
and  kept.  Each  apartment  has  from  four  to  ten  rooms  and 
iliese  are  rented  for  much  less  than  the  usual  prices  for  such 
quarters. 

The  Peace  Dale  Marmfactvring  Company,  of  Rhode  Island, 
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has  also  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  assisting  its  men.  Its 
efforts  in  this  respect  begun  almost  with  the  century.  Among 
other  things  they  built  a  number  of  single  houses  and  sold  them 
to  their  employes  on  easy  terms.  The  company  has  also  pro- 
vided the  place  with  a  town  hall,  library,  village  church,  and  is 
assisting  in  other  ways. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  of  WUrtverding,  Pa., 
^veral  years  ago  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  which  was  laid 
out  in  building.lots  on  which  it  also  erected  houses.  The  entire 
property  was  then  sold  to  its  employes  at  actual  cost  prices  on 
monthly  payments.  The  prices  varied  from  about  $2,000  to 
about  $3,700,  which  was  from  $300  to  $500  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary cost,  owing  to  the  fact  the  company  paid  cash  for  every- 
thing and  took  advantage  of  larger  contracts.  The  payments, 
which  also  include  an  insurance  policy  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  property  to  the  purchaser  in  ciise  of  death,  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  usual  rental  price.  The  plans  under  which  this  Avork 
has  been  carried  on  certainly  seem  practical.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  employes  have  also  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  now  own  valuable  homes. 

N.  0.  Nelson,  of  St,  Louis,  Mo,,  who  has  done  so  much  in 
various  ways  for  his  employes,  secured  some  years  ago  a  tract 
of  land  near  Edwardsville,  111.  On  this  he  erected  his  factories 
and  laid  out  a  beautiful  town.  He  built  homes  and  sold  them 
to  his  employes  on  the  monthly  payment  plan,  the  payments  not 
amounting  to  more  than  the  rental  in  cities.  The  houses  are 
well  built  and  provided  with  modern  conveniences,  the  water 
and  light  even  being  free  or  furnished  by  works  which  are  main- 
tained by  the  company.  The  company  has  also  provided  schools, 
libraries,  amusement  buildings  and  a  campus.  In  order  to  en- 
courage improvements  among  the  people,  Mr.  Xolson  has  also 
built  a  greenhouse  and  provided  a  gardener  who  gives  free  in- 
struction in  the  raising  and  caring  of  plants  and  flowers  of  all 
kinds.  This  place  is  described  as  a  model  which  it  is  hoped 
others  will  imitate. 

England  furnishes  many  examples  of  the  same  fine  spirit  and 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  employers.  Lever  Bros,  Port  Sun- 
light^ not  long  ago  acquired  a  large  estate.     On  one  comer  of 
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this  they  erected  their  factories.  The  land  adjoining  has  been 
converted  into  a  beautiful  toAvn  for  the  employes.  The  houses 
consist  of  cottages  with  from  four  to  six  rooms  each.  These 
are  rented  to  the  employes  at  from  seventy-five  cents  to  $1.25 
per  week,  or  for  just  enough  tQ  defray  maintenance  and  taxes. 
The  houses  arc  built  with  a  view  to  beautiful  effect,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  lawns  and  vines,  and  are  very  well  cared  for. 
Everything  that  is  needed  for  comfortable  living  seems  to  be 
provided.  In  addition  to  this  the  company  has  also  furnished 
schools,  town  hall  and  other  public  buildings. 

There  are  records  of  many  other  employers  there  who  have 
provided  their  employes  with  comfortable  and  pleasant  homes 
in  the  neighborhood  of  their  factories  at  an  extremely  low  cost. 
In  many  places  there  are  also,  in  addition  to  this,  recreation 
grounds  for  men  and  women,  play  grounds  for  children^  parks, 
pools,  plunge  baths,  and  other  features  that  go  to  make  up  an 
ideal  village. 

The  illustrations  thus  given  have  been  picked  out  because 
they  seem  to  throw  more  than  ordinary  light  upon  what  em- 
ployers can  do  and  are  doing  in  many  cases  in  the  way  of  secur- 
ing comfortable  and  pleasant  homes  and  healthier  surroujidings. 
Such  undertakings,  if  properly  managed  and  appreciated,  must 
be  productive  of  a  world  of  good.  Is  it  not  possible  that  their 
importance  has  been  greatly  underestimated  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Building  companies,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  ownership  of  homes  among  the  Avorking  classes,  also  show 
good  results.  One  of  these.  The  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  in  Xew  York  city,  deserves  attention.  This  company 
is  purchasing  areas  of  vacant  land  where  good  and  cheap  transit 
facilities  are  afforded  .On  this  they  erect  houses  it  the  lowest 
l)ossible  cost.  The  purchaser  pays  down  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase  price  of  tlie  house  and  lot.  The  balance  is  paid  in 
monthly  instalments  during  such  period  as  the  parties  agree 
ui)on.  The  monthly  payments  also  cover  a  life  insurance  policy 
and  amount  to  little  more  than  the  rent  alone  in  the  larger  cities. 
This  company  stai*ted  out  under  competent  management  and  is 
endeavoring  to  profit  by  past  experience  in  this  line.  Its  cap- 
ital stock  of  $1,000,000  was  largely  subscribed  by  wealthy  busi- 
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ness  men  but  is  open  to  the  public  at  $10  per  share.  Interest 
on  it  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  is  offered.  Any  surplus  above 
this  is  to  be  used  -for  extending  the  business.  Tlie  company 
seems  to  have  provided  for  practically  every  emergency  and  the 
indications  are  that  it  will  meet  all  expectations. 

The  advantages  offered  by  this  company  cannot  be  opp n  to  all 
classes  of  wage-earners,  however,  as  only  those  who  are  better 
paid  axid  whose  hours  of  labor  conform  more  nearly  to  the  reg- 
ular business  hours  are  likely  to  be  able  to  meet  its  terms.  Those 
who  earn  little  may  not  be  able  to  raise  eitlier  the  first  or  any 
subsequent  payment.  Those  again  who  depend  on  odd  jobs,  or 
who  are  occupied  long  hours  or  at  night,  may  find  it  impossible 
to  go  out  into  the  suburbs.  Much  also  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  transportation  service.  Rapid  electric  trains  with  low  rates 
are  one  of  the  requisites.  Those  who  are  working  hard  all  day 
cannot  afford  to  spend  much  time  in  waiting  for  or  riding  on 
trains ;  nor  can  they  afford  to  pay  out  a  great  deal  in  fares.  The 
success  of  such  undertakings  as  the  one  proposed  by  this  com- 
pany is  therefore  largely  dependent  upon  an  eflicient  electric 
street  car  service,  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  these 
systems  of  transportation. 

But  this  company  does  not  limit  its  activities  to  the  erection 
of  homes.  It  goes  much  further  than  this.  Recognizing  the 
fact  that  many  cannot  get  away  from  the  crowded  districts,  it 
has  taken  steps  to  assist  even  here  by  furnishing  plans  for  model 
apartment  houses.  These  plans  are  prepared  by  architects  who 
are  experts  in  their  line.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  no  room 
will  be  without  air  and  light  and  each  apartment  will  have  pri- 
vate water  closet  and  laundi-y  tub.  The  smallest  bed  room  will 
have  a  floor  area  of  seventy  square  feet,  and  the  smallest  living, 
one  hundred  forty-four  square  feet.  Laundries,  drying-rooms, 
baths,  gas  stoves  and  other  conveniences  are  also  supplied. 
These  apartment  houses  can  be  built  jft  a  cost  so  low  that  the 
rent  for  each  apartment  will  not  exceed  that  exacted  for  the 
filthy  places  now  bearing  that  name.  This  is  a  long  step  in  ad- 
vance, especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  new  apart- 
ments in  addition  to  the  modem  improvements  also  have  at  least 
t^venty-five  per  cent  more  room.     The  appliances  which  go  to 
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make  a  model  living  house  cost  money.  Expensive  houses  in 
turn  mean  high  rent  It  may  be  hard  to  believe  that  a  building 
with  modern  conveniences  can  be  rented  as  cheap  as  one  of  the 
old  pest-ridden  tenements  which  lacks  everything  that  makes 
existence  even  tolerable,  but  experience  shows  that  it  is  a  fact. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  expected  that  a  few  companies  will  be 
able  to  furnish  all  the  buildings  of  this  kind  that  are  needed.. 
Tlie  real  purpose  is  to  set  a  good  example  by  showing  what  can 
he  done.  It  is  hoped  that  the  beginning  thus  made  will  tend 
to  create  such  a  demand  of  decent  accommodations  that  land- 
lonls  generally  will  be  forced  to  erect  better  buildings. 

Such  efforts  as  landlords,  employers,  associations  and  private 
individuals  are  likely  to  make  will  not,  however,  wholly  solve 
the  housing  problem.  Landlords  are  in  their  business  for  profit. 
The  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  upon  their  investment  is  likely  to 
l)e  a  stronger  motive  than  the  comfort  of  persons  in  whom  they 
are  in  no  way  interested  except  as  renters.  The  same  is  true  of 
most  employers.  The  fierce  competition  which  all  have  to  meet 
j)ermitvS  little  to  be  expended  outside  of  strictly  necessary  ex- 
penses. Many  are  so  situated  that  they  could  not  assist  in  pro- 
viding better  houses  if  they  would.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
with  many  who  are  located  where  real  estate  is  high.  Associa- 
tions and  individuals  can  reach  certain  classes  among  the  wage- 
earners,  but  not  all.  The  problem  is  too  big,  the  ground  to 
cover  so  large,  the  questions  involved  so  many  and  intricate  that 
all  such  efforts  as  those  mentioned  are  likely  to  prove  inadequate. 

If  undertakings  of  this  kind  fall  shoi:t  of  what  is  really, 
needed  something  else  should  be  done.  The  problem  is  one  that 
properly  comes  within  the  province  of  governmental  interfer- 
ence. The  government,  whether  state  or  municipal,  is  stronger 
than  any  private  persons,  or  semi-private  association.  It  can 
therefore  successfully  enter  a  field  that  is  too  great  or  too  diffi- 
cult for  others.  The  state  by  extending  its  factory  acts  and  in- 
spection, and  the  municipality  by  a  complete  body  of  healA  and 
building  ordinances  and  inspection,  can  supply  what  is  wanted. 
An  inspector  or  health  officer,  backed  by  the  necessary  l^al  pro- 
visions and  with  power  to  enforce  them,  will  command  respect 
and  hearing  where  a  private  individual  is  powerless.  They  can 
employ  force  where  all  other  means  fail. 
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Nearly  all  manufacturing  states  have  their  factory  laws  and 
inspectors.  These  laws  may  not  as  yet  be  very  complete,  nor 
is  the  inspection  service  always  the  most  efficient  In  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  however,  they  have  been  productive  of  much 
good.  Sanitary  conditions  have  been  improved  and  work  in 
freneral  has  become  safer.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  factory 
laws  have  been  limited  to  factories  and  the  larger  workshops 
only.  The  smaller  shops  and  places  used  for  both  living  rooms 
and  workshops  have  often  been  left  to  their  fate.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous shortcoming,  for  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  latter 
places  are  the  most  dangerous.  By  extending  the  laws  and  per- 
fecting the  inspection  so  as  to  include  the  home  worker  as  well 
as  the  factory,  the  state  can  do  much  towards  raising  the  stand- 
ard. It  can  for  one  thing  make  dirty  places  clean.  Some  states 
have  gone  this  far  and  with  good  results.  The  principles  upon 
which  such  interference  is  based  are  now  settled  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  state  cannot  go  as  far  as  neces- 
sary in  this  direction. 

When  it  comes  to  tenements  and  other  places  used  for  living 
purposes  only  it  is  perhaps  best  to  leave  the  regulating  power 
to  local  authorities.  In  the  open  country  a  man  may  build 
almost  any  kind  of  a  house  without  danger  or  detriment  to  his 
neighbors.  It  also  matters  but  little  how  things  about  it  are 
kept.  In  the  cities,  however,  the  situation  is  different.  Here 
people  are  living  close  together  and  private  dwellings  are  not 
mere  private  interests.  A  building  that  is  too  high  may  cast  a 
depressing  shadow  upon  its  neighl)ors.  It  may  turn  the  sun 
and  light  which  they  need  and  to  which  they  are  entitled  into  a 
gloom.  A  defective  flue  or  cracked  chimney  may  endanger  the 
entire  block,  if  not  the  city  itself.  Defective  closets  or  sewerage, 
a  filthy  backyard,  foul  air  in  or  about  one  dwelling  of  a  tene- 
ment may  threaten  not  only  those  who  happen  to  live  there  but 
all  who  live  imder  the  same  roof  and  in  the  vicinity.  In  auch 
cases  single  families  are  helpless.  Even  the  efforts  of  several 
families  may  result  in  nothing.  Without  aid  from  local  author- 
ities who  have  the  power  to  set  tilings  right,  these  people  may 
have  to  suffer  untold  injury.  Often  the  better  people  in  such 
districts  lack  the  knowledge  if  not  the  courage  to  defend  them- 
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selves  from  filth,  disorder  and  demoralizing  influences  of  bold 
and  shameless  neighbors.  When  all  or  an^'^  of  these  conditions 
exist  in  a  crowded  city  district  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  its  gov- 
ernment to  interfere,  both  in  its  own  interest  and  in  that  of  those 
inmiediately  affected. 

In  order  to  do  their  duty  in  this  respect  the  cities  should  have 
the  necessary  ordinances  and  be  equipped  to  enforce  tliem. 
Such  ordinances  should  be  comprehensive  and  broad  enough  to 
cover  every  emergency  that  may  arise.  Their  Enforcement 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  competent  and  conscientious  inspectors. 
Among  other  things  they  should  prescribe  the  height  of  a  build- 
ing, the  number  of  stories,  the  space  it  vnW  cover  and  the  space 
left  free,  the  qualitv  of  materials  in  walls  and  roof,  the  height 
of  ceiling,  the  cubic  feet  of  air  space  and  the  window  space  for 
admission  of  light  for  each  room,  the  quality  of  plumbing,  the 
kind  and  ix>sition  of  drain  pipes,  the  methods  of  ventilation  and 
tlie  kind  of  chinmeys,  tlie  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  the 
ineans  for  quick  and  effective  care  of  those  who  are  sick  with 
infectious  diseases,  and  the  prevention  of  their  spread,  the  care 
of  garbage,  the  removal  of  filth,  and  for  every  other  condition  of 
health  and  safety,  including  even  the  condemning  and  tearing 
down  of  the  reeking  tenement.  The  ordinances  of  many  cities 
are  now 'fairly  complete  and  should  be  closely  studied.  The 
parts  which  need  strengthening  the  most  are  those  which  relate 
to  the  construction,  use  and  condenmation  of  buildings.  There 
is  also,  in  many  cases,  a  slackness  aboiil  the  enforcement  of  such 
regulations,  a  thing  much  to  be  re(i,Tetted,  as  no  law  of  this  kind 
amounts  to  nuu»h  unless  vigorously  enforced.  If  enlightened 
self  interest  had  worked  in  the  way  laid  down  for  it  such  regula- 
tions won  hi  never  have  become  one  of  the  necessities  of  city 
life. 

While  the  housing  problem  is  not  so  pressing  in  this  state  as 
in  many  other  ])laces  it  is  great  enough  to  receive  some  attention. 
Our  manufacturing  centers  are  growing  rapidly  and  many  of 
the  elements  which  make  for  overcrowding  may  easily  be  de- 
tected there.  Pn^per  action  at  this  time  and  a  little  watchful- 
ncvss  from  now  on  will  not  only  act  as  a  cure  but  as  a  preventa- 
tive. 
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WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 

This  part  deals  with  wages.  It  shows  the  weekly  wages.  It 
shows  the  weekly  earnings  of  coat,  pants,  vest,  cloak,  overall, 
shirt,  and  jacket  makers  as  well  as  those  of  a  few  persons  en- 
gaged in  custom  work.  The  data  were  obtained  directly  from 
the  time  books  of  the  employer  at  the  time  the  inspection  was 
made,  aiid  as  they  were  carefully  put  do\^Ti  and  verified  they 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  true  condition.  They  were 
collected  because  of  their  importance.  No  investigation  of  the 
condition  of  any  class  can  be  complete  until  the  earnings  of  its 
members  have  been  considered,  for  except  in  a  few  cases  the 
earnings  constitute  an  almost  unfailing  index  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  class  as  a  whole.  Data  relative  to  the  earnings  of 
the  various  classes  of  workers  also  furnish  material  for  useful 
comparisons. 

The  figures  presented  give  the  earnings  by  the  week  of  six 
working  days.  This  unit  was  selected  merely  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  as  it  corresponds  more  closely  to  that  used  for  the 
same  purpose  in  other  occupations  than  any  other  that  could 
have  been  chosen.  The  employment  of  the  workers  was  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Some  worked  by  the  day ;  others  again  by  the  week ; 
while  still  others  worked  by  the  piece.  In  tlie  larger  shops  the 
foreman  was  often  employ e<l  by  the  month.  In  computing  the 
weekly  earnings  different  methods,  therefore,  had  to  be  used. 
For  those  emjiloyed  by  the  day  the  amount  was  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  daily  rate  by  six.  For  those  employed  by  the  week 
the  weekly  rate  was  of  courvse  used.  For  piece  workers  the 
amount  of  the  actual  eamings  when  employed  full  time  was 
taken.  This  basis  of  computation  is  easily  comprehended. 
Those  who  may  desire  to  know  the  rate  per  day  or  the  earnings 
l)er  month  or  year  for  full  employment  can  readily  obtain  the 
desired  data  from  the  basis  thus  given. 

Of  the  eight  tables  which  follow,  table  I  gives  the  weekly 
earnings  of  coat  and  pant  sewers;  table  II,  the  earnings  of  vest 
makers  and  custom  workers;  table  III  gives  those  facts  for  shirt, 
overall,  and  jacket  makers;  table  IV  includes  a  few  cloak 
makers ;  table  V  includes  all  of  the  al>ove  tables  and  is  a  sort  of 
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summary.  In  table  VI  the  facts  in  tables  I,  II,  III  and  IV 
have  been  reduced  to  a  basis  which  more  readily  permits  com- 
parisons between  the  wages  in  each  occupation.  In  table  VII 
the  earnings  in  the  above  tailoring  trades  have  been  reduced  to 
the  same  classification  as  that  used  for  the  manufacturing  re- 
turns made  by  this  bureau.  This  has  been  done  for  comparative 
purposes  and  the  table  as  it  stands  opens  the  ^vay  for  the  com- 
parisons which  are  made  in  table  VIII. 

Table  I— WEEKLY   EARNINGS  OF   COAT  AND  PANTS   MAKERS. 


Weekly  Earnings. 


119. 
18. 
15. 
13, 
13, 
12 
12 
11, 
10. 
10, 
9, 
9. 
8. 
8, 
7, 
7, 
6, 
6. 
6. 
5, 
5 
5 
5, 
4. 
4, 
4 
3 
3. 
3, 
3, 
2 
2.; 
2 
2 
1 
1. 
1. 


.00  per  week. 
00  per  week  . 
,00  per  week  . 
.60  per  week  . 
.00  per  week  . 
.60  per  week  . 
.00  per  week  . 
00  per  week  . 
,60  per  week  . 
.00  per  week  . 
,50  per  week  . 
,00  per  week  . 
,50  per  week  . 
.00  per  week  . 
.60  per  week  . 
.00  per  week  . 
75  per  week  . 
50  per  week  . 
,00  per  week  . 
75  per  week  . 
50  per  week  . 
25  per  week  . 
00  per  week  . 
50  per  week  . 
25  per  week  . 
00  per  week  . 
75  per  week  . 
50  per  week  . 
25  per  week  . 
00  per  week  . 
75  per  week  . 
50  per  week  . 
25  per  week  . 
00  per  week  . 
75  per  week  . 
50  per  week  . 
25  per  week  . 

Totals   .    .. 


Coats. 


Male.      Female.      Total. 


1 
1 
4 

1 
4 
2 
8 
7 
4 

C9 
3 

29 
5 
9 
6 
6 


1     , 


2 
5 
11 


.1         132 


1 
26 

1 
19 

1 

64 
40 

8 
61 
16 
28 
14 
?6 
17 
23 

1 
10 

2 

9 

3 

::99  I 


Pants. 


Male.      Female.      Total 


1 
1 
4 
1 
4 
2 
8 
7 
4 
39 
3 

30 
5 
11 
10 
16 


1 
27 

1 
19 

1 

66 
40 

8 
61 
16 
28 
14 
37 
17 
24 

1 
10 

2 

9 

3 


531     II 


40 


17 
42 


27 

9 

28 


19 
5 


169 


17 
43 


9 
28 


19 
5 
9 


209 
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Table   II-WEEKLY    KARNINOS   OP    VKST    MAKERS  AND   CUSTOM 

WORKERS. 


Wesklt  Earnings. 


Ualcs. 


Vests. 


Females.     ToUl. 


CcsTOM  Work. 


Male<«. 


Females 


ToUl. 


117.00 
12.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 
6.00 
6.00 
4.50 
4.00 
8.75 
3.50 
5.25 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.25 


per  week  , 
per  week 
per  week  , 
per  we^'U  . 
per  week  , 
per  week  , 
per  week  , 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week  , 
per  week 
per  week  . 
per  week  . 
per  week 


Totals'  . 


5 

4 

11 


12 
5 

U 
8 
5 


5 
4 
11 


12 
5 

11 
8 
5 


10 


1 
74 


10 


Tahle    III-WEEKLY    EARNINGS    OF    SHIRT,    OVERALLS.    AND    JACKET 

MAKERS. 


Wevklt  Earnings. 


115.00  per  week 
10.00  per  week 
9.00  per  week 
6.00  per  week 
5.00  per  week 
4.50  per  week 
4.00  per  week 
3.50  per  week 
3.00  per  week 
2.00  per  week 

Totals   .    . 


Shirts. 


Males.    Females.     Total. 


Overall,  Jackets.  Etc. 


Males     Females.     Total. 


10 
9 
12 
19 


10 
2 


62 


64 


I 

!l. 

10        II 

,1    11. 

19        II. 

II. 

10        II. 

'    II- 


II 


1 
9 
2 
2 
2 
2 
20 


SS 


1 
1 

10 
3 
2 
2 
2 

20 


41 


Table    IV-WEEKLY    EARNINGS    OF    CLOAK    MAKERS. 


Classification. 


Malo. 


Female. 


$14.00  per  week  I  I 

8  00  per  week  I  1 

4.75  per  week  j 

3.00  per  week  1 

Totals  I  2 


1 


•  I 


Tot  J 1 1. 


1 
1 
3  I  3 

2  1  2 


1 
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The  four  preceding  tables  relate,  as  already -<?xplained,  to  the 
weekly  earnings  in  the  various  tailoring  trades  when  employed 
full  time. 

Table  I  deals  with  the  earnings  of  tho^e  who  make  coats  and 
pants.  Of  the  former  there  were  132  male  persons  and  399 
female  persons,  or  a  total  of  531.  Of  the  latter  there  were  40 
males,  169  females,  or  a  total  of  209  persons.  In  the  case  of 
coat  makers  the  male  workers  thus  constituted  24.86  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  while  for  the  pants  makers  the  males  made  up  only 
19.14  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 

As  to  tlie  earnings  themselves,  the  first  thing  to  attract  atten- 
tion is  the  wide  range  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  point 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  coat  makers.  The  highest  point  is 
at  $19.00  and  this  amount  was  received  by  only  one  person. 
The  next  lowest  class  is  $18.00  per  week,  while  the  third  in 
order  is  $15.00.  Only  four  persons,  however,  received  this  last 
amount  From  this  point  the  earnings  gradually  fall.  In  no 
class  docs  the  number  of  persons  included  exceed  8  until  $10.00 
per  week  is  reached,  but  in  this  class  the  number  foots  up  to  39. 
This  is  the  largest  number  for  any  one  class  until  the  point  of 
$5.00,  which  shows  60  persons,  nearly  all  females.  Thirty  per- 
sons, 29  males  and  one  female,  received  $9.00  per  week  or  $1.50 
l>er  day.  This  is  the  highest  point  in  which  any  female  workers 
are  found.  From  this  down  through  the  lower-paid  classes, 
however,  the  females  largely  predoipinate  in  number.  In  fact 
among  tlie  males  only  a  few  boys  or  young  men  learning  the 
trade  recn^ived  less  than  $7.00  ])er  Aveek.  For  females  the  earn- 
ings mostly  range  from  $6.00  down  to  $2.50  per  week,  though 
there  is  a  numlx^r  both  al)ove  and  below  this  limit. 

For  pants  makers  the  range  in  wages  is  not  quite  so  wide  as 
for  coat -makers,  but  in  other  respects  the  tendencies  in  the  two 
occupations  seem  to  be  about  the  same.  Those  in  the  higher 
classes  of  earnings  are  mostly  ^males,  those  in  the  lower  are 
nearly  all  females.  This  is,  of  course,  true  in  practically  all 
occupations,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  duties  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities involved. 

Table  IT  includes  74  vest  makers  and  10  custom  workers.  Of 
the  vest  makers  10  were  males  and  64  females.     Of  those  doing 
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custom  work  3  were  males  and  7  females.  This  table  does  not 
seem  to  present  many  features  that  are  not  apparent  in  all  the 
tables.  The  custom  workers  included  are  few  in  number,  and 
this  class  cannot  be  said  to  be  adequately  represented  in  the 
table. 

Table  III  covers  shirts  and  overalls  and  jacket  makers.  Of 
shirt  makers  there  were  2  males  and  62  females,  or  a  total  of  G4 
persons.  Of  overalls  and  jacket  makers,  etc.,  there  were  3 
males  and  38  females,  or  in  all  41  persons.  In  this  table  the 
earnings  of  the  females  are  seen  to  range  from  $3.00  to  $6.00 
per  week. 

Table  IV  deals  with  the  earnings  of  7  cloak  makers  of  whom 
2  are  males  and  5  females.  These  persons  were  all  employed 
in  one  shop,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  included  here.  Owing  to 
the  few  persons  included,  the  table  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
representative. 

In  the  following  table  the  number  of  i)orsons  given  in  the  four 
preceding  tables  are  combined.  This  table  therefore  shows  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  \^eekly  earnings  in  the  tailoring 
trades  in  Milwaukee : 
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Table  V— WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OP  COAT.  PANTS,  VEST  MAKERS.  AND 
HHIRTS.  OVERALLS,  JACKET  AND  CLOAK  MAKERS  WUEN  COM- 
BINED. 


Weekly  Earnings. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


$19.00 

18.00 

17.00 

15.00 

14.00 

13.50 

13.00 

12.50 

12.00 

11.00 

10.50 

10.00 

9.50 

9.00 

8.50 

8.00 

7.50 

7.00 

6.75 

6.50 

6.00 

5.75 

6.60 

5.25 

5.00 

4.75 

4.50 

4.25 

4.00 

3.75 

3.50 

3.25 

3.00 

2.75 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

1.50 

1.25 


per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

I>er  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  ^eek 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

per  week 

Totals  .   ... 


1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
4 
2 

14 
7 
4 

49 
5 

42 
5 

17 
7 
6 


4 
5 

11 
1 
1 

48 
1 

25 
1 

97 

3 

101 

8 

120 

26 

71 

19 
100 

22 

40 
1 

21 
3 
9 
4 


192 


744 


5 
44 

5 
21 
12 
17 

1 

2 
85 

1 
26 

1 
100 

.1 
IG 

8 
121 
26 
71 
19 
101 
22 
41 

1 
21 

3 

9 

4 


The  above  table  is  the  fifth  in  order.  It  does  not  represent 
any  one  occupation,  but  all  that  were  included  in  the  four  tables 
that  precede  it,  being  a  summary  of  the  tailoring  trades.  It 
allows  the  condition  in  regard  to  earnings  in  these  trades  more 
fully  than  the  other  tables  do.  The  table  includes  the  earnings 
of  192  male,  744  female,  or  of  936  persons  who  were  employed 
in  63  shops  in  Milwaukee.  In  one  of  the  occupations,  that  of 
cloak  making,  only  one  shop  is  included.  Custom  work,  over- 
alls, etc.,  shirts,  include  three  shops  each.  Vest  making  is  rep- 
resented by  six  shops  and  coat  and  pants  making  by  thirty-five 
and  twelve  shops  respectively.  From  this  it  might  seem  that 
some  of  the  occupations  are  poorly  represented,  and  in  a  sense 
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til  18  IS  the  case,  though  the  inequality  is  not  so  great  as  it 
appears.  The  table  as  it  stands  furnishes  a  reliable  picture  of 
what  the  weekly  earnings  really  amount  to  for  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  occupations  represented.  The  actual  earnings 
vary  greatly.  In  some  classes  the  number  is  much  greater  than 
in  others.  In  the  higher  classes  those  of  $12.00,  $10.00  and 
$9.00  per  week  show  the  greatest  number  of  persons.  Among 
the  lower  paid  classes  those  of  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.50,  $4.00  and 
$3.00  are  especially  prominent  in  this  respect.  Only  two 
women  earned  as  much  as  $9.00  per  week,  while  the  lower  paid 
classes,  such  as  $5.00,  $4.50,  $4.00  and  $3.00,  have  one  hundred 
women  or  more  in  each.  This  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  men's  and  women's  earnings.  This  table, 
or  table  V,  should  be  closely  studied  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  condition  of  those  who  are  employed  in  the  tailoring 
trades. 

Ta'ble  VI,  or  the  one  next  in  order,  is  devoted  to  a  few  com- 
[)ari8ons  intended  to  show  the  relative  earnings  in  the  occupa- 
tions included : 


Table    VI.— COMPAUISON    OF    CLASSIFIED    WEEKLY    EARNINGS    IN 
ABOVE    INDUSTRIES. 


Classified  Weekly 

NuMBKB  OP  Persons.       i 

Pee  Cent,  of  Persons 

Eabkings. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Coat.  Pants  Makers: 
$9.00  and  over   

125 

158 

1© 

7 

172 

1 

19 

49 

519 

568 

126 
177 
^14    i 

1 

72.67    1          .17 
91.86    i        3.35 

1          Q^   Q9                   Q    CI 

17.03 
23.92 

28.92 
71.08 

7.00  and  over   

6.00  and   over   

Under  $6.00   

526       1'             -iVl'T       1         Ql"f»7 

1 

1 

Total  .   ...-. 

740     1 

inn  nn     i     inn  rvt     i     inn  nn 

1 

Vest,  Cloak,  Cnstom  work 
$9.00  and  over   

='         ,3 
15 
15 

r  1 

13     II      86.67    1 
17    II    inn  nn 

1 

14.29 

7.00  and  over   

2 
3 
73 

n    OO 

6.00  and  over   

18     II     100.00    1        3.95    i      19. 7S 

Under  $6.00  

91     II     inn  nn     i 

.7.J.VU 

100.00 

Total    

15 

76    1 

1 

100.00 



I 

1 
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Table  VI— Continued. 


Classifibd  Weekly 

Number  of  Pbbsons. 

Per  Cent,  of  Persons. 

JSabminqs. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Shirts,    Overalls,   Jackets: 
$9.00  and  over   

3 
3 

t 

1 
1 

20 
SO 

4 
4 
24 
81 

m 

60  00 

1.00 

3.81 

7.00  and  over 

60.00 
80.00 
20.00 

1.00 
20.00 
80.00 

3.81 

6  00  and  over   

22.86 

Under  $6.00   

77.14 

1 

Totals  j 

5    ' 

176 

184 

8 

1 

100 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

All  of  above  Industrie.*?. 
$9.00  and   over   

2 
22 
72 

672 

1 

143 
198 
256 

680 

936 

73.44 

91.67 

95.83 

4.17 

.29 

2.96 

9.68 

90.32 

15.28 

7.00  and  over   

21  15 

6.00  and  over   

•27.35 

Under  $6.00   i 

72.65 

Total  

192    1 

744 

100.00         100  ftn 

100  00 

The  precedinp^  t^ble  is  divided  into  four  sections,  each  one  of 
which  is  given  up  to  comparisons  of  the  earnings  in  certain  occu- 
Dations.  The  first  section  deals  with  coat  and  pants  malcers; 
the  second  with  vest  and  cloak  makers,  etf . ;  the  third  with  shirt, 
overalls  and  jacket  makers,  and  tlie  fourth  with  all  of  these  when 
combined.  The  earnings  in  each  case  are  divided  into  four 
classes,  or  those  who  received  $9.00,  $7.00  and  $6.00  per  week 
and  over,  respectively,  and  those  who  received  less  than  $6.00 
jx^r  week. 

The  table  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  both  the  number  and  per 
cent,  of  the  persons  in  each  class.  For  an  illustration  of  what 
is  meant  by  this  we  may  tuni  back  to  the  section  for  coat  and 
pant^  makers  in  the  table.  Here  opposite  $9.00  and  over  we 
find  that  this  class  included  125  males  and  one  female,  making 
a  total  of  126  persons.  It  is  further  found  that  the  125  males 
constituted  72.67  per  cent,  of  the  total  males  in  this  section; 
that  one  female  constituted  .17  per  cent,  of  the  females,  and  that 
the  126  pereons,  w^hich  is  the  total  for  the  class,  constituted 
17.03  ])er  cent,  of  the  total  persons  in  this  section.  One-half  of 
the  table  is  thus  given  up  to  the  number,  while  the  other  half 
of  the  table  shows  the  per  cent.  • 
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t9.00  PER  WEEK  AM)  OVEU. 


OccupatioDs. 


Mnld. 
Por  cent. 


Fomales. 
Ver  cent. 


Totil. 
Percour. 


Coat  and  pnntH  makers  

W.st  and  oloak   makers,  etc 

'         7..6T 

asM 

60.00 

t          7J.44        1 

1                          1 

.17      ! 

1 

17.03 
14.29 

Shirts,  oveialls,  jackets,  etc 

All  Industries  

1.00        ! 
.29 

1 

3.81 
15.28 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  persons  in  each  of 
the  occupations  who  received  $9.00  per  week  and  over.  As  an 
example  of  what  the  figures  sliow  those  in  tlie  last  column  may 
be  cited.  In  this  column  it  is  found  that  17.03  per  cent,  of  tlie 
coat  and  pants  makers,  14.29  per  cent,  of  the  vest  and  cloak 
makers,  3.81  per  cent,  of  shirt,  overall  and  jacket  makers  re- 
reived  $9.00  per  week  and  over;  while  for  all  of  thes^j  occupa- 
tions the  average  proportion  who  received  this  amount  was 
15.28  per  cent,  of  the  total.  These  figures  clearly  show  that  the 
coat  and  pants  makers  enjoyed  the  greatest  earnings  when  the 
occupations  as  a  whole  are  considered.  Next  in  order  are  the 
vest,  etc.,  makers,  while  shirt,  overall,  etc,  makers  fall  far  below 
the  other  two  classes. 


17  00  PEU  WEEK 

AND  OVER. 

Occupations. 

Male. 
Per  cent. 

Fema'es. 
Per  cent. 

To»8l 
Per  cent. 

Coat  and  i>ants  makers  

Vest,  cloak  makers,  etc 

Shirts,  overalls,  etc 

91.86 
100.00 
60.00 
91.67 

3.35 
2.63 
1.00 
2.96 

23.93 
18.68 
3.81 

All  Industries  

21.15 

The  preceding  figures  show  that  $7.00  j)er  week  and  over  was 
rei*eived  by  23.92  per  cent,  of  the  coat  and  ])ants  makers,  18.08 
jK'r  cent,  of  vest  and  doak  makers,  3.81  per  cent,  of  shirt  and 
overall  makers,  and  21.15  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  all  occupa- 
ti<ms.  In  this  case  also  the  first  class  in  order  seems  to  have 
the  advantage  in  point  of  earnings. 
17 
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$6.00  PER  WEEK  AND  OVER. 


Occupations. 


Coat  and  pantis  makers  

Vest  and  cloak  makers  

Shirt  and  overall  makers,  etc 
All  Industries  


Fp  mules, 
ierceui. 


8.63 
3.95 
20.00 
9.68 


Total. 
Per  cont. 


28.92 
19.78 
22.86 
27.3^ 


The  tendency  that  may  be  observed  in  these  figures  differs 
but  little  from  that  in  the  preceding  tables.  Occupations  in 
which  only  about  one-fourth  of  tiie  employes  receive  over  one 
dollar  per  day  in  wages  are  not  very  promising. 

UNDER  $6.00  PER  WEEK. 


Occupation. 

Malo)>. 
P«r  cent. 

Fem^les 
Per  cent. 

Total. 
Per  cent. 

Coats,  pants  

4.07 

91.37 
96.05 

71.08 

Vests,  etc 

80.22 

Shirts,  overalls,  etc 

20.00 
4.17 

77.14 

All  Industries  

72.65 

In  this  table  we  find  that  71.08  per  cent,  of  the  coat  and  pants 
makers,  80.22  per  cent  of  vest,  etc.,  makers,  77.14  per  cent,  of 
the  shirt,  etc.,  makers,  and  72.65  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  all 
industries  received  less  than  $G.OO  per  week  for  their  labor. 
This  means  that  practically  three  out  of  every  four  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  these  trades  earn  less  than  one  dollar  per 
day. 

In  table  VIT,  the  one  which  follows,  the  weekly  earnings  in 
the  tailoring  trades  have  been  compiled  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  for  the  manufacturing  industries  found  elsewhere  in  this 
rejwrt. 


Table  VIl- 

-CLASSIKIEI)  WEEKLY   I 

EARNINGS. 

Classified  Weekly 

Number  of  Persons. 

Per  Cent,  of, Persons. 

Eabninos. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total.  ' 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

tinder  $5.00  per  week  .... 
$.^.00  hut  under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.C0 

S.OO  but  under    9  00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10  00  but  under  12  00 

4 
4 
8 
13 
22 
47 
fiO 
22 
12 

548 
124 

ro 

16 
4 
2 

552    1 
12S     1 
58     1 
29     1 
26     1 
49     1 
60     1 
22     1 
12     1 
1 

2.08 

2.08 

4.18 

6.78 

11.45 

24.48 

rd.24 

11.45 

6.26 

73  65 

16.67 

6.72 

2.15 

.54 

.27 

58.97 
13.68 
6.19 
3.09 
2.78 
5.24 
6.41 

12.00  but  under  15.00 1 

15.00  but  under  20  00 1 

20  00  mill  over 



2.?6 



1.28 



— ^-; 

_-. ^1 

.-^^ r 

-^- 

-    — r=; 

Total 


192    I 


936     II     100.00 


100.00 
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.  As  said  above  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  table  is  to  pjesent 
the  facts  for  the  tailoring  trades  on  the  same  basis  as  that  on 
which  similar  data  in  other  industries  is  given.  Uiiiformity  is 
essential  to  any'  comparison.  Without  it  intelligent  compari- 
sons would  be  out  of  the  question.  As  it  now  stands  the  above 
table  presents  a  fairly  good  picture  of  the  earnings  in  the  trades 
included. 

The  following  table,  or  table  VIII,  compares  the  earnings  in 
the  tailoring  trades  included  above  with  that  in  46  manufactur- 
ing industries  in  1900.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  compari- 
sons are  limited  to  the  percentages  only,  the  actual  number  of 
persons  having  been  omitted : 


Table     VIII-COMPARISON     OP     WEEKLY     EARNINGS     IN 
TRADES  AND  MANUFACTURING   INDUSTRIES. 

Per  Cent  of  Persons  In  each  Earning  Class. 


TAILORING 


Classification  of 

Tailobino  Trades. 

Manufactubino. 

Wbeslt  Easninos 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  15.00  per  week  .... 
16.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under   7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

aO.OO  but  under  12.00 

2.08 

2.08 

4.18 

6.78 

11.45 

24.48 

31.24 

11.45 

6.26 

73.65 
16.67 
6.72 
2.15 
.54 
.27 

58.97 
13.68 
6.19 
3.09 
2.78 
5.24 
6.41 
2.o6 
1.28 

8.60 

2.97 

7.16 

11.91 

14.39 

19.09 

14.43 

11.97 

7.06 

2.42 

62.82 

19.19 

8.62 

4.21 

2.12 

1.72 

1.04 

.25 

.02 

.01 

16.23 
5.25 
7.36 
10.83 
12.67 
16.65 
12.54 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

10.32 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

6  07 

20.00  and  over  

2  08 

Total  

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100  00 

t 

$9.00  and  over  

73.43 

91.66 

95.84 

4.16 

.27 
2.96 
9.68 
90.32 

15.29 
21.16 
27.35 
72.65 

1 

100.00    1 

54.96 

81.27 

88.43 

1      11.57 

3.04 
9.37 
17.99 
82.01 

47.64 
71.15 
78.F2 
21.48 

7.00  and  over | 

6.00  and  over  - 

Under  $6.00 

Total  

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1          _   . 

100.00 

100.00 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  per  cent,  of  persons  in  8  tailor- 
ing trades  and  46  manufacturing  industries  who  received  classi- 
fied earnings  in  1900.  The  figures  for  the  tailoring  trades 
appear  to  the  left  and  those  for  the  manufactures  to  the  right. 
The  table  is  also  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  in  order 
of  these  gives  the  situation  in  a  more  oxtonde<l  form ;  the  second 
^ves  it  in  a  form  that  has  been  so  reduced  as  to  make  compari- 
spns  easier, 
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As  arranged,  the  second  part  presents  a  fairly  clear  view  of 
the  earnings  of  both  classes,  and  the  relation  which  the  earnings 
of  one  bear 'to  the  otlier.  Opportunity  is  given  to  compare  the 
earnings  not  only  of  males  and  females  separately,  but  of  the 
total  of  both  sexes  for  each  of  the  two  occupations. 

In  comparing  the  males  alone  it  appears  that  those  in  the 
tailoring  trades  are  the  best  paid.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this.  In  the  tailoring  trades  comparatively  few  males  -are 
employed,  and  those  who  are  so  employed  receive  better  wages 
because  they  are  doing  work  which  requires  the  greatest  skill. 
At  the  time  .of  this  inspection  very  few  boys  were  employed  and 
this  also  tends  to  make  the  showing  for  the  males  much  better. 

In  the  case  of  the  females,  however,  the  situation  is  reversed. 
In  the  tailoring  trades  the  females  earned  less  than  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries.  The  condition  in  this  respect  is  fairly  il- 
lustrated by  the  figures  in  the  table  which  fehow  that  90.32  and 
82.01  per  cent.,  respectively,  for  the  two  occupations  received 
less  than  one  dollar  per  day.  In  the  tailoring  trades  the  com- 
petition for  work  among  the  women  is  even  greater  than  in  the 
factories.  This  fact  perhaps  largely  accounts  for  the  lower 
earnings  in  the  former  class. 

In  considering  the  total  of  both  males  and  females  it  devel- 
oped that  on  the  whole  the  best  wages  are  earned  in  the  -manu- 
facturing institutions.  This  is  well  shoA\Ti  by  the  fact  that  in 
these,  78.52  per  cent,  received  one  dollar  per  day  or  over,  while 
in  the  tailoring  trades  this  was  the  case  for  only  27.36  per 
cent,  of  the  workers. 

In  tlie  tailoring  trades  the  females  constituted  79.95  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number ;  in  the  manufacturing  industries  they  con- 
stituted only  14.07  per  cent.  This  fact  largely  accounts  for  the 
lower  earnings  in  the  former  trades. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  has  been  seen,  first,  the  actual  weekly 
earnings  of  each  worker  investigated  in  the  tailoring  trades 
when  employed  full  time,  the  classified  weekly  earnings,  and 
comparisons  of  earnings  as  between  the  different  occupations  in 
these  trades,  as  well  as  between  those  employed  in  tliese  trades 
and  those  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  in  this 
state,     The  real  object  of  these  presentations  is  to  give  some 
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idea  as  to  the  situation  in  the  tailoring  trades  with  reference  to 
earnings.  The  facts  thus  given  will  here  Ikj  supplemented  by 
the  notes  of  one  of  the  inspectors  in  his  visits  to  sixteen  shops 
where  clothes  were  made.  These  notes  are  interesting.  Facts 
are  brought  out  in  them  that  could  not  have  been  included  in 
the  tables: 

,    Makes  overcoats  for ;  employs  35  bands;  all  work  by  week; 

small  girls  are  paid  from  ^1.25  to  $2.50  per  week;  experienced  sewers  from  $4  to 
$7  .weekly;  men  get  from  $9  to  $13.  Season  for  work  Is  about  nine  months  In 
the  yeai;  price  paid  by  the  wholesalers  Is  from  |1  to  $1.75  for  each  garment. 

.    Makes  overcoats  for  ;  16  employed   (4   men;   all   work   by 

week  and  receive  from  $2.50  to  $6  per  week;  one  girl  gets  $7.50;  one  gets  only 
$1  25;  men  get  $10  a  week.  Prices  paid  by  wholesalers  range  from  $1.00  to  $1.75 
for  each  garment. 

.    Makes  high  grade  overcoats  for  ;  employs  about  18  people 

(3  men);  a^l  work  by  week;  girls  are  paid  from  $4  to  $5;  men  from  $10  to  $11; 
proprietor  Is  paUi  from  $1  to  $2  for  the  making  of  the  coat  complete;  coats  for 
which  he  gets  $2  are  retailed  at  from  $20  to  $24.  and  the  material  In. them  costs 
from  $4.50  to  $7.50,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  linings.  Season  about  eight 
months  In  the  year. 

.     Manufactures   men's    worWng    shirts   and    Jackets;    employ    28 

girls,  who  all  work  by  the  piece  except  one  girl,  who  earns  $1.50  per  week. 
Other  girls  Mork  by  piece  on  different  parts  of  shirt  (5  girls  to  a  shirt).  Experl- 
encefl  girls  on  piece  work  earn  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  week.  Experienced  girls  on 
working  Jackets  gets  58c.  per  dozen  for  making  the  fronts  and  can  make  about 
eighteen  per  day  with  steady  work.  Working  season  V«  all  year  round,  except 
during  the  summer  months  only  about  half  the  number  are  employed. 


.    Makes  men's  working  shirts  for  .    Employs  11  girls,  three 

of  whom  work  by  the  week  and  are  paid  $3,  $3.50  and  $4  per  week.  Uther  girls 
work  by  the  piece  and  earn  from  $3  to  $4.  Proprietor  makes  about  100  dosen 
per  week,  for  which  he  recelv<56  55c.  per  dozen. 

Miss .    Makes  rubber  lined  macklnaw  coats  for  .    Works  by 

piece  and  gets  $2.70  per  dozen  for  irubber  lined  and  $2.25  for  coats  not  rubber 
lined.  If  she  works  steady  and  hard  can  make  eighteen  coats  In  a  week  of  ten 
hours  per  day. 

Mrs. .    Makes  macklnaw  Jackets  for .    By  working  steady  she 

can  make  four  dozen  In  six  days  of  ten  hours  each,  but  could  not  keep  It  up. 
Gets  $1.06  per  dozen. 

Mrs. .    Makes  vests  for  .    Gets  from  25  to  33  cents  for  each 

Test,  and  from  this  amount  she  pays  out  six  cents  for  the  making  of  the  button 
boles.  Mother  and  two  daughters  work  steady  and  make  seven  vests  a  day 
workhig  about  eleTen  hours. 

Mrs. .     Makes  crocheted  hoods  for  the  Co.     Gets  12  cents 

apiece  for  them,  and  If  she  worked  steady  can  make  about  three  In  a  day  of 
.  10  hours. 
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Miss .     Makes   infant's   crochet   jackets   for  the  Co. 

Could  not  make  over  six  a  day  working  hard  and  steady.    Calls  for  and  deliv- 
ers her  own  work.    Gets  6  cents  apiece  for  them. 


.    Makes  men's  pants  for .    Employs  about  16  people,  most  of 

whom  work  by  the  week.  One  girl  works  by  piece,  making  back  pockets  and 
makes  about  three  dozen  a  day,  for  which  she  rrcelves  24  cents  per  dozen. 
Girls  working  by  the  week  get  from  12.50  to  |6  per  week  and  one  gil*!  is  paid 
17.  Two  men  employed  get  $9  each  per  week.  Boss  receives  an  average  of  2JJ 
cents  per  patr  for  the  finished  pants  from  the  wholesaler.  Season  about  ten 
months  of  the  year. 

Misses and  .    Make  pants  for .    Employ  about  48  people, 

all  of  whom  work  by  the  week.  Girls  are  paid  from  $2  to  $6.  according  to  the 
nbility  of  the  operator;  average  about  $3.75  per  week.  Men  get  |9  and  $11  per 
week  for  pressing.  These  women  make  the  best  grades  of  pants  for  the  finest 
ready-made  suits,  turning  out  about  1,600  pairs  per  week.  The  prices  for  the 
finished  pants  range  from  22  cents  to  33  cents  per  pair,  and  from  this  amount 
the  maker  has  to  pay  from  6  to  8  cents  for  "finishing"  (sewing  on  buttons,  etc.). 
This  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  women  who  take  the  work'  home. 

Company.    Make  overalls  and  working  jackets;  also  a  few  cotton 


pants.  Employ  about  13  girls  In  shop,  all  of  whom  work  by  the  piece  and  are 
paid  from  36  cents  to  50  cents  for  overalls  and  65  cents  for  cotton  pants  (per 
dozen).  Most  experienced  employes  earn  from  $5  to  $5.50  per  week  at  these 
prl)ces. 

'  Company,  .     Most  of  the  work  is  given  out  to  be  made  up 


by   the   piece.    Four   girls   work   in   shop   by   the   piece   and    average   about  a 
dozen  and  a  half  a  day,  for  which  they  receive  50  cents  per  dozen. 

.     Makes  coats.     Has  21  people  employed,  some  of  whom  work  by 


the  piece.  Four  girls  work  by  the  week,  two  of  whom  get  $2  and  two  |5  per 
week.  Three  piece  g'rls  earned  last  week  $6.40,  $8.57  and  $8.60,  respectively. 
Smaller  girls  earn  from  $2  to  $3  per  week.  One  man  earns  $18  per  week.  The 
proprietor  of  this  shop  gets  for  the  best  satin-lined  sack  coats  $1.12  and  he 
says  it  costs  him  $1.02  to  make  the  coat,  aside  from  his  own  labor.  For  the 
best  Prince  Albert  coats  he  gets  $2.25  apiece. 

Company.     Manufacturers  of  ladies'   cloaks.   Jackets  and   ladies' 


tailoring.     Employ  eight  people  for  about  five  months  in  the  year.     Girls  are 
paid  by  the  week  from  $3  to  $5,  and  men  are  paid  $8  to  $15. 

These  notes  explain  themselves.  To  attempt  to  summarize 
the  facts  they  contain  would  in  no  way  enhance  their  value. 
In  connection  with  tlie  tables  which  precede  them  they  furnish 
a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of  the  situation. 

Hours  of  Labor  Daily: — The  number  of  hours  which  consti- 
tute a  day's  worl;  in  these  trades  corresponds  quite  closely  to 
those  in  other  industries.  This  is  seen  from  the  following 
facts : 
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73  shops  omploylnj;  1,0S8  pornons  were  ninnng  10  UourR  clall.T. 

3  Nhop8  oiuploylng        63  porKoni*  wore  nnintiij^  9  hours  dally. 

2  8hop8  employ iiig        21  i>ers«u8  were  ruiiiiin);  9^  hours  dally. 

1  shop  cmploylnjj         5  persons  were  nninlnt;  8  houis  dally. 

Of  the  1,177  persons  which  were  thus  employed  in  79  work- 
.shops,  1,088,  or  about  92.5  per  cent,  of  tlic  total  were  thus  em- 
ployed 10  hours  per  day.  The  other  89  persons  were  employed 
from  8  to  9i  hours. 

These  figures  represent  the  re^ilar  workshops  only.  Fami- 
lies or  persons  who  take  their  work  to  their  homes  seldom  have 
re^ilar  hours.  Most  of  them,  in  fact,  are  at  work  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  time. 


TIIIKD  INVESTIGATION. 

The  preceding  investigations  convey  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the 
conditions  in  this  state  with  i*egard  to  the  sweating  evil.  Sweat- 
ing in  its  worst  form  is  not  generally  present,  but  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  develops  are  here  and  unless  checked  at  this  point 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  we  will  be  confronted  with  the 
sweating  evil  in  all  its  phases.  It  also  had  l>ecome  evident  that 
our  present  laws  relating  to  sweating  and  the  system  of  inspec- 
tion by  which  they  were  enforced  were  inadequate  to  afford  the 
necessary  check  to  any  further  growth  of  sweating.  In  con- 
sidering the  situation  as  a  whole,  therefore^  there  was  much  to 
be  desired.  While  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that  sweating  was, 
as  yet,  not  a  fixed  institution  among  us,  it  was  rather  discourag- 
ing to  find  that  it  had  acquired  some  foothold,  that  the  elements 
of  growth  are  present,  and  that  our  means  for  preventing  any 
further  growth  were,  at  least,  partially  lacking.  It  was  plain 
that  something  ought  to  be  done,  some  step  taken  that  would  re- 
sult, not  only  in  improving  the  present  situation,  but  that  would 
effectively  prevent  this  evil  from  becoming  a  fixed  condition. 
To  this  end  a  bill  for  a  new  law  upon  the  tmbject  was  prepared 
and  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  1901.  This  bill  passed  both 
houses,  wa3  signed  by  the  governor,  and  became  law.  It  reads 
as  follows : 
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CHAPTER  229.    LAWS   OF   1901. 

Providing  for  the  preservation  of  public  health. 

91nnafaetiiriniir»  alterlnK,  repairing,  and  llniHhInir  articles;  lat- 
een we. —Sect  Ion  1.  No  room  or  apartment  In  any  tenement  or  dwellSng  house 
or  In  a  building  situated  In  the  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repaVrlng  or  finishing 
therein,  for  wages  or  for  sale,  any  coats,  vests,  knee  pants,  trousers,  overalls, 
cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders.  Jerseys,  blouses,  dresses,  waists,  waist  l)and9, 
underwear,  neckwear,  knit  goods  of  all  kinds,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  gar- 
ments, skirts,  shirts,  purses,  feathers,  cigarettes,  cigars  or  umbrellas,  unless 
a  license  Is  secured  therefore  as  provided  In  this  act.  Application  for  such  a 
license  shall  be  made  to  the  comm'ssioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  by 
any  family  or  a  member  thereof  or  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  desiring  to 
manufacture,  alter,  repair  or  llnlsh  any  such  articles  l,n  any  room  or  apartment 
in  any  tenement  <»r  dwelling  house  or  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  desir- 
ing to  i)ei*form  sucli  work  in  any  bniZding  In  the  rear  of  any  tenement  or 
dwelling  house.  Such  application  shall  describe  the  room  or  apartment,  shall 
specify  the  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  therein,  and  shall  be  In  such 
form  as  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  may  determine. 
Blank  applications  shall  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor  and  Industrial  statistics.  Before  any  such  llvense  is  granted,  an  Inspec- 
tion of  the  room,  apartment,  or  building  sought  to  be  licensed,  must  be  made 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  factory  inspector  or 
assistant  factory  Inspector.  If  the  comm'ssioner  of-  labor  and  industrial  sta- 
tistics, factory  inspector,  or  assistant  factory  Inspector,  ascertain  that  such 
room,  apartment  or  building,  Is  in  a  clean  and  proper  sauitaiy  condltioji,  and 
that  the  articles  specllled  In  this  section  may  be  manufactured  therein  under 
clean  and  healthful  conditions,  he  shall  grant  a  license  permitting  the  use  of 
such  room,  apartment  or  building,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering, 
repairing,  or  finishing  such  articles.  ICach  license  shall  state  the  maximum 
number  of  persons  who  may  be  employed  In  the  room  or  rooms  to  whUii  sach 
license  relates.  The  number  of  persons  to  be  so  employed  shall  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  contained  In  each  room  or  apartment 
mentioned  In  such  license,  allowing  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubl<' 
feet  for  each  pers<m  employed  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  In  the  morning 
and  six  o'clock  In  the  evening,  and  unless  by  a  special  written  permit  of  the 
commissioner  ef  labor  and  Industrial  statistics,  factory  Inspector,  or  assistant 
factory  Inspector,  not  less  than  four  hundred  cubic  feet  for  each  person  em- 
ployed therein  between  the  hours  of  six  In  the  evening  and  six  in  the  morning, 
but  no  such  permit  shall  be  Issued  unless  such  room  or  apartment  has  suitable 
light  at  all  times  during  such  hours,  while  such  persons  are  employed  therein. 
Such  license  must  be  pasted  In  a  conspicuous  place  In  the  room  or  apartment 
to  which  It  relates,  It  may  be  revoked  l>y  the  commissioner  of  labor  and 
Industrial  Matlstlcs,  factory  •  I Jispeet or  or  assistant  factory  Inspector.  If  the 
health  of  the  community  or  of  the  employes  retiuires  it,  or  if  it  appears  that 
the  rooms  or  apartments,  to  which  such  license  relates,  are  not  In  a  healthy 
and  proper  sanitary  condUion.  Kvery  room  or  apartment  In  which  any  of  the 
articles  named  In  this  section  are  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished, 
shall  be  kept  In  a  clean  and  .«janrtary  condition  and  shall  be  subject  to  inspec- 
tion and  examination  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  Industrial  statistics, 
factory  Inspector,  or  assistant  factory  Inspector,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  said  garments  or  articles  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  are  clean- 
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and  froc  from  vormin  and  every  matter  of  Infectlona  or  contagious  nature.  No 
l>erson,  firm  or  corporation,  shall  hire,  employ  or  contract  with  any  member  of 
a  family  or  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  not  holding  a  license  therefor,  to 
manufacture,  alter,  repair  or  finish  any  of  the  articles  mimed  In  this,  section 
In  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  In  any  room 
or  apartment  In  any  building  situated  In  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling 
house  as  aforesaid:  and  no  person,  firm  or  corporation;  shall  receive,  handle  or 
convey  to  others  or  sell,  hold  In  stock  or  expose  for  sale,  any  gooder  mentioned 
In  this  section  unless  made  under  the  sanitary  conditions  and  In  accordance 
with  this  act.  This  section  shall  not  prevent  the  employment  of  a  tailor  or 
seamstress  b^  any  person  or  famWy  for  the  purpose  of  making,  altering,  re- 
pairing or  finishing  any  article  of  wearing  apparel  for  such  person  or  for 
family  use. 

Appeal  to  board  of  bealth.— Section  2.  Whenever  the  commissioner  of 
labor  and  Industrial  statistics,  factory  inspector  or  assistant  factory  Inspector 
Oi  his  judgment  revokes  or  retaises  to  grant  a  license  to  any  person  or  persons 
because  of  the  unhealthy  or  unsanitary  conditions  In  or  surrounding  the  place 
where  any  of  the  aforesaid  goods  are  or  are  to  be  manufactured,  the  person 
or  persons  aggrieved  by  such  decision  may  appeal  to  the  board  of  health  of 
such  city,  village  or  -town  wherein  said  license  was  refused  or  revoked.  The 
board  of  health  after  receiving  a  written  notice  of  the  appeal  from  the  person 
or  -persons  aggrieved,  shall  immediately  Investigate  the  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  place  wherein  any  of  the  goods  are  or  are  to  be  manufactured 
as  mentioned  In  the  aforesaid,  and  if  they  find  that  a  license  can  be  granted 
without  Injuring  or  Impairing  the  public  health,  that  such  finding  shall  be 
Immediately  reptfl-ted  In  writing  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial 
statistics,  who  shall  thereupon  grant  such  license. 

May  require  Meparate  rooniMj  saultary  meaiinreB.— Section  3.  The 
commissioner  of  labor  and  Industrial  statistics,  factory  Inspector  or  any  assist- 
ant factory  Inspector  may,  when  he  deems  It  necessary,  require  that  all  rooms 
or  apartments  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or 
finishing  therein  any  of  the  aforesaid  goods  or  articles  as  mentioned  In  section 
1  shall  be  separate  from  and  have  no  door,  window  or  other  opening  Into  any 
living  or  sleeping  roort  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling  and  that  no  such  rooms 
or  apartments  shall  be  used  at  any  time  for  sleeping  purposes  and  shall  con- 
tain no  bed.  beddlVig  or  cooking  utensils.  lie  may  further  require  or  direct  a 
separate  outside  entrance  to  the  room  or  apartments  where  the  work  is  car- 
ried on,  and  if  such  work  is  carried  on  above  the  first  floor,  then  there  may  be 
directed  a  separate  and  distinct  stairway  leading  thereto  and  every  such  room 
or  apartment  shall  be  well  and  sufllclentiy  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated  by 
ordinary,  or  if  necessary,  by  mechanical  appliance.  He  may  also  require  suit- 
able closet  arrangements  for  each  sex  employed  as  follows:  Where  tliere  are 
ten  or  more  persons  and  three  or  more  to  the  number  of  twenty  are  of  either 
sex,  a  separate  and  distinct  water  closet,  either  Inside  the  building  with  ade- 
quate plumbing  connections  or  on  the  outside,  at  least  twenty  feet  from  the 
building,  shall  be  provined  for  each  sex.  When  the  number  employed  is  more 
than  twenty-five  of  either  sex.  there  shall  be  provided  an  additional  water 
closet  for  such  sex  up  to  the  number  of  fifty  persons,  and  above  that  number 
in  the  same  ratio,  and  all  such  closets  shall  be  kept  strictly  and  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  employes  and  employer  or  employers.  AH  closets  shall  be 
regularly  disinfected  and  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  Industrial  statistics, 
factory  inspector  or  (any)  assistant  factory  Inspector  may  require  all  other 
necessary  changes  or  any  process  of  cleaning,  painting  or  whitewashing  which 
they  may  deem  necessary  before  the  Issuing  of  the  license. 
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Rearinter  of  pemonH  to  TFhom  work  l»  artven.— Section  4.  Any  person, 
flfin  or  corporation,  by  themselves  or  by  their  agents  or  managers,  contr^ictlng 
for  the  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing,  or  Hnlsliing  of  any  of  the  articles 
mentioned  In  section  1  of  this  act,  or  giving  out  material  from  which  they  or 
any  part  of  them  aro  to'  be  nianufacturea,  altered,  repaired  or  finished,  shall 
keep  a  regl&ter  of  the  names  and  addresses,  plainly  written  In  English,  of  tlie 
persons  to  ^hom  such  articles  or  materials  are  going  to  be  so  manufactured, 
altered,  repaired  or  finished  or  vfith  whom  they  have  contracted  to  do  the 
same.  Such  register  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  on  demand,  by  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  and  Industrial  statistics,  factory  Inspector,  or  (any;  assist- 
ant factory  Inspector,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished  at  his  request. 
.  Board  of  health  to  condemn;  when.— Section  5.  If  the  commissioner  of 
labor  and  Industrial  statistics,  factory  Inspector  or  (any)  assjjstant  factory  in- 
spector find  that  Infectious  or  contagious  diseases  exist  in  a  workshop,  loom 
Or  apartment  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  of  a  building  In  the  rear 
thereof  In  which  any  of  the  articles  specified  In  section  1  of  this  act  are  being 
manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  or  that  articles  manufactured  or  in 
process  of  manufacture  therein  are  infected  or  that  goods  used  therein  are  unfit 
for  use,  he  sU&H  report  to  the  local  board  of  health,  and  such  boa,rd  shall  issue 
such  order  as  the  public  health  may  require.  Such  board  may  condemn  and 
destroy  all  such  infectious  article  or  articles  manufactured  or  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  under  unclean  or  unheal thful  conditions.  ,* 

O^vnerM  of  tenement  and  direlllnfi:  honseM  not  to  permit  the  nn- 
lawful  use  thereof.— Section  6.  The  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  a  tenement 
or  dwelling  house  or  of  a  building  In  the  rear  of  a  tenement^ or  dwelling  house 
shall  not  permit  the  use  thereof  for  the  manufacture,  repair,  alteration  or  - 
finishing  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  thU  act  contrary  to  its  provisions. 
If  a  room  or  apartment  in  such  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  in  a  building  In 
the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  be  so  unlawfully  used,  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  and  Industrial  statistics,  factory  inspector,  or  (any)  assistant 
factory  inspector,  shall  serve  a  nbtlce  thereof  upon  such  owner,  lessee  or 
agent.  Unless  such  owner,  lessee  or  agent  shall  cause  such  unlawful  manu- 
facture to  be  discontinued  within  thirty  days  after  the  service  of  such  notice 
or  within  fifteen  days  thereafter,  Institutes  and  faithfully  prosecutes  proceed- 
ings for  the  dispossession  of  the  occupant  of  a  tenement  or  dw^eillng  house  who 
unlawfully  manufactures,  repairs,  alters  or  finishes  such  articles  In  any  room 
or  apartment  therein,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  act  as 
If  he  himself  was  engaged  In  such  unlawful  manufacture,  repair,  alteration  or 
finishing. 

Penalty.— Section  7.  Any  [Person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of 
any  corporation  who  whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or  corporation  or 
by  himself  or  through  agents,  servants  or  foremen  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
lesb  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense, 
or  Imprisoned  not  less  than  twenty  or  more  than  sixty  days  or  both,  and  in  all 
prosecutions  brought  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  commis.sioner  of  labor  and 
Industrial  statistics  for  the  violaton  of  this  act,  he  shall  not  be  held  to  give 
eiecurlty  for  costs  or  adjudged  to  pay  any  costs  but  In  all  cases  where  the 
accused  be  acquitted  or  Is  found;  to  be  Indigent,  the  costs  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  county  treasury  of  the  county  In  which  the  proceedings  are  brought  the 
same  as  the  costs  In  all  other  cases  of  misdemeanor. 

Section  8.    Chapter  232  of  the  laws  of  1899  is  hereby  repealed. 
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This  law  is  now  upon  the  statute  books  of  this  stiito  and  has 
been  in  force  about  one  year.  It  is  not  the  only  law,  however, 
in  this  state  by  which  sweatshops  are  affected.  Our  factory 
laws  contain  many  provisions  that  relate  not  only  to  factories 
but  to  the  smaller  shops,  or  practically  every  place  where  persons 
are  employed  and  work  is  performed.  They  affect  shops  where 
garments  are  made  just  ^s  much  as  shops  where  other  articles  are 
made.  In  order,  therefore,  to  convey  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of 
the  various  provisions  not  only  in  the  above  law,  but  in  the  fac- 
tory laws  as  a  whole,  which  affect  places  where  garments  are 
made,  the  following  analysis  is  presented.  The  references  un- 
der each  provision  indicate  whether  said  provision  may  be 
found  in  the  above  law,  or  in  the  factory  laws  generally. 

An  analysis  of  Ch.  239,  L.  '01,  and  other  laws  applicable  to  making,  finishing 
or  repairing  wearing  apparel,  etc. 

Rooms  or  apartments  In  tenements,  dwelllngy,  etc.— 

Shall  not  be  used  for  making,  finishing  or  repairing  wearing  apparel,  unless 
a  license  is  secured  therefor  to  conform  with  this  act. 

Shall  provide  for  each  person  employed  therein  not  less  than  250  cu.  ft.  air 
space  from  6  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M..  and  400  cu.  ft.  from  6  P.  M.  to  «  A.  M., 
unless  special  written  permit  given  by  Bureau  ofllclala  provides  otherwise. 

If  commissioner  or  factory  Inspector  require  It,  shall  be  separate  from  and 
not  open  into  living  or  sleepltig  rooms. 

Shall  have  an  entrance  from  outside  direct.  (If  above  first  floor  a  separate 
stairway.) 

Shall  be  properly  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated,  if  necessary  by  mechanical 
appliance  (Sec.  3,  Ch.  239,  L.  '01). 

Goods  sliall  not  be  contracted  to  be  made  Fn  any  building  that  does  not  eon- 
form  to  th!s  act  or  unless  occupant  possesses  a  license  as  herel^n  required 
(Sfec.  1,  Ch:  239,  L.   '01). 

Premises  to  be  clean  and  subject  to  Inspection  of  Uureau  officers. 

Those  giving  out  material  to  be  made  into  these  poods  shall  keep  a  register, 
written  in  English,  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  to  whom  work  is 
given  out. '  This  register  is  subject  to  inspection  by  Bureau  officers,  and  a 
copy  thereof  furnished  at  their  request  (Sec.  4,  Ch.  239,  L.  '01). 

Owners,  lessees  or  agents  shall  not  permit  them  to  be  used  for  the  making, 
finishing  or  repairing  of  wearing  apparel  contrary  to  this  act. 

When  so  unlawfully  used  the  Bureau  officers  shall  serve  notice  upon  such 
owner,  lessee  or  agent  (Sec.  6,  Ch.  2S9,  L.  '01). 

CloBets— 
If  commissioner  or  inspectors  require   Lt   there  shall   be  sultal)le  closets   for 

each  sex. 
Shall  be  kept  strictly  and  exclusively  for  the  use  of  employees  and  employer. 
Shall  either  be  inside  the  building  with  adequate  plumbing  or  outside  at  least 
20  ft.  from  building. 
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Wbere  the  nnmber  employed  exeeeds  25  of  either  sex  there  Bhall  be  an  addi- 
tional elcset  for  eaeh  sex  up  to  50  persons^  and  above  that  numbejr  in  the 
same  ratlb. 

Shall  be  regularly  disinfected  and  supplied  with  disinfectants  (See.  3,  Ch.  239, 
L.  'OD. 

Note— The  provision  as  to  closets  In  Ch.  2£9,  L.  '01,  should  be  construed 
with  more  rigid  requirements  In  Sec.  7,  Ch.  79,  L.  '99,  which  relates  to 
cigar  factories  only. 

Employees- 
More  persons  shall  not  be  employed  than  can  be  kept  at  work  wUhout  vlolat 

Ing  laws  of  health  (Sec.  1021g). 
Shall  eaoh  have  not  less  than  250  cu.  ft.  air  space  from  6  A.  M.  to  6.  P.  M., 
and  400  cu,  ft.  from  6  P.  M.  to  6  A.  M.,  unless  special  written  permit  given 
by  the  Bureau  olflclnlB  provides  otherwise  (Sec.  1,  Ch.  239,  L.  '01). 
Number  of  employees  must  be  specified  in  application  for  license. 
Shall  be  provided  (if  females)  with  suitable  seats,  and  permitted  to  use  them 

when  not  necessarily  engaged  In  duties  (Ch.  77,  L.  '99). 
Women  shall  not  be  employed  In  any  place  used  for  mfg.  over  8  hrs.  In  any 
one  day  (Sjec.  1728). 

Note.— For  provisions  as  to  outward  swinging  doors,  fire-escapes  on  facto- 
ries three  oi*  more  stories  high,  and  having  twenty-fi*e  or  more  employes, 
see  Sec.  4390,  as  amended  by  Ch.  380,  L.  '01,  and  4390.  For  provisions  as  to 
"Closets,"  see  above. 

Child  labor- 
Shall  not  (If  under  14  years  of  age)  be  employed  In  any  factory  (except  a  spe- 
cial written  permit  has  been  Issued  as  herein  required). 
A  register  shall  be  kept  in  factory  in  which  must  be  the  name,  age,  date  o 

birth,  residence,  of  every  child  at  work  under  16. 
Employes  under  16  must  not   work  unless  there  Is  on  file  In  factory  an  aflS-  • 
davit  as  hereJih  provided.     (Affidavit  and  register  on  demand  must  be  pro- 
duced for  Inspectors.) 
Employes  under  16  must  not  work  after  9  P.  M.  or  before  6  A.  M.,  nor  have 

charge  of  any  elevator. 
Minors  must  not  work  who  cannot  obtain  from  a  physician  a  certificate  of 
physical  fitness  for  the  work  (Ch.  274,  L.  '99,  amended  by  Ch.  182,  L.  '01). 

License— 
For  making,  finishing  or  repairing  wearing  apparel  In  room  or  apartments  of 
dwelling  or  tenement  houses,  or  ip  rear  thereof,  is  required  before  rooms, 
etc.,  can  be  legally  thus  used. 

Applications  for— 

Applications  to  be  made  to  the  commissioner  to  make,  finish  or  repair  any 
wearing  apparel: 

Shall  describe  such  room  or  apartment. 
Shall  specify  number  of  persons  employed  therein. 
Shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  commissioner  may  determine. 

Applications— blanks  for— 
Shall  be  prepared  by  said  commissioner. 

License— pre-requlslte  to  granting— 
Before  granting  license  an  inspection  must  be  made. 
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To  be  granted  when— 
If  premises  are  clean  and  patlsfactory  and  the  work   may   be  done  under 
healthy  conditions,  a  license  shall  bo  granted. 

What  to  state- 
To  state  maxluinm  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  In  room,  etc.,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  the  number  of  en.  ft.  of  air  space. 

Must  be  posted— 
1b  coiksplcuous  place  In  room,  etc. 

May  b«»  revoked— 
IJy  eoBimlssioner  or  Inspector  If  rooms,  etc.,  are  not  In  sanitary  condition. 

WhenTevoked  or  refused  mfr?.  may  appeal- 
When  license  is  refused  or  revoked  owing  to  unsjinitary  conditions,  the  per- 
son aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  local  board  of  heallh  and  tald  board  may 
investigate  and  report  iu.wrlttug  to  Lureau  olficers  If  \t  is  found  that  a 
license  can  be  properly  granted,  and  It  shall  thereupon  be  Issued  (Sec.  2, 
Ch.  2.9,  L.  01). 

Wearing  apparel- 
Shall  not  be  received,  handled,  held  in  stock  or  sold  unless  made  under  the 
'  requirements  of  this  act  (Sec.  1.  Ch.  2Z9,  L.  '01). 

May  be  condemned  and  destroyed  by  local  board  of  health  If  unfit  for  use, 
because  made  In  places  where  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  exist  (Sec.  5, 
Ch.  2£9,  L.  '01). 

Duties  and  powers— 
Of  commissioner- 
Power- 
Commissioner  may  prescrl.'ie  bbiiik  forms  and  transmit  them  to  employers 
to  be  filled  out  under  <:ath  and  leturned  to  him  (Sec.  1021  1). 

Of  commissioners  and  factorv  Inspect <rs— 

Duty— 
To  enforce  this  law  and  prosetete  its  violation. 
To  visit  and  Inspect  all  »>lacc»  covered  by   this  act. 

To  serve  notice  upon  owner,  lessi  .•  or  agent  of  building  when  rooms  and 
apartments  are  unlawfully  used  (Sec.  6,  Ch.  2o9,  L.  '01). 
»  To  report  to  local  board  of  health  when  infectious  or  contagious  diseases 

exist  where  wearing  apparel  Is  made  (Sec.  5,  Ch.  2o9,  L.  '01). 

Power- 
May  demand  a  physclau's  ceitlticate  of  physical  titucss  to  work  In  ca^e 

of  children  who  seem  unfit  for  work  at  which  they  arc  cniployci'. 
May  in  their  discretion,  after  due  examination,  gmnt  permit  to  children 

over  12  years   to   work   under  cond  tions   herein   named    (Ch.   274,    L.    '99, 

amended  by  Ch.  132,   L.   '01). 
May    require    all     neces.«!ary   changes,    cleaning,    painting,    white-washing, 

which   they   deem   essential    to   /iisurc   free<lom   from    vermin,    stench,   or 

condition  liable  to  Impair  health  or  breed  tlisease  (Sec.  2,  Ch.  219,  L.  'OU. 
May   file  charge*  and   demand   removal   of   Dlst.    Ally    who   falls  to   br,\ig 

proceedings  at  once   where   law   Is   violated   after  Imvlng  written   notice 
(Sec.  10211.) 
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Penalties— 
For  vfolatUijf  acts  affecting  garment  making  and  places  where  garments  are 

made.  (So-called  sweat-Khop  act.) 
Fine  $20  to  $100  each  offense,  or  Imprisonment  20  to  CO  days  or  both. 
In  prosecutions  where  accused  is  acquitted  the  <'ost8  shall  he  paid  out  of  the 

county  treasury. 
Unless  owner,    lessee   or  agent   upon   notice   stops   unlawful   njaunfa'^tnre,   or 

proceeds  to  oust  the  occupant,  he  shall  he  deemed  as  guilty  as  hf  he.  him- 
self manufactured  illegally  (Ch.  239,  L.  '01). 
For  falling  to  provide  seats  for  females  employed  and  permit  their  use,  $10 

to  $30  for  each  offense  (Ch.  77,  L.  '99). 
For  compelling  a  woman  to  work  more  than  8  hrs.   in  any  one  day  in  any 

place  tised  for  mfg,,  fine  $5  to  $50  (Sec.  17^). 
For  faiing  to  flll  out  blanks  required   by   commissioner,   forfeit   $10  for  each 

day  delay  after  fixed  return   time;  for  failing  to  admit  Bureau  officers  to 

suop,  forfeit  $10  for  eacli  offense  (Sec.  1021  I). 
For  neglecting  for  30  days  after  written  notice  to  provide  suitable  place  for 

employes  to  work,  forfeit  $25  for  each  offense. 
Every  day's  neglect  or  failure  after  conviction  to  constitute  separate  offense 

(Sec.  1636J), 
B^ine  not  more  than  $500  or  90  days'  Imprisonment  for  violating  this  section, 

which  provides  that  those  erecting  factories  shall  have  outer  doors  swlog 

outward  (Sec.  4S90,  amended  by  Ch.  380,  L.  '01). 
Any  corporation  violating  thlis  act  or  hindering  or  delaying  Inspectors,  subject 

to  fine  of  $10  to  $100  l^or  each  offense. 
Parent  or.  guardian  who  permits  child  to  work  In  violation  this  act,  subject 

to  fine  of  $5  to  $25  (Ch.  274,  Ll  '99). 

The  law  thus  given  in  full  above  and  which,  as  is  seen  from 
the  preceding  analysis,  includes  the  main  provisions  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  garment  making  in  this  state,  was  prepared  with  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  ex-attorney  general  of  the  state,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Estabrook,  of  Milwaukee,  who  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
legislation  of  this  nature.  The  bill  embodying  the  law  was  in- 
troduced into  the  legislature  by  Assemblyman  H.  J.  Soltwedel,- 
also  of  Milwaukee.  Both  Mr.  Estabrook  and  Mr.  Soltwedel 
presented  facts  and  arguments  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  before  the  legislative  committee  to  which  it  was  referred, 
and  it  is  largely  due  to  their  efforts  that  this  law  was  placed 
upon  the  statute  books. 

This  law  differs  from  the  one  that  preceded  it  mainly  in  this, 
that  it  requires  a  license  to  l>e  obtained  by  all  who  manufacture 
garments,  or  the  articles  named  in  the  law.  In  other  words,  un- 
der this  law  no  room  or  aj)artment,  etc.,  shall  ho  used  for  the 
manufacturing,  etc.,  therein  for  Avag(»s  or  for  sale  any  of  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  law  unless  a  license  as  provided  by  law 
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is  secured  for  such  purpose.  This  was  regarded  as  an  impor- 
tant provision.  The  license  system  would  not  only  permit  the 
inspection  of  private  homes  where  such  work  was  carried  on,  but 
would  assist  the  inspectors  in  keeping  some  kind  of  a  check  on 
the  evasive  sweater  and  thus  enable  the  laws  to  be  more  fully 
enforced. 

The  first  inspection  under  the  new  law  was  begun  in  the  fall 
of  1901.  Between  that  time  and  July  1st,  1902,  aboiit  300  li- 
censes were  granted.  In  granting  these  licenses  the  inspectors 
visited  each  place  and  reported  in  full  upon  .the  conditions. 
These  reports  for  280  places  have  been  compiled  in  a  series  of 
tables  which  are  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

The  table  which  follows  is  the  firet  in  order  of  these  presenta- 
tions. In  tliis  table  the  places  visited  are  classified  as  to  the 
kind  of  goods  made  and  the  number  of  establishments  and  per- 
sons employed  for  each  industry  are  given : 


INDUSTUIKS,   ESTABLISHMENTS,  EMPLOYES. 


INDC8TBIES. 


C%>at8    1 

Vests  . 

TroufierK.  etv 

(JlovcR.  etc 

Miscellaneous   

Total    


ESTABLI 

Number. 

SIIMBNTS. 

1 

Percent 

Employes. 

Number 

Per  cent. 

75 
f5 
:j6 
65 
29 

26.80 
19.64 
2U.00 
23.21 
1          10.35 

109.00 

1 

7S4 
179 

278 

79 

317 

_ . 

1.637 

47.89 
10.93  - 
17.00 
4.81 
19.37 

2S0 

100.00 

Tn  the  preceding  t^ble  it  is  seen  that  the  places  included  were 
classified  as  follows:  Coats,  vests,  trousers,  etc.,  gloves,  mit- 
tens, etc.,  and  miscellaneous.  These  classifications,  however,  do 
not  strictly  conform  to  tlie  actual  situation,  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  many  jdaces  more  than  one  kind  of  article  was 
made.  Places  which  thus  turned  out  a  mixed  product  were 
either  classified  with  the  one  which  tliey  regarded  as  the  largest 
or  most  important,  or  placed  with  the  "miscellaneous.'^ 

Each  place  or  shop,  regardless  of  size  and  numl)er  of  ])ersons 
employed,  was  regarded  as  an  t^stablishnient.  The  total  num- 
Im^t  of  places  or  establishments  included  is  2S0,  of  which  nearly 
27  per  cent,  turned  out  mostly  coats  of  all  kinds.     About  20 
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per  cent,  in  each  case  were  making  vests  and  trousers,  while 
about  23  per  cent,  turned  out  gloves  and  mittens,  and  over  10 
per  cent,  showed  a  miscellaneous  product. 

In  all  1,637  persons  were  employed  in  the  280  establish- 
ments included,  and  of  these  the  greatest  proportion  Avere  en- 
gaged in  the  making  of  coats.  The  next  in  order  of  importance 
from  this  point  of  view  is  miscellaneous,  with  317  persons,  and 
trousers,  with  228  persons.  Vests  and  gloves  have  179  and  71) 
persons,  respectively.  The  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  all  of  the 
persons  in  each  class  is,  coate,  47.79  per  cent.;  vests,  10.93; 
trousers,  17.00;  gloves,  etc.,  4.81,  and  miscellaneous,  19.37  per 
cent 

The  average  number  of  persons  to  each  shop  is  as  follows: 
Coats,  10.45  persons;  vests,  3.25;  trousers,  4.96;  gloves,  etc., 
1.21,  and  miscellaneous,  about  10  person^. 

A  classification  of  the  persons  employed  in  each  establish- 
ment gives  the  following  results: 


Classification.                 Coats.        Vests 

Trouserd 

Glove?. 

Miscel- 
Iniieous. 

Total. 

Cue  person   20  ♦            1^0 

32 
15 
2 
7 
56 

£5       !         S 

14.T 

2  to    5  persons,  Inolushe.         23              19 
6  to  10  persons,   iuoln.sivo.          9                2 

Over  10  persons  23                4 

Total   75              55 

.    10 

7 
4 

10 
29 

74 

'    17 

44 

65 

2S0 

Here  it  appears  that  of  the  establishments  included,  145,  or 
about  52  per  cent.,  had  only  1  employe  each,  that  74  had  from 
2  to  5  persons  inclusive  each,  tliat  17  had  6  to  10  persons  in- 
clusive, each,  and  that  44,  or  over  IG  per  cent.,  had  over  ten  per- 
sons each.  These  facts  convey  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  relative 
im)x>rtancc  of  the  establishments. 


KIM)  OF   BUIIJ)1N(}  OCfM'PIKD. 


Industries. 


Coats   I 

Vests   I 

Trousers    I 

(rloves  and  mittens,  eto..! 
Miscellaneous  | 


Total 


.1 


Wood. 
Stories  hiffh. 


One 


Two. 


Throe. 


28  ' 
43  \ 
15    I 

1- 

149    1 


32  I 

c\  1 

26  I  1 

21  I 

10  1 

1 II 

120  I        -2        11 


Hrick. 
Stories  hiffli. 


One. 


Two 


Three. 
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.  The  preceding  table  shows  the  kind  of  buildings  occupied  by 
the  establishments  in  question.  Of  the  280  buildings,  271  were 
of  wood  and  0  of  brick.  Of  the  wooden,  or  frame  buildings, 
149  were  one  story  structures,  120  two  stories,  and  2  three 
stories  in  height.  The  brick  buildings  show  7  two  story  and  2 
three  story  structures.  The  buildings  were  also  in  practically 
every  case  separate  structures,  and  this  fact,  in  addition  to  the 
table,  makes  it  clear  that  the  garment  making  in  Milwaukee  is 
not  carried  on  in  tenements  as  is  the  case  in  manv  other  cities. 

PURPOSE  FOK   WHU'll  BriLl)IN(JS  A8  A   WllOLK   WKUE   ISED. 


InduB  tries. 

Dwoliinffs. 

Factories. 

Other 
Ru^iueas. 

Coats  

40 
51 
47 
64 
25 

26 
2 
5 

9 

Vt'HtS     , 

2 

TroiiBors    

4 

<JlovoR,  etc.    .. 

1 

Mlscellaoeoiis 

4 

Total    .    . 

227 

33 

2J 

Of  the  280  buildings  occupied,  227,  or  81  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  were  dwellings,  33,  or  12  per  cent.,*  regular  factories,  and 
20,  or  7  per  cent.,  also  for  other  business  purposes,  mostly  store 
buildings  with  the  shop  above  the  first  floor.  The  most  striking 
feature  al>ont  this  table  is  the  large  proportiou  of  the  shops 
which,  were  located  in ^ the  regular  dwelling  houses,  and  which 
therefore  had  to  serve  in  the  double  ca])acity  of  home  and  work- 
shop. This,  as  has  been  [H)inted  out  already,  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  evils  in  the  sweating  problem. 

PAKT  OF  Bl'ILDING   OCCl'l'IEI)   PY   SHOP. 


Ra*?omont 

Floors. 

iNDUSTEISa. 

First. 

Second. 

Third 

f'oatH   

6 
4 
6 

3 

57 

n 

47 
22 

""  2^  ~ 

12 
13 

8 
9 

a 

45 

• 

VestK    

Trousers    

1 

cJlovc'H    etc*   

1 

MiSft'IlaiicouH   ij_s, 

1 

Total   

27 

3 

In  the  above  table  is  shown  what  part  of  the  building  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  shop.     Taking  the  totals  for  all  industries  it  is 
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found  that  27  shops,  or  less  than  10  per  cent.,  were  located  in 
the  basement;  while  205,  or  over  73  per  cent.,  were  on  the  first 
floor ;  45,  or  about  16  per  cent.,  on  the  second  floor,  and  about 
1  per  cent.,  or  3  shops,  on  the  third  floor.  Of  those  located  in 
the  basement,  3  were  in  such  condition  that  no  license  could  be 
issued  and  in  one,  for  which  a  license  was  issued,  it  has  since 
been  revoked. 


NUMBER   MALE   AND   FEMAE.E    EMPLOYES. 

Industries 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

( 'on  t  s    

252 
27 
59 
6 
83 

532 
152 
219 
74 
234 

784 

Vests   

179 

Trousers    • 

278 

(Jloves,  etc. 

79 

Mlsccllaoeous 

317 

Total    .    . 

426 
26 

1,211 
74 

l,6o7 
100  00 

Per   cent. 

PER  CENT.   OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES. 


Per  cent. 
Females 


Industries. 


Per  cent. 
Males. 


Total. 


Coats   

Vests    

TrouserK.  etc. 
frloves.   etc.    . . 
Mflcellaneous 


Total 


?2.12 

67.88 

100.00 

1          15.08 

84.92 

100.00 

1         21.23 

78.77 

100.00 

1           6.33 

93.67 

100.00 

1          26.17 

I 

73.83 

100.00 

'         26.00 

74.00 

100.00 

The  preceding  two  tables  show  respectively  the  number  and 
per  cent,  of  the  male  and  female  employes.  In  considering  the 
totals  it  is  found  that  of  the  whole  number  of  1,637  persons  em- 
ployed, 426,  or  26  |x*r  cent.,  were  males  and  1,211,  or  74  per 
cent,  were  females.  Tn  these  industries  therefore  the  females 
greatly  outnumber  the  males,  in  fact  out  of  each  100  persons  em- 
ployed there  were  74  females  as  asrainst  26  males. 

This  is  the  situation  when  all  the  industries  are  considered. 
When  each  industry  is  taken  by  itself  the, situation  is  somewhat 
different.  In  coats,  for  instance,  the  proportion  of  males  is 
much  greater;  in  fact,  it  constitutes  over  32  per  cent  of  all  who 
were  engaged  in  this  trade.  In  trousers  and  miscellaneous  the 
proportion  of  males  stands  at  21.23  and  26.17  per  cent  re- 
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spectively.  In  vests  the  per  cent  of  males  is  much  smaller, 
and  in  gloves,  etc.,  it  is  smaller  still,  standing  at  15.08  in  the 
former  and  6.33  per  cent^  in  the  latter.  These  facts  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  garment  making  industry  is  essentially 
a  women's  industry,  especially  is  this  true  in  some  of  its 
branches. 

The  next  presentation  in  order  deals  with  young  persons  and 
children.  It  shows  the  number  of  young  persons  between  16 
and  18  years,  the  number  between  14  and  16  years,  and  the 
number  of  children  under  14  years  who  were  employed  in  the 
occupations  in  question. 

NUMBER  OF  YOUNG  PEUSONS  AND  CHILDREN. 


Industries. 

• 

16 -IS 
yeaw. 

14-ltf 
>ears. 

Under 
14  years. 

Coata 

64 
14 
24 
5 
24 

73 

8 
17 

6 

Vests 

2 

Trousers   . - 

3 

iiloves,  etc.   .. 

1 

Miscellfloeous 

is 

1 

Total  .  .. 

131 

116 

12 

From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  there  were  employed  in 
the  five  industries  included,  131  young  persons  between  16  and 
18  years  of  age,  116  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age, 
and  12  children  under  14  years  of  age.  Except  in  cigar  fac- 
tories, where  no  person  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  there  is  practically  no  re- 
striction upon  the  employment  of  young  persons  over  16  years 
of  age  that  does  not  also  apply  to  the  employment  of  adult  per- 
sons generally.  As  to  children  under  16  years  -their  employ- 
ment is,  of  course,  more  or  less  restricted  in  all  the  regular  occu- 
pations. The  number  of  children,  however,  was  not  very  large. 
Including  all  who  were  under  16  years,  and  they  numbered  128, 
or  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  persons  employed,  a  relation 
that  varies  but  little  from  that  shown  in  the  two  former  investi- 
gations. As  has  been  pointed  out  already,  the  garment  making 
industries  can  not  be  said  to  be  in  tlie  hands  of  the  child-worker. 
Compared  in  this  respect  with  many  other  occupations  their 
record  is  fairly  clean.     By  this  is  not  meant  that  the  sweater,  as 
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a  rule,  haa  any  scruples  about  employing  children  if  it  is  to  his 
advantage  to  do  so,  for  he  very  often  has  none;  at  least  he  is  no 
improvement  in  this  respect  over  the  run  of  other  employers. 
But  there  is  only  a  certain  part  of  the  work  in  the  making  of 
garments  that  can  be  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  children, 
and  this  fact  acts  as  a  regulating  force.  The  enforcement  of 
the  factory  laws  is,  of  course,  tending  towards  the  reduction  of 
child  labor  everyAvhere. 

In  considering  each  industry  by  itself  it  will  appear  that  flie 
greatest  proportion  of  children  were  found  in  the  shops  where 
coats  were  made.  The  difference  in  this  respect,  however,  as 
between  the  industries  is  not  great. 

The  two  tables  which  appear  next  in  order  deal  with  the  hours 
of  labor,  showing  first  the  hours  in  operation  by  each  estaUish- 
ment,  and  second,  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  daily  by  each 
employe. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  HOURS  OF  LABOU  DAILY  AND  THE  NUMBER 
OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  EACH  CLASS. 


Industries. 


8  hours 
or  Jess. 


9 
Hours. 


Hours. 

10 
hours. 

Over 
10  bouts 

1 
2 

2 

56 
20 
22 
44 
21 

4 
3 
6 
2 

i* 

1 

6 
2,14 

163 
58.22 

16 
5.72 

Total. 


Coats   

Vests 

Trousers  .  . . . 
O loves,  etc.  ... 
Miscellaneous 


Total  .... 
Per  cent. 


11 
22 

1  21 

I  17 

5 


■I"     ■- 

.'      27.14 


55 
56 
65 

29 


19 
6.78 


-I 


280 

100.00 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  of  the  280  establishments  76, 
or  27.14  per  cent.,  were  in  operation  8  hours  or  less  daily;  that 
to  establishments,  or  ().78  j)er  cent.,  were  in  operation  9  hours 
daily;  that  6  establishments,  or  2.14  per  cent.,  were  in  opera- 
tion 9i  hours  daily;  that  1H3  establishments,  or  58.22  per  cent., 
were  in  ojieration  10  hours  daily;  that  16  establishments,  or 
5.72  per  cent.,  were  in  operation  more  than  10  hours  daily. 
The  ^eater  proportion  of  all  the  regular  shops  or  places  where 
others  besides  the  proprietor  were  employed  were  in  operation 
10  hours  dailv. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  TIIK  HOTUS  OF  LABOR  DAILY  AND  THE  NUMBKU 
OF  EMPLOYKKS  IN  KACII  CLASS. 


Indastries. 


8  boors 
or  les^ 


9 
hoars. 


9% 
hours. 


10 
hoars. 


Over 
10  hours 


Total. 


Coats  

Vesta   

Trousers  .  ... 
Gloves,  etc.  .. 
Miscellaneous 

Total    .    . 
Per  cent. 


17 
32 
31 
21 
6 


107 
6.53 


6 

'          16 

28 

5 

6 

6 

3 

13 

4 

E6 

31 

43 

1.89 

738 
110 
222 
53 
293 


7 
4 
13 
2 

1 


416 
86.50 


27 
1.65 


784 
179 
278 
78 
S17 

1,637 
100.00 


Of  the  1,G37  employes,  0.53  per  cent,  were  employed  8  hours 
or  less  daily;  8.43  per  cent,  were  employed  9  hours;  1.80  per 
cent  were  employed  9i  hours;  86.50  per  cent,  were  employed 
10  hours;  and  1.65  per  cent,  were  employed  more  than  10  hours 
daily.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  persons  were  thus 
employed  10  hours  daily.  As  to  the  hours  in  operation  and  of 
employment  there  was  some  variation  as  between  the  different 
industries,  but  this  variation  was  hardly  important  enough  to 
call  for  a  detailed  explanation. 

NUMBER  OF  WINDOWS. 


lodastries. 

No.  windows 

No 

.  rooms. 

Average. 

Coats  ' 

84 
60 
66 
65 
S9 

672 
166 
ZiO 
1S9 
262 

8 

Vests 

2.77 

Trousers  

4.16 

Gloves,  etc 

2 

Miscellaneous  i 

6.70 

Total  and  average  | 

! 

313 
-. 

1,509 

4.80 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  number  of  rooms  which  were 
used  by  the  shops  included,  the  total  number  of  windows  of  the 
same  and  the  average  number  of  windows  to  each  room.  The 
windows  being  the  means  through  which  light  for  tlie  work- 
rooms is  obtained  and  very  often  the  only  means  through  which 
ventilation  is  secured,  are  of  considerable  importance.  Poor 
light  in  the  workrooms  usually  means  impaired  eyesight;  bad 
ventilation  leads  to  poor  health  and  loss  of  both  physical  and 
mental  vigor. 

.   In  all   there  were   in   use   313   workrooms,  having   together 
1,509  windows,  or  an  average  of  4.8  windows  to  each  room. 
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The  persons  employed  numbered  1,637.  This  makes  an.aver- 
age  of  5.23  jx>rsons  to  tlie  room.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
regular  workshops  were  large  and  roomy,  with  plenty  of  both 
air  and  light.  In  many  of  the  home-shops  the  situation  was 
not  so  promising,  though  even  here  the  conditions  were  not 
often  really  bad. 

From  the  table  it  appears  that  "coats"  cornea  first  in  the 
number  of  windows  having  an  average  of  8  to  each  room.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  occupation  is  mostly  plied 
in  comparatively  large  and  well  appointed  shops.  -Miscellane- 
ous is  next  in  order  and  then  trousers,  and  these  industries  or 
occupations  are  also  largely  carried  on  in  regular  shops.  Vests, 
gloves  and  similar  articles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  largely  made 
in  the  homes  by  the  so-called  home  worker.  In  such  cases  it 
is  plain  that  the  workrooms  are  not  likely  to  be  equipped  by 
more  windows  than  ^re  usually  found  in  houses  occupied  by 
working  men  and  their  families. 

The  tables  which  follow  relate  mostly  to  sanitary  conditions. 
They  show  the  air  space  of  workrooms,  whether  used  for  living 
purix>ses  as  well  as  for  workrooms,  or  connected  with  rooms 
used  for  such  purposes,  condition  of  closets,  etc.  These  facts 
do  not  include  everything  that  is  necessary  to  know  in  order  to 
show  just  what  the  situation  is,  but  they  throw  a  great  deal  of 
light  upon  it. 


AVERAGE    CUBIC 

H:*..     OF    AlU    SPACE    TO    EACH    WORKER    IN    THE 
ROOMS  OCCri'IKl)  AS  WORKSFIOPS. 

Industries 

Namber 
Work  Rooms 

Airspace 
Cubic  Feet. 

Coatb  

84 
60 
65 
65 
£9 

774 

Vest  

1.006 

Trousers  

1.023 

1.250 
720 

Miscellaneous  

Average 

^13 

%5 

The  above  table  shows  by  industries  the  average  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each  worker.  In  considering  the  sit- 
uation as  a  whole  it  is  found  that  tlie  average  space  to  eadi  em- 
ploye in  the  313  rooms  was  955  cubic  feet     This  is  almost 
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three  times  as  much  space  as  has  been  regarded  necessary  for 
a  good  healthy  workroom.  It  is  certainly  all  the  space  tliat 
can  possibly  be  needed  if  properly  ventilated. 

The  largest  air  space  was  enjoyed  by  the  glove,  etc.,  workers. 
Jfext  the  trousers  and  vest  makers  are  the  most  favored,  while 
coat  makers  and  miu^ellaneous  workers  had  the  least  space. 


NUMBER   OF 

WOKK 

UOOMS 

ALSO    USED 
PURPOSES. 

FOR   LIVING    AND 

SLEEPING 

Indostries. 

LiviDK  and 
Work  Rooms 

Work  Rooms 
only. 

Total. 

Coats 

14 
33 
35 
64 

7 

70 
27 
30 
*     1 
32 

84 

Vests   

60 

Trousers  

66 

Gloves,  etc.  ... 
Miseellaneoijs 

65 
S9 

Total  .  .. 

153 

160 

313 

_ 

.  -    _  _ 

Here  we  find  that  153  rooms  were  used  for  living  as  well  as 
for  workrooms  and  160  were  used  for  workrooms  only.  The 
home  worker  in  Milwaukee  as  well  as  everywhere  else  nearly 
always  performs  his  work  where  he  lives.  There  are  but  few 
exceptions  to  this,  and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  sweat- 
ing. 

As  alluded  to  already,  the  coat  makers  and  miscellaneous 
workers  were  mostly  employed  in  shops,  a  fact  which  is  corrob- 
orated by  the  above  table.  Of  the  84  rooms  occupied  by  the 
coat  makers  only  14  were  used  as  living  rooms  as  well  as  work- 
shops. In  the  case  of  the  miscellaneous  workers  the  relation 
is  about  the  same,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  32  of  the  30 
rooms  were  used  as  workshops  only.  In  the  case  of  those  who 
made  trousers  and  vests  over  one-half  performed  their  work 
where  they  lived,  while  practically  all  the  glove  makers  were 
employed  in  the  homes. 

WORK    ROOMS   rONNlOCTKD    Willi    LIVlNfJ    AND   SLKKPING    ROOMS. 


Industries. 

Not 
Connected 

<9 
12 
25 
1 
17 

104 

Connected. 

Tolal. 

Coats  

4S 
40 

22 

209 



84 

V<*St8 « 

60 

Trousers  

&^ 

illoves.  etc 

&IlHcetlnneoa8  

65 

::9 

Total           

313 
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It  apj>oars  from  the  preceding  table  that  of  the  313  work- 
rooms, 10-t  were  not  connected  with  living  rooms,  while  201),  or 
over  twice  as  many  were  so  connected.  This  table  especially 
when  read  witli  the  one  that  precedes  it,  throws  much  light 
n])on  where  the  work  was  actually  i)erformed.  Xearly  one- 
half  of  the  work  rooms  were  living  rooms  also,  and  of  those 
which  were  not  actually  used  for  living  as  well,  many  were 
directly  connected  with  snch  rooms,  making  the  access  to  them 
for  any  purpose  convenient. 

ROOMS     ENTKRKI)      DTHKt^TLY      TnUOirJlI      SKl'AUATK      DOOUS      AND 

STAIRWAYS. 


ludustries. 


CoatH    

VH8t    

TroustTK 

».i<)V«*S,    t'tC.     .. 

Miscf'llaiH'ouH 


Totnl 


o,h?/rm,      D"*'*'"  To;.l 


9 

75   ' 

84 

H 

46 

60 

16 

49 

65 

46 

19   1 

65 

7 

'62          1 

39 

221 


S13 


While  two-thirds  of  the  work  r<xmis  were  connected  with  liv- 
ing and  sleeping  rooms,  if  not  till  were  actually  used  as  such, 
it  trans})ir(»s  from  the  above  table  that  221,  or  over  70  per  cent, 
of  the  313  rooms,  conld  be  entered  directly  from  the  outside 
or  from  the  hall  through  a  se])arate  entrance.  Tn  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  cases  the  situation  was,  therefore,  such  that  the 
work  rooms  could  have  been  easily  se])arated  from  the  living 
room*" 

Nr.MRKK    AND    I.OCATION    OF    WATKR    (M.OSKTS. 


Industries. 


Coats   

VcstK     

Trfni.sors  .  ... 
(Jlovrs.  otr.  . 
MIst'ollniUHHis 


Total     .... 
l*(*r  <'i»nt. 


I 


I  Ba.semont 


4=i 
26 


115 
r.2.67 


Fir.Mt 
Floor. 


Second 
Floor. 


14 
2 
4 
1 


21 
6.00 


O  itJ'ide. 


9.63     ' 


Total. 


6  1 

40 

105 

^    \ 

26 

58 

2  ' 

32 

65 

21  1 

63 

85 

1  ' 

21 

r9 

i82    I  252 

61.73    !        lOO.Oo 

I 


Water  closets  are  often  a  menace  in  crowded  quarters  and  a 
source  of  manv  unsanitarv  conditions.     For  this  reason   the 
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location"  and-  condition  of  all  ftueh  closeti?  were  ascertained. 
The  above  table  gives  the  lo<»ation  and  number  of  the  closets  for 
the  280  slio])s  inspected.  Over  one-half  of  them  were  located 
outside  and  entirely  se])arated  from  the  shop,  and  one-third 
were  found  in  the  basement.  The  total  number  of  the  closets 
was  J352,  or  about  one  and  one-third  to  each  shop. 


OHDKUS    ISSUKI). 


Industries. 

Coa  9. 

Vests. 

Trousers 

GI0VO8. 

Mi!^  col- 
la  neous. 

Total. 

1               ;               1               • 
FIro  esrupoR   1 | ( ' 

2 
4 

9 
1 
2 
3 
6 
32 

2 

PoiM's,  stairways,  ete ■ 

4 

AftldavitM    for   <'bll(in*u.... 

48 

3 
22 

8 
10 
21 

114    \ 
48.12    1 

1 
t 

3 
5 

7 
3 
4 

'6 
4 

7 

SI 
13.04 

72 

Permits  for  children  

Ui'K  •*tfrs  for  chlldri'u   .... 

1 

10 
32 

Wilt  nation,    light,    etc 

CIohHh.    etc 

Cleaiiini^,    t*t(.* 

2 
2 
4 

21 
25 
€9 

Total    ! 

24 
10.13 

9 
3.82 

r9 

24.89 

237 

IVr  cf nt .   

100  00 

1 

At  the  inspection  of  the  280  shops  in  question,  237  more  or 
less  serious  violation  of  the  laws  were  discovered.  Classified 
according  to  the  industries  affected,  these  violations  stood  as 
follows:  Coats,  4S.12  per  cent.;  vests,  10.13  j)er  cent.;  trou- 
sers, 13.04  per  cent.;  gloves,  etc.,  3.82  per  cent.,  and  miscel- 
laneous, ^4.89  ])er  cent. 

(Massitied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  violations  tliey 
stand  as  follows:  Fire  escajies,-  2;  doors  and  stainvays,  4; 
affidavits  for  children  under  1(>  years  of  age,  72;  permits  for 
children  under  14. years  of  age,  10;  registers  or  records  of  chil- 
dren emjdoved,  32;  ventilation,  light,  etc.,  21;  closets,  25; 
cleaning,  painting,  etc.,  (it). 

All  of  these  violations  were  ordered  .remedied ;  that  is,  the 
.pro])rietors  of  the  shops  were  ordered  to  set  matt<'rs  right,  or 
U>  comply  with  the  laws. 
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THE  rONSITMER\S  IiYFLUENCE  ON  PKODITCTION. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

A  man's  first  economic  function  is  consumption.  If  he  were 
not  a  consumer,  economically  he  would  bo  nothing.  The  source 
of  all  his  economic  activities  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  neces- 
sity of  consumption. 

On  account  of  this  necessity,  or  to  supply  the  wants  that 
prompt  consumption,  there  has  been  developed  an  economic 
machine,  highly  perfected  in  parts,  in  parts  exceedingly  com- 
plex, and  on  this  account  characterized  by  certain  well  recog- 
nized defects.  The  purpose  of  tliis  chapter  will  be  to  discuss 
the  part  of  the  consumer  in  this  mechanism,  to  discover  where 
tlie  defects  lie,  the  nature  of  tlie  corrective  force  best  suited  to 
apply,  and  the  place  to  apply  it. 

Because  it  was  unnecessary  to  produce  wealth,  man  at  first 
was  a  consumer  only.  He  became  a  producer  when  the  intens- 
ity of  his  desire  to  consume  prompted  him — not  because  of 
the  love  of  producing.  Of  the  two  forces,  production  and  con- 
sumption, tho  latter  lias  always  been  dominant;  but  their  rela- 
tive positions  have  been  changed.  A  man  now  looks  further 
into  the  future  when  producing.  lie  has  extended  and  multi- 
plied his  wants,  but  with  them  has  also  gained  forethought. 
This  has  caused  a  reversal  of  the  primitive  rule  of  consuming 
everything  in  stock  before  going  for  more. 

Thus  saving  is  added  as  another  important  part  of  the 
economic  machine.  Consumption  causes  production,  but  there 
must  be  means  of  producing.  A  part  of  the  result  of  one  day's 
lal)or  must  serve  as  capital  for  the  next.  One  economist  even 
emphasizes  saving  so  strongly  as  to  call  it  the  cause  of  produc- 
tion. Consumption  is  destruction — the  satisfaction  of  those 
wants  that  instigated  production  being  its  justification.  Sav- 
ing demands  a  regulation  of  consumption  and  granting  tliat 
saving  is  a  necessaiy  element,  there  should  be  a  science  in  con- 
sumption as  there  is  in  production. 
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To  thoughtlessness  in  consumption  may  be  charged  innumer- 
able economic  ills.  !Many  persons  seem  not  to  have  developed 
the  element  of  forethought  to  as  great  an  extent  as  have  many 
of  the  lower  animals.  Yet  that  trait  is  undoubtedly  more 
highly  developed  today  than  it  was  centuries  ago;  and  it  has 
been  developing  in  the  direction  of  unselfishness  as  well.  "It 
is  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  says  Professor  Marshall,  "to  give  more 
attention  to  the  question  whether  increasing  wealth  may  not 
be  made  to  go  farther  in  promoting  the  general  well  being." 

There  seems  to  be  no  dispute  concerning  the  statement  there 
implied,  that  wealth  can  be  made  to  go  farther — that  by 
thoughtless  expenditure  many,  while  not  realizing  it,  are  do- 
ing their  share  toward  preventing  a  better  distribution  of 
wealth. 

"The  vital  question,"  says  Professor  Patten,  "is  to  decide 
what  may  be  consumed  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  sum  of  happi- 
ness for  an  honest  day's  work."  That  statement,  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  individual  consumer,  may  nevertheless  be  applied 
to  society  in  general.  From  a  selfish  standpoint  certainly  no 
one  could  dispute  that  the  object  in  spending  is  to  get  the  great- 
est amount  of  satisfaction,  or  happiness.  Everyone  in  making 
purchases  or  disposing  of  money  in  any  manner  must  certainly 
believe  at  the  time  that  the  want  in  question  is  the  greatest^  all 
things  considered,  that  can  be  satisfied  by  the  amount  of  wealth 
with  which  he  parts.  Even  the  drunkard  that  puts  his  last 
coin  into  liquor  must,  at  that  moment,  rate  his  craving  for 
intoxicants  above  anything  that  he  can  get  for  his  money. 
Judging  such  selfish  wants  from  the  social  standpoint  none 
would  attempt  to  justify  them.  But  some  would  perhaps  ex- 
cuse them  on  tlie  theory  that  what  a  man  earns  is  his  to  treat 
as  he  pleases.  Morally  such  a  theory  has  no  standing.  Yet 
like  many  so-called  economic  laws  it  has  passed  so  long  unchal- 
lenged that  it  becomes  accepted  as  an  axiom — so  much  and  so 
abnormally  developed  and  abused  that  the  real  element  of  moral 
worth  has  become  almost  entirely  obscured.  At  first  thought 
it  may  seem  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  fruit  of  a  man's  toil 
18  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  regardless  of  the  desire  or  com- 
fort of  others.     But  why  not  equally  well  apply  the  same  the- 
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ory  to  the  use  of  a  man's  fist?  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  perfectly 
proper  function  of  society  to  prevent  a  man  from  using  his 
wealth  directly  to  injure  another;  why  should  indirect  injury 
he  countenanced — nay,  even  justified  i 

An  astonishingly  large  amount  of  human  misery  may  be 
traced  directly  to  unwise  spending.  'If  economic  society  would 
insure  mental  as  well  as  physical  happiness,  with  the  present 
facilities  for  production,  equitable  distribution  would  be  the 
only  problem — and  wise  and  unselfish  spending  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  it. 

"Every  act  of  sp(*nding  that  has  as  its  result  some  physical 
or  intellectual  development  of  mankind,''  says  Charles  Gide, 
"should  be  regarded  not  only  as  being  good  in  itself,  but  also 
preferable  to  saving."  Of  course  the  result  of  such  spending  is 
increased  ability  to  prrnluce,  bringing  still  more  to  consume. 
But  the  importance  of  saving  should  not  be  overlooked.  Only 
the  crudest  sort  of  i)ro<luction — if  indee<l  it  might  be  termed 
production  at  all — would  be  possible  unless  saving  had  first 
been  practice. 

Saving,  however,  must  not  be  construed  so  as  to  include 
hoarding.  The  miser  is  even  more  to  be  condemned  as  an  en- 
emy of  society  than  is  the  profligate.  But  the  margin  of  dif- 
ference is  not  great.  The  man  that  with  a  lavish  hand  dispenses 
hospitality  in  the  shai>e  of  sumj)tuous  dinners  confers  upon 
society  a  greater  InMiefit  than  does  the  miser,  in  this:  That 
even  by  tlie  wasteful  bancpiet  the  partici])ants  are  benefited — 
provifUnl  the  excess  does  not  work  l)odily  harm — to  the  extent 
of  a  square  meal ;  the  miser's  hoard  benefits  no  one.  He  per- 
mits no  one  else  to  ]Kit  it  to  good  use  for  him ;  he  serves  simply 
as  a  vault  in  which  gold  is  preserved  until  liberated  by  his 
death.  "In  respect  to  consum])t'iOn,"  says  T.  B.  Say,  "prodigal- 
ity and  avarice  are  the  two  faults  to  l)e  avoided."  And  that 
statement  is  just  as  ap])lical>le  now  as  it  was  a  century  ago  when 
it  was  made. 

It  may  be  said  that  production  must  equal  consumption, 
hence  the  consumer  is  the  benefactor  of  society.  This  is  tnie 
enough,  but  it  is  not  a  justification  for  any  and  every  indiscre- 
ti(m  that  may  be  classed  as  consumption.     Says  Professor  Ely: 
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"It  is  extensive  use  that  justifies  great  expenditures."  Adam 
Smith  said :  "A  man  grows  rich  by  employing  a  multitude  of 
manufacturers;  he  grows  poor  by  maintaining  a  nmltitude  of 
menial  servants."  Such  ser\'ants  do  nothing  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  any  one  save  indirectly  by  purchasing  food,  etc., 
whicli  they  would  do  in  just  as  great  a  measure  if  they  them^ 
selves  were  producing.  Their  time  is  thrown  away.  The  em- 
ployer of  menial  servants  in  greater  numbers  than  is  reasonably 
necessary  may  think  he  confers  a  benefit  upon  society  by  his  ex- 
travagance. He  does  not  realize  that  he  would  be  doing  just 
as  gi'oat  an  economic  good — and  all  things  considered,  probably 
greater — ^by  going  around  smashing  windows  and  paying  for 
them  to  give  idle  men  jobs. 

J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers  says:  '^The  larger  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  a  community  who  simply  devote  themselves  to  enjt)y- 
ment,  or  expend  their  labor  in  supplying  the  wants  of  unpro- 
ductive consumers,  or  the  more  wealth  is  accumulated  in  a  few 
hands,  the  lower  is  the  material  condition  of  those  Avho  labor 
for  the  supply  of  that  which  constitutes  the  substance  of  all."* 

Concerfiing  this  problem  of  spending.  Professor  Alfred  Mar- 
shall says:  "The  world  would  go  much  better  if  everyone 
Avould  buy  fewer  and  simpler  things  and  would  take  trouble"  in 
selecting  them  for  their  real  beauty,  being  careful,  of  course,  to 
get  good  value  in  return  for  his  outlay,  but  preferring  to  buy  a 
few  things  well  made  by  highly  paid  labor  rather  than  many 
made  badly  by  low  paid  labor."* 

But  here  the  difficulty  arises.  If  j)eople  as  a  mass  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  actual  conditions,  and  elements 
in  and  surrounding  the  production  of  every  article  they  pur- 
chased, human  nature  would  assert  itself  and  productive  activi- 
ties would  without  doubt  undergo  great  changes.  But  this  is 
not  the  cajse.  Buyers  seldom  see  back  of  the  counter  from 
which  they  purchase  goods,  and  if  in  a  few  instances  they  do 
get  glimpses  of  sweat  shoj>s  and  child  lal)or  it  appeals  to  them 
only  as  a  pitiful  state  of  affairs  toward  the  rectification  of 
which  the  influence  of  the  individual  buyer  can  do  nothing. 


U,  B,  Thorold  Rogers,  Notes  on  Adam  Smith,  Book  II,  Chap.   III. 
*  Principles  of  Economics,  Book  III,  Chap.  2. 
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And  then,  the  buyer  usually  has  his  own  economic  troubles. 
After  he  has  deducted  from  his  income  the  cost  of  a  living  such 
as  the  times  and  his  position  dictate,  he  has  little  left  Yet 
even  if  thft  buyer  were  to  choose  the  simplest,  best  made  articles 
today,  paying  perhaps  the  highest  price,  he  has  no  assurance 
that  his  philanthropy  has  not  benefited  some  opuleni  employer 
rather  than  a  needy  employe.  The  complicated  industrial  sys- 
tem is  the  cause  of  this.  The  buyer  buys  in  ignorance,  and  the 
man  that  stands  alone  trying  to  sell  his  labor  suffers  from  the 
same  cause.  He  is  also  dealing  with  men  much  shrewder  than 
himself  in  such  matters. 

The  "entrepreneur,"  or  industrial  captain,  stands  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  middleman,  virtually  the  agent  of  the  people  in 
such  dealings,  and  he  finds  that  the  more  shrewdly  he  drives 
the  bargain  with  those  that  are  to  do  work  for  the  consumer,  the 
greater  will  be  his  reward:  With  him  it  is  a  question  of  sur- 
viving, just  as  much  as  it  is  with  his  employe.  How  long 
would  his  margin  of  profit  be  allowed  him  by  the  public  were 
his  bargain  for  his  employes'  labor  to  place  him  on  a  business 
footing  unfavorable  in  comparison  with  his  competitors  for 
public  favor?  How  long  would  he  "hold  his  job"  as  agent  for 
the  people? 

This  brings  in  the  question  of  competition — the  life  of  trade 
and  yet' its  death.  When  the  germ  of  the  present  industrial 
system  spnmg  up  in  England,  it  was  fostered  with  great  care 
by  tlie  government.  Under  Queen  Elizabeth  monopolies  were 
granted  in  innumerable  branches  of  industry,  and  the  queen^ 
backed  up  these  monopolies  by  passing  laws  that  made  markets 
for  them.  It  was  decreed,  if  the  queen  saw  the  need  for  de- 
veloping a  certain  line  of  manufacturing,  that  the  people  must, 
for  instance,  wear  caps  of  a  certain  make;  to  assist  manufac- 
turers of  woolen  goods  one  regulation  provided  was  that  the 
dead  must  be  enshrouded  in  nothing  but  woolen.  This  policy 
started  the  building  up  of  strong  manufacturing  industries  and 
two  centuries  later  it  was  hard  to  convince  the  English  law- 
makers that  the  continuation  of  the  then  highly  developed  mer- 
cantile policy  was  contrary  to  England's  best  interests. 

When  Adam  Smith  wrote,  however,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
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eighteenth  century,  the  tide  had  b^un  to  turn  and  his  strong 
plea  for  laissez  faire  made  the  changing  current  irresistible. 
Free  competition  was  his  hobby.  Let  men  alone  in  their  eco-. 
nomic  activities  and  the  best  ends  of  society  and  the  individual 
would  be  subserved,  he  said.  For  a  while  that  policy  filled  its 
place  and  England's  manufactories  did  prosper.  But  the  time 
came  when  the  government  deemed  it  necessary  to  intervene — 
to  prescribe  regulations  limiting  the  power  of  the  manufac- 
turers. This  time,  however,  the  government's  interference 
was  in  a  different  cause.  The  laws  passed  were  in  the  interest  - 
of  humanity,  and  especially  benefiting  those  people  that  came 
directly  under  the  influence  of  the  factory  owners.  But  Eng- 
land's factory  legislation,  now  lauded  as  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  in  the  world,  was  long  under  the  ban  of  public  disap- 
proval. 

Tlius  in  each  step  of  advancement  made  in  dealing  with  the 
industrial  system  the  government  has  met  with  determined  re- 
sistence,  and  often  from  the  very  source  which  was  destined  to 
be  most  greatly  benefited  by  the  changes.  It  was  hard  to  con- 
vince the  man  of  the  Elizabethan  period  that  by  wearing  calico 
caps  he  was  doing  his  share  toward  making  England  the  fore- 
most commercial  nation  of  the  world.  Xeither  could  the  manu- 
facturer see  how,  when  his  monopoly  had  been  so  thoroughly 
established,  that  it  would  benefit  him  to  have  the  government's 
protecting  arm  removed.  And  even  with  the  great  evils  at- 
tendant upon  the  factory  system  in  its  early  days,  causing  mis- 
ery and  abject  poverty  to  thousands,  it  was  a  thankless  and 
almost  impossible  task  to  convince  people  that  the  government 
was  the  proper  party  to  intervene. 

Today  it  is  generally  considered  by  economists  as  a  proper 
fimction  of  the  government  to  prescribe  the  straight  and  nar- 
row path  for  manufacturers  in  regard  to  protecting  employes 
and  the  public  from  direct  injury  through  them.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  prices  and  general  methods  of  conducting  business,  how- 
ever, public  opinion  has  become  alniost  universal  in  favor  of 
freedom. 

But  the  manufacturers  themselves  have  been  abandoning  the 
maxim  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade  and  are  now  at- 
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tempting  to  limit  competition  by  combination.  This  has 
brought  on  agitation  in  favor  of  government  interference  to 
l>revent  such  combination  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  This 
agitation  is  carried  in  some  countries  to  a  demand  for  goveni- 
ment  ownership  of  industries.  Some  considerable  political 
parties  i)oint  to  that  ideal  as  the  only  ultimate  solution  of  the 
present  political,  social  and  economic  problems. 

But  in  regard  to  goverimient  influence  in  the  conduct  of  in- 
dustries privately  owned  there  is  nnich  adverse  •  criticism. 
'*Those  tliat  decried  competition,"  says  Professor  George  Gun- 
ton,  *'are  now  decrying  combination.  '  There  is,  he  says,  an  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  both  positions,  but  also,  undoubtedly,  much  er- 
ror therein.  Present  so-called  monopolies  differ  from  those  of 
the  Elizabethan  period  in  that  they  have  not  a  government  guar- 
antee. They  are  at  least  influenced  by  "potential"  competition. 
They  are  a  natural  consequence  of  natural  trade  conditions — 
unhampered  competition.  If  they  control  the  market  by  virtue 
of  better  machinery,  system  or  management,  "from  such  an  ex- 
clusive control  there  is  no  disadvantage,"  says  Professor  Gun- 
ton.  The  real  source  of  cheaper  wealth,  he  points  out,  is  im- 
provement in  methods  and  machinery. 

Competition  is  by  A.  F.  Walker  compared  to  steam  or  elec- 
tricity. When  controlled  and  restricted  it  is  invaluable — un- 
controlled, it  scatters  death  and  destruction.  Unhampered 
competition  is  Avar,  not  peace,  ilr.  Walker  further  says: 
"The  policy  of  undertaking,  by  legal  barriers,  to  prevent  the 
regulation  of  competition,  has  lx*en  fully  tried  and  found 
wanting."  J.  B.  Clark  speaks  of  these  combinations  as  the  "re- 
sult of  evolution  and  the  happy  outcome  of  c/>mpetition  so  ab- 
nonnal  that  its  continuance  would  have  meant  wude-spread 
ruin."  They  should,  he  maintains,  be  neither  deprecated  by 
scientists  nor  suppressed  by  legislators,  but  should  be  accepted, 
studied  and,  probably,  regulated. 

For  another  reason  Professor  R.  T.  Ely  advises  caution  in 
interfering,  with  political  ^veapons,  in  i)riv^te  business. 
"That,"  he  says,  "is  the  true  source  of  corruption."  If  exten- 
tive  legislative  interference  is  inevitable  in  any  business.  Pro- 
fessor Ely  regards  that  as  a  sign  that  that  business  should  be 
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made  a  public  one.  Interference  on  Ix^lialf  of  labor  is,  he  says, 
inevitable,  but  it  should  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  protection  of 
women  and  children  and  those  naturally  unable  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Where  then  is  the  evil  of  thesa  combinations?  Why  should 
the  consumer  be  alarmed  lest  the  "results  of  evolution"  do  him 
injury?  The  danger  is  not  that  aggregate  social  wealth  will 
be  diminished  by  this  process.  The  danger  is  that  those  in 
charge  of  such  gigantic  producing  concerns,  and  having  thereby 
such  great  power  over  so  many  persons,  will  use  that  power  io 
bring  about  inequitable  distribution  of  wealth.  If  interest  in 
the  public  weal  were  as  great  as  self  interest  there  would  neiMl 
be  no  regulation,  no  hampering  of  the  great  combinations.  If 
then  there  is  to  bo  any  regulating,  its  object  should  be  to  pre- 
vent avariciousness  on  the  part  of  the  great  industrial  organ- 
izers and  at  the  same  time  to  conserve  the  increased  ability  to 
produce,  gained  by  the  improved  systematization.  And  in  do- 
ing this  there  are  two  phases  of  distribution  to  be  considered : 
First,  are  consmners  of  the  particular  product  getting  just  re- 
turns for  their  money;  secon<l,  are  thos(»  employcMJ  in  produc- 
ing that  product  rweiving  a  just  share  of  the  proceeds? 

Competition  was  hailed  as  the  solution  of  the  ])rice  ])roblem, 
but  when  its  ruinous  effects  were  seen,  writers  began  to  advo- 
cate potential,  rather  than  active  comiK»tition.  It  is  still  more 
or  less  of  an  open  (piestion,  however,  whether  the  possibility  of 
new  competitors  entering  a  field  is  strcmg  enough  to  hold  a  well 
grounded  "trust''  to  a  just  level  of  prices.  On  the  other  hand 
this  condition  leaves  an  opening  for  blackmaih^rs  who  would 
not  hesitate  to  make  money  by  threatening  producers  with  ac- 
tive competition,  in  order  that  they  might  l)e  b<mght  off.  Such 
competition  must,  of  course,  add  to  the  cost  of  production ;  and 
the  consequences  will  probably  fall  upon  the  consumer  in  the 
long  run,  although  ho  may  gain  temporarily. 

But  from  the  employe's  standpoint  there  cannot  be  that  po- 
tential competition.  There  is  no  one  standing  ready  to  give  a 
similar  employment  to  the  discharged  or  stnking  employe-i)r()- 
ducer,  in  the  line  in  which  he  is  jiroficient.  He  may  be  able 
to  procure  no  work  at  all  or  he  may  be  compelled  to  accept  work 
19 
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in  which  his  lesser  degree  of  proficiency  will  bring  him  a  much 
smaller  ])roportion  of  the  net  proceeds  of  society.  Such  a  pro- 
cess would  tend  inevitably  toward  the  low^ering  of  the  standard 
of  employe-producers,  lx>th  intellectually  and  morally. 

Yet  should  the  correction  of  such  evils  be  left  to  the  comi>eti- 
tive  system  and  the  unencouragexl  sense  of  humanity  or  justice 
of  the  employer  ?  In  the  one  case  some  sort  of  coercion  would 
seem  necessary,  at  least  until  education  could  accomplish  the 
change ;  in  the  other  case,  suppose  the  motives  are  right,  a  sub- 
stantial backing  is  also  needed. 

If  society  organized  as  purely  a  political  unit  (i.  e.,  govern- 
ment) is  not  the  proper  power  to  intervene  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  such  backing,  then  s(K*iety  organized  as  an  ethical,  moral 
or  economic  unit  must  be  the  one,  either  to  solve  the  problem 
itself  or  to  supply  the  existing  deficiency  to  back  the  other 
forces. 

But  a  human  weakness  intervenes.  Society  is  not  an  organ- 
ized imit  from  the  standpoint  of  consumption.  There  is  no 
social,  economic,  ethical  or  even  political  Inmd  sufficient  to  di- 
rect the  great  l)ody  of  consumers  as  a  unit  against  the  temporary 
self-interest  of  the  individuals  composing  that  l)ody.  Were 
ihere  such  a  force,  in  the  economic  world  it  would  be  irresisti- 
ble. Self-interest,  however,  becomes  almost  a  passion  when 
sufficiently  enccmraged  by  enticing  bargains  held  forth  as  bait 
by  competing  dealers.  That  love  of  bargains  is  characterized 
by  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Rice  as  the  one  indestructible  passion  of  the 
consumer.  The  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing  is  a  cousin 
to  that  trait  remarked  upon  by  Tacitus  when  he  visited  the  an- 
cestors of  the  present  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  races.  They 
were  inveterate  gamblers,  often  staking  their  very  freedom  on 
a  throw  of  the  die.  Today  these  same  men  would  be  specula- 
tors and  their  wives  most  persistent  bargain  hunters. 

Among  the  women  purchasers — representing  in  this  capacity 
j)robably  the  greater  part  of  the  consuming  public — is  perhaps, 
from  the  stand]>oint  of  consumption,  the  field  of  gi'eatest  ])os- 
sibilities.  But  in  this  direction  also  lies  apparently  the  great- 
est need  for  organized  resistence  to  present  conditions. 

Yet  the  consumer  himself  is  between  two  fires.     In  demaud- 
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ing  bargains  he  is  compelling  producers  to  draw  more  or  less 
upon  two  principal  sources — wages  and  profits.  S<*lf-interest 
will  impel  the  industrial  manager  to  draw  first  upon  wages; 
when  that  source  is  drained  and  the  strain  upon  profits  becomes 
too  heavy,  production  sto])s  so  far  as  that  institution  is  con- 
cerned. But  on  the  other  hand,  self-interest  impels  the  i)ro- 
ducer  to  drain  the  consumer.  The  consumer,  engaged  in  a 
fight  of  his  own,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  fight  battles  for 
others ;  for  after  all  the  average  man  is  kept  very  busy  produc- 
ing just  enough  to  support  those  dependent  u])on  him. 

The  whole  process  is  war.  Education  is  urged  as  the  only 
proper  metho<l  for  solution.  But  is  the  trend  of  economic  and 
intellectual  activities  as  affecting  each  other,  toward  a  more 
peaceful  condition  ?  Are  not  some  artificial  barriers — at  least 
temporary — neede<l  ? 

Competition,  unless  some  other  potent  force  takes  its  place, 
is  perhaps  needed  to  lend  an  imi)etus  to  the  desire  to  improve 
methods  of  production.  But  that  competition  fosters  in  the 
consumer  that  passion  for  bargain  hunting  which  compels  one 
producer  to  win  favor  over  the  economic  corpse  of  his  rival; 
thus  is  combination  presented  as  the  only  alternative,  and  then 
the  question  i»  resolved  to  war  Ix^tween  ])r(Mlucer  and  consumer, 
with  the  employe-producer-consumer  getting  it  from  both 
sides — an  elastic  bumper.  Thus  is  the  consumer  unwittingly 
demanding  more  and  more  the  elimination  of  wages  and  profits, 
hence  the  lowering  of  tlie  intellectual  and  moral  standard. 

There  is  a  danger  iK)inted  out  by  Professor  Patten  in  regard 
to  the  natural  trend  and  effect  of  improvements  which  make 
production  more  extensive  and  make  it  easier.  The  cheaper 
the  food  consumed — that  is,  the  fcnxl  re^piiring  the  least  skill 
and  capital  to  produce — the  lesser  the  degree  of  intelligence 
required  to  do  the  necessary  lalK>r.  In  countries  where  such 
conditions  obtain.  Professor  Patten  says  that  i>eople  fall  into 
two  classes — ^the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  the  rich  and  the 
powerful ;  Egypt  and  the  Southern  states  of  the  United  States 
are  cited  as  examples.  On  the  other  hand,  where  obstacles  to 
production  arc  greater,  as  in  England  and  in  the  Xorthem 
states,  no   such   division   is  found.     There    is   need   there  for 
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higher  average  intelligence  to  overcome  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  production. 

If  this  be  true,  natural  forces  can  scarcely  be  relied  upon  to 
insure  a  general  increase  in  intellectual  and  moral  conditions 
keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  productive  powers.  What 
is  the  remedy  ?  Says  Professor  Ely :  "There  is  no  one  rem- 
edy for  social  evils.  A  multitude  of  agencies  for  good  must 
work  together.  Private  individuals  and  private  associations  of 
individuals  must  supply  a  multitude  of  these." 

There  have  recently  been  many  attempts  to  control  consump- 
tion by  legislation.  These  attempts  have  usually  been  made  on 
account  of  some  objectionable  result  attendant  upon  that  con- 
sumption as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  liquor  or  the  cigar- 
ette habit  But  there  is  great  doubt  whether  the  legislative 
force  is  the  proper  one  to  use  at  present.  Certain  it  is  that 
without  a  public  sentiment  to  sustain  it,  the  executive  depart- 
ment will  ultimately  fail  in  the  attempt  to  enforce  such  laws. 
Experienco  with  the  so-called  "blue-la\vs''  furnishes  sufficient 
evidence  of  this.  Sunday  liquor  laws  and  others  in  that  cate- 
gory invariably  fail  of  enforcement  unless  public  sentiment  de- 
mands it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  more  potent  force  in 
securing  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  such  laws  than  pub- 
lic sentiment.  This  is  true  of  all  laws  of  importance,  and  es- 
pecially has  it  been  true  of  laws  effecting  people  economically, 
when  the  benefits  of  the  law  are  not  immediately  apparent. 

If  it  were  possible  to  enforce  to  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit, 
any  laws  placed  uj)on  statute  books  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain 
that  legislation  could  not  overcome  the  existing  evils  of  the  so- 
cial and  industrial  system.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  many 
laws  that  do  now  exist  could  be  made  to  go  a  long  way  toward 
ameliorating  some  bad  phases  of  the  system  were  those  laws 
strictly  observed.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  laws  in 
advance  of  their  times  must  wait  until  public  sentiment  calls 
for  them.  Education  is  needed  again.  But  that  education,  to 
be  most  effective  in  this  particular,  should  be  of  a  practical 
nature.  Perhaps  it  is  tnic  that  in  the  search  for  knowledge 
in  general,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  the 
economic  side.     Such  knowledge  should  not  be  superficial.     It 
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should  form  one  of  the  fundamentals.  Every  young  mind  be- 
fore leaving  school  should  be  started  in  a  course  of  practical 
and  philosophical  thinking  in  regard  to  the  position  of  every 
consumer  and  producer  as  affecting  all  others,,  collectively  .and 
individually. 

Political  campaigns  and  speeches  have  their  value  as  educat- 
ing influences,  but  when  facts  and  theories  are  distorted  to  suit 
party  orj)ersonal  whims,  the  results  on  economic  thought  and 
economic  intellectual  advancement  must  be  very  questionable. 
Partisan  views  make  it  much  harder  for  practical,  unbiased 
views  to  obtain,  and  such  must  predominate  before  progress  in 
the  right  direction  can  be  made.  So  much  of  economic  theory 
should  not  be  left  to  be  determined  and  developed  in  such  a 
doubtful  manner. 

Professor  Gunton  expresses  fear  lest  the  legislative  arm,  di- 
rected perhaps  by  ideas  and  opinions  thus  warped,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  promote  the  best  economic  interests  will  jeopardize  the 
very  cause  it  seeks  to  aid.  He  says :  "The  hand  of  the  public 
is  now  raised  against  the  freedom  of  industrial  enterprise,  and 
we  are  in  great  danger  in  the  aext  ten  years  of  experiencing 
a  class  of  legislation  which  may  give  our  industrial  progress  a 
setback,  the  consequences  of  which  nobody  can  anticipate." 

In  speaking  of  "competition  and  custom,"  John  Stuart  iriTl 
touches  upon  a  very  important  element  not  yet  considered.  He 
maintains  that  economists  in  general  have  been  wont  to  lay  too 
great  stress  upon  competition  as  the  great  determining  fact  in 
prices,  rents,  profits  and  wages.  Custom,  says  Mr.  Mill,  is  a 
great  agent  here  that  is  too  much  overlooked :  "Custom  is  the 
most  powerful  protector  of  the  weak  against  the  strong;  their 
sole  protector  where  there  are  no  laws  or  government  adequate 
to  the  purpose.  Custom  is  a  barrier  which,  even  in  the  most 
oppressed  condition  of  mankind,  tyranny  is  forced  in  some  de- 
gree to  respect." 

It  is  true  that  "custom"  is  an  ever  present  element  in  deter- 
mining prices,  wages,  rent  and  profits.  In  the  industrial  his- 
tory of  England  there  was  a  stage  when  custom  was  such  a  pre- 
dominant element  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  practically  the 
only  one  in   determining  rents   and  wages.     For  generations 
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men  held  lands  at  certain  rentals  simply  because  their  ancestors 
had  done  so,  regardless  of  the  value  of  that  in  which  payment 
was  made.  Some  of  the  gravest  industrial  disturbances  of  that 
couji^try  found  their  source  largtdy  in  differences  arising  over 
''customary''  rents  and  wages. 

And  what  is  custom  ?  (^ustom  is  public  opinion  developed 
into  conmion  usage.  It  is  possible  that  custom  and  public 
ojHuion  may  be  quite  directly  opposed  at  some  gi^en  time. 
Tl)e  op})ositi(>n  of  thos(*  forces  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  revo- 
lution. But,  given  a  certain  custom  and  a  certain  public  opin- 
ion concerning  that  custom  at  a  given  time,  and  the  process  of 
development  from  that  time  forth  will  be  that  of  making  the 
custom  conform  to  the  opinion.  Custom  of  today  may  not  be 
public  0})inion  of  today — it  rarely  is.  Custom  of  today  more 
likely  c/>nfonns  to  the  ])ublic  opinion  of  yesterday.  Neither  is 
it  at  a  standstill.  They  progress  corresimndingly,  but  with 
public  oj)inion  taking  the  lead. 

The  higher  degree  of  average  intelligence  today  causes  ordi-  ' 
nary  custom  to  give  way  more  readily  than  formerly  before  in- 
novations ;  but  that  same  intelligence  should  make  possible  the 
establishing  of  customs  based  upon  sound  principles,  which 
should  build  all  the  more  strongly  the  great  barrier  that  indus- 
trial tyranny — wh(»ther  it  be  tyranny  of  employer  or  employe, 
producer  or  (»onsumer — should  l)e  forctnl  to  respect. 

It  is  evident  that  the  consumer  has  witliin  him  the  latent 
force  which  is  capable  of  almost  unlimited  i)ossibilities  in  di- 
rcH'ting  economic  activities.  The  gr(»at  problem  is,  how  should 
he  set  alK)ut  to  accomplish  his  task  i  Which  of  the  "multitude 
of  agencies  for  gocxF'  does  the  cousiuner  control  ?  Certain  it  is 
that  he  should  not  go  blindly  at  his  task,  trusting  to  impulse  t>r 
'^natural  evolution''  to  put  him  on  the  right  trade  if  he  desires 
to  accomi>lish  the  greatest  i)ossible  amount  with  a  given  amount 
of  force.  Says  Professor  Ely :  **\Ve  are  beginning  to  hear  of 
a  science  of  charity;  and  it  is  sorely  nee<le<l,  for  old-fashioned 
alms  giving  is  a  curse."  One  kind  of  charity  would  confer  a 
temi)orarv  l)enefit  ujxm  the  object  of  that  charity,  but  econom- 
ically would  i*esnlt  in  nothing.  There  is  another  kind  of  char- 
ity— that  which   places  within   the  power  of  the  needy   the 
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economic  means  of  producing  that  which  they  need.  The  dif- 
ference between  those  two  systems  of  cliarity  is  the  difference 
between  tlie  millionaire  that  spends,  his  substance  in  giving  free 
soup  to  all  comers  and  the  one  that  hires  the  same  ones  to  pro- 
duce utilities.  Except  for  a  very  temporary  relief,  the  money 
of  one,  so  far  as  society — and  even  the  particular  members 
temi)orarily  relieved — is  concerned,  might  almost  as  well  l)e 
poured  into  a  fathomless  sea;  that  of  the  other  is  reproduced 
in  new  form,  in  gi^eater  bulk  and  will  in  turn  serve  agtiin  its 
charitable  pur|X)se  in  an  even  greater  degree.  *'It  is  extensive 
use  that  justifies  great  exi)enditures." 

Scientific  charity  may  be  merely  scientific  consumption. 
And  were  scientific  consumption  practiced  with  altruistic  mo- 
tives by  society  entire  there  would  need  be,  for  those  physically 
able,  no  such  a  word  as  charity.  This  might  seem  to  revert  to 
the  qucvstion  simply  of  pi*odigality  or  priulence  in  spending, 
but  it  goes  deeper  than  that.  One  may  have  all  the  pnidence 
of  a  most  cautious  character,  yet  his  good  intentions  might  go 
entirely  amiss.  His  consumption  should  be  scientific.  It 
should  be  based  ui)on  a  thorough  study  aud  knowledge  of 
eamomic  conditions,  and  especially  of  productio:.. 

It  is  evident,  first :  That  the  great  mass  -of  consum-ors  and 
producers  have  need  of  some  system  that  will  assure  them  an 
eqmtable  distribution  of  a  proper  share  of  society's  wealth ; 
second,  that  thos(»  needful  ones  themselves  jwssess  the  latent 
IK>\ver  to  rectify  mattei-s,  but  third,  that  they  have  not  solved 
the  i)roblem  of  so  directing  that  power  that  it  may  accomplish 
that  result. 

There  have  been  numerous  associations  organized  for  the 
puq)ose  of  attaining  this  object.  These  have  usually  been 
more  or  less  local,  either  through  design  or  force  of  circum- 
stances; some  have  aimed  to  1k^  of  universal  benefit,  some  of. 
benefit  to  members  alone.  In  the  next  chapter  will  be  discusse<l 
the  work  of  one  that  is  of  recent  organization  and  which  seeks 
to  exert,  to  the  extent  of  its  ability,  universal  influence — The 
National  Consumers'  League. 
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THE   NATIONAL   CONSUMERS'    LEAGUE. 

Tlie  National  Consumers'  League  defines  itself  as 
ciation  of  persons  who  strive  to  do  their  buying  in  such  ways  as 
to  further  the  welfare  of  those  who  make  or  distribute  the 
things  bought"  By  judicious  consumption  and  discriminative 
buying  the  members  of  the  League  seek  to  bring  about  an  amel- 
ioration of  the  condition  of  the  employes. in  fajctories  and  mer- 
cantile establishments,  or  of  any  persons  connected  directly 
with  the  production  and  sale  of  goods.  For  example,  one  of 
the  first  great  and  specific  tasks  undertaken  by  tlie  League  was 
the  abolishment  of  the  sweat-shop  system  of  manufacture. 

The  National  Consumers'  league  was  organized  May  1, 
189J).  Four  state  T^rcagues^  joined  to  form  this  new  oi^aniza- 
tion,  the  object  of  which  centralization  is  to  promote  intelli- 
gent and  effective  co-operation  among  purchasers  in  the  various 
states.  Within  less  than  three  years  the  number  of  affiliating 
state  Leagues  has  l)een  increased  to  eleven.^ 

All  of  tliese  Leagues  are  of  recent  organization,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  the  New  York  City  League.  The  starting  of  the 
movement  in  that  city  is  due  to  Mrs.  Charles  Russell  Lowell 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan.  In  1889-90  the  '"Working 
Women's  Society"  of  Now  York  made  an  investigation  of  the 
condition  under  which  girls  worked  in  that  city.  A  mass  meet- 
ing was  called  to  make  public  tlio  results  of  this  investigation. 
Tlie  women  attending  tliis  meeting  wore  "amazed  and  horrified" 
at  the  revelations.  A  committee  was  at  once  appointed  to  make 
further  investigations  and  prei)are  a  list  of  shop-keepers  that 
dealt  justly  with  their  employes.  A  "white  list"  of  eight  stores 
was  soon  established  as  a  nucleus,  and  the  society  set  out  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  evils  existing  in  stores  not  on  the  list.  Among 
bad  features  aimed  at  were:  The  lack  of  seats  for  girl  em- 
I)loyes,  no  holidays,  poor  sanitation,  etc. 

In  pursuing  its  aim  to  better  the  condition  of  factory  em- 
ployes, the  League  devoted  its  efforts  during  the  first  year  to 


'N.  Y.,  Mas8.,  Poim.,  111.— Article  by  Nat.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  F.  Kelley,  In  Independ- 
ent, Dee.,  1889, 

^MasP.,  N.  Y.,  reun.,,ni..  N.  J..  Ohio,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ky..  Va.,  Wis.— Mrs.  F. 
Kelley  in  letter  of  Ang.  8,  1901. 
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factories  producing  white  muslin  underwear.  As  an  induce- 
ment to  those  manufacturers  that  would  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  League,  the  latter  offered  to  broadly 
advertise  such  facts.  Success  was  most  rapid  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  state  was  already  equipped  with  strong  factory 
legislation.  All  the  underwear  factories  in  that  state  soon  com- 
plied with  the  required  conditionii.  Many  factories  in  other 
states,  however,  held  out,  often  requiring  but  one  concession 
that  the  League  was  unwilling  to  make.  For  example,  one 
firm  wanted  permission  to  run  six  weeks  overtime  every 
autumn ;  another  worked  its  cutters  from  7  to  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
four  months  in  the  year.  Such  requests  usually  came  from 
states  having  inferior  factory  laws  or  else  deficient  enforce^ 
ment 

The  League  does  not  rely  on  rigid  rules  or  pledges  to  hold  its 
members  in  line,  depending  rather  on  "moral  'suasion."  Each 
local  league  makes  its  own  regulations  as  to  membership.  The 
influence  of  the  Consumers'  League  is  not,  however,  confined 
merely  to  these  members.  There  are  large  numbers  of  cor- 
respondents, one  to  a  city  or  town,  who  canvass  the  stores,  ad- 
dress meetings  and  report  regularly  once  a  month  to  the  New 
York  office.  In  many  places,  also,  the  League  furthers  its  ends 
by  means  of  women's  clubs  that  have  standing  commfltees 
which,  on  a  larger  scale,  carry  op  this  work  of  the  corro- 
spondents. 

The  machinery  of  the  League  is  not,  therefore,  intricate. 
The  essential  parts  are  the  national  secretary  in  New  York,  the 
various  state  and  local  leagues,  the  correspondents  and  the  com- 
mittees of  inspection.  The  latter  are  necessarily  an  important 
factor,  for  upon  their  findings  in  the  various  cases  investigated 
depends  in  large  measure  the  position  of  the  league  toward 
those  cases. 

The  League  has  been  steadily  increasing  the  number  of  fac- 
tories on  the  so-called  "white  list"  On  Sept.  8,  1901,  such 
factories  nimibered  29,  they  being  located  not  only  in  the  East, 
but4n  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest  as  well.  Three  months 
later  the  number  had  been  increased  to  33,  some  of  the  addi- 
tions being  considered  very  important  ones. 
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The  only  material  weapon  used  by  tlie  Leap^ie  is  the  "white 
label.''  This  is  the  official  registered  badge,  the  right  to  use 
which  is  conferred  only  upon  those  manufacturers  that  comply 
with  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  league.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  badge  is  stamped  the  name  of  the  League,  and  just 
under  this  the  license  ninnber  of  the  firm  in  question.  On  one 
side  is  printed :  "Made  under  clean  and  healthful  conditions;" 
on  the  other:     "l^se  of  lal)el  authorizeil  after  investiga'tion." 

The  purpose  of  the  label  is  primarily  to  serve  as  a  guarantee 
to  purchasc^rs  that  tJie  goods  they  are  purchasing  are  made  un- 
der conditions  that  the  Consumers'  League  is  willing  to  in- 
dorse.    Tlie  four  general  demands  made  upon  manufacturers 
in  any  state  by  the  investigating  committees  are  as  follows: 
"1.  That  the  state  factory  law  is  obeyed. 
"2.   All  the  goods  are  made  on  the  ])remise8. 
"8.  Overtime  is  not  worked. 

"4.  Children  under  sixteen  yo^rs  of  age  ai*^.  not  employed." 
The  IcK'al  leagiu's  have  been  more  or  less  active  in  securing 
legislation  in  the  various  states,  wdiich  would  aid  in  bringing 
the  factories  up  to  their  requirements.  These  requirements 
vary  with  the  diffei^ent  Leagues  in  matters  of  detail.  In  gen- 
eral the  National  (\msumers'  League  does  not  enter  into  the 
matter  of  Avages,  cxmfining  its  efforts  }>rincipally  to  bettering 
the  physical  surrounding's  of  the  wage  earners,  improving  the 
mental  and  moral  atmosphere  and  rt^stricting  the  hours  of  labor. 
Some  Iwal  Leagues,  howevc^r,  attempt  to  cover  a  broader  field. 
The  X(^w  York  City  Ix»agiu»,  for  instance,  among  other  tilings 
prescribes  a  minimum  of  w^ages  that  shall  be  paid  to  employes 
in  houses  that  are  placed  on  the  white  list.^ 

'Following?  is  the  standard  of  a  "Fair  IToiise"  as  set  by  the  New  York  City 
Consumers'  Lea^ie: 

Wages. —A  Fair  House  Is  one 'in  which  equal  pay  is  ^,'Iven  for  work  of  equal 
value,  iriespectlve  of  sex.  In  the  departments  where  women  only  are  employed, 
in  whieh  the  minimum  wapes  are  six  dollars  per  week  for  exp>rieneed  adult 
workers,  and  fall  in  few  instances  below  eight  dollars. 

In  whieh  wages  are  paid  by  the  week. 

In  whieh  fines,  if  imposed,  are  paid  into  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

In  whieh  the  minimum  wages  of  ca.'^h  girls  are  two  dollars  per  week,  with 
the  same  conditions  regardUig  weekly  pavmentj<  and  fines. 

Hours.— A  Fair  House  is  one  iu  which  the  hours  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  (with 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  lunch)  constitute  the  working  day,  and  a  general 
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("onceniin^  the  need  for  roinedying  the  evils  that  hroiight 
the  Consumers'  League  into  existence  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion.  Repeated  investigations  have  served  only  to  empha- 
size that  fact.  The  conditions  under  which  many  men  and  es- 
pecially women  and  children  work  in  factories  and  mercantile 
houses  are  not,  however,  so  fully  realized  by  the  consuming  pub- 
lic as  might  l>e  exj)ected.  The  evils  of  the  sweat-shop  and  the 
drudgery  and  depressing  influences  of  the  condition  of  em- 
ployment in  many  retail  storeys  are  read  of  or  jxirhaps  witnessed 
by  many  that  directly  or  indirectly  patronize  such  establish- 
ments; yet  few  of  these  realize  to  what  extent  tliese  circum- 
stances are  fruitful  of  human  misery. 

The  sweatshop  system  proper  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country.  The  system  is  not  a  result  of  evo- 
lution following  the  development  of  the  factoi-y  system.  It 
ante-dates  that.  It  is  a  relic — and  much  abused  one — of  the 
domestic  system.  In  that  system  the  home  is  the  factory  as 
well,  and  as  it  exists  in  the  populous  tenement  districts  today 
the  cpieer  combination  of  parents,  children,  household  para- 
phernalia, invalids,  disease  germs  and  clothing  being  made  for 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  is  found  all  huddled  perhaps  into  a 
space  large  enough  for  one  fair-sized  room.  The  lights  venti- 
lation and  surroundings  withal  are  often  such  as  to  unfit  tliese 
habitations  for  any  kind  of  life  that  does  not  thrive  on  filth. 
Yet  in  these  places  strenuous  work  is  dime,  continuing  often 


half-tioll«1ay  Is  giv«'n  on  out*  day  t>f  vnch  wot»k  durlii};  at  loast  two  sumni<*r 
monthH. 

In  which  a  vacation  of  not  loss  than  ono  week  is  given  with  pay  duriui?  the 
summer  seaBon. 

In  which  all  OTcrtlrao  Is  eomponsatod  for. 

In  which  wa^es  are  paid  and  the  premises  closed  for  the  five  principal  legal 
holidays,  viz.:  Thanksgiving  Day.  Christmas  and  Xew  Year's  Day.  Washington's 
Birthday,  and  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Physical  conditions.— A  Fair  House  Is  one  In  which  work-,  lunch-,  and  retir- 
ing-rooms are  apart  from  each  other,  and  conform  In  all  respects  to  the  present 
Sanitary  Laws. 

In  which  the  present  law  regarding  the  providing  of  .seats  for  saleswomen  l«i 
observed  and  the  use  of  seats  permitted. 

Other  conditions.— A  Fair  House  Is  one  in  which  humane  and  considerate 
behavior  toward  employees  Is  the  rule. 

In  which  fidelity  and  length  of  service  meet  with  the  ccmslderatlon  which  Is 
their  due. 

In  which  no  children  under  fburteen  years  of  age  are  employed. 
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for  15  or  18  hours  out  of  the  24,  and  prices  paid  for  the  work 
are  inversely,  rather  than  directly  proportional.* 

Much  of  this  life  is  hidden  from  the  public,  but  many  cir- 
cumstances almost  as  deplorable,  surrounding  employes  in  in- 
numerable department  stores  and  large  mercantile  establish- 
ments, although  more  apparent,  seem  to  excite  but  little  more 
practical  sympathy.  A  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
undertook  through  actual  experience  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  employes  work  in  some  of  the  larger, 
although  not  most  reputable,  department  stores  of  that  city. 
She  si)ent  one  week  each  at  two  such  establishments  during  the 
holiday  season.  Among  her  strongest  impressions  of  those  two 
weeks  were :  Great  physical  strain  from  standing,  abuse  from 
overseers  if  seated,  great  rush  during  meal  times,  filthy  and 
gloomy  cloak,  toilet  and  lunch  rooms,  ill  treatment  of  exhausted 
and  sickly  emiiloyea,  inadequate  pay^  and  the  consequent  moral 
degradation.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  economic  and  ethical  causes  had 
bearing  upon  the  organization  of  the  Consumers'  League;  and 
it  aims  to  accomplish  results  along  both  lines.  Through 
economic  improvement  tlie  League  hopes  to  effect  ethical  ad- 
vancement and  to  bring  about  economic  improvement  through 
the  consumer,  ethical  "motives  are  required. 

The  necessity  for  two  branches  of  work  thus  becomes  appar- 
ent— the  one  to  develop  the  ethical  sense  in  the  consumer,  the 
other  to  provide  the  necessary  economic  weapons  in  order  that 


'Following  are  some  of  the  prh-es  paid  for  sweatshop  worK:  Cambric  dresses 
and  waists,  lined  aad  trimmed,  at  $1.20  per  doxen;  sillc  waists,  98  cents  per 
dozen;  women's  wrappers,  49  cents  per  dozen;  neckties,  $1.25  per  gross;  percent- 
ages deducted  for  huss  Hweatcrs  and  for  cartage.— Maud  Nathan  in  No.  Am. 
Rev.,   166-250. 

•Miss  McLean's  pay  was  for  the  first  week  |2  plus  5  per  cent,  conunlsston  on 
sales,  making  a  total  of  |4.95.  Her  fines  and  living  expenses  were  $4.79.  The 
second  week  at  another  store  she  earned  $4  salary  and  1  per  cent,  comuai.'tsinn : 
total,  16.39.  Fines  and  expenses  were  $6.05.  In  return  for  evening  work,  nlie 
was  given  supper.  Miss  McLean  worked  175  hours  In  two  weeks,  earning  a  lit- 
tle over  6  cents  per  hour.  These  expenses  Included  nothing  In  the  line  of  cloth- 
ing.—Mlfes  Annie  McLean  In  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  May,  1899. 

'"It  was  an  openly  acknowledged  fact  among  the  girls  there  that  the  paths 
of  dishonor  were  traversed  to  supplement  their  small  Incomes.  •  •  •  The 
girls  themselves  said  that  more  than  a  third  of  them  were  leading  lives  of 
shame."— Miss  McLean  In  same. 
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the  developed  ethical  sense  may  also  become  a  physical  fact. 
The  consumer  must  be  made  to  recognize  his  moral  responsibil- 
ity for  all  conditions  under  which  goods  are  made  and  sold, 
then  he  must  be  given  some  means  of  rectifying  the  evils  exist- 
ing therein. 

"The  League,"  says  its  president,  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks, 
"has  two  invaluable  services:  (1)  To  everyone  that  cares,  it 
can  through  its  label  offer  a  definite  opportunity  to  buy  goods 
in  s^ich  way  as  to  create  and  enlarge  the  area  on  which  the 
toilers  do  their  work  in  hope  and  not  in  entire  despair.  (2) 
The  beginnings  must  take  the  form  of  voluntary  associations 
working  slowly  and  patiently  to  arouse  and  direct  a  body  of 
public  opinion,  without  which  the  law  can  neither  begin  nor 
be  effectively  enforced  when  it  has  begun. '^ 

At  first  thought  it  may  appear  far-fetched  to  tell  the  con- 
sirnier  that  if  the  coat  he  buys  is  made  under  conditions  hurtr 
fuj  to  the  producer,  the  purchaser  is  to  be  blamed.  He  natur- 
ally turns  the  blame  upon  the  man  that  employs  these  producers 
and  this  man  in  turn  refers  you  to  the  competitive  system  which 
is  forcing  him.  You  say  that  you  are  not  responsible  for  that 
system,  which  is  true.  It  is  a  result  of  evolution.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  what  you  buy  you  help  make.  To  the  extent 
of  your  purchases  at  least  you  are  helping  to  maintain  the  com- 
petitive system,  and  to  maintain  it  unrestricted. 

The  Consumers'  league  does  not  demand  that  competition  be 
eradicated.  It  demands  that  a  limit  be  set  upon  it.  It  de- 
mands that  each  factor  in  the  competitive  system  assume  in  his 
calculations  a  respectable  living  for  even  the  humblest  producer 
in  that  system.  It  now  attempts  to  discover  which  of  the  fac- 
tors do  caluclate  this,  and  to  en»'ourage  them  by  providing  for 
them  a  considerable  and  steady  demand  for  tbeir  goods.^ 


'The  modoH  operandi  of  the  Loajjue  Is:  1,  "To  InvoHtt^nte  existing  condi- 
tions of  production  and  pulillnh  tlie  results  of  l^s  InvestipatiMi.  2.  To  guar- 
antee to  the  pnblile  goods  found  to  have  l>eeii  made  under  conditions  satisfac- 
tory to  It,  by  attucbfng  to  thera  Its  label.  3.  To  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
purchaser  as  an  offset  to  the  continual  appeal  of  advertisers  fo  the  credulity 
and  cupidity  of  the  public.  4.  To  co-oi)erate  with  and  encourage  In  every  legit- 
imate way  those  employers  whf>se  work  Is  done  under  liuniane  and  enlightened 
conditions.  5.  To  procure  legislation  for  the  protection  of  purchasers  and  em- 
ployes.   6.  To  co-operate  with  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  Investigate  the  con- 
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State  laws  boarinp;  upon  such  points  are  not  uniform.  Hence 
standards  differ  in  different  localities.  A  consumer  can  neither 
be  expected  to  have  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  all  the  states  in 
which  the  goods  he  j)urchases  are  made.  He  does  not  know 
whether  the  laws  there  are  efficiently  enforced  and  if  they  are 
he  does  not  know  whether  tliose  laws  comply  Avith  the  standard 
he  washed  to  see  maintained.  'The  Consumers'  league  attempts 
to  im]K)se  practically  the  same  conditions  on  producers  and 
distributors  of  all  parts  of  the  country  and  thus  enable  well- 
meaning  purchasers  to  buy  as  they  desire. 

And  some  mark  is  necessary  to  designate  the  goods  properly 
produced.  Even  the  highest  priced  goods  may  be  made  under 
conditions  as  bad  as  those  sun'oiinding  the  manufacture  of  the 
cheapest.  The  gvnu-inf(vted  sweatshop  of  a  large  city  may 
be  the  producer  of  a  valuable  "tailor  made"  garment  ordered 
from  measure  at  some  city  hundreds  of  miles  away.^ 

One  of  the  first  objections  naturally  arising  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  goods  rightly  made  was  the  inability  of  the  purchaser  to 
get  attractive  wares.  At  first  white  label  goods  were  of  a  lower 
class  but  it  is  maintain(*<l  at  present  that  the  label  goods  are  as 
good  as  any  in  tire  markc^t  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
French  hand  made  articles. 

But  perhaps  the  gi'catest  Droblem  would  be  to  overcome  price 
competition.  In  the  manufacture  of  white  label  goods  more  is 
done  for  the  employe-producer  than  in  most  other  instances. 
That  would  necessarily  mean  a  greater  aggregate  outlay  in  that 
direction.  Tf  the  resulting  j>rice  is  to  compete  with  that  of 
goods  made  under  conditions  l(\ss  favorable  to  the  employe,  who 
must  stand  the  loss  'i  Will  the  capitalist  be  Avilling  to  have  his 
profits  reduced  by  that  amount  ?  In  some  cases,  no  doubt  he 
would,  but  the  basis  for  such  an  im])rovement  would  then  be 
purely  ethical.     To  accomplish  permanent  results  and  in  the 


dUIons  of  product  Ion  ami  .(list  ribut  Ion.  or  to  enforce  laws  and  onllnancos  rtcnl- 
-Uig  with  those  eondlthms.     7.  To  form  orjjanlzations  of  purchasers  for  the  pur- 
poses above  set  forth."— Mrs.  F.  Keller  hi  Am.  Journal  of  Soetolopy,  Nov..  1899. 
r.n  "Alms  juhI  Prine^i>les  of  Consumers'  Leaj?ne." 

'Mrs,  K«'IIe.v  tells,  for  Instance,  of  comln&:  across  a  $60  «)r  $75  oVercoat,  haupr- 
In^  In  a  Ch'capo  shop  re<'entl,v  exp-sed  to  small  pox.  This  coat  had  been  made 
to  order  for  a  Montana  man,  who  had  ordered  at  home  a  "eustoua  made"  cont.-- 
^ivH.  Kelley  in  same, 
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least  possible  time,  there  must  be  an  economic  basis.  What 
applies  to  one  must  ap])ly  to  all. 

We  have  taken  for  granted  that  there  would  be  a  permanent 
loss,  but  that  presumption  may  be  suj)erfieial.  The  Consum- 
ers' league  maintains  that  it  is  so;  that  by  means  of  fine  ma- 
chinery, comjdete  organization  and  intelligent  labor  and  ad- 
ministration a  factory  may  compete  successfully  with  producers 
that  lower  prices  by  holding  down  labor  and  through  the  sweat- 
ing system  saving  the  expense  of  heat,  light,  and  machinery 
maintenance  for  employes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  claimed  that  factories  using  the  label 
do  not  sell  their  pro<lucts  at  prices  coiTes])ondingly  higher  than 
those  not  using  the  label.  Articles  of  a  cheap  as  well  as  of  a 
high  grade  are  to  be  found  bearing  that  guarantee;  indeed  an 
investigation  of  the  j)rice  (piestion  has  showed  that  goods  of  very 
moflerate  price  are  now  made  under  l)etter  conditions  than  the 
costliest  articles  on  the  market.  The  statement  is  made  by 
Mrs.  Kelley  that  more  of  the  label  goo<ls,  as  a  rule,  are  worn  by 
[>oorer  girls  than  by  women  who  d('^mand  the  more  costly  quali- 
ties. 

In  many  cases  where  extensive  manufacturers  have  objected 
to  the  League's  rigid  rules,  there  has  been  merely  some  slight 
point  of  difference,  having  perlia])s  no  effcx't  u])on  the  cost  of 
production.  One  of  the  large  middle  western  underwear  manu- 
facturing concerns,  for  instance,  stoo<l  out  for  a  long  time 
against  the  label.  Only  one  thing  ])revented  the  company  from 
obtaining  it,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  the  factoi^  worked  over- 
time when  rushed.  This  firm  has  recently  taken  the  label, 
however.^ 

nie  reason  for  overtime  work  during  winter  was  the  neces- 
sity for  supplying  goods  to  merchants  for  their  Januar\'  special 
sales.  These  sales  have  become  customary  and  the  ])urchascr 
would  attach  the  blame  for  them  upon  the  merchant.     But  that 


'Mr«.  Kelh^y  .stilted  at  Mjullsnn  on  Dec.  6.  1901.  that  wlflilii  ji  month  the  labil 
hart  hoen  jfrnntort  and  that  500  oniployoH  wouhl  not,  therrfort'.  Im»  coiupcncd  to 
work  ovoningH  durluf?  winter  as  wan  enstoniary.  One  rxp<'r  rnee«l  hand  tohl 
Mr»«.  Kelley  that  every  jjlrl  wonid  have  (h)ne  an  ninch  wt»rk  by  Kaster.  anvway, 
beeauw*  they  always  siaeke-l  up  in  the  afternoon  when  thfv  knew  nl^ht  work 
wan  ahead  of  tbcm, 
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is  a  matter  wholly  within  the  power  of  the  consumer  to  rectify. 
If  sales  were  not  heavier  at  that  season,  tliere  would  not  be  such 
a  sudden  heavy  demand  on  the  manufacturers.  One  season 
would  suffice  to  break  up  that  custom. 

As  to  manufacturers  in  general  and  their  position  toward  the 
white  label,  they  "constitute  the  least  of  our  difficulties  and  one 
of  our  greatest  helps." 

As  to  the  willingness  of  merchants  to  handle  white  Ubel 
goods,  it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  no  trouble  providing 
profits  are  not  disturbed.  It  would  be  very  poor  business  for 
a  merchant  to  refuse  to  handle  goods  his  customers  demanded 
for  merely  whimsical  reasons.  But  the  merchants  themselves 
are  consumers  as  viewed  from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint, 
and  as  such  it  seems  that  they  are  in  need  of  something  to  guar- 
antee them  in  their  turn,  properly  made  goods.  Unless  fhey 
have  some  substantial  backing  when  making  demands  upon  man- 
ufacturers, and  some  economic  incentive  to  make  the  demands, 
they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  very  persistent.  To  show 
the  merchants'  position  Mr.  Brooks  quotes  the  manager  of  one 
of  New  York's  most  prominent  stores  as  follows:  "If  there 
is  any  way  of  inducing  a  goodly  number  of  buyers  to  study  the 
question  and  act  as  if  they  cared,  we  could  find  out  about  a 
great  many  of  our  goods  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant,  but  they 
never  seem  to  care  in  the  least," 

Mrs.  Kelley  states  that  retailers  are  very  willing  to  carry 
label  gomls,  sometimes  even  ordering  them  without  waiting  to 
be  urged  by  the  League ;  and  of  course  buyers  are  always  anx- 
ious to  build  up  their  departments  by  ordering  any  class  of 
goods  for  which  there  is  dcMuand. 

One  of  the  declared  purjioses  of  the  League  is  to  co-operate 
-with  officials  in  the  various  states,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  beneficial  to  the  employe-producers.  It 
seems,  however,  that  thus  far  such  a  general  co-operation  has 
not  been  accomplished,*  although  in  some  cases  the  League  and 
state  officials  have  been  of  considerable  assistance  to  one  another. 


'Mrs.  Kelley  ntates  that  the  Massarhusotts  ami  WlFOonyln  faelory  hup'»ct  m 
departnientR  are  as  yet  the  only  ones  that  have  alTonleU  valuable  asslstonee  to 
the  Leagiie.—Letter,  Jrept.  8,  1901. 
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•      THE  CONSUMEUS'   LEAGUE  IN   WISCONSIN. 

The  Consumers'  league  in  Wisconsin  is  in  tlic  third  year  of 
its  existence.  It  was  instituted  in  this  state  through  the  efforts 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  which  first  became 
interested  in  the  movement  in  1890.  At  the  convention  that 
year  the  Federation  appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate  with 
the  Consumers'  league.  The  National  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  met  in  Milwaukee  in  June  that  same  year,  and  in  the  ses- 
sion that  was  given  to  tlie  discussion  of  the  Consumers'  league 
Avas  aroused  the  interest  which  prompted  the  organization  of 
the  Wisconsin  league  on  the  following  day. 

The  membership  of  the  state  league  is  composed  of  women 
from  various  cities  in  the  state,  and  tliere  are  also  in  the  state 
some  local  leagues  of  importance,  Milwaukee  and  Oshkosh  be- 
ing moist  prominent  in  this  respect.  As  for  the  state  league, 
its  idea  was  to  commence  the  extension  of  its  influence  through 
the  medium  of  the  club  women,  churches  and  educational 
forces.  Among  other  things  the  league  undertook  to  give  sup- 
port to  certain  proposed  legislation  affecting  factory  inspection 
and  the  licensing  of  home  workers,  which  measures  were 
enactc^l.  The  only  very  large  local  League  in  the  state  is  that 
at  ]\Iilwaukee  where  almost  from  the  beginning  the  meml>er- 
ship  was  300  and  the  tributary  shopping  list,  200.  These  500 
women  were  pledged  to  further  the  League's  interests  in  gen- 
eral, but  the  first  important  and  specific  effort  was  to  be  to  stop 
Saturday  afU^moon  shopping  in  order  to  give  employes  of  the 
'large  retail  establishments  a  weekly  half  holiday.  A  system- 
atic canvass  of  these  stores  was  made  and  02  were  eventually 
put  upon  the  list  of  those  that  agreed  to  close  as  requested.  A 
few  nef^ded  no  urging,  but  considerable  personal  work  was  nec- 
essary to  pei'suade  many  others  to  comply.  One  store  held  out 
at  first  but  the  women  made  the  street  "so  lonesome  Saturday 
afternoons"  that  that  one  very  j-oon  suiTcndered. 

The  Milwaukee  League  adoj)ted  a  method  of  increasing  its 
membership  and  still  more  increasing  its  influence,  which 
accomplished  considerable  in  this  line.  The  annual  member- 
ship dues  are  $1,  but  the  League  voted  to  give  one  membership 
20 
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vote  to  ton  women  who  should  pay  ten  cents  each.  Such  mem- 
bei's  would  naturally  take  more  interest  than  if  they  were  mere 
members  of  the  shopping  list  auxiliary  ta  tlie  League. 

The  Oshkosh  League  was  the  second  one  organized.  This 
League  made  a  strong  effort  to  get  merchants  to  handle  label 
goods  as  well  as  to  manage  their  stores  in  accordance  with 
League  regulations.  The  Oshkosh  League  attempts  to  guar- 
antee in  a  way  a  market  for  label  goods.^ 

Tliese  two  leagues  serve  as  examples  of  the  trend  of  the  work 
in  Wisconsin.  Comparatively  speaking,  as  to  membership 
throughout  the  state,  merely  a  st^rt  has  been  made  although  in 
a  few  places  the  League  has  memberships  w^hich  should  give 
it  considerable  influence. 

In  order  to  ascertain  concerning  the  effect  of  the  efforts 
already  made  by  the  League  in  this  state  as  well  as  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  6eld  here  open  to  tlie  League,  inquiry  blanks 
were  sent  out  to  prominent  merchants  and  manufacturers  in 
the  largest  cities.  Many  and  diverse  answers  were  received. 
It  is  among  the  merchants  that  most  of  the  work  has  been  done, 
but  considering  the  state  as  a  whole,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
unworked  field  is  not  only  large  but  quite  susceptible  also. 

The  merchants  who  responded  to  the  inquiries  were  quite 
evenly  divided  as  to  acquaintance  with  the  white  label  through 
use.  Ifost  of  those  that  have  never  used  it  profess  entire  igno- 
rance concerning  it,  A  prominent  department  store  manager 
in  one  of  the  largest  cities  says:  '^I  can  only  say  that  after 
thorough  inquiry,  I  never  heard  of  the  Consumers'  League  or 
their  label  and  I  cannot  find  any})ody  who  has.  It  is  of  no  pos- 
sible earthly  interest  to  us  in  any  way." 

One  merchant  states  as  his  reason  for  not  carrying  a  stock  of 
white  lal>el  goods  that  there  are  not  enough  lines  on  the  market 
to  keep  up  such  a  stock.  Another  merchant  says  that  he 
handles  the  w^hite  label  goods  when  he  can  get  them  and  has 
done  so  for  three  years. 


'Mo8t  of  tho  momherB  of  the  Oshkosh  Longuo  slRnod  the  followlnp:  "Eaoh  of 
tho  undorsijfnod  lutonds  to  purchase  to  tho  amount  set  opposite  her  name, 
poods  bearing  the  label  of  tlie  Consuuiers'  League,  during  the  eomitig  year,  if  a 
reasonably  large  stock  to  select  from  can  be  found  In  the  city.*'— Second  Annual 
Ueport,  National  Consumers'  League. 
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As  to  the  demand  for  white  bbel  goods  being  sufficient  to 
furnish  merchants  any  substantial  backing  in  handling  them, 
even  those  that  make  a  practice  of  carrying  the  goods  regularly 
appear  to  agree  that  as  yet  there  has  not  been  enough  persistent 
demand  to  be  notably  appreciable  from  a  business  standpoint. 
A  merchant  in  one  of  the  cities  where  one  of  the  older  Leagues 
is  located,  however,  says  that  there  is  such  a  demand  there, 
while  in  another  city  a  merchant  who  has  handled  white  label 
goods  for  several  years  says  that  tlie  only  substantial  backing 
he  gets  is  from  a  conscience  satisfied.  That  same  merchant  is 
the  only  one  that  says  he  has  tried  advertising  label  goods  suf- 
ficiently, in  his  judgment,  to  test  the  matter.  ITe  agrees  with 
all  others  answering  that  (j^iestion,  that  the  advertising  done  by 
the  League  itself  has  not  been  of  special  benefit  to  those  hand- 
ling the  approved  wares. 

The  merchants  in  general  appear  to  agree  upon  the  advisa- 
bility and  justice  of  many  of  the  general  n^gulations  prescribed 
by  the  League.  For  example,  most  of  them  advoi*ate  giving 
employes  an  annual  vacation  and  also  a  half  holiday  per  week. 
One  natural  objection  to  the  latter  rule  is  that  all  competing 
merchants  often  cannot  be  persuade<l  to  do  likewise.  Still 
another  objectiou  is  made,  however.  One  merchant  finds  that 
most  employes  abuse  the  holiday  j)rivilege  so  as  not  to  deserve 
it.  They  overdo  themselves  during  the  intermission  from 
work,  he  says,  so  that  they  are  unfit  for  duty  when  they  report 
on  Monday  morning.  Another  merchant  says  the  holiday 
rule  is  iuipracticable  for  him  on  account  of  the  class  of  cus- 
tomers he  serves. 

The  following  quotations  from  various  replies  received  from 
merchants  in  different  parts  of  the  state  wnll  serv^e  to  show  how 
men  in  the  business  that  is,  or  would  l)e,  affected  look  upon 
League  requirements  as  they  know  them : 

"On  acx»ount  of  depriving  the  consumers  of  the  convenience 
of  trading  where  they  most  wish,  it  is  detrimental.'' 

"It  has  not  membership  enough  here.  It  should  be  useful;j 
and  intelligently  handled  would  be  a  power  for  good." 

'We  cx)n8ider  agitation  of  this  kind  beneficial  if  correct  busi- 
ness principles  are  used  in  its  application." 
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"I  do  not  think  the  League's  influence  is  strong  enough  to 
accomplish  i>cnnanent  results  because  the  majority  of  League 
members  when  buying  anything  for  themselves  look  for  the  best 
value  regardless  of  label,  while  urging  their  neighbors  to  insist 
upon  the  white  label  regardless  of  price.  Anything  the  League 
can  do  to  relieve  the  horrid  condition  of  the  unfortunate  poor 
who  work  in  the  sweat-shops  of  the  large  cities  is  a  noble  work 
and  should  receive  the  support  of  all  merchants  and  others; 
but  when  they  attempt  to  extend  their  influence  to  small  places 
where  such  ex)nditions  do  not  exist,  and  where  employer  and 
employes  are  friends  and  neighbors,  they  are  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment and  work  harm  to  all  parties  concerned  and  good  to  none." 

^*I  think  the  League's  influence  ig  sufficient  to  bring  perma- 
nent improvement.  The  general  results  of  the  Leagiie's  work 
are,  I  believe,  beneficial,  in  that  attention  is  given  matters  that 
are  often  wrong.'' 

"There  is  too  much  tiilk  and  too  little  real  merit  in  the  move- 
ment." 

"The  League's  work  could  Ik?  I>eneficial  with  the  assistance  of 
the  public  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  where  evils  exist.  Get 
the  great  army  of  consumers  with  you  in  your  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  sweat-shops,  and  your  success  is  assured." 

"The  sentiment  of  our  best  customers  is  strongly  in  sympatliy 
with  the  movement.  We  hope  that  the  League  is  strong  enough 
to  accomplish  permanent  results." 

As  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  state,  their  condition  in 
resjx^ct  to  the  League  and  its  label  is  comparatively  one  of 
almost  unalloyed  ignorance.  Inquiries  were  sent  out  to  manu- 
facturers of  underwear,  knit  goods,  cloth,  etc.,  these  inquiries 
including  all  manufacturers  in  thv?  state  making  goods  of  a  class 
similar  to  those  manufactured  by  firms  elsewhere,  which  have 
been  granted  the  use  of  the  label.  Of  all  these  manufacturers 
but  one  reported  that  it  uses  the  label.  That  one  had  used  it 
for  about  two  months.  The  other  firms  seemed,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  be  ignorant  even  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Con- 
simiers'  League  in  existence. 

One  knitting  firm  replied:  "We  have  had  no  experience 
whatever  regarding  the  use  of  the  Consumers'  League  label," 
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A  manufacturer  of  ribbed  underwear  says:  ^We  da  not 
know  the  Consumers'  League,  their  methods  nor  anything 
about  them;  our  ignorance  is  dense." 

A  hosiery  company  writes:  "We  know  nothing  other  than 
hearsay  regarding  the  Consumers'  league." 

One  cotton  cloth  manufacturer  says :  "We  have  not  interest 
enough  in  tliis  to  look  into  the  subject  and  so  long  as  they  do  not 
interfere  with  our  business  we  shall  not  with  theirs." 

Anotlier  says:  "We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  any  Consumers'  League  label.  We  cannot  be  m  any  way 
aflFected  locally." 

A  woolen  manufacturer  writes :  "We  may  not  be  up  to  the 
times,  and  probably  are  not,  when  we  have  to  acknowledge  our 
ignorance,  in  stating  that  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  this 
matter." 

Another  says:  "We  never  had  it  presented  to  us.  Please 
advise  us  fully  regarding  this  League.  Who  furnishes  these 
labels,  etc.  ?" 

A  manufacturer  of  knit  goods  who  says  that  complying  with 
League  regulations  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  high  grade 
knit  goods,  adds :  "The  use  of  the  label  is  not  granted  to  man- 
ufacturers of  knit  goods  who  are  anxious  to  use  it  We  have 
made  application  twice.  We  want  to  use  it  but  cannot  secure 
it."  This  manufacturer  maintains  that  the  League  does  adver- 
tise enough  to  make  the  label -desirable  to  manufacturers. 

A  linen  manufacturer  says:  "We  have  no  call  to  use  the 
label.  It  would  not  bo  practicable  on  our  goods."  As  to  in- 
creasing cost  of  production,  however,  he  adds  that  there  should 
not  be  much  diflFerence. 

"We  have  never  used  the  label,"  says  a  woolen  manufacturer, 
"because  it  has  never  been  called  to  our  attention.  Have  heard 
of  it  only  in  a  general  way.  It  has  never  been  presented  to  us 
as  applicable  to  our  line." 

Says  another  knitting  firm:  "Our  attention  has  not  been 
called  to  it.  Would  probably  use  the  label  if  we  were  asked  to 
do  so."  The  same  firm  expresses  the  opinion  that  compliance 
with  regulations  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  production  in 
its  factory,  although  it  would  make  it  impossible  to  keep  up 
with  orders  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
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Most  of  the  manufacturers  that  expressed  an  opinion  upon 
the  annual  vacation  and  summer  weekly  half  holiday  rule  of 
the  League  appeared  favorable  to  it  One  objected  on  the 
ground  that  his  help  did  not  ask  it.  Another,  whose  employes 
are  out  every  Saturday  at  4 :30  p.  m.,  states  that  the  rule  would 
*   bo  very  undesirable  to  him. 

The  following  statements  come  from  two  manufacturers  that 
have  luid  experience  in  tliis  line : 

*'We  consider  it  practicable.  We  close  our  mill  on  Saturdays 
at  5  p.  m.  the  year  round ;  also  close  it  up  for  two  or  three  weeks 
for  mid-summer  vacation." 

'*We  tried  it  one  summer.  It  worked  all  right.  We  short- 
ened the  nooning  1 5  minutes.  The  next  year  the  help  did  not 
care  for  it." 

The  only  manufacturing  firm  in  the  state  which  reported  that 
it  does  use  tlie  label  speaks  from  an  experience  of  only  a  few 
months.  Judging  from  that  experience,  the  manager  states 
that  he  l)elieves  the  League's  influence  is  valuable,  its  aid  in  the 
advertising  line  desirable,  and  that  the  label  serves  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  g(Kxls.  In  regard  to  the  -holiday  and  vacation  rule,  how- 
ever, he  ludieves  it  imi;racticable  unless  universally  observed, 
which  is  the  only  criticism  he  offei*s. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

An  analysis  of  economic  conditions  has  shown  that  some  ad- 
ditional economic  force  is  need(Ml.  Something  in  the  interde- 
I)endent  mechanisms  of  production,  distribution  and  consump- 
tion is  out  of  order.  Whatever  the  difficulty,  it  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  most  thorough-going  reform 
would  begin  with  consumption  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  necessity 
or  desire  of  consumption  seems  at  bottom  the  cause  of  all  eco- 
nomic activity.  The  question  that  concerns  us  is  simply  this: 
Is  the  Consumers'  League,  as  judged  by  its  experience  thus  far, 
the  proper  force  to  apply  at  this  point? 

To  answer  this  question  must  he  considered :  The  composi- 
tion of  the  League,  its  meml)ership,  its  hold  upon  members,  its 
method  of  work,  whether  it  is  sufliciently  energetic  to  keep 
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enougli  label  goods  on  die  market,  whether  its  indncenients  to 
nianiifaetnrers  and  merchants  are  sufficient,  and  whether  its 
efforts  are  bent  in  the  direction  which  is  calculated  to  give  them 
the  best  results. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  honorary  positions,  the  Con- 
sumers' League  is  a  movement  confined  to  one  sex  so  far  as 
membei'ship  is  concerned.  But  confining  the  movement  to 
women  does  not  in  the  least  hamper  the  League  in  the  line  of 
work  it  has  undertaken.  Its  great  effort  is  to  better  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  men,  women  and  children  who  work  on 
goods  made  to  be  sold  to  women,  and  as  women  do  the  great 
shai-e  of  the  buying  of  goods  for  household  and  personal  use,  the 
sphere  in  this  respect  is  .as  yet  practically  unlimited.  There 
are  no  restrictions  that  from  their  nature  prevent  the  movement 
from  being  a  universal  one.  The  fact  that  the  active  member- 
ship is  entirely  of  women  should  indeed  make  it  the  easier  for 
the  League  to  do  its  work,  as  it  pe  nil  its  uniformity  both  as  to 
Leagues  in  general  and  as  to  methods  of  procedure  in  any  local 
League. 

The  League  by  appealing  both  to  the  economic  and  ethical 
sides  has  succeeded  in  interesting  many  influential  and  ex- 
tensive  buyers,  many  that  through  their  positions  alone  are  able 
to  accomplish  things  that  would  be  impossible  to  persons  of  less 
importance  as  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  tlie  manufacturer 
or  merchant.  And  the  influence  of  many  of  these  consumers 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  through  any  means  other  than 
those  employed  by  the  League.  If  the  T^eague's  program  is 
carried  through  logically  and  thoroughly  the  consumers  may 
have  the  satisfaction  of  quieting  their  aroused  consciences  while 
experiencing  little  or  no  material  inconvenience  or  loss.  For 
this  function  the  League  seems  peculiarly  well  qualified. 

There  are  two  directions  in  which  the  League  must  be  very 
active  in  order  to  be  most  effective — interest  among  members 
must  be  maintained,  and  it  must  be  rendered  possible  for  these 
consumers  to  procure  the  goods  they  desire.  The  danger  in 
this  direction  is  illustrated  in  the  remark  of  the  Wisconsin 
merchant  concerning  the  attitude  of  league  members.  lie 
thought  members  were  inconsistent  in  that  they  urged  their 
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friends  to  buy  only  label  goods  while  they  themselves  persisted 
in  hunting  out  the  best  bargains  and  taking  advantage  of  them 
regardless  of  the  label. 

Of  course,  from  the  ethical  standpoint  a  person  would  not  be 
justified  in  patronizing  the  firm  that  did  not  treat  properly  its 
employes,  providing  there  is  some  practical  way  out  of  .the  dif- 
ficulty. If  forced  to  answer  the  question  whether  she  cares  to 
obtain  cheapness  at  the  expense  of  increasing  the  misery  of  the 
wage-earner,  the  consumer  would  no  doubt  reply  negatively.  It 
is  for  the  League  through  its  educational  system  to  bring  this 
question  shaii)ly  home  to  the  consumer. 

Anotlier  objection  from  a  Wisconsin  merchant  is  that  the 
freedom  of  the  purchaser  is  taken  away.  Economically  and 
morally  that  objection  should  stand  on  the  same  footing  as 
would  an  argument  for  license  as  opposed  to  simple  liberty. 
But  even  granting  the  force  of  the  objection,  it  would  not  be  a 
valid  one,  were  the  League  sufficiently  well  organized  and  active 
enough  in  educating  pnnlucers  and  conferring  the  label.  If 
there  are  enough  firms  using  the  label  thei^  would  be  latitude 
enough  for  the  buyer  without  gi)ing  outside  the  ranks.  And 
because  this  extension  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day  is  no 
valid  argument  from  any  standpoint  for  justifying  a  purchaser 
who  has  the  means  in  deliberately  refusing  assistance  to  such  a 
worthy  cause.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  defeat  tlie  argument 
by  getting  ri<l  of  the  condition  which  suggests  it. 

Success  with  the  League  has  Ix^en  most  rapid  in  the  state  of 
Ma^ssachusetts.  The  system  of  factory  insi)ection,  backed  by 
comiH»t<»nt  legislation,  has  made  that  state  an  exceptionally 
favorable  field  for  the  League's  operations.  The  fact  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  then^  u]>holds  such  laws  would  indicate  also  that 
the  peo])le  there  are  quite  in  a  condition  to  accept  and  aid  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  League's  doctrines. 

We  have  seen  tluit  the  great  question-  of  remedying  evils 
through  the  law  arises  out  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  them ; 
that  in  order  that  they  may  be  efficiently  enforced  there  must 
be  back  of  the  executive  power  a  positive  and  i)redominating 
public  o])inion  favoring  such  laws.  Given  that  backing,  the 
great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  remedy  through  the  law  is 
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removed.  And  it  is  by  working  up  such  a  sentiment,  by  assist- 
in.**  tJie  state  ofReors  in  tliis  manner,  that  the  league  can  do 
perhaps  its  greatest  good.  The  legislature  may  pass  laws,  the 
judiciary  may  pronounce  them  constitutional,  the  exeoutive 
may  trj'  to  enforce  them,  but  none  of  those  three  jK)wers  can 
force  into  existence  the  public  sentiment  that  is  so  vitally  im- 
]K>rtant.  But  a  great  lx>dy  of  organized  consumers  adds  the 
element  without  which  the  law  is  ])Owerless — that  enormous 
indirect  pressure,  which  not  only  assists  the  law  but  gives  di- 
rection and  definiteness  to  the  refonn  movement  of  which  the 
law  is  merely  the  formal  expression. 

In  another  way,  also,  the  organized  movement  is  enabled  to 
supplement  the  work  of  t4ie  executive  arm,  by  rewarding  those 
who  fulfill  requirements,  and  not  only  rewarding  them  pecuni- 
arily, but  by  rewarding  their  better  natiires,  by  giving  them  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  efforts  are  appreciated. 
Illustrative  of  this  fact  is  the  incident  relat<*d  by  Mrs.  Kelley 
at  Madison,  December  0,  concerning  a  certain  eastern  manu- 
facturer who  had  just  built  a  now  factory  w^hich  he  had  fitted 
out  in  the  most  approved  manner.  Immediately  after  he  moved 
into  these  fine  quarters,  his  emplo^^es  went  out  on  a  strike.  The 
employer  regarded  this  demonstration  as  an  evidence  of  ingrati- 
tude, but  he  w^as  piqued  even  more  by  tlie  attitude  of  the  con- , 
sumers  in  his  vicinity,  who  showed  not  the  slightest  appreciation 
of  the  effort  that  had  been  mado  to  improve  the  comfort  and 
surroundings  of  the  employes.  The  League  women  undertook 
to  show  their  aj>])reciation  and  the  n^sult  was  a  much  better  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  toward  the  cause. 

Although  Wisconsin  conditions  should  not  l)e  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion of  the  efficiency  and  persistency  of  the  Leagtie,  the  condi- 
tion of  this  field  will  serv^e  to  indicatx^  in  what  line  the  League 
is  likely  to  accomplish  most.  Xo  state  offers  more  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  enlightenment  and  co-operation  are  nec- 
essfu'v  elements  of  success  in  the  work.  One  merchant  says  the 
Ix^ague  should  not  meddle  where  its  influence  is  not  needed ;  a 
manufacturer  says  he  knows  nf)thing  al>out  the  Ix^ague  but  w^ould 
probably  use  the  label  if  aske<]  to ;  another  says  he  is  anxious  to 
get  it,  yet  cannot.  It  seems  that  the  manufacturers  as  a  class  are 
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ready  to  consider  the  matter  of  using  tlie  label  and  that  the 
merchants  would  interpose  no  objection;  certainly  the  consum- 
ers should  have  none  to  make  if  their  purses  are  not  affected. 
As  individuals,  most  manufacturers  and  merchants  appear  to 
agi'ce  on  the  questions  of  principle  involved,  but  they  are  of 
necessity  compelled  to  take  into  account  competition  and  cus- 
tomers ;  and  if  there  is  no  portion  of  the  latter  ready  to  give 
consistent  sup])ort,  the  producers,  acting  in  reality  as  agents, 
cannot  biit  submit 

It  is,  then,  as  an  educative  force  that  tlie  Consumers'  League 
would  api)ear  to  have  widest  scope.  It  has  the  power  to  reach 
and  develop  public  opinion  in  a  way  that  legislators  and  officers 
are  unable  to  do.  Both  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are 
brought  to  think  of  the  disease  and  not  stop  at  symptoms.  Al- 
though laws  can  do  much,  laws  cannot  long  precede  public  opin- 
i(m;  in  the  end  they  must  follow  it.  The  Wisconsin  bureau 
re(*ently  had  an  illustration  of  tliis  fact.  A  manufacturer  tliat 
had  several  times  been  reprimanded  on  account  of  infringement 
of  factory  laws,  and  who  persisted  nevertheless,  was  finally 
brought  into  publi(i  notice  through  proceedings  started  by  the 
bureau.  He  soon  admitted  himself  beaten  and  ascribed  his  de- 
feat to  the  fact  that  the  publicity  was  threatening  to  take  away 
many  of  his  best  buyers.  In  tliis  case  no  organized  League  was 
back  of  tlie  movement,  but  its  outcome  indicates  clearly  tliat 
when  a  producer  finds  tliat  he  must  deal  vvith  people  who  are 
doing  hard  thinking  regarding  his  methods  and  the  methods  of 
eve»ry  producer  in  competition  Avitli  him,  tliut  fact  does  influence 
him  and  influences  him  strongly.  The  Consumers'  League  in 
working  t!i rough  women's  clubs,  committees  and  correspondents, 
can  reach  great  numbers  and  can  bring  pressure  to  bear  in 
almost  every  quarter. 

But  in  any  such  cause  tangible  results  are  needed  to  keep 
up  interest.  People  want  to  see  that  their  efforts  have  really 
accomplished  something.  The  Ix^ague  must  tlirough  thorough 
advertising  and  by  pei'sistent  educational  work  keep  its  present 
members  interested  while  making  efforts  to  get  new  ones. 
Working  consistently  in  this  direction,  this  organization  would 
seem  to  have  the  qualifications  for  filling  a  place  tliat  no  other 
factor  in  the  economic  world  has  been  able  thus  far  to  fill. 
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PART    IV. 


A  Study  in  the  Population  of  Racine,  Richland, 
and   Crawford  Counties. 


INTROJ)UCTION. 

Tho  compilation  and  publication  of  state  and  local  records  is 
one  of  the  most  important  servic<^  tliat  can  be  rendered  in  the 
field  of  historical  research.  Wisconsin  has  much  unpublished 
maniLscript  material  which  has  lain  unused  for  many  years  and 
which  it  is  tho  puriK)se  of  tho  present  theses  to  bring  to  light  and 
render  available  to  every  one.  The  papers  published  at  this 
time  represent  some  cai'eful  detailed  work  with  the  copies  of  the 
original  U.  S.  census  returns  for  18.50-70,  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Some  of  the  results  of  this  investigation  are 
soon  to  appear  in  the  current  vcdume  of  the  rei)ort  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts.  The  purpose  in  this  wn>rk 
has  Ix^en  to  make  us(i  of  the  requirement  of  senior  theses  in  com- 
piling and  using  the  material  given  in  the  above  mentioned  cen- 
siLs  reports  for  the  various  counties  and  t(nvns  of  the  state.  Al- 
together the  towns  in  the  counties  of  Dane,  Racine,  Kenosha, 
Dodge,  Iowa,  Richland,  Columbia,  Crawford  and  St.  Croix  have 
been  studied  and  the  statistics  \vorked  over  into  tables  and  charts 
and  maps  so  as  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  those  interested  in 
local  historj\  The  soil  and  topograpliy  have  in  each  case  Ix^n 
worked  out  by  towns  to  form  a  physical  basis  for  tlie  discussion 
of  the  |>opulation.  The  people  of  the  towns  have  Ix'en  classiiird 
aa  to  nationality,  \vealth  and  occui)ation.     The  rise  and  deidine 
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of  the  various  nationalities  in  each  town  has  l)een  found,  and  the 
.  connection  between  the  economic  condition  and  politics  has  in 
some  cases  been  stated.  Two  theses  of  the  current  year  have 
dealt  more  fully  with  the  question  of  the  settleinent  and  spread 
of  Germans  in  the  state.  The  Germans  in  the  counties  of  Dodge, 
Jefferson,  Fond  du  Lac,  Ozaukee  and  Washington  were  grouped 
according  to  this  portion  of  Germany  from  which  they  came, 
and  the  location  of  these  groups  v/as  pointed  out  by  towns. 

In  general  the  studies  so  far  have  shown  the  possibilities  in 
such  original  investigation  and  prove  how  valuable  co-operative 
thesis  work  can  be  made  when  pro|)erly  directed  upon  subjects 
of  intrinsic  importance.  The  movement  of  population  across 
Wisconsin  from  east  to  west,  the  changes  in  predominant  nation- 
ality that  take  place  in  the  total  population  of  the  counties  and 
towns  from  1850  to  1870  clearly  indicate  that  in  such  studies 
must  be  sought  the  real  fcvundations  for  generalization  regarding 
the  westward  movement  of  i>opulation  in  the  entire  northwests 
The  time  has  past  for  the  crude  guesses  and  startling  half  truths 
with  which  many  of  the  earlier  writers  have  astonished  and  de- 
lighted their  readers.  There  is  left  for  us  to  work  out  carefully 
and  scientifically  the  slow  and  steady  transformations  that  pro- 
•duced  the  Wisconsin  of  1890  from  the  Wisconsin  of  1850  or 
1870.  The  lalx^ratory  meth<xl  alone  can  be  trusted  in  so  im- 
port^mt  a  task  as  this.  The  last  problem  upon  Avhich  two  stu- 
dents are  at  prc^sent  at  work  may  be  stated  thus :  By  what  routes 
did  the  different  nationalities  and  the  natives  from  the  several 
states  enter  the  counties  of  Wisconsin,  and  second,  what  part  of 
the  actual  j)opulati()n  left  the  tcnvns  and  counties  from  decade 
to  decades?  With  the  answers  to  these  two  questions,  the  first 
rough  sketch  of  the  study  of  immigration  into  Wisconsin  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  com]>lete.  The  published  theses  give  lit- 
tle hint  of  the  magnitude  of  the  labor  involved  in  producing  th*^ 
tables  of  totals  and  percentage's  that  form  so  large  a  part  of  each 
])ai)er.  The  students  wlio  have  taken  part  in  this  seminary  work 
showed  the  genuine  scientific  spirit  and  persisted  with  admirable 
det^'nnination  to  the  (*nd  of  their  ]alK)rious  tasks. 

1  d<\sire  to  a(*knowledge  the  courtesy  of  Se(».retary  of  State 
Frc>»elich  in  loaning  to  the  State  Historical  S<^)ciety  the  volumes 
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of  the  census  report.*^,  1850-1S70.  The  material  was  thus  ren- 
dered easily  accessible  to  each  member  of  the  seminaiy  and  the 
very  best  results  were  thereby  secured. 


O.  G.  LiBBY. 


University  of  Wisconsin,  June  ^Jf.  1902. 


RACINE  COUNTY.^ 


ORGANIZATION. 


The  present  county  of  Racine  is  a  portion  of  the  territory 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1833  with  the  Potta- 
watomie and  other  tril)es  of  Indians.  When  the  territory  of 
Wisconsin  was  organized  it  was  embraced  within  the  boundaries 
of  Milwaukee  county,  of  which  it  rcmaineil  a  part  until  1837. 
The  legislature  of  183G — the  so-called  ^^Belmont"  legisjature" — 
by  an  act  approved  Dec.  7,  1830,  divided  the  original  Milwau- 
kee county  and  provided  for  a  new  county  as  follows:  *^Sec.  2, 
Townships  No.  1,  2,  3  and  4  north,  of  ranges  19,  20,  21,  22  and 
23  east^  of  said  4th  principal  meridian,  shall  lx>'  and  the  same 
are  hereby  constituted  a  separate  county,  and  be  called  Racine, 
and  the  seat  of  justice  of  said  county  is  hereby  established  at 
the  town  of  Racine.  The  County  of  Racine  shall  be  organized 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  the  inhabitants  there- 
of l)e  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  by  law  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  organized  counties  of  this  teiTitoiy  are 
entitled ;  and  the  said  county  shall  continue  to  1x5  a  part  of 
the  Third  Judicial  District,  and  a  District  Court  shall  be  held 
therein,  at  the  said  seat  of  justic<^,  at  the  Court  House  or  such 
other  I>lace  as  may  be  provided.  Two  terms  of  the  said  Districl: 
(^ourt  shall  be  held  annually  after  the  organization  of  said 
county,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  and  third  Monday  in  No- 
vember; and  the  several  acts  concerning  the  District  Courts  in 


*A  thesis  submitted  to   the  faculty  of  the   UniverRlty   of   WiHTimsln   for  the 
BaccalaureatG  degree  by  A.  W.  Blackburn.  1901. 
•First  le^slatare  of  Wisconsin  territory  held  at  Belmont,  Iowa  county. 
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the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  made 
applicable  to  the  District  Court  of  the  county  of  Racine ;  and  the 
C4>unties  of  Walworth  and  Rock  shall  be  and  are  hereby  attached 
to  the  county  of  Racine  for  judicial  purposes."^ 

Up  to  1850  Racine  county  included  the  present  county  of 
Kenosha.  By  an  act  approved  January  30,  1850,  it  was  enacted 
that  all  of  Racine  county  within  the  following  boundaries  should 
be  erected  into  a  separate  county,  called  Kenosha.  "Commenc- 
ing at  the  S.  W.  comer  and  running  thence  east  on  the  state 
line  to  center  of  Lake  Michigan  and  S.  E.  comer  of  said  county  ; 
thence  northerly  to  line  between,  townships  2  and  3 ;  thence  west- 
erly on  said  line  to  eastern  line  of  present  town  of  Burlington; 
thence  southerly  on  said  line  to  S.  E.  comer  thereof;  thence 
westerly  on  south  line  of  said  town  to  the  east  line  of  the  county 
of  Walworth ;  thence  south  on  said  line  to  place  of  beginning."* 

GEOLOGY    AND    SOIL. 

Racine  county  lies  entirely  within  the  belt  of  land  along  Lake 
Michigan,  wliich  is  underlaid  by  the  Niagara  limestone  forma- 
tion and  has  the  rich  soils  which  such  regions  generally  possess. 
Map  I  shows  the  distribution  of  the  soils.^  In  the  extreme  east- 
em  part  of  the  county,  along  the  lake,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy 
loam.  The  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  county  has  a  large 
area  of  prairie  loams.  This  needed  little  clearing,  hence  was 
eagerly  seized  by  the  first  settlers.  In  the  northeastern  and 
northwestern  parts  of  the  county,  covering  about  one-third  of 
Caledonia,  one-half  of  Norway,  one-third  of  Waterford  and  a 
part  of  Rochester  are  found  the  clayey  loams  of  the  medium  and 
heavier  varieties.  Along  the  Des  Plaines  river  in  the  central 
part  of  the  county,  and  in  Xorway  township  around  Wind  Lake, 
covering  about  one-third  of  the  township  of  Norway,  and  in  vari- 
ous other  low  and  swampy  places  are  found  humus  soils,  ntainly 
muck  and  peat.  The  balance  of  the  county  has  a  soil  on  which 
oaks  flourish — clayey  loams  of  the  lighter  varieties.  The  county 
Avas  affected  by  glacial  action  and  this  is  particularly  apparent  in 


^Act  No.  28,  Laws;  of  1836,  Sco.  2. 
'Session  Laws  of  Wis.,  1850;  Ch.  ^9,  S<i'.  1. 
"^-.^      »Taken  from  atlas  accompanying  Geological  Survey  Wis.    riate  II  B. 
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its  wTstorn  pai-t,  whicli  has  an  arm  of  the  Kettle  range  extending 
up  into  it  from  tlie  south. 

Kacino  county  is  a  rolling  prairie,  and  its  vegetation  is  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  "Oak  group''  and  "Prairie  grasses," 
with  scatterings  of  "grass  and  sedge"  corresponding  to  the  low 
]>laees.  There  is  also  a  "Maple"  area  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  county.  Three  rivers — the  Root,  which  flows  southeast  into 
Lake  Michigan,  the  Des  Plaines,  which  flows  directly  south 
through  the  central  part  of  the  county  and  which  discharges  into 
the  Illinois,  and  the  Fox,  in  the  western  part,  the  largest  and 
most  important  and  which  also  empties  into  the  Illinois,  furnish 
excellent  drainage,  and  considerable  water  power  for  the  county. 
The  water  shed  between  the  St.  Lawrence  system  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi system  in  Racine  coimty,  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  and  has  an  elevation  of  from  100  to  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  topography  of  the  county  as  a 
whole  is  that  of  a  gentle  rise  from  an  elevation  of  a  few  feet 
aliove  Lake  Michigan  in  the  extreme  east  to  a  height  of  300  to 
400  feet  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.^ 

KARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  first  visit  ever  made  by  w^hite  men  to  the  region  of  Racine 
county,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  is  that  of  Vincennes  and  a 
party  of  Frenchmen  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  Miamis  in 
1699.  A  part  of  his  band  were  missionaries  imder  the  conduct 
of  Henri  de  Touty ;  Vincennes  continued  his  course  but  Touty 
and  the  missionaries  remained  in  the  vicinity  seeking  the  most 
accessible  route  to  the  Illinois  river.  They  had  been  informed 
by  Indians  that  by  ascending  the  Root  river  and  making  a  port- 
age of  nine  leagues  they  would  reach  another  river  (Fox  of  Illi- 
nois), by  which  they  could  reach  the  Illinois.^ 

The  first  white  settler  of  Racine  county  was  a  trader,  a 
Frenchman,  Jak  Jambeau  by  name,  who  had  his  trading  post 
at  Skunk  Grove,  where  there  was  an  Indian  settlement.     He, 


^Tho  material  on  rSooloprj'  find  Soil  was  takon  from  Geolo;?.v  of  Wisconsin, 
Vol.    ir    (1873-1877). 

»N*arratlon  of  these  incidents  In  a  letter  of  one  of  the  missionaries  is  the  first 
accouut  of  this  regrion  on  record*    (Hist.  Racine  Co.,  West-  Hist-  Co.,  Chicago),  p.  286. 
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however,  cannot  Ix?  considered  a  j)ioneer  because,  following  the 
example  of  so  many  of  his  eountryuien,  he  married  a  squaw  and 
became  an  Indian. 

Very  different  were  the  men  who  came  later  to  found  enlight- 
ened institutions  of  society  and  government  and  who  are  worthy 
of  the  name  of  pioneers.  In  N'ovember,  18^*^4,  Capt  Gilbert 
Knapp,^  a  native  of  ;^^assaehusetts,  accompanied  by  two  men  in 
his  employ  came  from  Chicago  along  the  Indian  trail  to  Skunk 
Grove.  From  here  an  Indian  piloted  him  to  the  mouth  of  Root 
river,  where  Knapp  decided  to  locate,  and  here  built  a  c^bin  on 
the  present  site  of  Racine. 

The  founding  of  Racine  was  the  initial  step  towards  the  set- 
tlement of  Southeastern  Wisconsin.  Immigration  l)egan  actively 
in  1835,  and  throughout  18;]6  increased  and  continued  beyond 
expectation.  Within  a  year  from  the  time  when  Knapp  made 
his  claim,  settlers  found  their  way  into  nearly  every  township  of 
the  present  county  of  Racine,  ^\t  Pleasant  was  settled  in  Jan- 
uary, 1835;  (^aledonia,  close  of  1834  or  beginning  of  1835: 
Yorkville,  summer,  1835 ;  Raymond,  by  September,  1835 ;  R(K»h- 
ester,  fall  of  1S35 ;  Rurlington,  l)iH»endKT,  1835  ;  Waterford  and 
Dover,  1830;  Norway,  1838,  though  it  was  not  until  e^rly  in 
1840  that  the  fii^st  company  of  Xorw(*gian  immigrants  arrived 
and  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Wind  Lake,  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  which  nationality  the  township  takes  its  name. 

From  this  time  on  the  growth  of  the  county  was  very  rapid. 
According  to  the  census  of  1842  there  were  3,524  persrms  within 
the  boimdaries  of  the  present  county  of  Racine.  In  1850  it  had, 
by  a  marvelous  developnunit  mid  increase,  reached  the  c^>mpara- 
tively  large  (wpulation  of  14,908,  while  in  1860,  21,361  persons 
claimed  the  county  as  their  home. 

NATIVITY. 

Taking  as  a  basis  the  data  given  in  the  census  enumerator's 
returns  for  the  years  1850  and  18G0,  we  shall  now  attempt  to 
point  out  some  of  the  most  salient  facts  in  regard  to  the  nativity 


'First  bona  fide  setJIer  in  toriltory  ih>av  known  ns  Rac'no,  KruosTia.  Walworth 
^nd  Rock  oouutlcs.    Hist.   Uacine  Co.,  p.  289. 
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of  the  people  who  settled  and  lived  in  Racine  county  in  its  earlier 
years  :^  their  location  in  said  county  by  townships  and,  where 
possible  to  as&ign,  a  reason  for  so  locating ;  lastly,  what  changes 
took  place  during  the  period  from  1850  to  1860,  as  evidenced  by 
a  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  each  nationality,  in  each 
township  for  the  years  1850  and  18G0. 

To  aid  in  this  effort  Table  I  has  been  prepared.  For  conve- 
nience the  nativities  have  been  grouped  by  sections  and  percent- 
agee  used  instead  of  totals.  The  table  gives  the  percentage  of 
native  and  foreign  bom  in  the  county  for  the  years  1850  and 
1 860 ;  the  percentage  of  each  nativity  group  in  the  whole  county ; 
the  percentage  of  every  nativity  group  in  every  city  or  township. 

If  we  glance  at  Table  I  we  find  as  a  capital  fact  that  in  1850, 
23.6^  of  the  population  of  the  county  were  natives  of  New  York 
and  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  these  lived  in  the  eastern  tovm- 
ships  of  the  county.^  The  city  of  Racine  was  25.3^  New  York 
people;  town  of  Racine,  23^;  Caledonia,  22}^;  Raymond,  24jjf ; 
Yorkville,  24^;  Mt.  Pleasant,  42j^.  The  only  western  township 
having  above  the  county  average  of  New  Yorkers  is  Rochester, 
which  has  25^.  The  reasons  for  their  locating  thus  may  possibly 
be,  that  these  to\vnshir>8  possessed  advant.ages,  natural  or  acci- 
dental, which  caused  them  to  be  especially  attractive  to  the  pio- 
neer— for  the  New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders  Avere  the  pio- 
neers of  Racine  county — and  being  among  the  first  on  the  ground 
they  were  able  to  secure  these  advantages  by  reason  of  their  pri- 
ority of  claim.  Racine  City  was  the  natural  gateway  to  the 
county.    From  here  the  new  arrivals  started  out  to  look  for  lands. 


*U.   8.   Cen8U»  1850  and   1860.    Cop'es  of  the  original   records  In   the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 
*See  Map  I  for  location  of  townships. 
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TAbleI.-:4ATIVirY  OP  POPULATION  OW  RACINE  COUNTY  BY  fEROENTAQES. 


Born  in 


Year. 


WiSCODSlD  . 

New  York.. 


New  EDgland  States 

MMdlo  Atlantic 
iexc.  of  «.  Y.;... 


Souttiern 

North  West 

Rritish  America... 
Dritt'h  I>'io8. .. 


German  States. 


Scandinavian 
Oountrips. . . 


Rebt  of  Eoropo. 

Not  Given 

Native  Born  Total 
Foreign  Born  Total 


l«iO 
18^ 


1850 
1S3U 


18M) 


1850 
1860 


1850 
1860 


1850 
1860 


1850 
1860 


1850 
1660 


1850 
1860 


1850 
1830 


1850 
I860 


18S0 
I860 


1850 
1860 


1*550 
1860 


Township. 


•^       ® 


a 

es 

i 

B 

a 
1 

4^ 

a 
S 

4^ 

13  1 

29.8 

15.+ 

l8.-h 
38. -f 

25.3 
11. 2 

23.^ 

42.+ 
I8.+ 

11.8 
7.3 

».+ 

8.4- 
6.4- 

2.5 
1.5 

3.+ 

1.4- 

.7 
.6 

4.+ 

.+ 
.5 

64 
5. 

3.4- 

.H.4- 

3.4- 

2.3 
1.7 

3  + 

1  4- 
.8 

21  3 
20.2 

n.-l- 

19  4- 
il.4- 

13. 
13.4 

15. + 

2. 
0.4- 

1.8 
1  7 

.8 

.4- 

.7 
2.9 

2. 

.2 
2 

.6 
12 

.8 

.5 

<J0. 

58.8 

75  2 
66.3 

40. 
41.4 

41.1 

24  8 
33.7 

-20.4- 
33  + 

22.+ 
9  + 

13  + 

5.+ 

;.+ 

2.+ 

.0 
.3 

u 

1.+ 

.5 

13.+ 
10.+ 

20  + 
19.+ 

.4 

.1 

7 
16.+ 

.+ 

.+ 

63.3 
53.2 

36  7 

46.8 


23+21.+ 

34  +33.+ 


24  + 
14  + 

11  + 
5.9 

1.+ 
1.9 


1.+ 
1.3 

6  + 
3.3 

21.+ 
16  5 

3.+ 
8  I 

6  + 
10  6 

.+ 
2.7 


24-+ 
17  + 

It 

1.+ 
1.+ 


4.+ 
2.+ 

I:+ 

31. + 
29.+ 

6.+ 
5  6 

.3 
.6 

.4 
1  4 


.+ 


CI. 7 

58  3 


38.3 
41.7 


.+ 


59  2 
Wf  5 


10.8 
39.5 


55 

o 

> 

20  + 
41.- 

© 

1 

21. 
34.2 

i 

1 

19  + 
35.7 

17  + 

31.+ 

37  9 

n 

14.+ 
9  + 

i9'.*' 

25.+ 
16. 

17  + 

8.8. 

.2 
.4 

5  + 
3.2 

9.8' 

18. 
12.2 

«.+ 
3.4 

"6' 

2.+ 
1.7 

'i!i' 

1. 
2 

.7 
1.6 

.2 

.2 

■*:+ 

'i+ 

.5 
.1 

■t 

.3 
1.2 

2.+ 
1.5 

2!? 

5. 

3.7 

4.+ 
2  4 

2  + 
.2 

1.+ 
1.3 

i.4 

2. 
1.1 

\t 

n 

^  + 

84 

14 

16.8 

19. 
lO.l 

9  + 
9.7 

4. 

6. 

ii." 

5 

8 

29. 
33.4 

57. 
40. 

1.+ 
1  3 

3  4* 

6. 
.2 

.+ 
.1 

4.2 

1.8' 

i*6* 

.2 
6.3 

.4 
2.7 

.1 

".'2" 

'.+ 

.2 
.5 

*!+ 

21.2 
35.9 

45.6 
57. 

76;9' 

71  2 

66.8 

48.8 
52.8 

78.8 
61.1 

54.4 
43. 

29;i' 

2S.8 
33.2 

51.2 
47.2 

& 


17.5 
334 


23  6 
13  2 


10  5 
6.3 


1.8 
1  4 


.6 
.3 


4.4 
3.4 


r..3 

1  4 


21. 
17.5 


12.1 
14.4 


4  9 
3  5 


.5 
4.1 


.3 
.5 


5ft. 6 

58.3 


41.4 
41.7 


Ileiu'o  it  is  natural  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  eoiuity  should  be 
jscttlod  and  oecupied  by  th(»  first  settlers.  Then  again  the  soils 
in  the  east(*ni  and  eentral  part  of  the  eounty  were  prairie  loams, 
HMjuiring  little  if  any  elearing,  and  tlius  more  vahiable  in  thf. 
eyc^  of  a  pioneer.^  The  reason  why  Rochester,  an  extreme  west- 
ern township,  shouhl  sliow  a  predoininanee  of  New  Yorkers  i:> 
due,  no  doubt,  to  its  favoral)le  situation  on 'the  Fox  river,  its 
water]K>wer  l>ein^  the  l)est  in  the  eounty.  In  fact,  it  was  tht^ 
waterfHvw(*r  which  attracted  the  first  settkTs  to  select  the  present 


•Sec  Map  I  for  soils. 
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sites  of  the  villages  of  Ivochesttri'  and  Waterford,  and  the  Xev; 
Yf  rkers,  together  with  the  Xew  Englandcrs,  being  the  first  on 
the  ground,  naturally  took  ]X)ssession  of  this  great  advantage.^ 
The  group  of  the  next  highest  i)ercentage,  21^,  for  the  whole 
county  in  1850,  is  that  of  the  natives  of  the  British  Isk^.  They 
arrived  in  the  eoiinty  somewhat  later  than  the  natives  of  the 
eastern  states,  and  as  a  consequence  ha-d  to  take  snch  lands  as  were 
left.  They  showed  the  clannish  instinct  to  a  marked  deg^ree  and 
clung  together.  Thus  we  have  existing  even  to  this  day  sections 
Avhich  aro  known  as  the  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  Welsh  settkv 
nients.  By  Table  I  we  see  that  in  1 850  Dover  has  46;^  of  British 
born  inhabitants,  while  Yorkville,  the  next  township  to  the  east, 
is  U^.  British;  Racine  City,  21.3,^,  and  Raymond,  21^.  The 
reason  tliey  located  in  these  places,  in  greatest  numbers,  seems  to 
be  because  here  was  the  best  lands  then  unoccupied.  Another 
reason  why  they  seem  to  have  massed  in  Dover  and  Yorkville 
townships  is  the  fact,  which  I  mentioned  above,  of  their  ten- 
dency to  form  groups.  After  the  first  settlers  had  located  in  a 
certain  township  the  later  comers  of  that  nationality  would 
make  this  a  nucleus  and  thus  form  a  settlement.  Thus  in  Dover 
townshij)  we  have  an  English  and  an  Irish  sectlement.  In 
Yorkville  there  is  a  Scotch  settlement,  while  the  largest  num- 
Ix^r  of  British  found  in  Racine  are  Welsh.  This  seems  to  Ik3 
quite  an  influential  factor  in  determining  tlie  choice  of  a  new 
settler,  especially  one  of  foreign  birth,  as  to  the  locality  in 
which  he  shall  reside. 

The  Gennans  were  the  next  uk  st  important  eh^ment.  In  1 850, 
they  comprised  12.1^  of  the  total  population  of  the  county.  Of 
the  t^>wnships,  Burlingtou  ha<l  the  largest  Gc^rman  eh^ment,  or 
2*^i  of  its  entire  population  ;  ('ale(h)nia  was  20f/  German  ;  Racine 
township  15;/,  and  Racine  city  V^^r :  the  n^st  of  the  townshii)s  of 
the  c/)unty  all  had  a  well  nuirk( d  (ifn-jiuin  (^lenient.  The  (ier- 
mans  did  not  seem  to  mass  in  one  locality  so  distinctly  iis  did  the 
other  foreigners.  IVrhaps  this  was  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
decentralization  of  the  mother  country,  tlu^  natives  of  the  several 
Gemuui  states  calling  themselves  n(  t  Germans  but  by  the  name 


*  Uist.  Kaclue  aud  KcnciHlui  Cos.,  i).  '2ir2. 
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of  the  state*  they  came  from.  One  sees  this  most  forcibly  if  he 
will  glance  over  a  page  of  the  original  census  returns  for  I860. 

The  New  England  men,  though  they  comprised  only  10.5}^  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  coimty  in  1850,  were  among  the  first 
settlers  of  the  county.  Indeed,  it  was  a  Massachusetts  man  who 
made  the  first  settlement.  Rochester,  we  see,  has  the  largest  per- 
centage of  New  England  people  of  any  of  the  townships  or  18}^ 
of  its  total  population.  The  greater  part  of  these  wel^  Ver- 
monters.  Other  townships  having  above  the  average  number 
of  New  England  people  were:  Raymond,  with  llj^;  Cale- 
donia 13^,  and  Racine  city  11.8^. 

In  1850  the  only  other  foreign  group  which  was  at  all  numer- 
ous, and  this  is  only  one  township,  was  the  Scandinavians,  who 
made  up  4.9j^  of  the  total  population  of  the  county.  The  most  of 
these  were  found  in  the  township  of  Norway  of  which  they  were 
57^  of  the  total  population.  Rochester  and  Raymond  had  6^ 
Scandinavian.  It  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  here  that  Norway 
was  first  settled  by  the  Norwegians  in  1840  and  soon  became  the 
center  of  Scandinavian  emigi*ation  to  this  state,  and  the  settle- 
ment itself  is  regarded  as  the  first  permanent  Scandinavian  ool- 
ony  in  Wisconsin.*  As  to  the  rest  of  the  groups  none  are  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  merit  special  notice. 

In  1850,  17.5,^  of  the  total  population  of  the  county  were 
natives  of  Wisconsin  and  the  only  fact  specially  interesting  about 
the  distribution  of  these  is  that  the  percentage  of  those  bom  in 
Wisconsin  for  Racine  city  and  Racine  township  is  less  than  the 
average  for  the  county.  Racine  city  is  13.1j^,  and  Racine  town- 
ship 15^,  wliilo  in  the  niore  western  and  less  thickly  populated 
townships  those  l)orn  in  Wisconsin  were  above  the  county  aver- 
age, except  Norway,  which  was  the  last  township  settled  and 
which  had  only  17^  bom  in  Wisconsin.  This  may  show  one  of 
two  things,  either  that  the  families  were  larger  in  the  western 
and  agricultural  townships  or  that  the  younger  generation 
*^stnick  out''  for  itself  into  the  newer  and  less  densely  populated 
localities. 


*The  first  Scandinavian  new8paper  In  the  country,  called  "Nord  Lyset,"  wae 
established  here,  and  a  log  church,  built  at  the  central  point  of  the  settlement 
by  the  colonists  in  1845,  was  the  first  Norwegian  Lutheran  church  built  In  the 
United  States.  Hist.  Racine  and  Kenosha  counties,  p.  306.  (Chlcajco,  Western 
Hist.  Co.) 
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Taking  the  county  as  a  whole,  the  population  in  1850  was 
58.6}if  native  bom.  Those  townships  which  had  a  larger  foreign 
population  than  native  were  Burlington,  51.2;^;  Dover,  54.4jlf, 
and  Norway,  78.8^.  These  we  have  seen  were  peopled  mainly 
by  Qermans,  British  and  Scandinavians,  respectively. 

Such  being  the  situation  in  1850,  let  us  now  examine  the  con- 
dition of  things  as  revealed  by  the  census  returns  of  1860.  Turn- 
ing to  our  Table  I  we  see  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place 
generally,  although  the  percentage  of  native  and  foreign  bom  res- 
idents for  the  whole  county  remains  practically  the  same  as  in 
1850. 

New  York  is  no  longer  the  predominating  group,  but  this  is 
not  surprising,  for  we  should  expect  to  find,  as  we  do  here,  that 
those  bom  in  Wisconsin  are  most  numerous.  New  York,  how- 
ever, has  decreased  almost  one-half — from  23.65^  of  total  popula- 
tion in  1850  to  13.2j^  in  1860.  Almost  the  same  thing  happens 
in  the  case  of  the  New  England  population.  It  decreases  from 
10.5}i^  to  6.3^.  All  the  rest  of  the  native  bom  groups  decrease 
in  their  percentage  of  the  total  population  of  the  county,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  Wisconsin  bom,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
foreign  bom  hold  their  own  and  even  increase  their  percentage 
in  somQ  cases.  The  population  of  the  whole  coimty  increased 
42.75^  in  the  ten  years  from  1850  to  1860.  This  fact  must  al- 
ways be  taken  into  consideration  if  we  make  any  comparison 
between  the  percentages  given  in  the  table. 

For  the  New  York  group,  in  1860  those  townships  having 
above  the  county  average  of  Now  York  people  are:  City  of 
Racine,  14.2%  jMt  Pleasant,  18%  ;Raymond,  14% ;  Yorkville, 
17jf ;  Rochester,  16;^.  These  are  the  same  townships  having  the 
largest  percentage  of  New  Yorkers  in  1850.  The  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  New  York  to  the  whole  county  is  too  great  to 
be  explained  simply  as  a  result  of  the  falling  off  of  immigration 
from  tJiat  state.  It  means  something  more.  It  means  that  there 
are  actually  less  people  in  the  county  who  were  bom  in  New 
York  than  there  were  in  1850.  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
deaths  which  may  have  occurred  during  ten  years,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  shifting  of  population  between 
1850  and  1860.     That  some  of  the  people  who  were  in  the 
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rounty  in  1850  had  niovcnl  on  with  the  wostwarcl  inovonioiit. 
S()iii(»,  nii{l(>iil)t<M]ly,  had  gone  to  Califoniia;  others  to  more  n*- 
eently  ojx^ned  territory. 

Tlie  same  liolds  gcxxl  for  the  New  England  population.  In 
1800  there  are  some  200  less  New  Englanders  in  the  eounty  than 
in  1850.  The  ]>eiventagi»  for  the  whole  county  was  only  (j,S'/>  in 
18(j0.  Of  the  townships  Itoohester  wa^?  12.''2^(  New  England; 
Waterford,  1).8,^;  llaeine  city,  3.0;jf^;  all  the  rest  had  below  the 
average  percentage^  for  the  C4mnty,  although  in  1850  Ilaymon<l 
and  Caledonia  were  above  the  average,  thus  showing  an  even 
more  marked  decline. 

llie  iliddle  Atlantic,  S(mthern  and  Northwestern  states  also 
show  a  decline^  from  their  ])ercentages  in  1850.  Wo  see,  then, 
that  there  was  a  very  marked  diminution  in  the  native  l)om  ele- 
ments, exclusive  of  those  bom  in  th(^  county  or  state  itself. 

On  the  oth(»r  hand,  to  compc^nsat^  for  this  loss  in  the  native 
Iw^rn  population,  we  find  that  the  foreign  l>orn  made  a  gain  of 
.^y*  for  the  whole  county,  and  their  loss  in  percentage  by  groups 
is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  native  Ix^ni  groups. 

British  America  did  actually  lose  some  of  its  meml)ers  by  emi- 
gration from  the  county.  The  perctMitage  for  the  wh<de  county 
in  1850  for  British  America  was  2,IV/ ;  in  18G0,  1.4^.  Of  the 
townships  Raymond  shows  the  greatest  loss,  or  a  decrease  from 
(1^/  in  1850  to  '.]M  in  1800. 

The  llritish  Isles  group  for  18()0  shows  a  decrease  in  percent- 
age for  the  whole  county  from  2\'^  in.  1850  to  IT.^J^.  This  is 
n(;t  a  loss  at  all  in  the  actual  nund)er  of  ptM)ple  of  British  nativ- 
ity in  the  (*ounty,  for  it  must  be  remend)ered  that  there  is  the 
4:2'/  gain. in  ])opulatit)n  for  the  county  to  Ix?  overcome.  It 
only  nutans  that  the  iiiimigration  from  the  British  Isles  was 
not  large  en<^ugh  to  (-vercome  the  increase  in  j>opulati(m  for  the 
county.  The  towns1ii»)s  having  the  largest  ])ercentage  of  British 
Intru  p(H)pl(s  an^  prarlically  the  same  as  in  1S50.  Racine  city 
has  20^';  Yorkville,  2\):J :  Dover,  lV2i :  ^\t.  Pleasant,  which  only 
had  IIV/  British  in  1850,  in  18(^>0  had  21;^^  British.  Those  show- 
ing largest  decr(\as(»  are  Raymond  from  21^  to  IG.5,^;  Burling- 
ton, 10;^  to  lO.l^f.  The  decrease  in  the  last  two  townships  can 
be  ascribed  te  a  shifting  of  population. 
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The  Gcrniau  group  shows  the  only  incivaso  of  am'  iiiiix>rtanoc^ 
(utvsiilo  the  Wisconsin  lK)ni.  Here  thoi'o  is  an  inerea^se  from 
^2 A'/  to  lArA^/  during  tlie  period  from  1850  to  1800.  This  scarves 
to  fix  the  nationality  of  the  niaj(jrity  of  people  eoming  into  the 
eounty  l)etween  1850  aaid  18()0  as  Germans.  These  Gennans 
lo<*ated  as  a  rule  where  they  found  the  most  of  their  fellow  eoun- 
trymon.  Thus  i^urlington,  which  in  1850  was  2\)^  Gennan,  in 
18»i0  had  834^  of  that  nationality;  liacine  eity  13^  in  1850,  had 
\'^A'/  in  18(»0;  Caledonia  remains  about  the  same,  having  20;i^ 
German  in  1850,  i\)^  in  1800.  All  the  townshi}>s  increased 
their  i)ercentage  of  German  lK»rn  })opulation  very'  noticeably. 

The  Scandinavians  fell  off  from  4r.d^  of  the  total  population 
in  1850  to  3.5;^  in  1860.  The  most  marked  decrease  is  in  the 
township  of  Xonvay,  wdiich  fell  off  from  57^  in  1850  to  40;^ 
in  1800.  The  greatest  increase  in  Kaymond,  which  lies  just  to 
the  east  of  Xonvay,  from  0  in  1850  to  10.6^  in  1800.  The 
other  township  which  increased  noticeably  was  York vi lie,  which 
in  1850  w^as  only  3ji^  Scandinavian,  in  1800  was  0?. 

Peoples  from  the  *'Kest  of  Europe"  increased  from  .5^  of  the 
tot^l  population  of  the  county  in  1850  to  4.1j^  in  1800.  The 
greatest  increase  was  in  ( 'aledonia  tf.wnship,  which,  from  a  j)er- 
centage  of  .7^  in  1850  jum},ed  to  10^  in  1800.  Rochester  also 
increased  from  .2^/  to  0.3^.  The  abrupt  rise  in  both  these  town- 
ships was  caused  l)y  in  influx  of  Btdiemians  during  the  })eriod 
18;->0-1800.' 

The  only  other  gn)up  to  be  taken  account  of  is  the  natives  of 
Wisci.nsin.  This  shows  the  largest  increase  of  any  group.  In 
1850  it  was  17.5*'  of  the  total  population,  while  in  1800  it  is 
33. 4;^^.  The  same  peculiarity  in  the  distribution  of  those  lK)rn  in 
Wisc/jnsin  among  the  townshi})s  is  shown  for  1800,  as  in  1850. 
The  city  of  Kacine  has  a  hvwer  ixM-centage  of  Wisconsin  iKirn 
people  than  the  (ounty  average,  it  having  only  29. 8j^,  and  the 
same  reason  may  be  assigned  for  it  as  in  1 850. 

To  sum  up  for  the  cxiunty:  In  1850  we  find  that  there  are 
three  important  elements  in  the  county — 

1.  The  New  York,  23.0;/,  and  New  England,  10.5;^  popula- 
tion. 


*  Copies  of  the  original  Onsus  Rerorils,  ofllre  of  Secretary  of  State. 
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2.  The  natives  of  the  British  Isles,  21j^. 

3.  The  natives  of  the  Grennan  States,  12.1{<. 

These,  in  their  location,  show  that  .they  came  in  three  distinct 
waves  of  inmiigration :  1st.  Those  from  New  York  and  New 
England,  who  settled  most  generally  in  .the  eastern  townships  of 
the  county  and  in  whatever  plaxje  there  were  the  greater  natural 
advantages.  2d.  The  natives  of  the  British  Isles,  who  chose  the 
best  lands  which  were  left  and  who  tended  tx>  make  settlements  in 
groups  according  to  their  nationality.  8d.  The  Germajis,  who 
came  last  and  who  did  not  attain  their  maximum  strength  until 
1 860.  They  filled  up  the  gaps  and  were  more  evenly  distributed 
over  the  whole  county.  The  Scandinavians,  who  came  contem- 
poraneously with  the  British,  settled  in  the  township  of  Norway 
and  became  the  center  of  early  Scandinavian  immigration  to  the 
state. 

By  1860  the  relative  importance  of  the  nativities  had  changed. 
The  people  from  the  British  Isles  were  the  most  important  ele- 
ment. Next  came  the  Germans,  who  had  increased  their  percent- 
age since  1850.  The  New  York  element  was  now  third  in  numer- 
ical importance ;  though  combined  with  New  England,  it  gave  a 
Yankee  predominance.  Those  born  in  Wisconsin  have  been  left 
out  in  this  final  consideration. 

The  most  striking  fact  from  1850  to  1860  is  that  foreign 
immigration  was  able  to  increase  the  percentage  of  foreign  born 
in  the  county  .3%. 

DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  AND  WEALTH  PER  CAPITA 

Having  examined  the  nativity  of  the  people  of  the  county  for 
the  years  1850  and  1860,  let  us  now  investigate  the  economic  con- 
ditions for  those  same  yeai's,  showing,  if  possible,  the  influence 
nationality  had  upon  the  density  of  population  and  wealth  per 
capita : 
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Table  II-POPULATION  PER  SQUARE  MILE. 


Mt.  Pleaaaut 

Town  of  Racine  

Caledonia    .    . . , 

•Raymond   

Yorkvlile    (witli    village    of    Union 

Grove)  

Yorkvilie  (witliout  Union  Grove)... 

Norway   

Dover   

Waterford  (witli  village)   

Waterford    (witliout   village)    

Rochester  (witli  village)   

Roctiester  (without  village)   

Burlington  (with  village)  ^... 

Hurlington  (without  village)   

liaclne  Co.  (with  city  of  Racine — 
Racine  Co.  (without  Racne) 


I850 


30. 
27. 
30.2 
28.3 

27.6 


20.8 
23.3 


34.8 


33.9 


43.9 

28.9 


1860 


36.7 


48.7 
35.3 


35.6 


26.9 
30.7 
40.2 
28.6 
51.8 
34.8 
53.8 
30.2 
62.6 
39.7 


1870 


66. 
44.6 

44. 


28.8 

29. 

43.8 

28.7 

48.6 

26.8 

65.7 

27.-9 

78.4 

49.4 


1880 


42.5 


53. 
46.3 

42.5 
31.1 
27.2 
26.7 
40.3 


43. 

27.2 

65.1 

26.8 

90.7 

43.6 


1890 


43. 


64.6 
49.5 


38.6 


23.3 
25.6 
43. 


38.8 


74.7 

26.1 

106.4 

44.7 


Table  II  shows  the  population  per  square  mile  for  the  years 
1850,  1860,  1870,  1880  and  1890  of  each  township,  with  and 
without  villages,  and  of  the  entire  county,  with  and  witihout  the 
city  of  Racine,  for  those  same  years. 

The  township  of  Raymond  is  the  only  one  in  the  county  which 
shows  a  steady  increase  in  population  during  the  entire  period 
from  1850  to  1800.  Mt  Pleasant,  Caledonia  and  Waterford 
show  a  fluctuating  population.  They  increased  very  rapidly 
until  they  reached  their  maximum  density  in  1870.  The  census 
of  1880  showed  a  great  loss,  from  which  they  are  again  recover- 
ing in  1890.  They  are  colored  green  on  Map  II,  and  their  rate 
of  increase  and  density  of  })opulation  is  shown  in  Table  II. 
Yorkvilie,  Norway  and  Dover  likewise  increased  until  1870, 
from  which  time  thoy  liave  steadily  declined.  Rochester  reached 
its  maximum  density  in  18G0,  since  when  itjhas  continued  to 
decline.  Burlington,  including  the  village,  sh<>ws  an  almost  con- 
tinuous increase,  although  from  1870  to  1880  there  was  a  slight 
decrease.  However,  the  township  itself,  exclusive  of  the  village, 
shows  a  constant  falling  oflp  in  d(?nsity  of  population  and  must  be 
c(>nsidered  a  declining  area.  The  county  as  a  whole,  including 
Racine  city,  has  shown  a  large  increase.  Exclusive  of  the  city, 
it  increased  until  1870,  when  there  was  a  falling  off  shown  in 
1880,  and  from  that  time  on  it  has  gained  very  slowly. 

The  table  as  a  whole  seems  to  show  tliat  the  county,  leaving 
out  the  city  of  Racine,  had  its  greatest  density  of  population  in 
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the  year  1870.  From  1870  to  1880  there  was  a  great  decrease, 
a  result,  perhajxs,  of  the  leaving  of  tlie  younger  gerieratiou  for 
tlio  great  West.  In  1 81)0  most  of  the  townships  which  are  declin- 
ing, and  which  have  the  smallest  popnlation  per  square  mile  are 
those  which  were  occupied  largely  hy  foreigners,  in  1800,  and 
whose  per  capita  valuations  for  that  same  year  were  telow  the 
average  for  the  county.     Rochester  is  the  exception.^ 

Let  us  now  examine  into  the  wealth  of  Racine  county  for  the 
years  1850  and  1800.  Table  III  shows  the  per  capita  valuation 
of  the  city  of  Racine  of  the  three  eastern  towns  in  a  group,  of 
eadh  of  the  four  middle  townships,  and  of  the  three  western  town- 
ships in  a  group,  for  tho^e  two  years.  It  also  shows  the  per 
capita  valuation  of  the  entire  county,  lx>th  with  and  without  the 
city  (;f  Racine  for  the  years  1850  and  1800,  respectively. 

Table  III-PKR  CAPITA   VALUATION. 


Township. 


Uacino  city   

Hacliie  towD  

Mt.  JMeasant  

(^alodonla   

Uaymond  

Yorkvllle  

Norway    

Dover  

WatcrforU  

HochesttT  

liurltii^ton   

County  (with  city  Kafliio) 
Couuty  (without  Uacliio)  .. 


1800 


$202  35  I 

317  51  1 

246  97  I 

257  29  1 

111  47  1 

182  95  1 

171  68  I 

219  32  i 

228  12  I 


$606  S6 

516  74 

360  29 
399  23 
256  36 
426  89 

438  48 

499  77 
437.90 


TABLE   IV^- 


1860 


(Jroup  P.  .. 
(iroup  II'  . 


$225  91 
163  32 


$534  30 
374  50 


In  1850  the  valuations  given  are  only  for  reid  projx^rty,  while 
in  1800  it  includes  lK)th  real  and  ix^rsorial.     By  our  Table  ITT 


^Soe  Table  I  and  Table  III;  also  Map  IT. 

=  Includes  R^ieine  city,  Mt.  Plea.sant.  Caledonia,  Raymond,  Yorkville  and  Rooh- 
ester  in  1850;  In  1860  included  Mt.  Pleasant,  Yorkvllle,  Waterford  and  Rochester. 

3  In  1850  ineludetl  Norway.  Dover  and  Burllnpton:  in  1860  lneludo<l  (^iledonia, 
Norway,  Dover  and  Burlington. 
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vvn  soc'  that  tlio  city  of  Itaenic  in  1850  had  a  jx^r  capita  valnalicMi 
of  niily  $202,  or  loss  tlian  the  })or  capita  for  tlio  whole  ctHinty, 
wliich  was  $211).  Tlu^  group  of  eastern  townships — Ttacine,  ^Ft. 
J^hni^ant  and  (Caledonia,  had  a  valuation  of  $317.  Of  the  nii<l- 
dle  townships,  Yorkvillo  has  a  valuation  of  $317.  Of  the  mid- 
dle townsihips,  Ycrkville  has  a  valuation  por  capita  of  $257, 
liaynK  nd  $24(1,  Xorway  $1 11,  Dover  $182.  The  group  of  west- 
ern townshi])s,  AVatorford,  K<!clustor  and  Burlington,  had  a  val- 
uati.m  of  $171,  which  is  IioIdw  the  valuation  per  capita  of  the 
wludo  county^  lK>th  including  Racine  city  and  excluding  it. 

The  diiference  in  per  ca]>ita  valuations  of  the  several  sections 
of  the  county  is  most  probably  due  to  the  difference  in  value  of 
the  land  in  those  regions.  In  1850  it  could  not  have  been  a 
result  of  the  difference  in  density  of  population  in  those  regions, 
for  by  Table  If  we  see  that  there  is  about  the  same  density  of 
}K)[nilation  for  the  eastern  gToup  of  townships  as  for  the  west- 
ern, and  yet  the  former  has  a  per  capita  valuation  of  $317  and 
the  latter  only  $171. 

In  1860  we  have  tlu^  valuation  for  l>oth  real  and  pei-sonal 
property  and  thus  can  obtain  a  much  fairer  estimate  of  the 
wealth  per  capita  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  for  that  year. 
By  table  III  we  see  Ilacine  city  has  just  tripled  its  per  capita 
valuation  and  now  has  $000  for  each  inhabitant.  The  grou]) 
of  ea>^tern  townships  shows  a  consistent  rise,  in  advancing  from 
$317  to  $510  per  capita.  The  four  central  towaiships  do  not 
show  tl}e  rise  one  might  expect  from  their  valuation  in  1850. 
Raymond  advances  from  $240  to  $300;  Yorkville  from  $257  to 
$300  ;  Xoi-w^ay,  $1 1 1  to  $250 ;  Dover,  $1 82  to  $420.  These  are 
valuations  lielow  the  average  per  capita  for  the  county  in  1800, 
l)oth  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  Racine  city.  The  western  group 
of  t^wnshipSj  on  the  c<)ntrary,  increase  their  i)er  capita  w(^alth 
more  than  one  would  ex})ei't  fn>m  the  figure  for  1850.  They 
rise  from  $171  to  $438  per  ca[)ita,  or  from  Ik^ow  the  cimnty  av- 
erage-in  1850  to  an  equality  with  it  in  1800.  What  is  the  rea- 
S(m  for  the  increase  in  wealth  in  some  parts  of  the  county  to  a 
great/»r  extent  than  in  othei^s? 

In  these  central  townships  where  there  wa.s  the  least  gain  in 
wealth  there  was  the  largest  j)er  cent,  of  foreign  lM>rn  jKKvple  in 
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1860/  We  see  from  Table  I  that  Dover  was  43^  foreign,  Nor- 
61. Ij^  and  Raymond  41.7;j^.  These  three  townships  combined 
had  a  per  capita  of  $187  in  1850,  and  in  1860  only  $352,  which 
was  a  very  small  comparative  gain.  If  we  can  demonstrate  that 
those  townships  which  have  the  smallest  native  bom  population 
have  also  the  least  wealth  per  capita,  can  we  not  conclude  that 
the  small  rise  in  wealth  in  the  central  townships  was  due  to  the 
iact  of  its  large  foreign  population  ? 

Table  IV  has  been  prepared  showing  the  average  wealth  per 
capita  of  those  towns  having  the  largest  native  bom  population 
and  likewise  the  average  of  those  townships  having  smallest  na- 
tive population.  Group  I  includes  all  townships  having  above 
the  county  average  per  cent  of  native  bom ;  Group  II  townships 
having  below  the  county  average  of  native  bom  population.* 
From  Table  IV  we  see  that  Group  I  has  a  per  capita  wealth  of 
$225  in  1850,  increasing  in  1860  to  $534;  Group  11  has  a  per 
capita  of  $163  in  1850,  while  in  1860  it  has  only  $374.  The 
former  having  much  the  larger  per  capita  in  1850,  increases  its 
per  capita  by  $309  in  10  years,  w'hile  the  latter,  having  a  much 
smaller  per  capita  to  start  with,  and  thus  a  greater  opportunity 
for  gain,  only  increases  its  per  capita  by  $211  during  the  same 
period.  This  seems  to  show  that  a  township  which  has  a  large 
foreign  population  increases  in  wealth  more  slowly  than  one 
made  up  largely  of  native  bom.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  reason  w4iy  the  central  townships  showed  such  a  small  gain 
in  per  capita  wealth  from  1850  to  1860  was  because  of  their 
large  foreign  population. 

OCCUPATION. 

In  studying  the  population  of  a  county,  some  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  With  this  end  in 
view  Table  V  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  occupation  of  all 
males  above  15  years  of  age,  who  were  inhabitants  of  tihe  county 
for  the  years  1850  and  1860.  For  convenience  the  occupations 
have  been  grouped,  according  to  their  nature,  into  several  gen- 
eral heads  and  percentages  have  been  used  instead  of  totals. 


^See  Map  II  for  the  central  towDshlps  of  the  county. 
'See  Table  I. 
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Table  V.- OCCUPATION. 


OccapatioQ. 


Banner   

Laborers 

Artisans  and   Me- 
chanics   

Smaller  trades  and' 
professions .... 

Uerobante  and ; 
capitalists 

Professional 

Petty  tradesmen. 

Teamsters 

OflScialB 

Sailors 

None  and  not  given 

Miscellaneoas.. 


Year. 


18% 
I860 


ISM) 

iseo 


1850 
1860 


18S0 

ueo 


1850 
1860 


1850 
1860 


1880 
1860 


1860 


1850 
1860 


1850 
I860 


1850 
1860 


1850 
1860 


Township. 


6.6 

2.+ 

15.6 
18. 

338 

29  1 

15.1 
15.8 

67 
4.9 

3.8 
36 

6.2 

5.9 

2.4 
2.5 


4.6 
4.8 


36 
9.1 


42.5 
26.8 
10.4 
6.7 
1.4 
2.2 
2.2 


6.7 
.7 


86.5 
46.5 


44.9 


7.8 
3.4 


1.2 
.1 


2.5 
2. 


88.9 
4'^ 


47.7 


5.3 
3.9 


1.4 

2.8 


1.9 
.5 


78.9 
62. 


24. 

11.8 
6.7 

.6 
1.4 


2.7 
1.9 


3.7 
2.8 


79.1 
65.7 


8.7 
17.6 


26 

1.6 


2 
2.2 


1  3 


1.1 


6.3 
8. 


95.1 

58.8 


25.1 


2.2 
5.7 


1.2 


1.2 


2.4 


1.7 
2.4 


^2.9^ 
74.7 


8.9 
203 


6.2 
1  1 


1.2 

1.8 


35.1 
82.6 
]2!3 

4.8 


2.9 
2.5 

"!4 


4.1 


4.6 


46.7 
82.7 


15.1 
31.2 


16.9 
15 


4.7 
5.2 


25 
3.3 


1.7 
2.6 


2.5 

.7 


8.1 
4.i\  4 


.1 

4.1 


1.+ 


46.7 
30.3 

10.4 
27.8 

18.6 
IA.6 

7  1 
7.6 

3.5 
2.5 

2.5 

3.1 
2.9 

l.-f 
1.1 

.1+ 
.4 

1.9 
1.9 

8.8 
5.3 

.7 
2.1 


The  most  striking  fact,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  table  is  the  de- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  fanners  from  1850  to  1860,  and  tlhe 
corresponding  increase  in  the  ^'laborer"  class  dnring  the  same 
period.  This  Avas  undoubtedly  duo  to  tlie  increase  of  popula- 
tion, especially  foreign,  and  the  rise  in  vahie  of  land,  thus  com- 
pelling many  to  hire  out  their  services,  whereas  in  1850  they 
were  able  to  secure  land  for  themselves  and  bo  their  own  mas- 
ters.^ 

EKRORS  IN  U.  S.  CENSUS. 

In  going  over  the  census  returns  for  1850  and  1800  as  they 
appear  in  the  original  rox»ords,  one  is  struck  with  the  many  in- 
accuracies which  occur  and  which  are  more  often  attributable  to 


'See  Table  IV. 
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the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  the  ennnierators  than  to  any 
other  reason.  For  example,  some  pages  of  the  census  returns 
have  the  wrong  sex  placed  o])posite  the  names.  Sometimes  tlie* 
entire  pag(^  would  he  wrong  in  this  resj)ect,  showing  that  it  ha^l 
been  copied  and  that  the  copyist  had  started  wrong  and  thus 
n'lade  the  same  mistake  throughout  that  entire  page.  Another 
common  error  was  to  put  down  the  occupation  of  persons  under 
15  years  of  age,  or  to  leave  out  those  over  15  years  of  age,  the 
former  being  uncalled  for,  tlie  latter  required.  Sometimes  the 
nativity  of  an  entire  page  of  names  would  be  omitted.  Then 
again  there  would  be  four  or  rive  names  ci*owded  on  two  or  three 
lines,  and  when  the  nativity  for  those  extra  names  was  left  out 
the, number  of  persons  on  the  page  might*  easily  be  counted 
wrong,  the  extra  names  b(>ing  overlooked. 

The  material  used  in  this  thesis  for  the  nativity,  density, 
wealth  and  occupation  of  the  population  of  Itacine  county  for 
the  y(*ars  1850  and  1800  is  taken  from  the  original  records  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  is  l)elieveil  the  compila- 
tion is  so  careful  and  accurate  as  to  warrant  us  in  pointing  out 
some  errors  nuule  in  the  otKcial  ci>mpilation.  Table  VI  shows 
the  ci^rrect  jmpulatiou  of  tlu^  several  t(nvnshi[)s  for  the  yeai-s 
1850  Mild  18(10,  and  the  diiference  between  this  and  the  popula- 
tion r.s  given  in  the  U.  S.  census  reports. 

Tablo   Vr-KUUOHS   IX   U.   K.   ('KNSIS   FOR   IIACINK   COUNTY   IN   18a\   ir^. 


Itac  iH»  cltv  , 
Haciiu-  town 
Mt.  ricMsniit 
rnliMlonlfi  .  . 
Kh.viiioihI  .  .. 
Vnrkvllh'  .  .. 
Norway    .    . . . 

I>.»vor   

Itochcstor    .    . 
nnrllngton    . 
Watrrfonl   .   . 

Total   .   . 


Correct 
Population. 


1S50 


.1       1 


.,10S 
77S 
,(IS1 

.Oil 
••97 
7.')1 
V9 
(.71 
.629 


i!.r>s 


Inaccuracies  in     1 
U.  S.  Census.       1 

18  50          1800     ' 

Inaccuracies  in 
Wis.  Blue  Books. 

1850 

I860 

r,'!<22     II 


I     ] 


].S19 

-^  3 

2.AIS 

- 

1.274 

— 

i.:n'. 

f  1 

971 

l.ldS 

]| 

-   ^ 

2.2«r} 

|l 

1.4r.H 

II.. 

1 

1 

+  ^ 



1       --  1 

—  1 



-f  2 

4-  2 

1       _ 



—39 



-f  6 

-II  — 
1   II 


59 
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Tlio  amount  of  variation  is  indicated  for  each  town ;  1 
sign  stands  before  the  number  when  it  is  hirger  than  the 
IM^puhition,  and  the  minus  sign  when  it  is  smaller.  \V 
IH;pulati(m  is  cx)rreet,  a  dash  oeeui-s.  The  diflferenee 
the  eorn^ct  ixjpulatimi  and  that  given  in  the  Wiseons 
B:ok.,  (ye^rs  J 804  and  18()5)  is  likewise  indicated  for 
luis  cf  1860.  From  this  table  we  see  that  there  was  a 
eleven  errors  in  the  United  States  census  for  1850  and  o 
in  18()0.  The  Blue  Eo<^ks  (years  1804  and  1805)  shov 
number  of  errors  of  fiftv-nine. 
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APPENDIX. 


1850. 


New  England  States 

Maine  

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  

Massachusetts   .    ,.. 

Connecticut   

Rhode   Island    


Middle    Atlantic    States 

New  York  

New  Jersey   

Pennsylvania  

Delaware    

Maryland   


Southern  States   . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina  . 

Georgia  

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Missouri   


Northwestern  States  . 

Wisconsin   

Michigan    

Illinois  

Indiana  

Ohio  

Iowa  and  Nebraska 


603  71 
46  ... . 

Ml...., 

2111  :9| 


179 
105 

8 


1,425 

1.294 

47 

77 


.1  30 


111 

1|. 


1,001 
674 
79 
68 
22 
155 
3 


12    ;:6 

2i. 


18|    15 

2'. 


76 


a 
a 
o 

I        "i 
E    ?     s 

3         O  o 


21  SOel  112i    4Si  1,580 


8|      91. 
30)      81      1 
199     53|    101 


•66\    10\    25       46) 


33 


12 


384 

313 

14 

19 

5 

32i 
11 


191 

174 

3 

4 
If 


79 
118 
615 


I I 


294 
14 


3,816 

3,538 

109 

i:5 

2 
12 


95 
23 
11 
2 
?3 
15 
,1 
3 
2 


2,621 
118 
120 

8 
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I860. 


New  England  States  

Ma^ne    

New  Hampshire 

Vermont   

Massachusetts   

Connecticut   

Rhode  'gland   

Middle  Atlantic  States  .... 

New  York  

New  Jersey   

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland  

Southern  States 

Virginia    

North  Carolina   

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Kentucky  

I^nfslana  

Tennessee 

Missouri  

Northwestern  States  

Wisconsin   

Michigan  

Illinois  

Indiana 

Ohio   

States  West  of  Mississippi. 


*i 

1         1        1 

a 

I 

4 

1 

X 

« 

S 

> 

^ 

> 

ed 

0 

(S 

* 

« 

S5 

X 

74 

76 

a 

..'. 

36 

11 

5 

3 

1 

2 

11 

20 

1 

5 

1 

44 

29 

1 

23 

J 

14 

20 
1 

1 

5 

1 

11 

308 

27 

127 

IJ 

24 

183 

21 

108 

w 

6 

11 

6 

14 

11 

14 

4 

..1 

1 
1 

6 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

:.i:--- 

2 

462 

... 

1 
468 

............. 

3551  F90I  wri 

& 


1.364 
6! 
159 
460 
405 
261 
17 


3.14S 

2.830 

115 

173 

2 

23 


93 

27 
1 
5 
?, 

]*» 
5 

14 

17 


251  4431  3331  4511  32fti  5501  8101  7.136 


...1 

31 

11 

.•i| 

91 

SI 

Ill 

81 

81 

41 

R| 

111 

41 

191 

204 

11 

11 

11 

51 

31 

11 

60 

211 

4' 
1 

4' 

101 

1 

141 

1 

241 

261 

331 

2I 

el. 

1 

"Y 

...1. 
I 

1 

...1. 

I 

...1 

1 

1 

! 

16 

FOREIGN   BORN. 


British  America   I  138f 

British   Isles   11.5811 

England   I  408! 

Scotland   I  1301 

Wales  I  r5*?| 

Ireland  I  606! 

Islands  around  Br  -tain  I  851 

1  1 

German  States  t  1,053! 

j  I 

Scandinavian    Countries    1     1401 

Rest  of  Europe    '  2281 

Not  Given  991 


I       I        I        I        I 
131    151    26!    431      2| 


263 
70| 
121 
351 
1461 
...1. 


394 
1641 

251 

nil 

941 


3791 

2681 

.^1 

271 

541 

.!.... I 


2111 
1101 

if!. 

701 

21 


I        I 
I 


468i  1841    731  1041 

I 

3891 

I 
21. 

! 


I        I 


I        I 


I       i       I        I 
151    111    21!    181      302 

I        '        ' 

I        I 

.^'>5;  1.571  1231  229!  3.758 

171    11*^1    66ri25|  1..525 

38       51     101      »|  283 

1!      P'....l     1FI  F6n 

140!     261     471    801  1.29% 

2'. ...I. ...I. ...I  89 

I        I        I        I 


I 


81 
191 


95> 

I 

I 

3891 

411 


I        I        I 


67! 

I 

I 

151 

211    r9i 


...I      1!      1! 


.J L__l. 


75i  204j  756'  3,079 


I 

I        I 
31    501 


I 


.1      31 


241 

I 

II 
I 


I 

31 

6?' 

I 
ll 


7fi3 
883 


113 


22 
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CRAWFORD   AXD   RKIILAND    COUX^TIES.^ 

GEOLOGY,    SOILS   AND   TOPOGRAPHY." 

The  jsnrfaco  features  of  CraAx^ford  and  Richland  counties  are 
high  rolling  ridges  of  land  which  are  intersected  in  all  direc- 
tions hy  deep  ravines.  These  ridges  are  high ;  in  the  tovm  of 
Ithaca  the  summits  of  the  ridges  attain  an  average  elevation  of 
500  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  CraAyford  county  there 
are  places  where  the  elevation  of  the  ridges  is  between  300  to 
500  feet  above  the  valleys. 

The  counties  are  well  watered  by  nmnerous  small  streams. 
Crawford  county  is  the  river  county  of  the  state,  it  has  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Wisconsin  as  its  boundaries  and  its  interior  drained 
by  the  Kickapoo. 

An  editorial  in  the  Richland  County  Observer  of  November 
27th,  1855,  says:  **There  is  sufficient  water-power  to  be  found 
in  the  streams  (of  Richland  county)  to  propel  a  vast  amount  of 
machinery.  The  streams  are  ra})id,  and  hence,  great  induce- 
ment is  extended  to  the  capitalist  and  machinist." 

The  prevailing  geological  formations  of  these  counties  are 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  the 
latter  gcmerally  overlying  the  former. 

When  once  the  streams  had  cut  through  the  hard,  resisting 
limestone  thc}^  easily  eroded  the  sandstone  to  a  great- depth. 

The  Potsdam  sandstone  is  found  in  the  river  valleys,  and  the 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone  is  found  as  a  surface  work  on  a 
greater  part  of  the  ridges  and  in  most  of  the  valleys  about  the 
heads  of  the  small  streams  and  ravines.  The  Lower  Magnesian 
is  an  important  fonnation,  not  only  on  account  of  the  large  tei^ 
ritory  which  it  covers,  which  is  about  etpial  to  that  of  the  Pots- 
dam, but  because  by  its  decomposition  it  ju'oduces  a  rich  and  fer- 
tile soil  on  the  rido^es  which  becomes  Avashed  down  into  the  val- 


^A  IbfM  s  HUbniitted  to  tlio  fHciilty  of  tho  L'ulvtn'xlty  of  Wisconslu  for  the 
naccahnircate  clpgreo  by  J.   W.  Johnson,  190L 

-This  dscusHion  Is  1  uKcd  upon  rhanibcrlahrs  (Jeolojrv  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
material  Is  drawn  from  his  four  volumes  (1S731877). 
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lejs,  thereby  fertilizing  the  otherwise  barren  sand  which  has 
been  derived  from  the  Potsdam. 

The  soil  of  this  region  is  fertile.  In  general,  it  is  a  clay  soil 
mixed  with  vegetable  mould  and  is  more  or  less  sandy  in  the 
valleys. 

The  land  upon  the  liill-sides  is  generally  too  steep  for  cultiva- 
tion, but  as  the  whole  country  was  originally  covered  with  tim- 
ber, there  is  a  very  little  waste  land.  The  timber  consists  of 
elm,  maple,  white,  black,  and  burr  oak,  basswood,  pine  and  but- 
ternut 

This  section  of  the  state,  owing  to  its  contour,  soils  and 
streams,  has  for  its  princii>al  industries  fanning,  stock-raising, 
butter  and  cheese-making,  lumbering  (principally  in  tlie  fine, 
hard  woods),  milling  and  manufacturing  of  Various  kinds. 

The  ridges  and  streams  afford  protection  and  water  for  stock, 
and  the  soil  is  especially  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  tame 
grasses. 

Winter  wheat  grows  well  on  the  ridg(^s,  and  corn,  potatoes, 
et  cetera,  thrive  in  the  sandy  loam  of  the  valleys.  Fruit  trees 
do  well,  particularly  the  peach. 

The  economic  value  of  the  geological  formations  of  this  region 
is  not  great.  There  are  some  iron,  copper,  lead,  good  building- 
stone,  lime  and  mineral  water. 

A  very  good  biiilding-stone  is  obtained  from  the  dolomitic 
layers  of  the  Potsdam;  it  is  (piite  hard,  dresses  easily,  and  when 
finished  makes  a  handsome  building  and  withstands  the  action 
of  the  weather. 

PEOPLING  OF  THE   COUNTIES. 

Crav/ford  county,  in  1850,  had  a  population  of  2,41)1).  Of 
this  number  7(3.21)Jr  were  native  iK.ni  Americans.  At  this  time 
Richland  county  had  a  popiilation  of  1)0*3,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  native  born.  The  foreign  element  was  only  0*^  of  the 
whole. 

In  18<)0  the  ])()pulation  of  Crawford  county  was  8,000,  and 
there  was  a  j)ercentage  of  72.0^  native  born. 

The  census  of  1800  shows  Kichland  countv  to  have  had  a 
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population  of  9,733.  The  percentage  of  foreign  bom  at  this 
time  was  lOA^. 

In  both  1850  and  1860  each  county  had  a  large  percentage  of 
native  born. 

The  larger  foreign  population  is  in  the  western  half  of  the 
county.  The  town  of  Lynxville  is  a  notable  exception.  This 
town  and  the  town  of  Scott  have  the  smallest  percentage  of  for- 
eign bom  population  in  the  county,  11.44  and  12.37jif,  respec- 
tively. 

The  towns  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wauzeka,  Eastman,  Seneca, 
and  Freeman  are  those  which  have  a  percentage  of  native  bom 
,below  that  of  the  county.  The  following  table  shows  the  lead- 
ing foreign  nationalities  in  these  towns : 


Towns. 

Nationality. 

PbbCemt. 

Eastman 

Irish 

12.99 

Freeman 

Norwegian 

24.10 

Prairie  du  Chien 

irish^.. ..........;.:.::..::::. :..::: 

10.54 

Seneca 

English 

12.77 

Wauzeka 

Qerma  n 

17.28 

In  Richland  county  the  smallest  percentages  of  foreign  bom 
population  are  found  in  the  towns  of  Bloom,  Sylvan,  Forest, 
Richland,  Eagle,  Buena  Vista,  Rockbridge,  and  Willow ;  in  the 
towns  of  Richmond,  Richwood,  and  Dayton  the  percentages  of 
native  bom  are  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  county,  and  in  the 
towns  of  Akan,  Westford,  Ithaca,  Henrietta,  and  Marshall  the 
percentages  of  native  born  are  below  that  of  the  county. 

In  Westford  15.64j^  of  the  population  are  Prussians;  in 
Akan  11.72j^  are  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales; 
in  Henrietta  11.83^  are  Irish,  and  in  Marshall  13.24j^  are  from 
the  British  Isles. 

28.85j^  of  the  population  of  Crawford  coimty  in  1850  were 
bom  in  Wisconsin. 

In  Richland  county  those  who  were  born  in  the  state  consti- 
tute 16.72^. 

In  1860,  30.3j^  of  the  people  in  Crawford  county  were  bom 
in  Wisconsin,  and  in  Richland  county,  27.82^. 

In  both  Crawford  and  Richland  counties  there  were  more  peo- 
ple bom  in  the  state  of  New  York  than  in  any  other  state  or 
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country,  excepting  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  This  is  true  for 
1860,  as  well  as  for  1850. 

In  Crawford  county  in  1850  those  bom  in  New  York  reached 
15^,  only  2^  less  than  the  percentage  of  those  bom  in  Wiscon- 
sin. -^ 

Those  bom  in  New  York  and  living  in  Crawford  county  in 
1860  constituted  10.94jif  of  the  county's  population.  No  town 
in  the  county  has  a  much  larger  or  much  smaller  percentage,  al- 
though the  percentages  for  the  town  of  Freeman  and  Marietta 
are  somewhat  smaller. 

There  is  more  variation  in  the  town  percentages  of  the  New 
York  population  in  Eichland  county  in  1860.  The  entire 
county  average  is  12.45j^. 

The  large  percentages  of  the  county  populations  native  to  the 
nortt-westem  states,  including  Wisconsin,  are  noticeable: 


Coanty. 

Year. 

Percentage. 

Crawford 

Richlafid 

1860 
1850 
1860 
I860 

49.78 
49.83 

Crawford 

47.20 

BichlaDd 

59.00 

All  of  the  tables  on  nativity  are  to  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

A  CORRECTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  STATE  CENSUS. 

The  population  which  was  obtained  from  the  original  records 
is  placed  in  the  first  column  of  the  following  tables.  From  the 
original  records  the  assistant  marshal  sends  the  totals  from  each 
town ;  these  are  found  in  the  seventh  census  of  the  United  States 
population.  Column  two  shows  the  variations  from  the  printed 
turns  of  the  United  States  census,  and  column  three  shows  the 
variations  from  the  returns  as  given  in  the  Wisconsin  blue  book. 

Th6  star  indicates  that  the  returns  exceed  the  correct  num- 
ber ;  the  minus  sign  that  they  are  less  than  the  correct  sum,  and 
a  blank  indicates  that  there  was  no  variation. 
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County. 

Year. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Crawford 

Richland.... 

18501 

iseo 

2,499 

OB* 

^069 

9.733 

-1 
-1 

*6U 

rrawford 

Kichjand 

1 

POPVLATION-lSeO. 
Oawford   County. 


Towns. 


C'ayton 

Eastmau  

Freeman 

Hanpy 

Lynxvillo 

Hrairie  du  Cliien.. 

Marietta 

«cott 

Sen<»ca 

Utica 

Wauzeka 


(2) 

(3) 

-1 

• '  i  •  •   •  ■ 

h" 

. . , ,    *. 

Itlohlnud  (^onnty. 


Towns. 


-Akan   ( 

itlooni  ; 

Uiunia  Vista  ! 

Dayton  i 

KajrN'  I 

ForoHt    I 

Hcurlotta  I 

HhiK'a    I 

MnrHhall    I 

ni<'hlHnd  ■ 

UiHimond   i 

Hirhnioiid   I 

Uo<khrldj?o  I 

Sylvan   I 

W«-*tford    I 

WW1.)U-    I 


il) 


341 
527 
963 
494 
719 
565 
432 
9^1 
529 
1.075 
597 
r>97 
o4G 
.•'fil 
4(»9 
448 


(2) 


(3) 


1 

I      -  i 
1 

•i 
n 

; 

1 

1        —  1 

1           •  1 

n 

1 

' 1 

i::::::::r:::! ''. 

: 1 

^Tlio  niarsluilH  fnUcd  to  hand  In  tho  statlHtlts  for  Crawford  anO  U!chland 
count IVs  Jn  1850. 

-John  W.  Ilnnt  of  tills  city  (Miu\  son)  ccnnn'lcd  n  tabic  from  the  offlcJal  r<»- 
tnrns.  which  were  puMlshcil  in  the  Ulchland  Connty  Observer  of  Xoveniher  27, 
1S.'>5.  and  found  the  nff;rrc«ate  population  of  Ulchland  county  In  1850  to  be  908. 
The  error  In  tin*  W  Ncousin  HInc  Ibxik  seems  to  be  a  typojjraphlcal  one. 
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APPEXmX.* 


Tabic    I-XATIVITY    OP    POPrLATIOX    OF    TKAWFORD    COrNTY-lSoO. 


Srates. 


Now   Kngland   States: 


('ouncc't.i  ut 

.Maine 

Mas8af'husott»  . 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  iKlaud  ... 
Vermont  


Total 


Mhldle  Statts: 

Dehiware 

Mai. viand 

New  Jersey  .  . 
New  York  .  ... 
Penu.sj'lvania  . 


Total 


Southern  States: 
Alabama  .  ... 

f;e<»r>fla 

Kentucky  .  .. 
IvoniKhi un  .  .. 

MiHKl.SKlppi 


North  (  iirollna 

tVnnes«ee 

Virginia   


Number. 

Percentage. 

15 

.60 

16 

.64 

26 

1.04 

9 

.34 

4 

.15 

51 

2.04 

Total 


121 


4.81 


1 

.04 

1             6 

.24 

15 

.60 

2>ft 

10.20 

96 

3.84 

1         373 

14.92 

4 

.15 

3 

.12 

63 

2.52 

1 

.04 

1 

.04 

5 

.20 

9 

.34 

38 

1.52 

124 


4.9-^ 


Southwestern  States: 

Arkflnsas  

MlRKonrl    

Texa«  


Tofal  . 


Northwestern  Stales: 

llIti)o« 

Indiana    

Mwa   

\f»v*hl>rnn  

^^'nnesota   

Ohio   

Wiseon.sin    


Total 


4 
41 
1 

46 


r9 

93 

22 

176 
721 

1.243 


1.64 
.04 

1.83 


7  ^T 

3.72 

1.''7 

.8S 

.20 

7.04 

28.85 

49.72 


Briruj)  Anuroa: 

rnnada  

Hudson's  Bav   

Ued  River  of  the  North 


Total 


144 
7 
10 


161 


5.7« 
.2S 
.40 


6.44 


*The   material    Ineorporated    in    th"   tables    in    the   appendix    was   taken    from 
copies  oC  the   original   records   in    the    I'nlted   Stntes    Census   Repoi  ts. 
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Table  I.— ContiDued. 


SUtes. 


British  Isles: 
England  . 
Ireland  . 
HcotUind  . 
Wales   .    . 


Total 


German  States: 
Bavaria  .  ... 
Germany   .   ., 
Hanover  .  ... 
Prussia 


Total 


Continental  Europe  (Excloding  (jerman  States): 
Belgium  


France 
Holland   .    .. 
Norway   .    . . 

Poland 

Switzerland 

Total   . 


Percentage. 


Nativity  not  given 
Unknown   
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Table    II— NATIVITY    OF    POPULATION    OF    RICHLAND    COUNTY— 1850. 


States. 

Numbar. 

Percentage. 

New  England  States: 
.  Connecticut   

13 
6 

11 

2 
20 

1.43 

Maine  

.66 

Massachusetts 

1.21 

New  Hampshire  

.66 

Rhode  Island  

.22 

Vermont    

2.20 

Total  

6d 

2 
10 

4 
136 
31 

6.38 

Middle  States: 

Delaware  

.22 

Maryland  

1.10 

New  Jersey  

.44 

New  York    

14.96 

Pennsylvania 

3.41 

Total  

183 

1 

45 
11 

2 
14 
50 

20.13 

Southern*  States: 

Alabama  

.11 

Kentucky  

4.96 

North   Carolina   

1.21 

South  Carolina 

.22 

Tennessee    .    

1.54 

Virginia  

5.50 

Total   .'   

123 

1 
17 

13.53 

Southwestern   States: 

Arkansas 

.11 

Missouri    

1.87 

Total   

18 

84 

103 

5 

10 
97 

1.98 

Northwestern  States:* 

Illinois   

9.24 

Indiana 

11.33 

Iowa      

.65 

Michigan  

1.10 

Ohio   

10.67 

Total   

299 

150 
15 

1 
1 
1 
3 

32.89 

WUconsln    

16.61 

Nat Ivlt V   not   known     . 

1.66 

British  America: 

(^anada 

.11  .- 

Ix)wer  Canadfl     .  .. 

.11 

Nova  Scotia     

.11 

Upper  Canada  

.33 

Total  

6 

18 
18 
4 
9 

1 

.66 

Europe: 

Enirland    

1.9<? 

Ocmianv   

1.98 

1  rc>lA  nd 

.44 

Norway  

Swlt3:erland  .   

.99 
.11 

Total    

50 

.  5.50 

•Exclud'ng  Wisconsin. 

Note.— Enumeration  Included  15  of  unknown  nativity. 
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Table  III— COMI'AUISOX  OF  PHIUMONTACJKS  OF  XATIVITT  OF  TlIK  POP- 
FLATION  OF  CUAWFORD  (^OINTY.  AS  SHOWN  BY  TlIF  IXITKD 
STATES  (UCNSrs  OF  1860. 


County  and  Towns. 


Wi'Jcon- 
sin. 


Crawford   lounty. 

t'laj'ton  

Fa.stniao  

Froeman  

Ilanoy    

Lyiixvllle    

Marietta  

Prairie  du  Chlen. 

Seott   

Seneen   

I'tiea  

Wanzeka    


North 

West^irn 

Stated  — 

Wisconsin 


£0.3 
24.7 

:^o.i 

20.5 
27.0 
27. S 
32.6 
34.3 
27.4 
24.7 
32.3 
32.8 


Total 

North 

Western 

States. 


46.9 
42.5 
40.3 
37.3 
58.3 
£9.4 
56.5 
43.0 
55.1 
42.5 
51.9 
42.3 


New 

York. 


10.9 
12.3 
13.6 

6.4 
11.0 
14.8 

7.2 
12.0 

9.0 
12.3 
11.0 
10.7 


Middle 
States  — 
New  York. 


6.5 
6.5 
?.3 
7.4 
8.0 
9.1 

11.6 
4.0 

12.0 
6.5 
7.8 
4.5 


Total 
Middle 
Stttte.H. 


17.6 
18.9 
19.0 
13.8 
19.0 
23.9 
18.8 
16.0 
21.0 
IS. 8 
18.8 
15.2 


Tahhu  III— Continued. 


County  and  Towns. 


New 
Knfirland 
Statoj.. 


Southern 


South 


SUteT    1  Western 
states.         sratea 


CJnku'^wn 
Illegible. 


Miscel- 
laneou'. 


Crawford  count v I  5.4  1.5 

Clayton  |  4.1  1.4 

Kastman  . 2.8  j  .6 

Freeman  |  8.7  |  .5 

llaney  i  5.8  |  3.2 

Lynxville  |  3.8  I  -7 

Marietta  5.6  1  4.4 

Prairie  du  Chlen  |  5.1  I  1.3 

Scott  I  6.6  I  4.0 

Seneca  4.0  |  .8 

T'tica    I  10.4  I  1.7 

Wauzeka 4.0  .01 


.40  I 

.24  '. 

.60  I 

.12  :. 

.21  |. 


.14 
.8 
.6 

'i'.e' 


i. 


.16 
".75* 


.03 


.6  . 
.3 


....|       1.6         I 


.03 


.21 


.04 


.01 


Talde    III— Continued. 


County  and  Town. 


a 

o 

1 

a 

e 

a> 

o 

2 

CD 

m 

73 

O 

03 

OS 

^ 

Crawford   couutv    ...i  3.7 

(May ton  •  2.1 

Eastman ,  6.0 

Fi-eeman  I  l.fi 

llaney   .8 

'  '-nxville    f  :\4 

Marietta    3.3 

Pra'ri4»  du  (  hien  ....|  6.6 

Scott  I  .6 

Seneca  I  -4 

rtica    I  .3 

Warzi'ls-a   3.1 


11.6 
9.5 

1       4.4 

;  'U  : 

1     .   .   .   ' 

1         .14  1 

.33  1 

I       1.0     1 

5.1  1 
.7 

5.2  . 

2.0  . 
1.9     '. 

1.1  1. 

2.S   :. 

':l  [ 

3.1     ' 

.6      . 

17.3    1 

.m 

1.5    1 

.3 
2.6 

.77 

.86 

.03 

.14 
3.0    • 

27.4 

20.7 

17.0 

25. 6 

ia.7 

;9.4 

s.o 

13.8 

6   A 

11.4 

7.9 

14  A 

13.0 
11.1 

.3 

:^2.8 
12.3 

2.^.8 
7  5 

.3 

2.1 
l'.7    1 

32.  S 
16  8 

11.1 

2 

36.7 

11          .18 

1  ■''- 

1 

.23 

.3 

1 

.14 
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Table  IV— COM  PA  lU  SOX  OF  J»EU('KNTA<;KS  OF  NATIVITY  OF  POriLA- 
TIOX  OF  U..  ilLAM)  COINTV.  AS  SJIOWN  UV  TIIK  rMTFl)  STATES 
CKXSrS  OF  3S60. 


County  and  T-wns. 


Wiscon- 
sin. 


North 

Western 

States  -- 

Wisconsin 


ToUl 
North 
Western 
States. 


New 
York. 


Middle 
States  — 
New  York 


Ufc'hlnnd  county  ..I  27.8 

Akau , I  31.9 

Bloow  I  21.7 

Bufua   Vi8ta    •  24.1 

Duytou    '  23.3 

Kajrie  I  33.3 

Forest    ;  22.8 

Henrietta  !  30,9 

ithnea  |  27.4 

Mar«hall    1  21.7 

Richland  '  26,4 

lUchmoud I  31.2 

nichwood 37.2 

iCockbrldge '  27.5 

Sylvan  22.7 

WcHtford- 1  32.3 

Willow    I  30.8 


31.1 

58.3 

31.0 

,        62.9 

66.8 

88.5 

18.6 

43.7 

36.6 

59.9 

41.4 

74.7 

.^1.9 

54.7 

26.6 

57.5 

10.8 

38.2 

47.1 

68.8 

34.0 

60.4 

30.7 

61.9 

.^0.9 

68.1 

21.8 

49.3 

49.9 

,  72.6 

19.1 

51.4 

23.5 

54.3 

12.4 
3.2 
3.0 

25.9 
5.9 
3.1 

12.2 

11.8 

£0.5 
3.0 

12.6 
6,2 
5.8 

14.7 
6.9 
7.8 

23.7 


Total 
Middle 
States. 


7.7 

20.1 

7.9 

11.1 

2.2 

5.2 

9.7 

1        35.6 

15.6 

1^1.5 

5.6 

8.7 

23.2 

35.4 

3.7 

15.5 

2.1 

:,2.6 

7.2 

10.2 

6.5 

19.1 

12.9 

19.1 

4.9 

10.7 

5.5 

20.2 

16.0 

.     22.9 

3.4 

11.2 

4.9 

28.6 

Table  I V— ('ontlnued. 


County  and  Towns. 


New 

Enfirlnnd 

State;;. 


Southern 
States. 


South 

Western 

States. 


Unknown 
Illef^ible. 


Mifool- 
lauoous. 


Ulchland  county  |  5.4  j  4.4 

Akan    % I  1.5  I  2.6 

liloom   I  0.2  ,  4.4 

Knena  Vlnta  i  11.4  i  1.1 

I>nyton   i  2.4  ,  3.8 

Eajfle  I  0.8  |  8.1 

Forest   I  1.2  ,  4.8 

Henrietta  4.2  ,  .5 

Ithaca  ' 1  10.1  3.2 

Marshall  ,  1.5  j  2.5 

Klchland  '  10.8  |  3.6 

Richmond   t  0.5  4.7 

Rich  wood    I  2.9  |  7.2 

Rockbrlujre I  15.0  6.8 

Sylvan  |  2.2  |  1.4 

WcBtford   1.9  9.5 

Willow   ;  4.7  1  3.6 


.40 
.20 
.17 
.64 


.24 


.55 


3.40 
.30 

.1 
.3 
.2 
.3 

.04 

30 

.40 

.80 

.30 

.10 

.08 


Table  IV— (Continued. 


County  and  Town?. 


w 

® 

* 

X 

.a 

t-H 

-si- 

J3 

X 

rs 

■z< 

23 

ffl     1 

is 


i 

s 

£ 

-£ 

*i  3 

es  0 

2w 

tJfc, 

» 

H 

Richland  county   |      1.61  4.90  I 

Akan   i      1.20  |  11.70 

Bloom  : '  l.ro  I 

Buena.  Vista   I      2.79  :mo  | 

Dayfon  '        .40  ,  7.50  ! 

Bajfle  I        .13  I  2.20  i 

ForcHt ". '      1.06  2.10  , 

Henrietta   3.90  J4.12  , 

Ithaca    I      4.2f)  I  2.9!)  ' 

Marshall  '      3.02  |  13.20  , 

R'chland   83  ,  3.40  i 

Richmond  I      2.01  l..=>0  i 

Rlchwood  '      1.80  I  3.61  , 

Rockbridge   .■•?6  8.06  ' 

Svlvan  ' '  2.20 

Wentford .48  ,  7.30 

Willow   ;        .89  i  4.6    I 


.85  I 
4.70  I 


2.70 
3.50  I 


.40  ' 


.10 

1.90  1 
AM 

.50  1 
i 

3.40 

M  1 
.71  ! 

.40  I 
.2.3  1 

7.80 

.<6  1 

.i 

16. 6H  ' 

1.02  , 

.40  1 

6.80  1 

1.30  ' 

4.  CO 

.40  1 

1 

..30  . 

3.05 

2.20 

15.60  ! 

.70  ' 

2.70  ; 

10.40  I) 

22.28  )| 
1.30  II 
8.60  II 

11.90  1 1 
6.70  II 
3.90  |l 

18.30  h 

15.45 

16.70  11 
5.70  II 

11.70  II 

10.10  II 
8.80  II 
3.10   II 

2."). 6*1  II 
8.90  II 


o  2 

en  SB 


.01 

1.20 
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Table  V—NATIVITY  OF  CRAWFORD  COUNTY  BY  TOWNS  AS  SHOWN  BY 

CENSUS  OF  18e0. 


^^™ 

— 

— 



i 

Towns. 

.29- 
S 

q 

(d 

1 
J 

i 

1 

(0 

i 

a 

£ 

i 

a 

1 

1 
2 

1 

S 
i 

1 

Clayton 

34 
61 
49 
31 
21 
58 
48 
10 
4 
31 
20 

357 

68 
5 
7 
27 
15 
32 
18 

1 

3 
10 

2 
'2 

3 
20 

127 
13 

eo 

85 
42 
66 
93 
28 
46 
61 
33 

654 

226 
241 
160 
125 
73 
222 
823 
58 
91 
202 
222 

2443 

2 

"ii 

6 

2 

11 

1 

"3 

18 

7 

6 

.... 

5 
9 
3 

93 
109 
50 
51 
39 
49 
289 
29 
30 
68 
7S 

881 

39 

ElaaUnan   

7 
5 

3 

34 

Freeman   

41 

Hanev 

36 

Lynxville 

3 

4 

21 
3 

"  i 

2 
46 

"io 
*  "i 

14 

23 

Marietta  

73 

Prairie  da  Chlen  

84 

Seneca   

n 

Scott 

39 

24 

5 

240 

3 

J 

52 

40 

Utlca   

4 

1 
1 

23 

3 

45 

Wauzeka  

30 

Totals  

47 

457 

Total  Northwestern  States  3,706 

Total  Middle  States  1.412 


Table  V— Continued. 


County  and  Towns. 


Wiscon- 
sin. 


Northwest 

States  — 

Wisconsin. 


Total 

Northwest 

States. 


New 
York. 


Middle 

States  — 

New  York 


Total 
Middle 
States. 


Crawford  county  . 

Clayton  

Eastman   

Freeman  

Haney   

Lynxville 

Marietta  

Prairie  du  Chlen  . 

Scott  

Seneca  

Utica  

Wauzeka   


2.443 
226 
241 
160 
125 
73 
222 
823 
91 
58 
202 
222 


1.363 

3,806 

381 

531 

1.412 

230 

3,456  - 

93 

59 

152 

82 

323 

109 

43 

152 

131 

291 

50 

68 

106 

145 

270 

51 

37 

83 

83 

156 

S9 

24 

63 

163 

385 

49 

79 

128 

210 

1,033 

289 

96 

385 

92 

183 

30 

40 

70 

41 

99 

29 

15 

44 

123 

325 

69 

49 

118 

63 

285 

73 

31 

104 

Table  V—(-^on tinned. 


Towns. 


CD 

-   £ 

'V 

s 

$ 

■S 

a 
ed 

.2 
0 

d 

1 

►5 

a 

B 

BO 

^ 

0 

ed 

cd 

£ 

<9 

a 

a 

00 

» 

Sj 

S 

s 

S- 

8 

Z 

06 

> 

0 

tS 

Clayton   

Eastman 

Freeman 

Haney   

Lynxville 

Marietta  

Prairie  du  Chlen 

Scott 

Seneca  

Utlca 

Wauzeka 


Totals 


I —    , 
. I      63  I      45 


19 
35 
8 
3 
11 
3 

147 


?, 

"i 
"'i' 

2 

'"'i' 

12 
6 
1 
9 
8 
8 

38 
5 
3 

30 

16 

1 

? 

3 

1 

? 

1? 

1 

1 

? 

^ 

7 



i  :..::: 

36 

5 

145 

1 

1 

Total  New  England  Slates  441 

Total  Western  States  2 
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Table  V— Continued. 


County  and  Towns. 

New 
England 
States. 

Southern 
States. 

Southwest 
States. 

Unknown 
lUe^ible. 

Miscellan- 
ous.* 

Crawford  county  

441 
34 
23 
68 
23 
10 
38 

122 
22 
9 
66 
27 

127 
12 

5 

4 
15 

2 
30 
33 
13 

2 
11 

1 

34 
2 
5 

2 

1 

14 

16 

Clayt<m  

4 

Eastman  

1 

Freeman 

Haney  

1 

LynxTille 

1 

Marietta 

1 

19 
2 

Prairie  dii  Chlpn  .'... 

13 

8 

Scott - 

1 

Seneca  

Utica  

1 

Wauseka 

3 

1 

Total  New  England,  Southern,  Southwestern  States,  Un- 
known, Illegible  and  Miscellaneous  633 


Table  V— Continued. 


Towns. 

i 
1 

1 

.1 

1 

M 

1 

a 

1 

i4 

1 

< 

i 
1 

Clayton   

3 

...... 

9 

2 
2 

1 

7 

2 
5 

J*^stman  

2 

1 

Freeman  . 

1 

Haney  

6 
2 
10 
17 
10 

1 

LynzvIUe  

Marietta  

1 
1 

11 
10 
3 

"i" 

1 

5 

2 

1 
19 
2 

1 

1 

PralHe  du  Chlen 

2 

Scott 

Seneca  

ntica  

6 

4 

1 

Wauseka  

1 

i 

Totals        

4   ' 

46 

2 

2 

15 

56 

31 

2 

3 

Total  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  160 


*Mlscellan<BOU8  Includes  five  born  In  Mexico;  four,  at  sea;  two.  British  Pos- 
sessions (unclassified);  one  each  In  Java,  Victory,  Heroes,  Jerustact  and  Rocky 
Mountains  (not  specified). 

tThl8*word  while  not  absolutely  Illegible  was  not  plain  enough  to  enable  the 
writer  to  locate  the  place. 
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Table  V— Contlniiod. 


County  and  Towns. 


Crawford  county  |      188 

Clayton  ; 

HaKtniau  ' 

Froeman   | 

Huney  i 

Lynxvllle   | 

Mar  etta    I 

Pralrlo  du  (  hien  | 

Scott   I 

Scnora  I 

rtica  ' 

Wauzcka  j 


5 
35 
5 
4 
9 

22 
88 
2 
1 
2 
15 


^ 

o 

cs 

« 

OS 

« 

fc 

OB 

-D 

tj 

T5 

TJ 

n 

00 

a 

« 

ao 

oO 

s^ 

©;^ 

o 

D 

.J 

W 

^ 

z 

« 

J t        13    1 

57  1 
12  . 
11 

27    1 

"vi"  . 

8 
1      . 

6    1 

1 

]. 

7    1- 

1 

::::::::!::::::::'::::::::i::::::::i::::::::i::::'i  ••"■•• 

1  1 
38    i 

j      is   1 

15    |. 

6  ;. 

1 

::::::::!::::::::  ::::::::i::::::::i::::::::r'::  ■"!'•"::•• 

1  1 1 i       _ 

1 i 

5    |. 

j. 

I. 

r 

1 

Total,  Rritlsh  Aniorica 


300 


Table  V- Contluupd. 


Towns. 


T3 
p 

s 

73 

n3 

a 

>* 

d 

si 

a 

a 

C3 

tfj 

i* 

•3 

d 

® 

t 

"S 

a 

9 

S 

0 
55 

Clayton   

Eastman   

Freeman   

llaney  

Lynxvllle 

Marietta   

Prnlrle  du  Chlen 

Heott    

Seneca   

T'tlca   

Wauzeka  


TotalH 


14 
29 
24 
19 

5 
10 
37 

9 
30 


189    I 


66 
99 
59 
18 
11 
27 
253 
27 
25 
41 
63 

699 


1 
6 
19 
1 
4 


47 


61 
32 

188 
10 


4S 
7 


354 


Total,  British   Isles 
Total,  Scaudinav.a 


943 
368 


Table  V—Coutlnued. 


Towns. 


i 

& 

^ 

M 

il 

C8 

a 

a 

d 

d 

0. 

'S 

^ 

a 

a 

9 

ce 
u 
es 
OQ 

9 

eg 
33 

Clayt(»n   

I'^istman  

Freeman   

liuney  

Lynxvllle  

Marl(»tta    

rralrle  du  Chlen 

S<M)tt    

Seneca  

rtUa    

Wauzeka    


8    ' 

8     ! 


2 

34 

1 


12 
31 


16 


1 

'18"  I 


T.dals  . 


1     I 
81     I 


163 


1 

"s* 

53 


2     ' 

_3_r 
IT'' 


1  I. 

16    I 


.J_L. 

21  i 


3 
21 


Total     for     I'mssla,     (lermany,     Wurtemburg,     Bavaria, 
Meeklenberg,  Baden,  and   Saxony    "365 
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Tahlc  V— Continued. 


Towns. 


♦i 

,1 
1" 

5 

1 

> 

0 

a 

w 

o 

'SS 
a 

Clnytou  .   . 
KnHrmnn  . 
Kreeiuan  . 
llaney 


L.vnxvillo 

Marli'tta 

I'ralrle  dn  C'hlon 

Hcott  

Sonoca   

rtica  

Waiiz<?ka    


.(        13    I 


1    |. 


Totals 


•  I        H    I 


2    I 


9 


2    ! 


1 


Total.    llo8s«'    rasst'l.    Cronstadt,    S\vahla,    Hanover,    IJoru,* 
LeipHle,  and   Darmstadt   42 

Table  V— Contlnuod. 


. 

t£ 

^ 

'O 

Towns. 

a 

9 

1 

1 

d 
1 

3 

g 

T3 

.d 

-3 

t 

e9 

Q 

6 

« 

= 

CQ- 

25 

Clayton  .  . 
Ka»tman  . 
Freeman  . 
Hauey 


Lynxvllle 

Marietta    

Prairie  dn  Chlen 

Reott  

Reneea  

rtiea 

Wauzeka   .    ...;... 


Totals 


Total   Dromberj?,   OldenlM'rg.   Uhaelstadt.   Holsteln.   Bremen, 

aad  Nassan  24 

Total  (Jerman  States  431 


Table  V-Contlnued. 


Towns. 


» 

( 

t3 

C 

00 

1 

eO 

e 
5 

a 

£ 

Es 

0 

d 

s 

o 

u* 

en 

CO 

< 

OS 

n 

Clayton   

Hastman 

Freeman    

Ilaney   

Lvnxvllle 

Marettia   

Prairie  du  Chlen 

Seott  

Seneca  

rtIca  

Wauzeka  


•i    1. 

\  I 


1    I. 
20    1 


33 


•  1. 


Totals 


4     I 


4   ' 
1    I. 

55     ' 


3     !. 

I- 

15    I. 


1  I. 

4     I 


9     I 


Total.    Continental    Knrope,   exehidlng   S<*an(linavia   and    the 
'     German  States  ,.  186 


•Speelfle<l  on  reeord  as  Hern  iil  (Jermany. 

•In  the  records  all  natives  of  towns  written  "Berne,"  ".Burne"  and  "Bern" 
were  accredited  to  Switzerland  with  the  exception  qt  thos^  stated  to  have  beeu 
born  to  "Bern,"  Germany. 
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Table  VI— NATIVITY  OP  RICHLAND  COUNTY  BY  TOWNS,  AS  SHOWN  BY 

CENSUS  OF  1860. 


Coanty  and  Towns. 

.3 
S 

3 

i 

►2 

a 
.1 

s 

s 
s 

a 

i 

i 

a 

2 

i 

i 
>* 

1 

X 

a 

I 

Richland  county  

366 
20 
16 
40 
18 
17 
21 
31 
26 

5 
38 
26 
73 
17 

7 

1101 
69 

114 
22 
65 

190 

101 
33 
26 
37 

113 
81 
86 
23 
77 
42 
22 

14 
1 

"i 
.... 

41 

"7 

3 

.... 

6 

1506 
16 
214 
113 
95 
89 
58 
51 
44 
205 
-10 
72 
74 
75 
93 
34 
60 

2710 
109 
U5 
252 
115 
241 
129 
133 
261 
115 
284 
186 
289 
150 
82 
132 
133 

7 
.... 

41)    ^9 

1213 
11 
16 

249 
29 
22 
69 
51 

290 
16 

135 
37 
45 
80 
25 
32 

106 

66^ 

Akan 

2 

"*6 
4 
2 
3 
1 
2 
4 
1 
4 
1 
3 
2 
6 

1 

16 
2 

4 

"*i 
"i 

5 

1 
1 

25 

Bloom  .   ...  1 

10 

Buena  Vista  

70 

Dayton  

71 

Eagle    » 

M 

Forest  

128 
14 

Henrietta  

Ithaca  

5 

1 
1 

"*3 

1 

7 
1 
4 
3 
3 
3 

.... 

16 
34 

Marshall  

Richland  

67 

Richmond  

6? 

Rich  wood   

35 

Stockbridge   

?6 

Svlvan  .' 

4F) 

Westford   

1 
2 

"9 

7 

Willow  

12 

13 

Total  North westera  States   5,744 

Total  Middle  States 1,966 


Table  VI— Continued. 


Count  J  and  TownR. 

Wif  con- 
Bin. 

Northwest 

States  — 

Wisconsin. 

Total 

Northwest 

States- 

New 
York. 

Middle 
SUtes  — 
New  York. 

Total 
Middle 
States. 

Richland  county  .. 
Akan 

2,710 
109 
115 
232 
115 
240 
129 
133 
261 
115 
284 
186 
289 
150 
82 
132 
138 

3,034 
106 
352 
179 
181 
298 
180 
115 
103 
249 
366 
183 
240 
119 
180 
78 
105 

5,744 
215 
467 
411 
296 
538 
309 
248 
364 
364 
650 
369 
529 
269 
262 
210 
243 

1,213 
11 
16 

249 
29 
22 
69 
51 

290 
16 

135 
37 
45 
80 
25 
32 

106 

753 
27 
12 
93 
77 
41 

131 
16 
20 
38 
30 
77 
38 
30 
47 
14 
22 

1,966 
38 

B16om 

^ 

Buena  Vista 

Dayton   

342 
106 

Eagle  

63 

Forest   

200 

Henrietta  

Ithaca  

67 
310 

Marshall 

64 

Richland 

286 

Richmond   

Rich  wood 

Rockbridge 

Sylvan  

110 
72 

Westford  

\Vniow 

46 

128 
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Table  VI— Continued. 


Towns. 

<0 

1 

o 

1 

a 
« 
.2 

9 
3 

Ok 

1 

'i 
i 

1 
1 

Z 

South  Carolina. 

a 
s 

Richland  county   

Akau   

1 

125 
1 
5 
2 

10 

16 

14 

7 

2 

7 

30 
3 

9 

57 
3 
3 

199 
2 

Bloom  

15 

Buena  Vista  

1 
2 
11 

« 

8 

Dayton  

2 
3 

6* 

5 

Kagle  

23 

Forest  

1 

13 

Henrietta  

*i 

1 

11 

Ithaca  

6 

24 

Miirshall 

2 



13 

Richland  

25 

9 

19 

11 

2 

2 

1 
1 

7 

2"' 

1 

1 
4 
12 

12 

Richmond  

12 

Rich  wood 

1 

le 

Rockbridge 

26 

Svlvan   

3 

\Ve8tford  

2 

i 

3 

1 

22 
6 

8 

Willow 

8 

."' 



Total,  Southern  States  430 


Table  VI— Continued. 


County  and  Towns. 

CO 

a 

CO 

ee 

1 

CO 

O 
It 

55 

Richland  county  

3 

52 

1 

46 
3 

22 

21 

2 

10 

Akan  

Bloom 

Buena  Vista  ....        

2 

21 
2 

3 

1 

Dayton  

x^agle 

1 

Forest    

3 

3 

Henrietta    

14 
12 

3 

Ithaca  

18 
1 
1 

10 
9 

1 
1 

1 

Marshall  

5 

1 
11 



1 

1 

Richland  

i 

1 

3 

Richmond    

Rich  wood  

13 
2 

Ithckbridire         .              

Wpnt  f  nrd 

2 
2 

Willow                            

1 

1 

Total,  British  America  156 
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Table  VI— Continued. 


County  and  Towns. 

-6 
a 
a 

1 

1 

J 

o 

S5 

Richland  county  

176 

4 

4 

15 

14 

13 

8 

9 

13 

29 

21 

6 

13 

19 

264 

24 

2 

7 

10 

2 

4 

51 

13 

31 

16 

3 

43 
9 

5 
3 

1 

7 

Akan  

1 

Bloom  . 

Bnena  Vista 

8 

Dayton  

2 

Eagle 

1 

Poreat ' 

Henrietta   

1 
2 
10 

Ithaca  

Marshall  

Richland   

Richmond   

Rich  wood  

3 
5 
2 
2 

i 

3 

Rockbridge 

20 

Sylvan 

Westford  

5 
3 

23 

18 

Willow 

Total,  British  Isles 
Scandinavia  


Table  VI— Continued. 


County  and  Towns. 

a 
a 

1 

s 

s 

.2 

1 

1 

Richland  county  

198 
3 

1 

12 
1 

9 

i 

Akan  

Bloom   , .... 

Buena  Vista  

9 

10 

2 

3 

4 
5 

Dayton 

1 
2 

Eagle 



Forest  

1 

Henrietta   

Ithaca  

...  . 

71 

2 

3 

28 

1 

Marshall   

Richland 

4 

Richmond 

2 

1 
1 

Richwood  

Rockbridge  

2 
1 
64 

Sylvan   

W€»8tf ord  

Willow 

3 

Total,    Prussia,    Germany,   Wurteml)erg,    Bavaria,    Mecklen 
berg,  and  Baden  23 
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Table  VI— Continued. 


County  and  Towns. 


t? 

o 

d 

M 

il 

3 

a 

2 

s 

* 

o 

£ 

n 

Gm 

Z 

» 

1 


Total,   Saxony.   HesHe  CasHPl,    Frankfort,   Nassau,    Houssen. 

Hanover,  and  Darmstadt  28 

Total,  German  States  200 


Table  VI— Continued. 


County  and  Towns. 

s 

a 

2 
fa 

i 

as 

1 

i 

u 

1 

1 

a 

|i 

s 

Richland  ccuntv  

31 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Akan  

Kloom                                                   1 

Riieiifi  Vista         .                .... 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Kore^t 





1 

4 

Mnrnhnll 

Ulrhlnnd                                  

2 

8 

1 

1 

Svlvan 

2 

\Vo«ffnrd 



t 

WIIWaiv 

12 

.   . .  . 

1 

i 

1 

'iotal.     Mlscpllanoous    and    Continental    Kurope,    excluding 
Scandinavia  and  the  Connan  States  41 
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Table  Vl-Contlnued. 

County  and  Towns. 

ll 

1 

s 
-  i 

1- 

It 

Richland  county  

156 

4 

478 
40 

7 
30 
37 
16 
12 
61 
28 
70 
37 

9 

28 
44 

8 
30 
21 

83 
16 

260 
12 

40 

1,018 

Akan  

76 

Bloom   

7 

Buena  Vista 

Dayton   

27 

2 

1 

6 

17 

40 

16 

9 

12 

14 

2 

i 

19 

20 

4 

4 

6 

83 
59 

Eagle 

24 

3 

48 

Forest  

22 

Henrietta 

♦   \ 

79 

Itbaca  

75 

2 
11 
41    ' 

2 

2 

1 
64 

3 

147 

Marshall  

88 

Richland  

4 

8 

61 

Richmond  .  ...— 

70 

Rich  wood 

33 

26 

Rockbridge  

48 

Sylvan  

2 

11 

weRtf ord  

2 
4 

9 

105 

Willow   

28 

OCCUPATIONS. 


The  following  is  the  classification  which  was  followed  in 
grouping  the  occupations  as  they  are  given  in  the  United  States 
Census  Reports,  which  apply  to  both  Crawford  and  Richland 
counties.^ 

I.  Laborers. — Servants,  wood-choppers,  sawyers,  'railroad 
hands,  loggers,  and  lumbermen  (with  no  capital). 

II.  Capitalists  and  Merchants. — Hotel-keepers,  inn-keepers, 
leather  dealers,  wheiat  buyers,  bankers,  warehouse-men,  jewelers, 
and  if  possessed  of  large  enough  capital,  druggists,  millers,  lum- 
bermen, brewers  and  land  agents. 

III.  Artisans  and  Mechanics. — Gim-smiths,  wood-turners, 
harness-makers,  iron  moulders,  blacksmith,  tanners,  carpenters, 
stone  cutters,  mill  wrights,  brick  makers,  wagon-makers,  coopers, 
shoe-makers,  shingle-makers,  tin-smiths,  master  masons,  wheel- 
wrights, and  saddlers. 

IV.  Professional  Men. — Surveyors,  artists,  editors,  printers 
and  publishers,  dentists,  city  engineers,  school  teachers,  minis- 
ters, lawyers,  physicians,  music  teachers. 


'The  reports  are  supposed  to  give  the  occupations  of  males  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  but  they  frequently  give  those  of  boys  fifteen  years  of  age  and  these 
bare  been  incorporated  In  the  tables  used  In  connection  with  this  subject. 
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v.  Smaller  Trades  and  Professions, — CJooks,  saloon-keepers^ 
hostlers,  teamsters,  and  all  others  who  handle  horses,  express 
drivers,  engineers  (civil,  steamboat,  railway  or  stationary),  ped- 
dlers, barbers,  steamboat  agents,  auctioneers,  telegraph  agents, 
tobacconists,  house-movers,  waiters,  millers,  undertakers,  ap- 
prentices, clerks,  hat-colorers,  chandlers,  brewers,  bar-tenders, 
weavers,  tailors,  watch-makers,  painters,  printers,  nurserymen, 
plasterers,  fiddlers,  tinkers,  book-keepers,  well-diggers,  whiskey 
dealers,  silver-smiths,  umbrella  makers,  firemen  on  railway, 
managers  of  news  depots,  cashiers,  ticket  agents,  porters. 

VI.  Petty  Tradesmen. — Ice  dealers,  butchers,  bakers,  grocers, 
traders,  milkmen. 

VII.  Miscellaneous. — Sailors,  raftsmen,  stage  drivers,  stu- 
dents, gentlemen,  gamblers,  hunters  and  trappers,  miners,  pilots, 
steamboat  hands,  firemen  on  steamboats  and  railways. 

VIII.  Agrictdturists. — ^Farmers,  gardeners,  stock  owners 
and  dealers  in  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses. 

IX.  Officials. — County:  Sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  registers 
of  deeds,  clerks  in  county  offices.  Town :  Policemen  and  con- 
stables. 

X.  Unknown,  not  given  or  illegible. 

Table   VII-OCCUPATIONS   FOR   CRAWFORD   COUNTY— 1850. 


Occupation. 


Number 
employed. 


Value  of  real 
estate. 


Farmers  

Laborers 

Capitalists  and  merchauts  

Artisans  and  mechanics 

Professional  men  

Smaller  trades  and  professions 

Petty  tradesmen  

OfBcIals  

Miscellaneous 

Not  Given,  Illegible  

Totals  


520 
178 
68 

n 

14 
18 
10 
8 
13 
12 


913 


ni7.570 
6.000 
75.660 
10.794 
T.800 
8.80O 
2.860 
2.400 
2.660 


1228.914 
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Table   VIII-OCCUPATION«    FOR   RICHLAND   COUNTY-1850. 


OccapatioDB. 


Farmers  ;.. 

Laborers ........'. 

Capitalists  and  merchants  '.'. 

Artisans  and  mechanics 

Professional  

Smaller  trades  and  professiouH  .. 
Not  (liven.  Unknown  or  Illegible 
Miscellaneous  


Totals 


Naraber 
employed. 


Vaiae  of  real 
estate. 


33 
7 

27 
6 
2 
5 
3 


283 


180.301 

440 

6,700 

1.850 

2,6&0 

500 

300 

430 


$92,171 


I  ^:^o~^^  personal  estate  is  recorded  for  either  Crawford  or  Richland  county 


Table  IX-OCCUPATIONS  FOR  CRAWFORD  COUNTY- 1860. 


Occupations. 


County: 

Artisans  and  mechanics  , 

Capitalists  and  merchants 

Farmers  

Illegible :....'.'.'. 

laborers  ". 

Miscellaneous  

Not  given   [[', 

Petty  trades \ 

Professional  

Small  trades,  professions,  etc. 
U.  S.  officials  


Clayton : 

Artisans  and  mechanics  

Capitalists  and  merchants 

Farmers  , 

Laborers  

Not  ci\'en  

Olficrals  

Professionals  

Smaller  trades  and  professions 

Eastman: 

Artisans  and  mechanics  

Capitalists  and  merchants 

.  Farmers  

T^aborers  

Not  given  

Officials  

Professional  

Smaller  trades  and  professions 

Freeman : 

Artisans  and  mechanics  

Capitalists  and  merchants  

Farmers  

Laborers  

Not  given  

Professional  

Smaller  trades  and  professions 

Haney : 

Artisans  and  mechanics  

Capitalists  and  merchants 

Farmers 

Laborers  

Not  given   

Professional  

Smaller  trades  and  professions 


No. 


131 

105 

.014 

2 

403 

54 

8 

14 

38 

123 


10 

6 

114 

33 

26 


11 

4 

1B7 

24 

21 

1 

2 

3 


17 

4 

119 

65. 

27 
2 
2 


4 
2 

86 
25 

7 
2 

1 


Real 
Estate. 


176.810 

328.535 

696,339 

200 

16,525 

53,800 

20,500 

4,900 

189.000 

29.650 

20.500 


$3,400 
18,975 
75.130 

500 
400 


$2,260 

6.300 

166.891 

500 


700 
2,000 


6.100 

43.500 

76.128 

1.200 

2,700 

5.300 

400 


400 

3.000 

52.680 

1,350 


1,000 


Personal 
Estate. 


$34,662 

178,669 

145.934 

200 

11,989 

28,420 

13.576 

3,973 

19.685 

10,775 

13,575 


$1,085 
5.177 

19.474 
660 
luO 


1430 

1,550 

20,368 

380 


276 


1.765 

27.065 

15.465 

1,719 

60 

400 

200 


475 

475 

11,240 

770 


80 
76 
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Table  IX -Continued. 

Occupations. 

No. 

Real 
Estate. 

Personal 
Estate. 

Lynxville: 

ArtlsnuH  and  mechanics  

11 

6 

25 

29 

4 

18.250 
7.100 

16,195 
2.300 

11.100 

Cap  tali8t8  and  merchants 

3.100 

Farmers  . 

5.396 

Lalmrvrs ^ 

Miscellaneous   

1.155 
575 

Not  crlveii                                         .         

Profession.!  1  

2 
1 

15 
2 

95 

45 
7 

19 
2 
2 

2 

100 

i65 

Stnnllpr  frndes  nitd  nrofesslons                  ... 

Marietta: 

ArtiHiiDS  &iid  lUPchflulPH  * 

5.600 
8.000 
52.550 
425 
1.200 

2.215 

Capitalists  and  merchants 

750 

Fa  rmers  

13,555 

Tyn|)nrers         

685 

Miscellaneous  

445 

I*rof (>{;«' onal  .       

700 

190 

Snijillov  trjides  and  nrofesslons 

50 

Scott  : 
Artisans  and  mechanics  

700 

250 

Fa  rmers 

56 
16 
5 
2 

1 

30.850 
300 

7,967 

Iial>orers 

iOo 

IT    S    and  other  offictlii Is 

900 

9.875 
1.200 
38,315 


400 

Seneca : 

Artisans  and   mechanics 

1.090 

i^nnitallsts  and  merchants   

900 

5,975 



3 

1 

103 

% 

98 
2 

43 
25 
13 
25 

108 

18 

4 

106 

54 

T^    S    and  other  offic'als  

3,000 

34,610 

206.670 

47.100 

6.860 

200 

52.600 

600 

4.900 

180.400 

25.350 

4.250 

4,100 

53.500 

1.300 

100 

Prairie  du  Chlen: 

Artisans  and  mechanli^'s  

22.405 

('anltallKts  ami  merchants  

131,960 

Fa  rmers 

19.255 

Laborers  

4.690 

I  llpff^lhle                              

200 

Miscellaneous  

Not  )^i  ven   

27.400 
500 

Pettv  trades 

3.900 

16.925 

Rmnllor  trades  and  nroft^ssions 

9.800 

Wauzeka 

ArtlMiins  iHid  mechanics 

1.487 

3.100 

14.305 

T>al>orers                           

1.400 

Tllpfflhlo                                                      

12 

l*i*ofesslonaI                       . .         

2 
6 

20 
6 
102 
24 
18 
1 

800 
600 

5.375 

28.900 
87.000 
1.800 

.    1,600 

Smaller  trades  and  professions  

rtica: 

126 
1.860 

C'lnltnllsf s  find  merchants      

4.350 

Ffl  rmors 

12.886 

425 

Smaller  trades  and  professions  

1.200 

325 
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Table   X-OCCIJPATIONS    FOR    RICHLAND   COUNTY— 1860. 


Occapations. 

.     No. 

Real 
Estate 

Personal 
Estate. 

fticbland  county: 

Artisans  and  mechanics  

154 

67 

1.4:^4 

496 

18 

3 

69 

44 

3 

178.726 

154.760 

1.400,560 

14.345 

28.500 

4,500 

103.075 

11.290 

4,600 

127,275 

Capitaiists  and  merchants '.. 

72.150 

Farmers  

668,307 

Laborers    

19,014 

Miscellaneous  

9,450 
700 

Petty  trades 

Professional  

22,100 

Hmaller  trades  and  professiuus  

6.275 

V.  S.  officers  

1,400 

Akan: 

Artisans  and   mechanics   

Capitalists  and  merchants  ....^ 

Farmers 

ei 

16 

1 

3 
5 
83 
18 
3 

34 

18 
129 
41 

1 
20 
17 

8 
2 
74 
23 

146.100 

119,960 
890 

I^aborers  

Professional 

***  i'.ooo** 

500 

8.200 

78.360 

200 

160 

10.450 

33,600 

138.325 

1,950 

500 

Bloom: 

Artisans  and  mechanics 

350 

Capitalists  and  merchants 

2,400 

27.710 

700 

Farmers  

Laborers  

l*rofessional  

360 

Buena  Vista: 

Artisans  and  mechanics 

4,196 
11  900 

Capitalists  and  merdiants 

Farmers  

49.691 
1.191 

Laborers  

Miscellaneous 

Prof essiona  1  

20.500 
4.800 

5.200 

3.500 

60.050 

350 

4.500 
2,026 

1.500 
900 

Smaller  trades  and  prolesslons  

Dayton : 

Artisans  and  mechanics  

Capitalists  and  merchants  

Farmers  

22,546 
630 

Laborers  

Miscellaneous  

Professional  

1 
4 

2.000 
800 

600 
1.250 

Eagle: 

Artisans  and  mechanfcs  

Capitalists  and  merchants 

Farmers 

105 

33 

2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

95 

27 

Ul.OOO 
975 

46.206  * 
1.696 

Laborer.^  

Miscellaneous  

Prof  essiona  1  

15,000 

1.600 
100 

Smaller  trades  and  professions  

Forest : 

Artisans  and  mechanics  

700 

5.000 

84,700 

250 

700 

Capitalists  and  merchants  

2.100 

31.440 

685 

Fa  rmers 

laborers  

Miscellaneous 

Professional  

i'* 

Smaller  trades  and  professions  

nenri,etta : 

Artisans  and  mechanics'  

5 
4 

69 
23 

3.550 

5.500 

54.250 

250 

800 

CapltaJlsts  and  merchants 

1.150 

23.170 

686 

Farmers 

I-*a borers  

Miscellaneous 

Professional  

Smaller  trades  and  professions  

1 

12 

6 

154 

42 
3 
6 
1 

Ithaca : 

Artisans  and  mechanics  



6.060 
14.300 
204,280 
800 
13.300 
11.400 

2.970 
7.800 
62.965 
1.306 
4.260 
2.450 
100 

Canltalists  and  merchants 

t  armers 

Laborers  

Mi8cellancK>u8 

^Professional  

Smaller  trades  and  professions  

lUU  T 
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Table  X  — CoDtinued. 


Occupations. 


Marshall: 

Artisans  and  mechanics  

Capitalists  and  merchants  

Farmers  

Laborers 

Miscellaneous 

Officers  

Petty  trades 

Professional  

Smaller  trades  and  professions 

Richland: 

Artisans  and  mechanics  

Capitalists  and  merchants  

Farmers  

Laborers   

Miscellaneous  

Officers  

Petty  trades 

Professional    

Smaller  trades  and  professions 

Richmond: 

Artisans  and  mechanics  

CapUallsts  and  merchants 

Farmers 

Laborers   

Miscellaneous  

Officers  

Professional  

Smaller  trades  and  professions 

Rich  wood: 

Artisans  and  mechanics  

Capitalists  and  merchants  

Farmers  

Laborers  

Miscellaneous  

Officers  

Professional  

Smaller  trades  and  professions 


Rockbridge: 

Artisans  and  mechanics' 

Farmers 

Laborers 

Professional  


Sylvan: 

Artisans  and  mechanics 

Farmers 

Laborers  

Professional  


Westf ord : 

Artfsans  i^nd  mechanics  ... 
Capitalists  and  merchants 

Farmers  

Laborers  

Miscellaneous  

Professional  


Willow: 

Artisans  and  mechanics  .. 
Capitalists  and  merchants. 

Farmers 

laborers  

Miscellaneous   

Professional 


No. 


97 
30 


54 

17 

109 

40 

4 

3 

3 

23 

15 


13 
6 
66 
29 
4 
1 
6 
6 


10 

6 

98 

50 

3 


2 
90 
45 

2 


67 
23 


59 
21 


2 

1 

78 
34 

1 


Real 
Estate. 


82,880 
1.200 


1.500 


35.025 

61.000 

112.100 

2,410 

3,700 

2.600 

4.500 

45.200 

3.340 


10.200 
14.250 
71,850 
2.«00 
7,800 
2,000 
1,500 
3.150 


3.050 
8.400 
126,100 
2.640 
1,200 


3.800 


62,150 
960 
425 


45.175 


2.200 


56.500 
100 


600 


1.000 

1.000 

66.250 

200 

2.500 


Personal 
Estate. 


300 


28.926 
600 


400 
60 


9.285 

32.700 

25.425 

1,770 

2.000 

900 

700 

8.275 

2.025 


2.100 
9.200 
20.310 
1,193 
2.400 
600 
1.300 
1.575 


1.850 

3.700 

40.480 

3,175 

600 


1.700 
400 


200 
29.960 
1.800 


18.390 
60 


475 


110,095 
630 


20O 


800 

soo 

22.175 
960 
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Table  XI-PER  CAPITA  WEALTH  OF  FARMERS. 


1860 

Crawford  county  $226  09 

Bad  Ax  177  02 

Black  River 184  43 

Prairie  du  Chlen  262  71 

Richland  county  401  50 


1860 


Real 

Personal 

Estate. 

Estate,  i 

1686  72 

1143  91 

52173 

135  24 

1.063  00 

129  73 

639  73 

129  96 

612  55 

130  69 

647  80 

215  8U 

553  15 

142  69 

596  20 

243  73 

550  89 

142  26 

851  44 

132  77 

852  94 

126  32 

504  71 

135  42 

976  68 

396  30 

755  73 

327  04 

960  00 

333  85 

1,072  28 

384  42 

81148 

304  66 

1.057  14 

430  53 

89157 

330  94 

786  23 

336  79 

1.326  49 

343  92 

854  43 

298  19 

1.028  44 

296  30 

1.088  63 

307  72 

1.286  73 

413  07 

690  55 

332  77 

674  25 

274  47 

967  62 

1.866  01 

849  35 

284  29 

Crawford  county  . 

Clayton 

Eastman  

Freeman 

Haney  

LynxTille 

Marietta 

Prairip  du  ChtfE^n 

Scott   

Seneca  

Utica  

WauEeka  


Richland  county 

Akan , 

Bloom 

Buena  Vista  .  .. 

Dayton  

Eagle 

Forest 

Henrietta 

Ithaca  

Marshall 

Richland 

Richmond 

Rich  wood  

Rockbr^ere 

Sylvan 

Westford   

Willow  
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Some  of  the  characteristic  occupations  of  this  period  have 
been  grouped  under  the  general  head  of  miscellaneous. 

Crawford  County,  1850: 
Prairie  du  Cblen,  three  miners;  pilot;  ferryman;  two  banters,  one  student. 

Bad  Ax,  . 

Black  River,  three  hunters;  one  raftsman. 

Richland  County,  1850: 
Ferryman;  raftsman;  hunter  and  trapper. 

Crawford  County,  1860: 

LynxTille,  four  boatmen. 
Marietta,  bee  hunter;  two  raftsmen;  four  ferrymen. 
Prairie  du  Cblen,  one  gentleman,  seven  steamboat  hands;  two  steamboat 
engineers;  two  steamboat  firemen;  four  pilots;  two  boatmen;  agent  for 
stage  and  boat  companies;  steamboat  captain;  steamboat  mate;  sailor; 
runner  for  P.  H.  serving-man;  draper;  ten  students;  railroad  warehouse- 
man; ra««road  watchman;  two  miners;  mail-man;- agent  Sunday  School 
Union;  section  boss  on  railroad;  steamlioat  hand. 

Richland  County,  1860: 
Richland,  stage  driver;  miner;  two  gentlemen. 
Buena  Vista,  student. 
Eagle,  two  miners. 
Ithaca,  speculator;  two  gentlemen. 
Richmond,  two  miners;  ferryman;  gentleman. 
Richwood.  ferryman;  raftsman;  gentleman. 
Willow,  gentleman. 
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PART  V. 


Laws  Governing  5tate  Officers,   Departments, 

Boards,  Commissions,  Institutions, 

Agents  and  Agencies. 


The  laws  of  the  state  not  being  readily  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  it  is  hoped  that  the  compilation  of  laws,  which  fol- 
low, will  prove  of  service  to  those  seeking  information  as  to  the 
business  of  the  state  and  the  legal  relation  of  the  various  de- ' 
partments  to  each  other.  In  presenting  this  information,  the 
general  object  in  view  has  been  to  exhibit  in  a  condensed  form 
the  powers,  duties  and  privileges  of  each  of  the  various  officers 
and  agencies,  departments,  boards,  commissions  and  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  and  also  the  expenses  attending  each  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  classified  for  ready 
comparison. 

The  synopsis  has  been  made  from  the  Wisconsin  Statutes  of 
1898  as  amended  by  the  Session  laws  of  1899  and  1901.  The 
references  are  to  sections  and  pages  of  the  Statutes  and  Session 
laws  as  indicated,  which  should  be  consulted  if  more  definite  or 
specific  infonnation  is  desired. 

The  relation  existing  between  the  Governor,  Secretary  of 
State  and  State  Treasurer,  and  tlie  other  officers  and  depart- 
ments makes  it  necessary  to  recite  their  duties  and  powers 
rather  more  specifically  than  is  attempted  in  treating  the  other 
elective  officers  and  employes  of  the  state  government  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  Executive.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  various  heads  of  state  departments  have  many 
duties  to  perform  in  connection  with  each  other,  the  act  of  one 
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being  necessary  to  supplement  or  make  valid  the  act  of  an- 
other. Because  of  this,  under  the  laws  relating  to  the  Gk>ver- 
nor  there  is  shown  his  special  duty  or  power  in  connection  with 
the  several  departments,  institutions  or  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment 

The  expenses  of  each  office,  department,  board  or  institution 
are  compiled  from  the  reports  (for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1900)  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Property  and  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing,  all  of 
which  are  bound  in  one  volume. 

All  branches  of  the  state  government,  including  boards,  so- 
cieties and  institutions  whose  disbursements  have  not  been  re- 
cently treated  as  under  the  control  of  the  state  Auditor,  are  af- 
fected by  the  provisions  of  chapter  433  of  the  laws  of  1901, 
which  provides  that  all  money  collected  by  officers,  agents  or 
employees  of  the  state  or  any  of  its  ingftitutions,  departments, 
boards,  societies  and  commissions,  or  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
state,  shall  be  paid  promptly  into  the  state  treasury  and  not  paid 
out  except  on  warrants  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  capacity 
as  Auditor  on  itemized  vouchers  in  favor  of  the  claimants. 
Provision  is  also  made  by  the  accounting  system,  which  was 
adopted  pursuant  to  chaper  133,  of  the  laws  of  1899,  and  pro- 
vided to  be  established  by  chapter  433,  laws  of  1901,  which  will 
include  in  the  records  of  the  Auditor  from  day  to  day  the  item- 
ized current  expenses  of  state  boards,  societies,  commissions  and 
institutions  that  have  heretofore  drawn  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  their  support  in  lump  sums  and  have  disbursed  the 
money  free  from  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  state  au- 
thorities. 

The  anticipated  effect  of  this  law  is  that  state  officers  who  are 
called  upon  to  pass  upon  public  expenditures  will  be  able  to  as- 
certain at  all  times  the  exact  condition  of  each  fund,  the  unused 
balance  thereof  available,  the  current  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  each  and  all  of  the  departments  of  government  includ- 
ing the  charitable,  reformatory,  educational  and  penal  institu- 
tions, the  Board  of  Control,  the  Board  of  University  Regents, 
the  Board  of  Normal  School  Kegents,  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety to  the  officers,  agents,  employes  thereof  and  to  every  per- 
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son,  officer,  agent  or  employee  who  by  virtue  of  his  office  receives 
and  collects  any  money  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  state  or  any  of 
its  agencies. 

The  act  referred  to,  which  is  given  in  full  below,  provides 
that  the  Governor  shall  establish  the  proposed  system  and  may 
make  changes  in  order  to  adopt  it  to  various  departments,  pro- 
vided that  certain  fundamental  requirements  named  in  the  act 
are  observed. 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  declared : 

"The  Secretary  of  State,  being  made  Auditor  by  the  constitu- 
tion, his  function  as  such  can  not  be  transferred  wholly  or 
partly  to  any  otlier  person  or  officer."  -  (10  Wis.,  star  page  525, 
and  82  Wis.,  39.)  But  notwithstanding  this,  many  laws  have 
been  enacted  during  recent  years  in  which  language  has  been 
used  giving  a  color  of  authority  for  auditing  to  be  done  by  of- 
ficers or  members  of  Boards  in  charge  of  state  business.  This 
has  resulted  in  unbearable  confusion. 

The  act  adopting  the  proposed  plan  of  accounting  to  be  in- 
stalled under  the  Governor's  direction  in  effect  abrogates  all 
such  provisions  of  law,  many  of  which,  however,  are  included 
in  this  compilation  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  final 
effect  of  certain  provisions  which  may  be  modified  by  the 
Executive. 
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CHAPTER  433. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  a  central  system  of  accounting  for  all  state  officers 
and  state  institutions. 

Governor  to  establlBh  Central  Accounting  System.  He  may  employ  assistants. 
Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  take  such  ac- 
tion, and  to  employ  such  assistants  as  in  his  discretion  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  effectively  establish  in  this  state  a  central  sys- 
tem of  state  accounting  so  that  said  system  when  established 
shall  apply  to  all  departments  of  the  state  and  to  all  charitable, 
penal,  reformatory  and  educational  institutions  of  the  state,  and 
to  the  state  board  of  control,  the  board  of  regents  of  the  normal 
schools,  the  regents  of  the  university  of  Wisconsin,  the  state  his- 
torical society  and  to  the  officers,  agents  and  employes  of  the 
same,  and  to  each  and  every  board,  society,  commission,  associa- 
tion, and  to  every  officer,  agent  or  employe  thereof  or  of  the  state 
who  by  virtue  of  his  office  receives,  collects  or  disburses  any 
money. 

All  state  Departments,  all  Char.  Ref.,  Penal  and  Educational  Instltutfono,  all 
Societies,  Boards,  Commissions.  Branches  and  Agencies  and  all  persons, 
officers,  agents  or  employes  thereof  or  of  the  state  are  Includeq  In  the 
system  and  shall  make  such  reports  as  the  governor  may  require. 

Section  2.    All  persons,  boards,  officers  and  agents  mentioned 

in  section  one  of  this  act  shall  make  reports  in  such  form  and 

of  such  facts  as  may  be  required  by  the  governor  in  order  to 

put  said  system  into  practice. 


System  adopted  under  Ch.  133,  L.  lS9l»,  to  be  established  ex'^ept  as  changed  by 
governor  to  adapt  It  to  various  departments;  provided,  however,  that  it 
shall  require  that— 

Section  3.  The  system  provided  and  adopted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  133  of  the  laws  of  1899,  shall  so  far  as  practica- 
ble be  carried  into  effect  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  changed 
by  the  governor  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  several  departments 
mentioned  in  section  one,  of  this  act;  provided  that  the  system 
adopted  shall  require: 

All  state  money  received  by  every  person  on  behalf  of  state  or  any  of  the  institutions, 
boards,  commissions,  departments,  etc.,  etc.,  named  above,  shall  bo  deposited 
with  the  treasurer  every  week  or  oftener  if  (iovernor  requires,  accompanied  by 
ezplaoattiry  statement  an  Qovemor  may  require. 

1st.  That  all  moneys  collected  or  received  by  each  and  every 
person  for  or  in  behalf  of  the  state,  or  in  behalf  of  any  of  the 
boards,  associations,  commissions,  societies  or  institutions  men- 
tioned in  section  one,  of  this  act,  shall  be  by  him  deposited  with, 
or  transmitted  to  the  state  treasury  or  to  a  state  depository  des- 
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ignated  by  the  treasurer.  Such  deposit  shall  In  every  case  be 
made  at  least  once  a  week  and  oftener  if  required  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  at  the  time  of  the  transmission  or  deposit  a  statement 
-  in  such  form  as  the  governor  may  designate  showing  the  amount 
of  such  collection,  from  whom  and  for  what  purpose  or  on  what 
account  the  same  was  received,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  treas- 
urer. 

Treasurer  to  Issue  his  receipt  therefor,  countersigned  by  Secretary  of  State. 

2nd.  The  treasurer  shall  transmit  to  every  person,  depositing 
money  with  him  a  receipt  therefor  countersigned  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state. 

Money  shall  be  paid  out  only  on  warrants  signed  by  Secretary  of  State  on  item- 
ized vouchers  showing  for  wliat  purpose  draft  has  been  transacted. 

3rd.  No  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  except 

on  warrant  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  state,  who  shall  require 

in  all  cases  an  Itemized  voucher  showing  for  what  purpose  the 

debt  has  been  contracted. 

Official  receipt  blanks  to  be  prescribed  by  Governor  and  prepared  and  Issued  by 
Secretary  of  State  to  all  persons  who  receive  money  for  state  or  Its 
instltutldns.  boards,  commissions,  soclet\es.  etc.;  Secretary  of  State  to 
charge  such  blanks  to  such  persons  and  require  an  accounting  therefor. 

4t^.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  prepare  official  blank  receipts 
in  such  form  as  the  governor  shall  prescribe,  and  furnish  such 
ofilcial  receipts  to  each  person  who  collects  or  receives  any  money 
for  or  on  behalf  of  the  state,  or  for  any  of  the  boards,  associa- 
tions, commissions,  societies  or  institutions  mentioned  in  section 
one  of  this  act,  and  such  person  shall  issue  such  official  receipts 
to  each  person  from  whom  he  shall  receive  any  money.  All  such 
official  receipts  shall  be  numbered  consecutively,  and  the  secre- 
tary o-f  state  shall  keep  a  true  account  of  all  such  receipts  fur- 
nished to  any  person  and  require  of  such  person  a  true  account- 
ing for  the  same. 

Certificates  of  proper  officers  or  boards  as  to  correctness  of  accounts  to  .be 
evidence  thereof. 

Section  4.  The  certificate  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  normal  schools,  the  regents  of  the  university  of 
Wisconsin,  the  state  board  of  control,  or  the  proper  officers  of 
any  other  beard  or  commission  organized  or  established  by  ths 
state,  shall  in  all  cases  be  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  any  ac- 
count which  may  be  certified  by  them. 

Those  Issuing  official  receipts,  except  In  the  manner  provided,  guilty  of  mis- 
demeanor. 

Section  .5    Any  person  who  shall  issue  or  deliver  such  official 

receipt  or  pass  or  utter  the  same  except  in  the  manner  required 

by  law  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

24 
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If  any  ixTSon,  oflioor,  agent,  board,  etc.,  etc.,  mentioned  in  Sec.  1  falls  to  com- 
ply with  tills  net.  all  moneys  due  such  person  may  l)e  withheld  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  If  Governor  approves. 

Section  6.  In  case  any  person,  officer,  agent,  board  or  associa- 
tion mentioned  in  section  one  of  tliis  act  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  make  such  deposits  of  money  or  to  make  such  reports  as 
shall  be  required  of  them  by  this  act,  the  secretary  of  state  shall 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  withhold  all  moneys  due  such 
person  until  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with. 

Appropriations  of  sums  sufficient  to  carry  out  this  act. 

Section  7.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage  and  publication. 
Approved  May  15,  1901. 
Published  May  22,  1901. 


LEGISLATURE. 


Legislative  power. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  an  assembly. 
The  number  of  members  of  the  assembly  shall  never  be^  less  than 
54  nor  more  than  100.     The  senate  shall  consist  of  a  number 
not  more  than  1-3  nor  less  than  1-4  of  the  number  of  assembly 
members. 

Const.,  art.  4,  sec.  1,  p.  78;  sec.  2,  p.  83. 

Election — Qualification. 

This  art  provides  how  members  shall  be  chosen  and  what  their 
qualifications  shall  be. 

Const.,  art.  4,  sees.  4,  5  and  6,  pp.  84,  85. 

Oaths  of  members,  who  may  administer. 

This  sec.  provides  as  to  oaths  of  members,  and  who  may  admin- 
ister the  same. 

Wis.   Stats.,   sec.  100,  p.  231. 

Compensation  and  mileage  of  members. 

Upon  the  issue  of  a  certificate  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  sen- 
ate and  assembly  and  countersigned  by  the  chief  clerk,  show- 
ing that  such  member  has  taken  the  official  oath  and  the  num- 
ber of  miles  ti*aveled  by  him  in  going  to  and  from  the  place 
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of  meeting  of  the  legislature,  the  amount  of  mileage  and  salary 
to  which  each  member  is  entitled  shall  be  audited  and  paid 
out  of  the  treasury. 

Wis.  Slats.,  soc.  no,  p.  234. 

At  the  close  of  each  session  of  the  leg.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  publish  in  the  state  official  state  paper  a  full  list  of  the 
accounts  audited. 

Wis.  Stats.,  soc.  113,  p.  236. 

This  act  provides  conditions  under  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  Auditor  may  approve  vouchers  for  transportation. 
Ch.  426,   L.  1901. 

Sessions. 

The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  shall  commence  at  12  o'clock 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  January  of  each  odd  numbered 
year,  and  no  oftc-ner  unless  the  Governor  shall  convene  a  spe- 
cial session  and  when  so  convened  no  business  except  as  shall 
be  necessary  shall  be  transacted. 

wis.  Stats.,  soc.  99,  J).  231. 
Const.,  art.  4,  sec.  11,  p.  87. 
(.'on»t.,  art.  5,  sec  4,  i».  96. 

Joint  commiitees. 

At  the  commencement  of  every  session  of  the  legislature  there  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  respective  houses  two  joint  standing  com- 
mittees with  duties  as  herein  prescribed. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  106,  p.  233.  • 

Officers. 

Elach  house  shall  choose  its  own  officers  and  the  senate  shall  choose 
a  temporary  president  when   the  Lieutenant  Governor  shall 
not  attend  as  president  or  shall  act  as  Governor. 
Const.,  art.  4,  sec.  9,  p.  S6. 

This  act  limits  the  number,  prescribes  the  duties  and  fixes  the  com- 
pensation of  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  legislature. 

Ch.  438.   L.  1901. 

Note. — This  act  is  so  comprehensive  and  the  provisions  of  such 
character  that  it  can  not  Intelligently  be  condensed  to  the  limit 
of  this  pamphlet.  For  this  reason  it  Is  considered  wise  to  re- 
fer to  the  act  itself  for  Information  under  this  head. 

Rules. 

Elach  house  may  detenulnc  the  rules  of  Its  own  proceedings. 
Const.,  art.  4,  hoc.  8,  p.  86. 
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Immunity  of  members  from  arrest;  contempt.  * 

No  oflfit^er  of  the  senate  or  assembly,  while  in  actual  attendance 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  be  liable  to  arreet  on  civil 
process. 
Each  house  may  punish  as  for  a  contempt 
Wis.  Stats.,  sees.  101,  102,  p.  231. 

May  confer  powers. 

The  legislature  may  confer  upon  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the 
several  counties  of  the  states  such  powers  of  a  local,  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  character  as  they  shall  from  time  to 
time  prescribe. 

Const.,  art.  4,  sec.  22,  p.  91. 

Municipal  corporations. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  and  they  are  hereby  em- 
powered to  provide  for  the  organization  of  cities  and  villages 
and  to  restrict  their  power  of  taxation,  assessment,  contract- 
ing debts  and  loaning  their  credit 
Const.,  art.  11,  sec.  3,  p.  122. 

Legislature  may  restrict  powers. 

The  legislature  may  at  any  time  limit  or  restrict  the  powers  of  any 
corporation  organized  under  any  law,  and  for  Just  cause  annul 
the  same  and  prescribe  such  mode  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
settlement  of  its  affairs. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1768f  p.  1276. 

Witnesses,  how  subpoenaed. 

All  subpoenas  issued  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  attendance  of 
witnesses  before  any  committee  of  the  legislature  or  either 
house  thereof,  shall  be  signed  by  the  presiding  officer  and  chief 
clerk  of  the  senate  or  assembly. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  122,  p.  237. 

Inspection  of  books. 

The  legislature  or  any  committee  thereof  may  at  any  time  inspect 
the  books,  papers  or  transactions  of  the  Treasurer. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sees.  157-5,  p.  250. 

Removal  of  judges. 

Any  judge  of  the  supreme  court  or  circuit  court  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  address  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  if  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  concur  therein.  But  no  judge  may 
be  removed  unless  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  him  has  been 
served. 

Wis,  Stats.,  see.  13,  p.  108. 
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Stationery, 

The  legislature  shall  be  supplied  with  all  necessary  stationery  to 
be  furnished  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  114,  p.  236. 

Blue-hook, 

The  Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics 
shall  cause  to  be  printed  biennially  for  the  use  of  the  senate 
and  assembly  a  book  denominated  the  "blue  book  of  Wiscon- 
sin/' to  contain  matter  as  herein  provided. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  119,  p.  236,  amended  by  ch.  406,  L.  1901. 

Documents,  laws, 
,    E«ach  member  of  the  legislature  shall  receive  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Property  one  copy  of  the  journals  of  the  sen- 
ate and  assembly,  of  the  public  documents  and  one  of  the  laws. 
Wis.  Stat&,  sec.  350,  p.  320. 

Copies  of  reports  of  state  officers. 

There  shall  be  delivered  to  the  legislature  which  convenes  in  regu- 
lar session  next  after  the  close  of  the  biennial  fiscal  term,  for 
the  use  of  the  members,  the  number  of  copies  of  the  reports 
of  the  state  offtcers,  boards  and  departments  herein  specified. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  353,  p.  321. 

This  act  provides  for  submitting  to  the  people  a  constitutional 
amendment  giving  the  legislature  power  to  pass  general  bank- 
ing law. 

Ch.  73.  L.  1901. 


DISBURSEMENTS   ON   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   LEGISLATURE. 
For  tlie  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Printing  journals  and  enrolled  acts  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  Includ- 
ing cost  of  paper  and  waste' per  report  Commissioners  of  Printing 12.237  68 

Printing  Bine  Book  photographs  5,331  55 

Publishing  laws  of  general  interest  200  00 

Total  17,769  23 

Pages  204  and  488  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1900. 

Note.— During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1S99,  there  was  a  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  expense.  Including  publishing  laws  In  newspapers,  was  $200,597.01. 
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GOVERNOR. 

Executive  power. 

In  the  Goveinor  is  vested  the  executive  power  of  the  state. 
Const  ,  art.  5,  sec.  1,  p.  96. 

Eligibility. 

He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  qualified  elector 
of  this  state. 

Const.,  art.  5,  soo.  2,  p.  96. 

Election. 

He  "shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  state  at  the 
times  and  places  of  choosing  members  of  legislature."  He 
shall  be  chosen  at  the  general  election  each  even-numbered 
year  and  the  term  shall  commence  the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary succeeding. 

Cf  nst..  art.  5.  sec.  3,  p.  96. 
W\8,  Stats.,  see.  12S,  p.  244>. 

Duties  as  to  laws  and  state  business. 

He  shall  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  and  transact 
necessary  business  with  officers  of  the  government. 

Const.,  art.  5,  see.  4,  p.  96. 

State  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction. 

Ho  shall  defend  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  state  as 
herein  provided. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1,  p.  136. 

Compensation. 

His  compensation  is  $5,000  annually  in  full  for  all  expenses. 

C<»nst.,  art.  n,  see.  5,  p.  97. 
Wis.  Stnts.,  sor,  17<»,  p.  259. 

Contingent  fund. 

He  shall  render  a   statement  to  the  legislature  of  all  payments 
made  from  contingent  fund  appropriated. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  Vil.  p.  24:5. 

$2,000  was  appropriated  annually  for  1901  and  1902  to  Governor's 
contingent  fund. 

Cli.  32.  L.  1901. 

Privaie  secretary,   executive  clerk  and  other  assistants  and  compen- 
sat  ion  therefor.  , 

Hv^  may  appoint -n  private  secretary,  who  shall  have  charge  of  pa- 
l>ers,  documents  and  records. 
Wis.  Stats.,  see.  129,  p.  240. 
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He  may  appoint  an  executive  clerk  and  fix  his  salary. 
Private  secretary's  annual  salary  is  $1,600. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  170,  p.  2Z9. 

Note. — The  person  filling  this  oflftce  is  usually  appointed  militai-y 
secretary  at  $1,200  salary,  making  total  compensation  $2,800 
annually. 

The  Governor  may  appoint  a  stenographer  and  a  messenger  and 
such  help  as  he  deems  necessary  in  his  oflftce  and  fix  compen- 
sation therefor. 

Wis.    stats..   80C.   169t>,   |>.   258,   amended   by  ch.   290,    L.   1899,   p.   511, 
/  araemUHl  by  ch.  419,  L.  1901. 

Postage. 

He  may  procure  for  his  office  at  state  expense  necessary  postage 
for  his  official  correspondence. 
Wisf.  Stats.,  see.  169,  p.  258. 

Statiottery. 

He  or  his  private  secretary  may  procure  stationery  for  his  office 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property. 
Wis.  Stuts..  sec.  290,  p.  :«)!. 

Executive  seal. 

The  executive  privy  seal,  a  written  description  of  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  Secretary  of  State,  shall  be  the  seal  of  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Governor,  with  which  all  of  his  official  cer- 
tificates shall   be  authenticatjed. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  98,  p.  2S0. 

This  act  authorizes  him  to  loan  two  Wisconsin  battle  flags  to  the 

Gen.  Grant  Monument  Association  in  New  York  city. 
:  Ch.  275.  L.  1901. 

This  act  makes  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Governor  to  re- 
engrave  and  restore  the  great  and  lesser  seal. 
Ch.  3«.   r..  1901. 

His  relation  to  the  legislature. 

The  Governor  shall  communicate  to  the  legislature  the  condition 
of  the  state  and  make  recommendations. 

Const.,  art.  5,  sec.   10,   p.  9S. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  137,  p.  243. 

He  shall  expedite  memsuros  resolved  upon  by  the  legislature. 
He  may  convene  the  legislature  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
Const.,  art.  5,  aw.  4,  p.  96. 
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In  case  of  resignation  of  Governor  such  resignation  shall  be  made 
to  the  legislature.  ^ 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  961,  p.  763. 

Whenever  the  Governor  shall  be  authorized  to  make  any  appoint- 
ment to  office  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  the  legislature  shall  not  be  in  session  at  the  time 
such  office  should  be  filled,  he  may  fill  such  office  and  make  ap- 
pointment thereto,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  senate  at  the 
next  succeeding  session  of  the  legislature,  and  all  such  appoint- 
ments shall  be  as  valid  and  effectual  from  the  time  when  the 
same  may  be  so  made  until  twenty  days  after  such  meeting  of 
the  legislature  as  if  he  possessed  the  absolute  power  of  ap- 
pointment 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  137a,  p.  243. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  an  elective  state  office  the  Governor 
shall  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  perform  duties  thereof  until 
vacancy  is  regularly  filled. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  965,  p,  765. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  during  recess  of  legislature  in  an  officfe 
where  confirmation  of  senate  is  necessary,  the  Governor  may, 
as  provided  in  this  section,  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  per-, 
form  the  duties  of  such  office. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  966,  p.  766. 

He  shall  sign  bills  from  the  legislature  if  approved;  If  not,  return 
them. 

Const.,  art.  5,  sec.  10,  p.  98. 

-        He  shall  notify  the  proper  house  where  bills  originated  when  acts 
of  the  legislature  become  laws. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  ISO,  p.  240. 

He  shall  deposit  with  the  Secretary  of  State  the  acts  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  legislature  that  become  laws. 
Wis.  stats.,  see.  130,  p.  240. 

He  shall  transmit  to  the  legislature  the  Normal  School  Regents* 
reports. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  410,  p.  341. 

;'  Two  thousand  copies  of  his  message  to  the  legislature  shall  be 

"  printed. 

J-.  Wis.  stats.,  sec.  335c,  p.  314. 

I'  He  may  have  125  copies  of  the  Blue  Book. 


h- 


Wis.  stats.,  sec.  121,  p. 
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He  shall  report  biennially  to  the  legislature  the  condition  of  the 
state  institutions. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  137,  p.  243. 

He  shall  appoint  a  legislative  visiting  committee  for  institutions 
under  the  Board  of  Control  before  Dec.  1  after  each  general 
election,  one  from  the  senate  elect  and  one  from  the  assembly 
elect 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  562b,  p.  414. 

He  shall  appoint  three  members  of  the  legislature  to  confer  with 
the  legislature  of  Minnesota  in  regard  to  taxation. 

Ch.  8.  L.  1901. 

Rewards. 

He  may  offer  rewards,  not  exceeding  $500,  for  the  apprehension 
and  delivery  of  persons  committing  crimes  and  shiEill  certify 
his  determination  as  to  the  same  as  herein  provided. 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  132,  p.  241. 

Notaries  Public. 

He  shall  appoint  for  each  county  one  or  more  notaries  public,  qual- 
ified electors  or  females  21  years  old  or  over,  for  a  term  of  four 
years  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  StatH.,  sec.  173,  p.  263. 

Bkich  applicant  for  notary  public  shall  give  a  bond  of  $500  to  the 
Governor  as  herein  provided. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  174,  p.  264. 

Commissioners  of  deeds. 

The  Governor  may  appoint  one  or  more  commissioners  of  deeds 
for  Wisconsin  in  other  states;  term  four  years,  unless  sooner 
removed. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  182,  p.  267. 
Pardons. 

He  may  grant  pardons,  and  communicate  to  the  legislature  each 
case  of  pardon  granted,  with  reasons. 
Const.,  art.  5,  sec.  6,  p.  97;  sec.  4,  p.  96. 

He  may  make  rules  governing  applications  for  pardons.    ESach  ap- 
plication shall  be  accompanied  by  papers  provided  for  by  sec, 
4857.     See  pages  2868.  2669,  2870,  of  Wis.  Stats. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  4861.  p.  2867. 

Fees  and  expenses  of  proceeding  to  determine  whether  conditional 
pardons  have  been  violated,  must  be  approved  by  the  Governor 
before  being  paid. 

Win.  Stats.,  sec.  4863,  p.  2870. 
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Lands, 

He  may  convey  lands  that  may  be  required  by  the  United  States 
government,  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2,  p.  136. 

He  may  convey  lands  to  the  United  States  for  lighthouse  purposes. 
Wis,  Stats.,  sec.  3,  p.  137. 

He  may  receive  from  the  United  States  the  5%  net  proceeds  of 
sales  of  Wisconsin  lands  as  approved  by  act  of  congress  of 
Aug.  6,  1846,  and  execute  proper  vouchers  therefor. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  133,  p.  243. 

He  may  issue  land  patents,  and  duplicate  patents  when  originals 
are  lost. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  135,  p.  242. 

Land  patents  issued  by  the  Governor  are  to  be  deposited  with  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  135,  p.  242. 

8wamp-land  and  icar-cJaim  matters. 

H«3  is  authorized  hereby  to  do,  or  procure  done,  whatever  he  thinks 
necessary  as  to  swamp-laud  and  war-claim  matters  with  the 
United  States. 

Chaps.  'XiK  295,  L.  1S90,  pp.  457,  518. 

Elections. 

He  shall  procure  presidential  election  returns  as  herein  provided. 

Wis.  Stats.,  .see.  94e,  p.  218. 

It  is  his  duty  to  certify  election  of  United  States  senator  to  presi- 
dent United  States  senate. 

Wis.  stats.,  sees.  94v,  94aa,  i»p.  226,  227. 

Ho  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  vacancies  in  either  house  of 
legislature. 

Coust.,  art.  5,  .see.  H,  p.  88. 

He  may  direct  special  elections  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  Stats.,  see.  94m,  p.  222. 

Patents  to  I'ailroads. 

He  shall  sign  patents  to  railroad  companies  in  connection  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  under  conditions  provided  for  in  this 
section. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1820,  p.  1342. 
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Ho  may  issue  new  patent  to  railway  corporation,  giving  the  exe- 
cution and  delivery  of  preceding  patent 
Win.  Slats.,  sec.  135ii,  p.  242. 

Puhlic  institutions. 

He  is  authorized  to  visit  and  inspect  public  institutions  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  state  appropriations. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  136,  p.  243. 

Approval  of  bonds. 

To  approve  the  amount  of  bond  of  corporations  conducting  private 
asylums  receiving  non-resident  patients. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  17S6a,  p.  1307. 

He  may  approve  of  state  building  contractors'  bonds  as  herein  pro- 
vided. 

rhaps.  292,  296,  I..  1S99,  pp.  515,  519. 

Reports  of  officers  and  boards. 

He  shall  receive  annual  reports  of  officers  and  heads  of  state  de- 
partments, unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sor.  333,  p.  313. 

Military  commission. 

He  may  furnish  a  duplicate  military  commission  to  any  officer  of 
the  Wisconsin  regiments,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  loss  of 
original. 

AVls.  Stats.,  sec.  134a,  p.  242. 

Demanding  fugitives. 

He  may  demand  fugitives  from  justice  from  other  states.  See  also 
sec.  4844,  page  2885,  and  sec.  4845,  page  2889. 

Wis.   Stats.,  sor.  4S43.  p.  2SG3. 

Warrants. 

He  may  issue  warrants  on  demands  of  other  states.  See  sec.  4848, 
page  2866. 

Wis.  Stats.,  soc.  4S47.  p    2S66.  . 

Arbor  and  Labor  days. 

Ho  may  designate  Arbor,  Bird  and  Labor  days. 

Wis.  Stats.,  set;.  ]37h,  p.  213. 

Examining  unused  property. 

He,  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer,  shall  examine 
any  chattel  property  not  in  use  and  direct  sale  thereof  as  here- 
in provided. 

Wis.  stats.,  soc.  294,  p.  302. 
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All  state  officers,  heads  ot  departments,  chiefs  of  bureaus  and 
boards,  shall  on  or  before  January  10  each  odd-numbered  year 
deliver  to  the  Governor  a  concise  and  detailed  report  of  all 
reo^pts  and  expenditures  of  their  office,  department  or  board 
for  the  biennial  term  ending  the  first  Monday  in  January,  and 
shall  make  a  detailed  statement  for  the  corresponding  years  of 
the  two  preceding  terms. 

Ch.  97.  L.  1901. 

HIS  BEL.\TION  TO  THE   SECRETARY  OF   STATE. 

Employing  counsel. 

Ho  may,  in  connection  with  tl^e  Secretary  of  State,  employ  counsel 
to  assist  the  Attorney  General,  and  fix  the  compensation  there- 
for. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  131,  p.  241. 

Apportioning  funds. 

He  rilay,  in  connection  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treas- 
urer, apportion  funds  in  the  treasury. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1069a.  p.  827. 

Transferring  funds. 

His  consent  is  necessary  to  the  transferring  of  trust  funds  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer  and 
Attorney  General. 

Ch.  147,  L.  1899,  p.  217. 

Executing  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

He  shall,  in  connection  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treas- 
urer, execute  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  whenever  commis- 
sioners of  public  lands  purchase  state  bonds,  as  herein  pro- 
vided. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  259,  p.  294. 

HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  STATE  TREASURER. 

Proceeds^  sates  of  land. 

He  shall  pay  into  the  state  treasury  moneys  received  from  the 
United  States,  being  5%  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school  fund. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  133,  p.  242. 

Treasurer's  reports. 

He  shall  receive  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  quarterly  or  oftener 
if  required,  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  the  office  and  any  in- 
formation he  shall  require. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sees.  157-7,  p.  251. 
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This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  the  Governor  to  be 
made  before  January  10  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

He  shall  receive  from  the  Treasurer  a  full  and  detailed  report  of 
an  moneys  received  and  paid  out  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
term  within  10  days  after  September  30  each  even-numbered 
year. 

Wi8,  Stats.,  sees.  157-«,  p.  261. 

Examining  treasury. 

He,  with  the  Attorney  General,  shall  once  each  quarter  examine 
the  books  of  the  State  Treasurer  and  see  that  all  moneys  are 
in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury  or  in  the  several  state  deposi- 
tories. In  case  of  a  deficiency  he  shall  require  the  Treasurer 
to  make  it  up.  (See  sec.  157—5,  page  250,  of  Wis.  Stats.,  1898.) 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  159,  p.  262. 

Treasurer's  hond. 

Ho  shall  approve  of  the  bond  of  the  Treasurer  which  bond  shall 
be  $100,000.00,  and  shall  be  filed  in  executive  office. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  163,  p.  249. 

.  He  may  require  an  additional  bond  of  the  Treasurer  not  exceeding 
the  funds  in  the  treasury. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  154,  p.  249. 

HIS    RELATION    TO   THE    ATTORNEY    GENEBAl.. 

Actions  and  proceedings. 

He  may  instruct  the  Attorney  General  to  appear  for  the  state  and 
prosecute  or  defend  actions  and  proceedings. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  163-1,  p.  255. 

,He  may  direct  the  Attorney  General  to  appear  and  prosecute  ac- 
tions against  banks  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  3220,  p.  2214. 

May  require  examinations. 

He  may  require  the  Attorney  General  to  examine  corporations  as 
herein  provided. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1766.  p.  1275. 

Bond. 

The  Attorney  General's  bond  shall  be  in  the  sum  of  $10,000.00  and 
8u5]ect  to  the  Governor's  approval. 
^ Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  161,  p.  254. 
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Ills  RELATION  TO  IIIE  lASURANCE  COMMISSIONEE. 

Munt  examine  books  and  records.    . 

He  shall,   in   connection  with  the   Secretary  of   State  and   State 
Treasurer  examine  and  audit  quarterly  the  books  and  records 
of  the  insurance  department. 
Wis.  Stats.,  SCO.  1972c,  p.  1487. 

Reports. 

He  shall  receive  the  annual,  report  made  by  the  Insurj^nce  Com- 
missioner, to  cover  the  general  conduct  and  condition  of  com- 
panies doing  business  in  this  state  arranged  in  tabular  form 
or  in  abstracts,  in  classes,  according  to  different  kinds  of  in- 
surance. 

Wis.  St4it«.,  sec.  1972b,  p.  1486. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  January  10  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

On  the  first  day  of  each  month,  he  shall  receive  a  detailed  report 
of  the  receipts  during  the  preceding  month  from  the  Insurance 
Commissioner. 

Wis.   stats.,  sec.  1972c,  p.  1487. 

Bond.  i 

The  bond  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  which  shall  be  $20,000.00^ 
is  subject  to  the  Goveruor*s  approval. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1967,  p.  1183. 

HIS   RELATION    TO   THE    RAILROAD    COMMISSIONER. 

Report. 

On  or  liefore  the  first  Monday  in  December,  each  odd-numbered 
year,  he  shall  receive  the  report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioner. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1795,  'p.  1:^22. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  January  10  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  1901. 

Bond. 

IJond  of  Railroad  Commissioner  to  bo  approved  by  Governor. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1793,  p.  n. 
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HIS  RELATION  TQ  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Report. 

He  shall  receive  the  report  of  the  State  Super  Id  tendent,  including 
in  his  Import  an  account  of  all  dictionaries  sold,  on  or  before 
the  10th  day  of  December,  each  even-numbered  year. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sees.  166-8,  p.  257. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  97.  L.  1901. 


HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  DAIRV   AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER. 

« 

Appointments. 

He  shall,  by  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  senate,  appoint  a  Dairy 
and  Food  CJommissioner  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1410,  p.  1058. 

His  approval  is  necessary  before  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
may  appoint  an  assistant,  a  chemist,  an  agent  and  a  special 
counsel. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1410,  p.  1058. 

Farm  Institutes. 

He  may  authorize  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  to  assist  at 
•"farm  institutes." 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1410d,  p.  1060. 

Report, 

He  shall  receive  the  report  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
after  Sept.  30,  each  even-numbered  year. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1410,  p.  1058. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gover- 
nor before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

Approval  of  accounts. 

His  approval  is  required  of  the  accounts  for  making  analysis  (for 
which  ?600  is  provided)  of  dairy  and  food  products. 
Wis.  Stats.,  .sec.  1410c,  p.  1060. 
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HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 

Appointment, 

He  shall  appoint  a  suitable  person  as  Superintendent  of  Public 
Property  for  a  tern^  of  two  years,  term  commencing  at  same 
time  as  elective  state  offices,  until  his  successor  qualifies,  unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  Governor. 
Wis.  Stats.,  Bee.  286,  p.  299. 

Report. 

He  shall  receive  the  annual  (Sept.  30)  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Property  in  detail  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  his 
ofllce. 

Wis.  StatB.,  sec.  291,  p.  301. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gover- 
nor before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97.  L.  1901. 

Bond. 

His  approval  is  required  of  the  bond,  which  shaft  be  for  $15,000.00, 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Pro4)erty,  and  said, bond  shall 
be  preserved  in  the  executive  office. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  286,  p.  299. 

Improvements, 

His  advice  and  consent  is  required  before  the  improvements  herein 
provided  for  may  be  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Property. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  288,  p.  300. 

His  advice  is  necessary  where  appointments  are  made  under  this 
section. 

Claims  and  accounts. 

His  approval  is  required  on  all  claims  for  freight,  labor  or  pur- 
chases, except  stationery,  properly  certified  to  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Property. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  293,  p.  302. 

^'Additional  help." 

His  approval  Is  required  In  case  of  additional  help  and  compensa- 
tion therefor  appointed  and  fixed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Property.  Limited  to  $6,000  In  any  one  year,  as  herein 
provided. 

Ch.  29d,  L.  1899,  amended  by  ch.  419,  L.  1901. 
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This  act  autlw)rizes  the  Governor  to  put  a  new  ventilation  plant 
in  the  capitol  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $25,000. 
Ch.  359,  L.  1901. 

IiI8  REL^iTIOy  TO  THE  BA^'K   EXAMINER. 

Appointment  and  hand. 

He  shall  approve  of  the  appointment  and  bond  of  Bank  Examiner. 
Bond  shall  be  $25,000.00. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  2022h,  p.  1522. 

Clerk  and  stenographer. 

He  shall  approve  of  appointment  of  chief  clerk  and  stenographer  by 
the  Bank  Examiner. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2023k,  p.  1522. 

Report. 

He  shall  receive  annual  report  of  Bank  Examiner  on  the  second 
Monday  in  December. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2023r,  p.  1524. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  97.  L.  1901. 


HIS  RELATION   TO  THE   COMMISSIONER  OF   LABOR   STATISTICS. 

Appointment. 

He  shall,  with  consent  of  Senate,  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  a  term  of  two  years,  from  the  first  Monday  in 
February  in  year  appointed. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1021c,  p.  782. 

Report. 

He  shall  receive  "report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  within 
ten  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  biennial  fiscal  term. 
WI.*».   Slats.,   sec.  1021k,   p.  7S). 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  07.  L.  1901. 
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HIS  RELATION   TO   THE   FISH   AND  GAME  WABDEN. 

Appointment. 

He  may  appoint  a  Fish  and  Game  Warden  for  a  term  of  two  years 
from  date  of  appointment  and  until  his  successor  qualifies. 
Wis.   stats.,  «ec.  1498,  p.  1110. 

Approving  appointments  and  expenses  of  deputies. 

His  approval  is  required  in  case  of  appintment  of  thirty  special  dep- 
uties made  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Warden,  and  the  fixed  com- 
pensation therefor;  their  expenses  to  be' paid  on  vouchers  sub- 
ject to  his  approval. 

Wis  stats.,  sec.  1-OSa,  p.  1110,  amended  by  ch.  312,  L.  1899. 

Report. 

He  shall  receive  annual  report  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Warden; 
Wis.  stats.,  sac.  1493 1,  p.  1118. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 


HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  STATE  TREASURY  AGENT. 

Appointment. 

He  shall  appoint  a  State  Treasury  Agent,  who  shall  hold  his  ofllce 
during  the  governor's  pleasure. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1678,  p.  1158. 

Bond. 

His  approval  is  required  of  bond  of  Treasury  Agent,  which  bond 
shall  be  $5,000  with  sufficient  sureties. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1578,  p.  1158. 

Report. 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  he  shall  receive  the  report  of  the 
Treasury  Agent,  including  therein  a  statement  of  all  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  by  him  and  any  other  information  re- 
quired. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1579,  p.  1159. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  January  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 
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HIS  BELATION  TO  THE  COMMISSIOI4EBS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Report. 

Within  10  days  after  September  30th,  of  each  even-numbered  year, 
he  shall  receive  the  biennial  report  made  by  the  Ck>mmissiou- 
ers  of  Public  Lands. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  191,  p.  270. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  January  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

Approving  investments. 

His  approval  is  required  in  case  of  investment  of  funds  in  bonds  of 
the  state  or  of  the  U.  S.  directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  160,  p.  252. 

Interstate  Park  Commissioners. 

This  act  empowers  the  Governor  to  carry  on  the  work  of  acquiring 
the  lands  for  an  Inter-State  ^Park.  Grovemor  shall  appoint  a 
commission  of  three  persons  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act 

Ch.  3C6.   L.  1901. 


HIS  RELATION   TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  PUBLIC  PRINTING. 

Reports  to  he  transmitted  to  him. 

He  shall  transmit  the  reports  of  the  state  officers  and  boards,  or 
copies  thereof,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  333,  p.  313. 

Report  of  Commissioners. 

He  shall  receive  biennial  report  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Print- 
ing, wherein  shall  be  set  forth  the  cost  of  public  printing  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year,  with  their  recommendations  as  to 
any  retrenchment  that  may  be  made. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  335,  p.  313. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gover- 
nor before  January  10  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 
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HIS  RELATION   TO  THE  TAX  COMMISSIONER   AND   ASSISTANTS. 

Appointments. 

He  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
point a  Commissioner  of  Taxation  with  a  first  and  second  as- 
sistant, to  serve  for  a  term  of  10  years  from  May  1,  1899. 

Ch.  206,  L.  1899, 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1,  p.  341. 


niS   RELATION   TO  THE   COMMISSIONERS   OF  FISHERIES. 

Appointments. 

He  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  six  members  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Fisheries,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
He  shall  be  a  member  of  and  President  of  the  Board. 

wis.    suits.,    sec.   1495,   p.   1108. 


HIS  RELATION  TO  THE   STATE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

Appointments. 

He  shall  appoint  five  members  of  the  Board  of  control,  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  no  two  of  which  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment  shall  be  residents  of  the  same  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  not  all  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the  same  political 
party. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec  56la,  d,  pp.  406-7. 

Uospltal  districts.  Governor  to  act  with  Board  of  Control. 

Ho  and  the  Board  of  Control  shall  constitute  a  board  to  divide  the 
state  into  hospital  districts. 
Wis.  Stais.,  sec.  581,  p.  427. 

Approving  acts  and  contracts. 

He  shall  approve  of  contract  made  by  the  Board  of  Control  for  the 
support  of  insane  convicts  in  the  Milwaukee  Hospital  for  the 
Insane. 

Wis.  static.,   .?c    '.  Ir    p.  444. 

His  approval  is  necessary  in  case  of  removal  of  insane  convicts 
from  state  prison  to  Milwaukee  County  Insane  Hospital. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  GGlJj,  p.  411;  sec.  1944.   p.  2885. 
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He  may  discharge  reformatory  inmates  without  procedure  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  and 
the  Board  of  Control. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  4944k,  p.  2888. 

His  approval  is  necessary  In  order  to  effectuate  transfers  to  Wis- 
consin Reformatory. 

Ch.  28,  L.  1899. 

His  consent  in  writing  is  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  of  Control 
to  create  indebtedness  to  establish  manufacturing  business  or 
when  appropriation  is  insufficient  or  great  emergency  exists. 
Wl«.  Stats.,  sec.  5611,  p.  409;  sec.  563,  p.  414. 

Reports, 

He  shall  receive  biennially  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Control  in 
regard  to  the  institutions  under  their' care,  on  or  before  Dec.  1, 
in  even-numbered  years. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  561d,  p.  407. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
^    ernor  before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

He  shall  receive  twice  a  year  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Control 
regarding  the  Veterans*  Home. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  567,  p.  416. 

Provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Governor. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

This  act  authorizes  the  Board  of  Control,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  to  purchase  land  for  reformatory  not  to  exceed  1150 
per  acre. 

Ch.  289,  L.  1901. 

HIS  RELATION   TO   AGENT  TO   INVhSTIGATE   STATE  INSTITI'TIONS   OR  EMPLOYES 

THEREOF. 

Appointment  and  report. 

Ho  may  appoint  an  agent,  male  or  female,  to  make  investigations 
of  state  institutions  or  employes  thereof,  who  shall  make  a 
written  report  thereof;  the  appointee  shall  be  a  ssuitable  per- 
son, male  or  female,  whose  compensation  shall  be  |6.50  per  day 
for  each  day  a<'tually  and  necessarily  required  in  performing 
duties,  and  be  reimbursed  for  all  expenses  thereby  incurred. 
Wis.  Stats  ,  sec.  562a,  p.  413,  ameuded  by  eh.  403,  L.  1901. 
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This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

HIS    RELATION    TO    COAIMITTEE    FOK    VISITING    STATE    INSTITUTIONS. 

L  1 .    M      ,      '  ■     ■  '.I  •  • 

He  shall  appoint  a  visiting  committee  for  state  institutions  before 
December  1,  after  each  general  election,  one  from  the  senate 
elect  and  one  from  the  assembly  elect. 
Wi8.  Stats.,  &62b,  p.  414. 

UIS  RELATION  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Appointments,  < 

He  may  appoint  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  one 
from  eEUJh  congressional  district,  two  at  large,  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  only  two-thirds  of  the  members  to  be  from  the 
same  political  party. 

Wis.  Stats.,  see.  145G,  p.  1087. 

Report, 

He  shall  receive  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  or  be- 
fore Dec.  1,  each  even-numbered  year. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1458a,  p.  1088. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

Assigning  rooms  in  capitol. 

He  may  assign  rooms  in  the  capitol  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1468a,  p.  1088. 

His    RELATION    TO   THE    WISCONSIN    NATIONAL   GUARD. 

Commander-in-Chief. 

He  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  state. 

Const.,  art.  V,  sec.  4,  p.  96. 

I 
Appointments, 

He  may  appoint  on  his  staff  an  adjutant  general,  quartermaster 
general  and  surgeon  general,  one  inspector  of  small  arms  prac- 
tice, five  aides-de-camp,  two  paymasters,  one  commissary  of  sub- 
sistence, and  such  other  olflcers  as  he  may  require. 
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He  may  fix  pay  of  staff  officers  for  special  services. 
Ho  may  appoint  in   connection   with   that  officer  assistants  and 
clerks  for  the  adjutant  general. 
Ch.  228,  L.  1901. 

Note. — For  ihe  details  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
in  connection  with  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard,  ( 
the  laws  of  1901  should  be  consulted. 

Military  reservation. 

He  may  purchase  property  not  exceeding  $1,000  for  a 
Wisconsin  Military  Reservation. 

Ch.  178.  L.  1899. 

This  act  authorizes  the  appointment  by  the  Governor 
mission  of  three  or  more  to  ascertain  the  position  o 
consin  troops  in  the  campaign  and  siege  of  Vlcksburi 
essary  traveling  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  $1,000 
ated  by  this  act. 

Ch.   281.   L.   1901. 

The  said  commission  shall  report  to  the  Governor  on 

Jan.  15,  1902. 
Provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  G 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  BOAKD  OF  REGENTS  OF  U.  W. 

Appointments. 

He  shall  appoint  members  of  Board  of  Regents  of  U.  W.  ; 

of  three  years  from  the  first  Monday  of  February  o 

appointed  unless  sooner  removed.       One  member  1 

congressional  district  and  two  from  state  at  large. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  378,  p.  330. 

Report, 

He  shall  receive,  at  the  close  of  each  biennial  fiscal  t< 
tailed  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  through  their 
and  he  shall  direct  the  number  of  reports  to  be  prl 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  383.  p.  331. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  U 
emor. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 
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HIS   RELATION    TO  TlIK   BOARD   OF   REGENTS   OF   THE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

Appointvieyits. 

He  shall  appoint  ten  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal 
Schools  for  a  term  of  five  years,  commencing  the  first  Monday 
in  February  of  year  appointed.  Members  are  divided  Into  five 
classes  so  that  the  term  of  two  regents  shall  expire  each  year. 

Not  more  than  one  member  shall  reside  in  the  same  congressional 
district;  provided  that  there  are  two  normal  schools  in  the 
same  district,  there  may  be  two  regents  in  said  district. 

He  shall  fill  vacancies  for  residue  of  term  only. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  L9;J.  p.  336.  amended  by  ch.  74,  L.  1899. 

Transferring  trust  funds. 

His  approval  is  necessary  to  transfer  trust  funds  to  the  Normal 
School  fund. 

Vh.  202,  L.  1899,  p.  3S6. 

Report, 

On  Aug.  31  of  the  year  the  biennial  term  closes,  he  shall  receive 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Normal  Schools. 
Wis.  8tat8.,  sec.  410,  p.  241. 

Provides  for  an  additional  report. 

Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 


HIS    RELATION    TO    THE    SITPERVISOR    OF    INSPKrrORS    OF    ILLUMINATING    OILS. 

Appointment. 

He  shall  appoint,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  a  per- 
son as  supervisor  of  inspectors  of  illuminating  oils,  who  shall 
not  be  interested  financially  in  the  manufacture,  refining  or 
sale  of  oil,  and  who  shall  receive  $1,500  annually.  His  ap- 
proval is  necessary  in  case  of  appointment  of  deputy  inspect- 
ors and  shall  define  their  duties.  He  shall  fix  their  salary 
which,  with  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  shall  not 
exceed  8  cents  per  barrel  for  number  of  barrels  of  oil  inspected 
during  the  month.  Salary  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of 
special  fund  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  He  may 
appoint  three  persons  to  act  without  compensation  to  decide 
and  determine  the  illuminating  qualities  of  oil. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1421a.  p.  1068. 
Ch.  466,   L.  1901. 
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Repot  t. 

He  Shan  receive  the  report  of  the  supervisor  on  the  first  of  October 
of  each  even-numbered  year, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  1421c,  p.  1068. 

Provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Governor. 
Ch.  97,  L.  i901. 

HIS    RELATION   TO   THE   STATE   VETERINARIAN. 

Appointment. 

Hb  shall  appoint  a  competent  vf^terinary  surgeon  to  be  state  veteri- 
narian for  a  term  of  two  years. 
W!tf.  stats.,  sec.  1492a,  p.  1101. 

Approving  accounts. 

With  his  consent  and  approval  the  state  veterinarian  shall  be  al- 
lowed, for  experimental  purposes,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500 
annually,  which  shall  be  audited  upon  verified  accounts  and 
itemized  statement  as  herein  provided. 
He  shall  receive  biennially  the  report  of  such  ofllcer. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1492e,  p.  1103. 

His  approval  is  required«in  case  of  veterinary  surgeons  called  into 
consultation  by  the  state  veterinarian,  and  said  surgeons  shall 
be  paid  $7  per  day  and  necessary  expenses. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1492o,  p.  1103. 

Proclamafion  as  to  animal  diseases. 

He  shall  issue  a  proclamation  upon  receipt  of  notice  of  disease 
among  animals. 

Wis.  Stat«.,  sec.  Il92c,  p.  llOa. 

HIS   RELATION   TO  THE   STATE   INSPECTOR   OF   APIARIES. 

Appointment. 

He  may  appoint  a  state  inspector  of  apiaries  for  a  term  of  two 
years  and  said  inspector  shall  report  to  him  at  the  close  of  each 
calendar  year. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1494f,  p.  1107. 

HIS    RELATION    TO    THE    LFMWER    INSPECTORS. 

Appointment. 

He  may  appoint,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  lumber  inspectors,  one 
for  each  lumber  district.     Each  inspector  is  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  state  and  reside  in  the  district  to  which  appointed. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1731,  p.  1252. 
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UIS  RELATION  TO  THK  GKOLOGICAL  AND  NATURAL   HISTORY   SURVEY. 

Member  of.  \ 

He  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners  to  govern  the 
geological  and  natural  history  survey.  ' 

Chaps.  297,  163,  L.  1890,  pp.  637,  238. 

HIS    RELATION    TO    THE    STATE    HISTORICAL    SOCIEl'Y. 

Member  executive  committee. 

He,  in  connection  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treas- 
urer, shall  be  ex-offlcio  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  and  take  care  that  the  interests  of 
the  state  are  protected,  as  is  herein  provided. 
Wisconsin  Stats.,  sec.  374,  p.  327. 

Report. 

He  shall  receive  an  annual  report  from  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Wis.  Stats.,  see.  376.  p.  327. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  STATE  nOARD  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

Appointment. 

He  shall  appoint  from  lists  furnished  by  three  medical  societies 
a  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  which  board  shall  con- 
sist of  seven  members.  Three  of  the  members  shall  be  allo- 
pathic, two  homeopathic  and  two  eclectic,  and  their  term  shall 
be  four  years. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1435,  p.  1075. 

Repm't. 

At  the  end  of  each  biennial  term  he  shall  receive  the  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 
Ch.  87,  L.  1899,  p.  122. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor each  odd-numbered  year  before  Jan.  10. 

Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 
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HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

Appointment, 

He  shall  appoint,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  a  State  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners,  consisting  of  five  dentists,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  Wisconsin  Dental  Society,  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1410e,  p.  1061. 

Report. 

He  shall  receive  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  an- 
nually on  the  30th  of  September.    Report  shall  contain  an  ac- 
count of  receipts  and  disbursements. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1410j,  p.  1062. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 


HIS   RELATION   TO  THE   STATE  BOARD  OF   HEALTH. 

Appointments, 

He  Shan  appoint  seven  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  senate,  for  terms  of  seven  years, 
<  beginning  the  first  Monday  in  February  in  the  year  appointed, 

so  that  the  term  of  oflSce  of  one  member  shall  expire  each  year. 
Vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  residue  of  term  only. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1404,  p.  1052. 

Advice  necessary  as  to  expenditures  from  contingent  fund. 

He  shall  advise  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Board  of  Health. 
Ch.  24,  li.  1899,  p.  29. 

Report. 

He  shall  receive  biennially  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Healtli. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1407,  p.  1053 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

HIS  RELATION   TO   THE  BOARD   OF   PHARMACY. 

Appointments, 

He  shall  appoint  five  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  who  shall  be  resident  pharmacists.    Vacan- 
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cies  Bhall  be  filled  for  unexpired  term  only  and  by  persons  pre- 
viously elected  and  certified  by  the  Wisconsin  Pharmacy  asso- 
ciation. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1409b,  p.  1056. 

Report, 

He  shall  receive  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  140ec,  p.  1055. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gover- 
nor before  January  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Oh.  97,  L.  1901. 


niS  RELATION   TO  THE  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOdETY. 

Report.  ;    !    i    ! ,    ' 

In  October  of  each  even-numbered  year,  he  shall  receive  an  itemized 
account  of  all  money  expended  from  the  State  Horticultural  so- 
cfety. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1459a,  p.  1089. 

An  additional  report  is  provided  by  this  act  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  January  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

HIS   RELATION   TO   THE   BOARD   OF   ARBITRATION. 

Appointments, 

He  shall  appoint  two  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  & 
Council,  one  to  be  an  employer  of  labor  and  the  other  not 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1729b,  p.  1248. 

Report, 

At  the  end  of  each  biennial  term,  he  shall  receive  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Arbitration. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  17211,  p.  1244. 

An  additional  report  is  provided  by  this  act  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  January  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

HIS   RELATION  TO  INTERSTATE  PARK   COMMISSION. 

Appointment  of  Commissioners, 

He  may  appoint  three  interstate  park  Commissioners  to  serve  two 
years, 

Cli.  305,  L.  1901.    (See  ch.  315,  L.  1895,  and  ch.  102,  L.  1899.) 
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HIS  KELATION  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  UNIFORMITY  OF  LEGISLATION. 

Appointments.  • 

He  may  appoint  for  a  term  of  three  years  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniformity  of  Legislation  consisting  of  three  members,  who 
shall  report  to  him  before  time  for  meeting  of  legislature, 
wis.  Stats.,  sec.  127a,  p.  2S9. 

HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  MILWAUKEE  HOSPITALS  FOR  INSANE. 

Appointments. 

He  may  appoint  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Milwaukee  Hospital  for 
Insane,  consisting  of  seven  members,  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  6048,  p.  444,  ameuded  l)y  ch.  150,  L.  1899. 

Ho  shall  appoint  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  county  asylum  In 
county  of  over  200,000  inhabitants,  and  said  board  shall  consist 
of  two  trustees  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Ch.  263,  L.  1£99,  p.  434. 
HIS  RELATION   TO  WISCONSIN   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

Plans  for  improvements — Reports. 

He  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  approve  of  the  plans  for  im- 
provements to  be  made  to  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Schools  for 
Girls. 

He  shall  receive  the  next  annual  and  biennial  reports,  containing 
accounts  of  moneys  expended. 

Ch.  33,  L.  1889,  p.  49. 

HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 

Appointments — Approval  of  acts: 

He  shall  appoint  five  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Managers  for  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  He  shall  ap- 
prove of  bond  of  Treasurer  of  Board.  He  shall  endorse  his  ap- 
proval on  estimate  of  money  to  be  drawn,  before  payment. 

Ch.  318,  L.  1S99,  p.  5S5. 

HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  ST.   LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR! 

This  act  provides  for  a  State  Board  Commission  at  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  No  compensation  is  pro- 
vided but  their  actual  expenses  for  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence when  necessarily  absent  from  their  homes  shall  be 
paid  from  the  appropriation  herein  provided. 
Ch.  297,  L.  of  1901. 
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He  may  appoint  a  commission  of  five  to  select  and  erect  a  monu- 
ment at  Shiloh,  Tenn.  No  compensation  shall  be  received  but 
necessary  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  $10,000.00  hereby  ap- 
propriated. 

Ch.  381.  L.  of  1901. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

He  may  appoint  county  judges  for  balance  of  term  only,  where 
vacancies  occur. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2441,  p.  1767,  amended  by  ch.  7,  L.  1899. 

He  may  remove  county  officers,  except  judicial,  after  giving  them  a 
hearing  and  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  them. 
Const.,  art.  6,  see.  4,  p.  100. 

He  may  remove  county  officers  as  herein  provided. 

He  may  remove  receivers  of  public  money  when  duty  is  neglected, 

except  those  officers  where  the  law  makes  other  provision  for 

removal. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  968,  p.  765-  sec.  969,  p.  766. 

He  shall  issue  proclamation  on  change  of  county  seat 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  655,  p.  465. 

He  shall  direct  District  Attorneys  to  prosecute  for  failure  to  report 
criminal  convictions  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1021,  p.  782. 

He  may  fill  vacancy  when  it  occurs  in  Milwaukee  District  Court 
Judgeship. 

Ch.  218,   L.  1899,  p.  858. 

He  may  appoint  first  Judge  of  second  municipal  court  of  Bayfield 
county  and  fill  vacancies. 

Ch.  286,  L.  1899,  sec.  12,  p.  495. 

He  may  appoint  judges  of  supreme  and  circuit  courts  when  a  va- 
cancy shall  occur. 

Const.,  art.  7.  sec.  9,  p.  107. 

HE  IS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BOAHDSI 

Board  of  Deposits. 

Wis.  Sitats.,  sec.  160a,  p.  253. 

Board  to  examine  unused  state  chattel  property  and  direct  its  dis- 
position. ^ 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  294,  p.  302. 
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Ex-officio  member  of  State  Historical  Society. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  374,  p.  327. 

Board  to  divide  state,  by  counties,  into  hospital  districts. 
Wis.  Srats.,  sec.  581,  p.  427. 

Board  of  (Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1495,  p.  1108. 

Board  to  hear  and  try  complaints  against  railroads. 
Ch.  225,  L.  1899,  p.  376. 

State  Board  of  Immigration. 

Ch.  279,  L.  1899,  p.  483. 

Ck)mmisslon  of  Nelson  Dewey  Monument. 

<:h.  93,   L.  1S99,  p.  130. 

Commission  to  adjust  the  claim  of  Robert  S.  Houstan. 

Ch.  174,   L.  1899,  p.  255. 
WHAT  THE  STATUTES  PROVIDE  SHALL  BE  FILED  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFH 

Election  returns  by  County  Clerk, 
wis.   Stnts.,   Kec.  87,   p.  215. 

All  patents,  statements  of  lists  of  lands  or  certified  copies  the 

Wis.  stats..  SV2.  129,  p.  240.      . 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  loss  of  original  military  commission 
fore  new  one  can  be  issued. 
Wis.  Stats.,  80C.  131a,  p.  212. 

Oath  and  bond  of  Secretary  of  State. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  138,  p.  243. 

Patents,  land  statements,  &c.,  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  141,  p.  244. 

Biennial  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Wis.  stats.,  sees.  141  4,  p.  244. 

Biennial,  annual  and  quarterly  reports  of  the  Auditor. 

Wis.  stats.,  sees.  144  5,  pp.  13,  246. 

Oath  and  bond  of  the  State  Treasurer. 
Wis.  stats.,  see.  153.  p.  249. 
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Annual  and  quarterly  report  of  the  State  Treasurer. 
Wis*.  Stats.,  sees.  157  7,  p.  250;  sees.  161-8,  p.  254. 

Biennial  report  of  the  State  Superintendent. 
Wis.   stats.,  sees.  166-8,  p.  266. 

Reports  from  retiring  state  officers  of  transactions  from  September 
30,  to  date  of  retirement. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  168,  p.  258. 

Biennial  report  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands. 
Wis.   stats.,  sec.  191,  p.  270. 

Oath  and  bond  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property,  and  an- 
nual report. 

^\[s.  stats.,  see.  286,  p.  299;  sec.  295,  p.  302. 

Annual  reports  of  officers  and  heads  of  departments,  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  law. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  333.  p.  313. 

Biennial  report  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing. 
Wis.  Stats.,  see.  3S5.  p.  313. 

Annual  report  of  Free  Library  Commission. 
Wis.   Stats.,   see.  S73a,   p.  326. 

Annual  report  of  Executive  Committee  of  State  Historical  Society. 
Wis.   stats.,   see.  376,   p.  327. 

Biennial  report  of  Regents  of  U.  W. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  3«,  p.  331. 

Biennial  report  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools. 

wis.  Stats.,  see.  410,  p.  241. 

« 

Biennial  report  of  Board  of  Control  as  to  State  Institutions. 

Wis.   Stats.,   soe.   561(1,  p.  371. 

Written  report  of  Agent  appointed  to  investigate  State  Institutions. 

Wis.  Stats.,  see.  562a,  p.  373. 
Report  of  I^gislati\c  Visiting  Committee. 

AVI.k-.   stats.,  s-ee.  5621),   p.  ::74. 

Semi-annual  report  of  Board  of  Control  as  to  Veterans'  Home. 

Wis.  Stats.,  see.  567,  p.  376. 
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Bonds  of  persons  who  make  charges  against  officers. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  968,  p.  765. 

Annual  report  of  court  clerks  as  to  criminal  convictions. 
Wis.   Stnts..  sec.  1020,  p.  781. 

Biennial  report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Wis.  Stats,  p.  1021k,  p.  785. 

Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  additional  tax  provi 
chapter  48,  W.  S. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1072,  p.  827. 

Biennial  report  of  Board  of  Health  and  Vital  Statistics. 
Wis.   stats.,  sec.  1407,  p.  1053. 

Annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1409c,  p.  1055. 

Biennial  report  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1410,  p.  1058. 

Annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1410j,  p.  1062. 

Biennial  report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Inspectors  of  Illuminatii 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1421c,  p.  1068. 

Biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1458a,  p.  1088. 

Biennial  report  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1459a,  p.  1089. 

Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Cranberry  Growers*  Assoc 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1479a,  p.  1096. 

Biennial  report  of  the  State  Veterinarian. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1492e,  p.  1103. 

Annual  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Apiaries. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1494,  p.  1105. 

Annual  report  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Warden. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1498 1,  p.  1113,  amended  by  cii.  312,  L.  1899. 


Annual  report  of  the  State  Treasury  Agent. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1579,  p.  1158. 
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Annual  report  of  the  Forest  Warden. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1636d,  p.  1186. 

Biennial  report  of  State  Board  ot  Arbitration  and  Conciliation, 
and  oaths  of  the  members. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  17211,  p.  1244;  sec.  1729b,  p.  1248. 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance. 
Monthly  report  of  Commissioner  of  Insurance. 

Wis.  Stats..  8CC.  1729b,  p.  1248;  sec.  1729c,  p.  1249. 

Biennial  report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioner. 
Wife,  stats.,  sec.  1796,  p.  1322. 

Annual  report  of  the  Bank  Examiner. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  2023r,  p.  1524. 

Application  in  writing  on  which  to  base  a  demand  on  governors 
of  other  states  for  return  of  fugitives.  Requisition  papers  from 
executives  of  other  states. 

WI».  §tat8.,    sec.  4843,  p.  2864;  sec.  4847,  p.  2866. 

Applications  for  pardons,  and  papers  provided  by  the  statutes. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  4857,  p.  2868. 

Copies  of  all  papers  necessary  upon  application  for  requisition, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  4846,  p.  2865. 

Recommendation  of  superintendent  of  reformatory  and  Board  of 
Control  as  a  prerequisite  to  discharging  reformatory  Inmates, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  4944,  p.  2885. 

Annual  and  biennial  reports  of  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Ch.  33.  L.  1899.  p.  49. 

Biennial  report  of  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

Ch.  87,  L.  1899,  p.  322. 

Report  of  Interstate  Park  Commissioners. 

Ch.  102,  L.  1S99,  p.  139. 

Bonds  and  reports  of  Trustees  of  Veteran's  Home. 

Ch.  122,  L.  1899,  p.  188. 

Copy  annual  returns  Adjutant  General  to  President  of  U.  S. 

Ch.  200,   L.  1899.  p.  309. 

Bond  and  biennial  report  of  Quartermaster  General. 

Ch.  •>00,  sec.  15,  L.  1899. 
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Bond  of  Treasurer  of  Pan-American  Exposition. 

Ch.  318,  L.  1899,  p.  585. 
Reports  of  statfe  offloets,  heads  or  chiefs  of  departments,  h 
including  the  U.  and  Nor.  School  to  be  made  on  or  befor 
uary  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  97,   L.  1901. 
Expenditures  of  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  i 

Ch.  180,  L.  1901. 


DISBURSEMENTS   IN    CONNECTION    WITH    THE    EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  year  omllng  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Salaries  of  six  (6)  officlnls  nod  employees  and  three  additional  as- 
sistants  '. $1 

Governor's  contingent  fund   

Printing,  Including  cost  of  paper  and  waste,  per  report  Commission- 
ers of  Printing  

Postage  and  P.  O.  box  rent  

Bxpressage    

Telegrams    

Telephone  

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property  

Total    : $: 

Pages  155,  488  and  500  In   the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tl 
ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 
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SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  also  state  Auditor  by  virtue  of  the 
constitutional  provision. 

His  duties  as  Secretary  of  State  are  entirely  different  in  char- 
acter from  those  as  Auditor. 

In  the  former  case  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
state,  while  as  auditor  he  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  auditing 
all  accounts  and  managing  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  state  and  all 
of  its  officers,  agencies,  departments,  boards,  commissions  and 
institutions. 

This  distinction  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  in  any  in- 
vestigation of  the  laws  affecting  this  state  officer. 

The  early  acts  were  specific,  precisely  worded  and  definite 
as  to  the  distinction,  but  as  the  statutes  have  been  revised  and 
amended,  many  sections  do  not  clearly  show  the  division  of  duty. 

In  this  compilation  the  early  session  laws  have  been  consulted 
to  aid  in  determining  the  intent  of  the  statutes  in  which  the 
terra  "Secretary  of  State'^  only  frequently  appears  where  it  is 
obvious  that  the  words  "as  Auditor''  should  be  added. 

,  The  laws  governing  the  "Secretary  of  State  as  Auditor'*  fol- 
low immediately  after  those  relating  to  the  "Secretary  of 
State." 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

How  Chosen, 

He  shaU  be  chosen  by  qualified  electors,  when  members  of  the  leg- 
islature are  chosen.     Term,  two  years. 
Const.,  art.  6,  sec.  1,  p.  100. 

Duties  generally. 

He  shall  perform  duties  assigned  to  him  by  law. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2,  p.  100. 

Great  seal. 

He  shall  keep  the  great  seal  of  the  state. 
Coust.,  art.  IS.fsec.  4,  p.  128. 
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Whtn  Secretary  of  State  to  he  Governor. 

He  shall  act  as  Governor  in  case  of  vacancy  in  office  of  Governor  or 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

Const.,  art.  5,  sec.  8,  p.  96. 

Oath  and  bond. 

Within  twenty  days  after  receiving  notice  of  his  election  and  before 
entering  up9n  his  duties,  he  shall  take  the  constitutional  oath 
of  office  and  give  a  bond  of  $25,000,  as  provided  in  this  section, 
which  shall  be  preserved  in 'the  executive  office. 
Wis.  Stats.,  see.  138,  p.  243. 

Salary, 

His  salary  is  $5,000  annually,  in  full  for  all  services  including  those 
as  Commissioner  of  Public  Laifcls. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  170,  p.  269. 

Assistant  Secretary;  his  bond   salary. 

He  may  appoint  an  assistant,  whose  salary  shall  be  $2,000  annually 
and  whose  oath  shall  be  filed  in  the  executive  office.    Said  assist- 
ant shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  Secretary.    Such  assistant  may 
perform  all  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  except  as  Commissioner 
'Of  Public  Lands. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  139,  p.  244;  sec.  170,  p.  2S9. 

Clerical  help. 

He  may  employ  clerks,  book-keepers  and  stenographers  as  follows: 
A  chief  clerk,  at  $1,800  annually. 
A  recording  clerk,  at  $1,200  annually. 
A  filing  clerk,  at  $1,400  annually. 
A  registration  clerk,  at  $1,200  annually. 
A  notarial  clerk,  $1,300  annually. 
An  incorporation  clerk,  $1,400  annually. 
A  warrant  clerk,  $1,200  annually. 
A  shipping  clerk,  $1,200  annually. 
A  printing  clerk,  $1,500  annually. 
Assistant  printing  clerk,  $1,000  annually. 
A  statistical^  clerk,  $1,200  annually. 
A  vault  clerk,  $1,200  annually.  " 

Four  extra  clerks,  each  $1,200  annually. 
A  chief  book-keeper,  $1,800  annually. 
A  first  assistant  book-keeper,  at  $1,600  annually. 
Second  assistant  book-keeper,  $1,300  annually. 
A  stenographer,  $900  annually. 

Total  salaries  of  office,  $33,000  annually,  including  salary  of 
secretary  and  assistant  secretary. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  140,  p.  244,  amended  by  ch.  361,  L.  1890. 
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Secretary  of  State;  duties  (see  also  Secretary  of  State  as  Auditor). 

1.  He  shall  keep  record  of  official  executive  acts,  and  when  required 

lay  all  matters  relative  thereto  before  the  Legislature. 
CoDst.,  art.  VI,  sec.  2,  p.  100. 

2.  He  shall  keep  the  Great  Seal  and  a£ELx  the  same  to,  and  counter- 

sign commissions  and  other  executive  acts. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  141,  p.  244. 

He  shall  make  a  register  of  such  commissions  as  herein  provided. 
(See  sec.  135.) 

3.  He  shall  have  the  custody  of  books,  records,  deeds,  bonds,  parch- 

ments, maps,  papers  and  other  state  effects  in  his  oftice  and 
shall  make  provision  for  their  preservation;  and  the  same  with 
all  accounts  and  transactions  shall  be  open  to  examination  of 
the  Governor  or  any  Legislative  committee.  After  recording  he 

shall  transfer  to  the  executive  office  all  patents,  land  state- 
ments certified  by  U.  S.  officers  for  aiding  construction  of  rail 

or  military  wagon  roads  or  for  benefit  of  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
rivers  improvement  or  Wisconsin  railroad  farm  mortgage  land 
company.     (See  ch.  258,  L.  1899,  sec.  160.) 

4.  He  shall  report  within  XO  days  after  Sept.  30  each  even-numbered 

year  to  the  Governor,  any  matters  affecting  office  of  Secretary 
not  embraced  in  Auditor's  report,  and  when  required  he  shall 
furnish  the  Governor  or  Legislature  any  information  relating 
to  his  office. 
At  the  close  of  each  odd-numbered  year  he  shall  make  a  con- 
densed statement  of  state  finances  and  print  in  the  state  paper 
and  one  other  paper  politically  antagonistic  thereto,  as  herein 
provided. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  335a,  p.  314. 

5.  When  required,  he  shall  make  copies  of  laws,  resolutions,  deeds, 

bonds,  records,  doctrines,  or  other  papers  in  his  office  attach- 
ing thereto  his  certificate  with  seal  afflx^.    He  shall  receive 
12c  per  folio  and  25c  for  certificate. 
Wis.   Stats.,   sec.  141,  p.  245. 

6.  He  shall  keep  safely  enrolled  laws  and  resolutions  and  shall  not 

allow  them  to  be  taken  from  his  office  unless  by  order  of  the 
Governor  or  legislature.     (See  section  130.) 
Penalty  for  violation,  $100. 

7.  He  shall   deposit  with   Treasurer,   immediately  after  passage, 

copies  of  laws  providing  for  payment  of  money  from  treasury. 
He  shall  certify  to  the  Treasurer  the  names  of  all  persons,  whose 
salaries  are  to  be  paid  from  Treasury,  specifying  office  and 
term  of  each. 
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He  shall  certify  vacancies  in  office  immediately  upon  receiving 
official  information. 

8.  He  shall  keep  office  in  the  capitol,  which  shall  be  open  during 

business  hours,  except  Sundays. 

9.  He  shall  include  in  his  biennial  report  a  detailed  statement  of 

fees  received  by  him  including  those  received  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Lands. 

He  shall  include  in  his  biennial  report  a  detailed  statement  of 
fees  received  by  the  Attorney  General  and  Treasurer  and 
statement  of  additional  tax  levied  under  this  section. 

He  shall  cover  into  treasury  every  month  all  such  fees  to  the 
credit  of  the  gejieral  fund. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1072,  p.  827;  sec.  141,  p.  245. 

The  act  requires  the  Secretary  to  make  a  biennial  fiscal  report 
within  15  days  after  legislature  convenes  as  herein  provided  to 
enable  the  legislature  to  more  intelligently  consider  fiscal  mat- 
ters. The  period  covered  to  be  from  noon  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January,  each  odd-numbered  year  to  noon,  first  Monday  in 
January,  next  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  368,  L.  1901. 

Custodian,  deeds,  etc. 

He  shall  preserve  in  his  office  all  deeds,  mortgagee  and  other  state 
securities  for  money  and  the  same  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
inspection. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  142,  p.  245. 

Enrolled  htlJs  to  he  hound. 

He  shall  cause  the  original  enrolled  laws  and  resolutions,  passed  by 
legislature,  to  be  bound  with  index  as  provided  by  this  section. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  143,  p.  245. 

Care  of  hooks,  hills  and  documents. 

He  shall  care  for  all  books,  bills  and  documents  deposited  with  him 
by  the  Chief  Clerks  of  the  Legislature. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  108,  p.  233. 

Stationery. 

He  or  his  assistant  may  draw  stationery  for  the  state  department 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  290,  p.  301. 

Postage, 

He  ^ay  procure  for  his  official  correspondence  necessary  postage 
stamps  or  stamped  envelopes  at  state  expense. 
Wis.   stats.,  sec.  169,  p.  258. 
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Certificdte  of  appointment  of  Notary  Public. 

He  shall  deliver  Notary  Public  certificates  of  appointment  after 
there  has  been  deposited  in  the  ^tate  Department  applicants 
impression  of  official  seal  as  herein  required,  also  oath,  bond 
and  postofflce  address  provided  payment  of  $2.00  is  made  as 
herein  provided. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  174,  p.  264. 

Notification  to  Notaries  Puhlic. 

He  shall  notify  every  Notary  Public  from  30  to  60  days  before  ex- 
piration of  commission  of  time  of  its  expiration. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  174.  p.  2U. 

Notice  of  Section, 

He  sliall  give  and  publish  notice  between  July  1  and  September  1 
each  general  election  year  stating  that  the  election,  will  be  held 
on  the  Tuesday  next  succeeding  the  first  Monday  in  November 
following. 

Wis.  stats.,  see.  20,  p.  175. 

Duty  of  Secretary  of  State  as  to  elections  to  fill  vacancies  and  as 
to  notice  for*  elections  of  special  circuit  and  county  judges. 
Wis.  Stals.,  sec.  94  1,  p.  222;  sec.  94o,  p.  224. 

Certificates  of  election. 

He  shall  prepare  three  lists  of  names  of  the  electors,  procure  thereto 
the  signature  of  the  Governor,  affix  the  great  seal  of  the  state 
to  the  same,  and  deliver  such  certificates  thus  signed  to  one  of 
the  electors  on  or  before  the  said  second  Monday  in  January. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  94aa,   p.  227. 

Election  of  senators. 

He  shall  file  and  record  a  statement  of  election  of  U.  S.  senator  de- 
livered to  him  by  order  of  the  President  of  ^he  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  94u,  p.  226. 

Certificate. 

He  shall  coCintersign  certificate  of  election. 

wis.  Stat.s.,  sec.  94 v,  p.  226;  sec.  19,  p.  228. 

Blue  hook. 

He  shall  fix  expenses  of  preparing  and  publishing  blue  books  other 
than  such  is  covered  by  printing  contract  and  make  distribu- 
tion as  herein  provided. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  119,  p.  236,  amended  by  ch.  29,  L.  1899. 
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He  is  allowed  125  copies  of  blue  book. 
Wis.  Stats.,  80C.  121,  p.  236. 

He  shall  keep  two  (2)  legislative  dpckets  as  herein  provided. 

Ch.  243,   L.  1899. 

A  committee  consisting  of  two  members  from  the  Senate  and  three 
from  the  Assembly  shall  be  called  the  'committee  of  printing* 
and  shall  have  power  to  examine  all  papers  and  documents  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  all  printed  matter 
of  the  state. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  206,  p.  233. 

Census, 

He  shall  supervise  the  taking  of  state  census  in  1905  and  every  10 
years  thereafter. 

Ch.  45,  sec.  992,  p.  773. 

Record  of  taxes. 

He  shall  record  so  much  of  the  abstract  as  will  aggregate,  amount 
of  each,  kind  of  tax  levied  and  include  a  condensed  statement 
thereof  in  his  biennial  report 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1006,  p.  778. 

He  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  include  in  the  appropriate 
tax  levies  sums  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  annual  appropriation 
hereby  made. 

Ch.  322,  L.  1901. 

Statement  of  sales  of  real  estate. 

Each  Register  of  Deeds  shall  on  or  before  each  Sept.  1,  make  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  statement  of  real  estate  sales.     (On  page 
779,  R.  S.,  is  given  the  requirements  for  such  statements.) 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  1007,  p.  778. 

Statement,  to  he  compiled. 

He  shall  make  a  compilation  from  such  statement  for  State  Board 
assessment  and  may  include  the  same  in  his  biennial  report 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  1008,  p.  779. 

He  shall  prepare  statistics  for  the  Board  of  Assessments. 

Wis.  Stati?.,  sec.  1069,  p.  826. 

This  law  constitutes  the  Commissioner  of  Taxation  the  first  and 
second  assistants  of  the  commissioner,  a  State  Board  of  As- 
sessment and  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  relation  thereto. 
Ch.  237,  L.  1901. 
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Statistics  of  farm  products. 

County  clerks  shall  furnish  him  statistics  of  agricultural  products 
procured  from  assessors*  reports. 
W|s.  Stats.,  sec.  1010,  p.  779. 

Blanks  to  he  furnished  by  him. 

He  shall  furnish  officials  necessary  blanks  and  instructions  for  re- 
turns and  statistics. 

Ch.  308,  L.  1899. 

Wl8.  SJtats..  see.  1000,  p.  778;  see.  1011,  p.  780;  sec.  1018.  p.  781;  sec. 
1023a,  p.  786;  sec.  1024a,  p.  787;  sec.  1025,  p.  788;  see.  1026,  p.  789;  sec. 
1032,  p.  794. 

Statistics  as  to  defective  classes. 

He  shall  include  statistics  furnished  him  under  this  Ch.  in  form 
of  condensed  statement  in  next  biennial  report 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1013,  p.  780;  sec.  1014,  p.  780. 

Neglect  of  duty. 

He  shall  prosecute  such  clerks  for  forfeiture  provided  for  failure  to 
perform  duties  required  by  chapter  46. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1019.  p.  781. 

Duty  of  register. 

He  Shan  file  and  record  statistics  of  marriages,  deaths,  and  births 
transmitted  to  him  by  the  Register  of  Deeds. 
Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  1026,  p.  789. 

Statement  to  he  sent  for. 

He  may  send  a  messenger  for  delinquent  reports  and  statements 
herein  provided  and  expense  thereof  collected  with  next  state 
tax  of  such  county. 

Wis,  Stats.,  sec.  1068,  p.  825;  sec.  1016,  p.  781. 

May  require  searches. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General  may  require 
searches  for  papers,  records  and  documents  in  the  respective 
offices  of  each  other  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2963,  p.  2075. 

Commissioners  of  public  lands. 

He  shall  be  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  the  school  and 
university  lands  and  for  the  investment  of  the  funds  arising 
therefrom. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  7,  p.  120. 
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Statement  of  loans. 

He  shall  furnish  county  clerks  a  statement  of  loans  made  from  trust 
funds  as  herein  provided. 
'W\».  State..  8^.  2S8«,  p.  293. 

P!X>yides  for  date  of  interest  payment  on  trust  fund  loans. 
Ch.  72.  L.  1901. 

Public  lands  and  land  mortgaged  to  state. 

Ho  shall  transmit  to  county  clerks  an  abstract  of  public  lands  and 
lands  mortgaged  to  the  state.  See  sections,  1078.  1112,  1145, 
1116,  1147. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1046,  p.  810. 

Record;  certificate.  ' 

He  shall  record  copies  of  trade-marks,  labels  and  counterparts  and 
may  collect  a  fee  of  $1.00  therefor. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1747a.  p.  1267. 

Certificate;  evidence. 

He  shall  give  a  certificate  of  filing  and  recording  such  papers  and 
may  collect  therefor  a  fee  of  |1.00. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1747b,  p.  1258. 

Record  of  brands,  etc. 

He  shall  record  description  of  names,  brands,  trade-marks,  upon  de- 
mand, and  the  fee  therefor  shall  be  $5.00. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1747d,  p.  1258. 

Deposit. 

Title  Guaranty  company's  bonds  or  security  subject  to  his  approval. 
When  suit  may  be  commenced,  upon  receipt,  he  shall  Issue  certificate 
as  herein  required. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  ITHI,  p.  1301. 

ConveyanceSf  etc.,  how  executed  and  recorded. 

He  shall  endorse  his  certificate  on  railroad  mortgages  and  convey- 
ances and  satisfaction  thereof,  specifying  day,  hour  and  min- 
ute of  reception  and  volume  and  page  where  recorded. 
Wis.,  stats.,  sec.  1839,'  p.  1356. 

Capital  stock. 

He  shall  authorize  trust  companies  to  commence  business  when  this 
section  is  complied  with. 

Wis.  stats.,   sec.  1791d,  p.  1316. 

He  shall  ccxnpute  amounts  due  each  county  for  maintaining  county 
hospitals,  as  herein  provided. 
Ch.  2n.  L.  1899. 
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Collection  of  charges. 

He  shall  include  In  tax  levy  amount  due  from  counties  for  support 
of  inmates  In  Home  for  Feeble  Minded  and  notify  county  clerks 
and  Board  of  Control. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  573,  p.  423. 

Care  of  non-residents. 

He  shall  credit  the  county,  in  whose  asylum  insane  are  cared  for, 

$3.00  per  week  each  and  clothing. 
One-half  of  fthis  $3.00  and  all  of  clothing  he  shall  charge  to  the 
county  from  which  sent,  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  eOit,  p.  441. 

Accounts,  rendition  and  approval  of. 

He  shall  {refer  to  the  Board  of  Control  for  approval  names  of  in- 
sane received  from  county  asylums,  and  thereupon  he  shall 
credit  amount  due  each  county  on  state  tax  next  due. 
Wis.  stats.,  see.  804e,  p.  440. 

Meeting  of  hoard;  statements,  record  and  publication. 

He  shall  appoint  a  meeting  of  State  Canvassers  and  record  state- 
ments and  determinations,  as  herein  provided. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  94a.  p.  217;  see.  94b,  p.  218;  sec.  »^d,  p.  219. 

Messengers'  compensation;  election  and  registry  blanks. 

He  shall  fix  a  reasonable  compensation  for  messenger  services  for 
election  returns  and  prepare  all  necessary  election  and  registry 
blanks. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  94h,  p.  220;  sec.  941,  p.  221. 

License,  application;  license  for  circus. 

Peddlers  and  patent-right  dealers  and  circus  exhibitors  desiring 
license  shall  make  a  written  application  to  him,  giving  informa- 
tion as  herein  provided. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sees.  1571,  1573,  p.  1166;  sec.  1574,  p.  1167,  amended  by  ch. 
341,   L.  1901. 

Issue  of  license;  soldiers  exempt. 

He  shall,  upon  payment  of  fees,  grant  license  to  applicants  who 
have  filed  treasurers*  receipts  showing  payment  of  license  fees. 
He  may  license  soldiers  of  the  rebellion  without  fees.     (See  sec. 
1579.) 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1575,  p.  1157. 

Proceeds  of  sale. 

He  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  proceedings  of  the  "Board  to  de- 
termine disposition  of  state  chattel  property"  and  embody  In  his 
biennial  report  a  detailed  account  of  all  sales  made. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  295,  p.  302. 
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Preservation  and  sale  of  documents,  etc. 

He  shall  compute  cost  price  at  which  Superintendent  of  Public 
Property  may  sell  copies  of  state  publications  as  herein  pro- 
vided. '    ' 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  Seo,  p.  323. 

Articles,  how  amended,  recorded. 

He  shall  publish  notice  of  amendments  to  articles  of  incorporation 
as  herein  provided. 

Wis.  SUts.,  sec.  1774.  p.  1290. 

Examination  of  work;  accounts. 

He  shall  examine  printing  executed  under  this  chapter  and  see  that 

it  is  properly  and  legally  done. 
He  shall  keep  accurate  account  of  paper  delivered  to  the  State 
Printer  and  see  that  it  is  used  with  no  unnecessary  waste.    (See 
Bees.  323,  324,  325.) 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  326,  p.  311. 

Accounts;  examination  of. 

He  shall  examine,  compare  and  correct  all  accounts  for  work  and 
material  under  this  chapter,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  practical 
printer,  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  328,  p.  311. 

Printing  laws  and  journals. 

He  may  delay  the  printing  of  the  regular  session  laws  until  ad- 
joumment  of  the  extra  sessiofn  so  £hat  laws  of  both  may  be 
printed  and  bound  together. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  338,  p.  316. 

In  official  paper;  copy  for  staie  paper  and  printer. 

He  shall  supervise  publication  of  laws  in  state  paper,  furnish  a 
copy  of  laws  to  such  paper  and  at  close  of  every  session  he 
shall  furnish  a  copy  of  laws  with  index  notes  and  catch-lines  to 
State  Printer,  as  herein  required. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sees.  329,  330,  p.  312. 

Local  laws. 

He  shall  at  once,  after  publishing  local  laws  in  state  paper,  furnish 
copy  for  publication  to  paper  at  place  to  which  subject  relates, 
also  to  clerks  of  cities  and  villages  when  afflicted  by  the  laws. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  332.  p.  313. 

Publication  of  laws  in  newspapers. 

He  shall  supervise  the  publication  of  "copy  laws,"  as  herein  pro- 
vided, in  newspapers  of  the  .state. 
Wis.  StaU.,  sec.  331,  p.  312. 
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Assessment  and  eUction  laws. 

He  may  print  in  pamphlet  form  for  county  and  town  officers  a  com- 
pilation of  assessment'and  collection  laws,  as  herein  provided. 
W!8.  stats.,  sec.  342.  p.  317. 

Parts  stricken  out. 

Parts  of  reports  stricken  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing 
shall  be  copied  in  a  book  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  returned 
to  officers  making  reports,  aa  herein  provided.   . 
Wis.  Stats..  Rec.  333.  p.  313. 

Orders  for  paper;  waste  or  conversion. 

He  shall  deliver  his  order  on  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property 
to  State  Printer,  preserving  a  duplicate  thereof.    "Waste"  to  be 
allowed  for  as  herein  provided. 
Penalty  for  conversion  of  paper. 
WIter.  Stats.,  sec.  813,  p.  307. 

Who  may  make. 

He  shall  issue  orders  for  printing,  ruling  and  binding  except  what 
may  be  ordered  by  Legislature  or  required  by  law. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  314,  p.  308. 

Public  documents. 

He  may  order  public  documents  bound  in  two  volumes  when  pages 
exceed  1,500. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  319,  p.  309. 

Laws. 

He  shall  number  session  laws  in  consecutive  chapters  as  received 
from  the  Governor  and  annex  his  certificate,  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  320,  p.  309. 

Printing  and  binding. 

He  shall  cause  State  Printer  to  do  binding  for  Historical  Society, 
as  herein  provided. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  375,  p.  327. 

He  may  authorize  the  State  Printer  to  bind  all  periodicals  of  Wis- 
consin Academy  of  Science  and  Arts  and  shall  audit  the  ac- 
counts therefor. 
Ch.  186.  L.  1901. 

Penalties  upon  counties. 

He  shall  add  10  per  cent,  to  each  county  apportionment  as  i>enalty 
in  cases  where  taxes  are  withheld. 
Wis.  iStats..  sec.  1124,  p.  849. 
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Method  of  apportionment. 

He  shall  annually  apportion  the^tate  tax  among  the  oountiee  in 

proportion  to  relative  valuation  of  each  county  to  aggregate 

value. 
He  shall  certify  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  October  to  each 

clerk  the  amount  of  such  taxes  apportioned  into  special  charges 

as  herein  provided. 
He  shall  charge  to  each  county  the  entire  amount  of  taxes  and 

charges. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1070,  p.  827. 

Appropriations  in  excess  of  levy. 

Where  appropriations  and  existing  laws  exceed  the  amount  of  tax 
levied,  he  shall  levy  and  apportion  such  additional  amount  as 
may  be  necessary.     (See  note  to  Constitution,  article  8,  section 
5,  which  possibly  conflicts.) 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1071.  p.  827. 

Collection  of  taxes  paid  on  failure  of  title. 

He  shall  in  case  state  has  failed  to  furnish  complete  title  to  land, 
certify  as  an  additional  tax  so  much  of  the  money  paid  to  each 
county  for  other  than  school  purposes.    . 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  232,  p.  283. 

Apportionment  of  interest  and  tax  to  pay. 

Ho  shall  annually  levy  a  tax  sufBcient  to  pay  interest  on  certificate 
of  indebtedness. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  260,  p.  294. 

Agricultural  College  Fund. 

He  shall  add  to  the  state  tax  to  be  levied  a  sum  to  replace  any 

part  of  the  Agricultural  College  Fund  diminished  or  lost 
Fund  shall  be  kept  intact 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  249,  p.  287. 

State  aid. 

He  shall  yearly  include  and  apportion  in  state  tax  sums  expended  in 
aid  of  free  high  schools. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  491b,  p.  385;  sec.  496,  p.  387. 

Preparation  and  issuance  of  fee. 

He  shall  prepare  license  for  hunting  game  in  two  forms:  Non-resi- 
dent license  named  by  him  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  Fish 
and  Game  Warden.  Fees  paid  over  to  the  Treasury.  Fees  to 
hunt  deer,  $25.00.    All  kinds  except  deer,  $10.00. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1498p,  p.  1115;  sec.  1498q,  p.  1115;  sec  1498r,  p.  1116. 
amended  by  ch.  312.  L.  1S99. 
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Articles  to  contain  what;  fees. 

This  section  provides  what  written  articles  to  form  Wisconsin  cor- 
poration shall  contain  and  what  fees  shall  be  paid  for  filing  with 
Secretary  of  State. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1772.  p.  1286,  amended  by  ch.  238,  L.  1901. 

No  fee  when  no  capital  stock  or  when  corporation  for  charitable  or 
reformatory  purposes. 

Filing  articles. 
Foreign  corporations,  fee  $25  for  filing  copy  of  charter  or  articles  of 
incorporation. 
Amendments  thereto,  $15. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1770b,  p.  1279. 

Blanks. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  prescribe  and  furnish  the  several  of- 
ficers with  blanks  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1052.  p.  794. 

Statement  to  he  sent  for. 

Each  county  clerk  upon  the  receipt  of  such  statement  shall  make 
an  abstract  of  the  same  and  transmit  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  September. 
Statement  to  be  sent  for  upon  failure  to  do  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding section. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sees.  1067.  1068,  p.  825. 


BOARDS  OF  WHICH  THE  8ECBETARY  OF  STATE  IS  A  MEMBER. 

State  Board  of  Immigration. 

Ch.  279,  L.  1899,  p.  483. 

Ex-officio  member  of  Executive  Committee  of  State  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  374,  p.  327. 

Board  to  examine  and  direct  disposition  of  unused"  state  chattel 
property. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  294,  p.  302. 

Commission  to  adjust  the  claim  of  Robert  S.  Houstan. 

Ch.  174,  L.  1899,  p.  255. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Lands. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  185,  p.  269. 
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Commissioners  of  Public  Printing. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  296,  p.  303. 

State  Board  of  Canvassers. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  93,  p.  217. 

State  Board  of  Assessment. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1069.  p.  826. 

Board  of  Deposits,  as  one  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  160a.  p.  253. 


DUTIES   OF   SECRETARY   OF   STATE   ACTING   WITH   OTHER   STATE  OFFICERS — NOT 
INCLl'DIiNG   THE   ABOVE. 

With  the  State  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Governor,  he  may  transfer  trust  funds  to  the  general 
fund. 

Ch.  147,  L.  1899,  p.  217. 

Power  when  state  affected  by  suits. 

With  the  Governor  and  Treasurer  he  may  employ  counsel  as  herein 
provided. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  131.  p.  241. 

Certificates  of  indebtedness;  interest. 

In  connection  with  the  officers  mentioned  in  section  131,  he  may  ex- 
ecute certificates  of  indebtedness  and  apportion  funds  in  the 
treasury. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  259,  p.  294;  sec.  ,10C9a.  p.  827. 

Debt  against  state. 

With  Governor  and  Attorney  General  he  may  issue  authority  to 
create  indebtedness  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  5611,  p.  409;  sec.  563,  p.  414. 

Index. 

With  Attorney  General's  assistance  he  shall  prepare  and  publish  in- 
dex as  herein  required. 
Wis.  Stats..  Pcc.  328,  p.  311. 

*  27 
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WHAT  THE   STATUTES   DEn.ARE   MUST  BE   DEPOSITED  OR  FILED   IN   OFFICE   OF 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Statement  of  election  of  United  States  Senator. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  94u.  p.  226. 

Certified  statement  of  vote  by  counties. 
Wis.. stats.,  sec.  94,  p.  217. 

Certified'  statement  and  determination  of  Board  of  Canvassers. 

wis.   stats.,  sec.  94b,  p.  218. 

Returns  of  Presidential  vote. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  94c,  p.  218. 

Description  of  Executive  privy  seal. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  98,  p.  230. 

Notice  of  contested  election. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  104,  p.  21^2. 

Books,  bills  and  documents  of  Legislature,  for  safe-keeping, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  108,  p.  233. 

Acts  and  resolutions  of  Legislature, 
wis.  Stats.,  sec.  130,  p.  240. 

All  patents  issued  by  the  Governor. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  135.  p.  242. 

•   All  deeds,  conveyances,  leases,  bonds,  mortgages  and  other  securi- 
ties for  money  belonging  to  state,  unless  otherwise  directed. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  142,  p.  246. 

Assistant  State  Treasurer's  oath  and  certificate  of  appointment. 

wis.   Stats.,  sec.  158,  p.  252. 

Orders  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands  directing  Investments, 
wis.  Stats.,  sec.  160,  p.  252. 

A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Deposits. 
Wis.  Stats.,  ser.  16a,  p.  253. 

Sworn  statements  of  state  depositories. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  160f,  p.  254. 

Notaries  Public  application,  oath  and  bond. 
Wis.   stats.,   sec.  174,   p.   264. 

Commissioners  of  Deeds,  impression  of  seal  and  postoffice  addrefis^ 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  182,  p.  267. 
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Certificates  of  Indebtedness  by  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands. 
Wiff.  Stats.,  sec.  2o8c,  p.  292. 

Duplicate  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  representing  bonds  purchased 
and  cancelled  bonds  when  paid, 
wis.  Stat«..  sec.  259,  p.  294. 

Itemized  bills  of  stationery  purchases. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  289,  p.  300. 

Duplicate  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Property's  report. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  291,  p.  301. 

Bids  for  state  printing. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  301,  p.  304. 

Bonds  of  bidders  for  public  printing. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  302,  p.  305. 

Paper  purchased  by  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  310,  p.  307. 

All  paper  in  possession  of  the  State  Printer.    March  1,  June,  Sep- 
tember and  December. 

Wis.  stats.,  SCO.  313.  p.  307. 

Copies  of  work  ordered  of  State  Printer  and  copy  of  each  document 
executed. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  323,  p.  310;  sec.  327.  p.  3U. 

Proof  of  publication  of  laws. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  331,.  p.  312. 

Written  approval  of  commissioners  consenting  to  enlargement  of  re- 
ports. 

Wl8.  \Stat8.,  sec.  337,  p.  316. 

Supreme  Court  Reporter's  bond,  to  be  approved  and  his  appoint- 
ment and  salary  to  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  346,   p.  318. 

250  Wisconsin  reports  free  within  60  days  after  delivering  manu- 
script 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  347b.  p.  318. 

All  public  documents  and  Supreme  Court  reports  and  receipt  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Property  covering  same. 
^Is.   Stats.,   sec.  348,  p.  330. 
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State  Lil)rarlan's  bond  Is  executed  to  the  state.    Statute  does  not 
provide  where  it  shall  be  filed. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  368.  p.  324. 

Oaths  of  members  of  Board  of  CJontrol. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  561a,  p.  406. 

Bonds  of  Steward  and  other  ofilcers  of  the  state  charitable,  reform- 
atory and  penal  institutions,  which  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Control. 

Wis.   Stats.,  sec,  5611.  p.  412. 

Consent  of  Board  of  Control  to  adoption  of  children. 
Wis.   stats.,  sec.  573J,  p.  422. 

Certification  of  Trustees  of  County  Asylums  of  names  of  insane. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  604c,  p.  440. 

Certification  of  completion  of  County  Asylums. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  604d,  p.  440. 

Names  of  insane  from  County  Asylums. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  604e,  p.  440. 

Duplicate  of  orders  of  Governor  fixing  pay  of  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  630,  p.  465. 

County  clerks'  returns. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1005,  p.  778. 

Register  of  deed's  statements. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1007,  p.  778. 

County  clerks'  statistics. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1010.  p.  779;  sec.  1014,  p.  780. 

Duplicates  of  assessors'  reports  to  county  clerks. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1012,  p.  780. 

Statistics  of  indebtedness,  when  Secretary  of  State  requires. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1017.  p.  781. 

Copies  of  register  of  deeds'  records. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1026,  p.  789. 

County  clerks'  abstract  of  property  statements. 
Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  1067.  p.  825. 
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Lift  prepared  by  Board  of  Assessment,  and  journal  of  procc 
Wis.  Stats.,  see.  1069,  p.  826. 

Certification  by  State  Superintendent  of  apportionment  of 
tax  fund. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  1072a,  p.  827. 

Bond  of  supervisor  of  Inspectors  of  Illuminating  Oils. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1421b,  p.  1068. 

Sworn  statements  of  oflftcers  of  county  agricultural  societiec 

Wl*i.  stats.,  sec.  1463,  p.  1091. 

Oath  of  State  Veterinarian. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1492.  p.  1101. 

Application  of  those  desiring  to  be  licensed  as  peddlers,  patei 
dealers  and  circus  exhibitors. 

Wier.  Stats.,  sec.  1571,  p.  1156;  sec.  1573,  p.  1156;  sec.  1574,  p. 

Treasury  Agent's  oath  and  bond. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1578,  p.  1158. 

Applications  for  licenses  by  Treasury  Agent. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1579,  p.  1158. 

Copies,  counterparts  or  facsimiles  of  trade-marks  as  here 
vided. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1747a,  p.  1257. 

Foreign  manufacturing  corporations'  statements. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1770a,  p.  1279. 

FV)reign  corporations-copy  charter  and  articles. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1770b,  p.  1279. 

Verified  copy  articles  of  incorporation  of  Wisconsin  corpora 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1772,  p.  1286;  sec.  1174.  p.  874. 

Written  agreement  abandoning  corporations. 
Wis.  Stats.,  .*w?c.  1773,  p.  1288. 

Copy  of  amendments  to  articles  of  incorporations. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1774,  p.  1290. 

Title  guaranty  companies'  statements  and  bonds  or  securit 
power  of  substitution. 

WIp.  Stats.,  ttec.  17771,  p.  130L 
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Bonds  of  private  corporations  conducting  private  asylums. 
Wis.  Stats.,  aec.  1786a,  p.  1307. 

Certificate  of  dissolution  of  Wisconsin  corporation. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1789,  p.  1311. 

Affidavit  and  annual  report  of  trust  company. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1791d,  p.  1316. 

Report  of  Insurance  Commissioner,  first  day  of  each  month. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1792c,  p.  1321. 

Railroad  Commissioner's  bond. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1793,  p.  1321. 

Power  of  attorney  of  non-resident  railway  equipment  companies. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1795c,  p.  1323. 

Copies  of  records,  resolutions,  articles,  etc.,  from  railroad  companies 
in  case  of  new  branches,  altering  route,  making  consolidation, 
changing  name,  agreement  with  stockholders,  as  herein  pro- 
vided. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1820,  p.  1342;  sec.  1831,  p.  1350;  sec.  1832.  p.  1350;  sec. 
1835,  p.  1353;  sec.  1858,  p.  1371. 

Railroad  mortgages,  conveyances  or  satisfaction  thereof  for  record- 
ing railroad  agreements  regarding  land  sales. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1839,  p.  1356. 

Articles  and  affidavits  of  turnpike  and  plank  road  conoupanies. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  18G5.  p.  1377. 

Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner's  oath ;  his  bond  shall  run  to  Com- 
missioner. 

WKs.   Slats.,  sec.  1967,  p.  1483. 

Insurance  Commissioner  detailed  report  the  first  of  each  month. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1972c,  p.  1487. 

Certificate  as  to  State  Grange. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2007,  p.  1509. 

Bank  Examiner's  oath,  l>ond  and  seal. 
Certificate  of  Governor's  approval. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2023h.  j,  p.  1522. 

Oaths  of  supreme  judges  and  clerk. 

Wis.  Stat«r.,  sec.  2398,  p.  1727;  sec.  2399,  p.  1727. 
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Certificate  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  as  to  employment  or  disc 
of  stenographer,  janitors  and  messenger. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec    2400,  p.  1727. 

Circuit  Court  Judges*  oaths. 

Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  1419,  p.  1742. 

Transcript  of  judgment  against  state  by  Supreme  Court  Clerlv 
Wis.  Stats.,  see.  3203,  p.  2207. 

Judgment  roll  in  actions  against  corporations. 
.  .         Wis,   stats.,  sec.  2249.  p.  2224. 

Warden's  bond. 

Wis.  Statp.,  6ec.  4896,  p.  2877. 

Deputy  warden's  and  clerk's  bond. 
Wis.  Stats.,' sec.  4903,  p.  2878. 

Copy  of  account  made  by  warden  of  prison,  after  audit  and 
ance  by  U.  S.  government. 
Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  4933,  p.  2883. 

Cancelled  bonds,  by  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands. 

Ch.  130,  L.  1S99,  p.  199. 

Reports  of  county  clerks  of  taxes  levied. 

Ch.  243,   L.   1S99.   p.  402. 
Cn.  143,   L.  1899,  p.  212. 

Authorization  to  act  by  legislative  counsel  and  agents  and  ac 

of  expense  of  such  counsel  and  agents. 

Ch.  270,  L.  1899.  p.  460. 
Ch.  258,  L.  1899,  p.  425. 

Duplicate  of  Insurance  Commissioner's  certificates  to  certain 

ance  companies. 
On  Jan.  1,  1901,  records,  plats,  field  notes  and  papers  of  land  ol 

Certificate  of  Board  of  Control  as  to  number  of  acute  and  ol 
insane. 

Ch.  2m.   L.  1899,  p.  469. 

Notice  of  intention  and  bond  by  those  offering  to  furnish  < 
ments  for  telephone  purposes,  together  with  bond,  as  1 
provded.  -^ ,    , 

Ch.  309.  L.  1899,  p.  643. 
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County  treasurers*  reports  as  to  estates  liable  to  inheritance  tax. 

Ch.  355,  L.  1S99,  p.  G68. 

The  official  seal  and  signature  of  county  judges. 

Ch.  1,  5,  L.  1901. 
Ch.81.  L.  1901. 

The  expenses  of  the  Board  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  with 
approval  of  the  Governor  endorsed  thereon. 

Ch.  318,  I..  1899. 

Oath  of  members  of  Commission  of  Inter-State  Park  of  the  Dalles  of 
the  St  Croix. 
Ch.  305,  L.  1901. 


DIS.BnUSRMKXTS   IN   THE   STATE   DEPARTMENT 

For  the  year  endhij?  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Salaries  of  twenty-two  (22)  offleials  and  employees 133,000  00 

Prlnthig  and  publishing,  InrhidlUig  eost  of  paper  and  wa.ste,  per  report 

Commissioners  of   Prlntlut?   3.940  05 

Postage  and  P.  O.  box  rent  844  00 

Expressage    486  97 

Telegrams  27  62 

Telephone  28124 

Revcnne  stamps  175  00 

Compiling  and  annotating  election  laws  150  00 

Freight 286  23 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  I*ubr.c  Property   283  64 

Sundry  Items  48  00 

Total    139.522  75 

Pages  155,  156.  488  and  500  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30.  1900. 
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SECRETAKY  OF  STATE  AS  AUDITOR 

An  explanation  is  given  in  the  introductoi'y  note  preceding 
die  laws  governing  the  Secretary  of  State,  showing  the  dual 
character  of  the  duties  to  be  jx^rfornied  by  this  officer.  See 
ante,  page  — . 

As  there  fully  shown  when  acting  as  Auditor,  his  duties  are 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  those  devolving  upon  him 
as  Secretary  of  State  and  a  separate  report  is  required  by  law 
to  be  made. 

In  the  following  sections  are  given  the  general  duties  of  the 
Auditor,  also  many  of  the  specific  obligations  resting  upon  him 
in  connection  with  various  departments,  officials,  agencies  and 
branches  of  the  state  government  and  its  institutions. 

His  power  is  mainly  derived  from  the  early  state  laws  which 
are  found  in  sections  144  to  151,  inclusive,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Sta.tutes  of  3898,  pages  246  to  248,  inclusive.  The  force  and 
effect  of  these  laws  and  of  the  Constitutional  provision  upon 
which  they  were  founded,  have  been  clearly  stated  in  two  (2) 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  reported  in  Vol.  10,  Wisconsin 
Decisions,  page  525  and  Vol.  82,  Wisconsin  Decisions,  pages 
39-51.  These  decisions  define  the  meaning  of  audit,  declare 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Auditor  to  audit  all  disbursements  of 
the  state  and  sign  warrants  therefor,  tliat  the  Legislature  can  not 
divest  him  of  the  exclusive  power  to  audit  all  accounts  and  that 
the  power  to  audit  can  not  be  exercised  by  any  other  officer  or 
board.  This  duty  to  audit  is  expressly  declared  to  be  a  personal 
one  and  can  not  be  delegated  to  an  assistant  or  employee. 

Chapter  431^  of  tlie  laws  of  1901,  which  appears  on  page  368 
of  this  pamphlet,  provides  for  a  centralized  system  of  account- 
in«^  for  all  state  officers,  institutions,  societies,  departments, 
boards,  commissions,  including  the  University  and  Normal 
Schools. 

The  accounting  plan  therein  referred  to  by  provision  of  sec- 
tion 1  is  to  be  established  by  the  Governor.     Its  effect  will  be  to 
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restore  the  practise  which  prevailed  during  the  early  years  of 
the  state's  existence  and  to  discontinue  the  transferring  of 
money  appropriations  in  lump  sums  to  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  state  institutions  and  commissions.  The  transfer  of  ap- 
propriations may  be  made  in  the  fund  accounts,  but  the  Auditor 
must  authorize  the  final  payments  which  must  appear  on  item- 
ized vouchers  showing  in  detail  the  debt  to  be  paid.  Another 
effect  of  the  investigation  and  legislation  along  these  lines  and 
of  the  centralizing  of  all  accounts  will  probably  be  to  make 
necessary  the  rewording  of  many  sections  of  the  Statutes  which 
now  improperly  employ  the  word  "audit"  instead  of  "allow"  or 
"approve"  in  defining  the  duties  of  several  of  the  Boards  and 
commissions.  Under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
ferred to,  the  Legislature  has  no  power  to  confer  the  power  to 
audit  upon  any  other  person,  officer  or  Board. 


SECRETARY  OP  STATE  AS  AUDITOR. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  ex-offlcio  Auditor. 
Const.,  art.  6,  sec.  2,  p.  100. 

Duties — To  manage  fiscal  affairs, 

1.  He  fihall  superintend  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  state  and  manag^e 

the  same. 

General  duty, 

6.  He  shall  suggest  plans  for  the  improvement  and  management  of 

public  revenues. 

Accounts. 

2.  He  shall  keep  fair,  clear,  distinct  and  separate  accounts  of  rev- 

enues of  state  and  all  moneys  and  funds  received  or  held  by 
the  state,  and  all  expenditures,  disbursements,  and  invest- 
ments, showing  the  particulars  of  every  disbursement  or  in- 
vestment. • 

7.  He  shall  keep  and  state  all  accounts  (including  accocunts  with  U. 

S.)  in  which  the  state  is  interested. 

8.  He  shall  examine  and  settle  accounts  of  all  persons  indebted  to 

the  state. 

Collection  of  money, 

9.  He  shall  direct  and  superintend  the  collection  of  moneys  due  the 

state. 
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Claims. 

10.  He  shall  examine,  determine  and  audit  claims  against  the  state. 

Recording  accounts  audited. 

11.  He  shall  enter.  In  a  book  for  that  purpose,  a  record  of  all  ac- 

counts audited  by  him,  showing  name  of  claimant,  amount 
claimed,  amount  allowed,  the  number,  date  and  amount  of 
warrant  drawn,  specifying  the  fund  from  which  the  same  is  to 
be  paid. 

To  require  returns  of  property. 

12.  He  shall  require  those  who  have  received  money,  property  or 

goods  belonging  to  the  state,  who  have  not  accounted  therefor, 
to  settle  their  accounts  and  return  property,  money  or  goods 
to  the  state, 
wis.  Stats.,  sec.  144,  p.  246. 

Money  securities — Property  to  he  accounted  for. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  require  all  persons  receiving  money  or 
securities,  or  having  management  of  property  of  the  state,  of 
which  an  account  is  kept  in  his  oflSce,  to  render  statements  there- 
of  to  him,  and  all  such  persons  shall  render  such  statements  as 
he  requires. 
(This  4s  from  ©ec.  21,  ch.  9„R.  S.  1849,  and  sec.  32,  ch.  10,  R.  S. 
1858,  amended.) 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  149,  p.  248. 

Accounts  how  verified  and  audited. 

He  shall  audit  accounts  and  claims  where  payment  is  provided  by 
law,  when  rate  fixed  by  law,  or  authorized  to  be  fixed  by  some 
officer  or  person,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Every  claim  or  account  that  is  settled  to  audit  must  specify  nature 
and  particulars  verified  by  oath,  in  writing,  together  with  cer- 
tificate of  officer  ordering  or  making  claim. 

He  may  require  persons  making  claims  to  be  sworn  touching  same, 
and  to  answer  as  to  facts  relating  to  justness  thereof.  No 
claim  for  traveling  expenses  is  to  be  audited  unless  there  be  an 
aifi<ig.vit  attached  as  to  pass  or  free  transportation,  and  must 
state  that  money  was  actually  paid  out 

Blank  forms  of  such  affidavits  are  to  be  furnished  to  all  persons  who 
travel  on  business  and  at  expense  of  the  state.  The  order  of 
audit  shall  be  endorsed  on  or  annexed  to  claim,  and  shall  specify 
the  amount  allowed,  and  from  what  fund  payable,  and  the  act, 
or  part  of  act,  which  authorized  payment 

All  papers  connected  with  such  claims  are  to  be  preserved  in  his 
office. 
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See  chapter  433,  laws  of  1901.  ante,  p.  368. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  145,  p.  247. 

Salary  accounts. 

He  shall  audit  all  accounts  for  salaries  directed  by  law  to  be  paid 
for  clerk-hire  and  services  where  the  employment  of  persons 
who  render  services  to  state  is,  or  may  be,  authorized  upon  cer- 
tfflcate  of  proper  officer,  setting  forth  nature  of  service  and 
necesssity  therefor. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  148,  p.  248. 

Compensating  court  clerks  for- reports. 

He  shall  audit  account  for  compensation  of  clerks  of  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  reiports  made  to  the  Governor  under 
provision  of  section  1020  on  certificate  of  the  Governor. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1021,  p.  782. 

Warrants  payable  to  claimants— Report. 

He  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  Treasurer  payable  to  claimant,  for 
amount  allowed  on  every  claim  audited,  which  shall  specify 
from  what  fund  to  be  paid,  and  the  particular  act,  or  part  of 
act,  authorizing  payment  and  he  shall  only  credit  Treasurer 
for  money  paid  out  on  such  warrants. 

He  shall  set  forth  in  his  biennial  report  the  name  of  each  person  In 
whose  favor  warrants  are  drawn,  the  gross  amount  so  paid  each 
person  during  the  biennial  term,  and  the  character  of  service 
render^  by  hlnL 

See  chapter  433,  laws  of  1001,  ante,  p.  368. 
WiB.  Slats.,  sec.  146,  p.  248. 

He  shall  issue  warrants  for  amounts  due  counties  from  swamp-land 
fund. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  251,  p.  288. 

Publishing  Laws. 

He  may  cause  to  be  published  in  newspapers  law  or  extracts  relat- 
ing to  collection  or  payment  of  money  due  or  to  become  due,  or 
duties  to  be  performed  by  state  officers,  with  appropriate  forms, 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  at  state  expense. 
Wis.   stats.,  sec.  150.  p.  248. 

He  shall  audit  the  account  for  publishing  laws. 
If  no  other  provision  fixes  compensation,  it  shall  be  fixed  by  the  law 
for  publication  of  legal  advertisements. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  151,  p.  249. 
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The  fees  for  publishing  laws,  advertisements,  proclamations  and 
communications,  required  by  law  to  be  published  in  state  paper, 
shall  be  the  same  per  folio  as  provided  by  law  for  publishing 
legal  advertisements,  but  not  exceeding  50  cents  for  each  de- 
scription of  land.  (For  section  providing  for  payments  of  $100 
each  to  newspapers  for  publishing  laws,  see  under  Secretary  of 
State.) 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  345,  p.  317. 

Printing  accounts. 

He  shall  audit  all  accounts  for  work  executed  (and  certified  to  by 
Secretary  of  State)  under  the  provision  of  this  chapter,  and 
keep  a  record  of  cost  of  printing,  ruling,  and  binding,  the 
amount  of  paper  used  and  the  entire  expense  of  each  document 
or  job  and  a  copy  of  each  document  or  job  shall  be  filed  with 
cost  endorsed  thereon.  See  sec.  328. 
wis.   StntB.,  sec.  226,  p.  311. 

Paper  Contractors*  samples. 

Samples  of  paper  shall  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  contractor  with 
his  bill  for  paper  furnished.     If  any  error  is  found  in  such 
account,  he  shall  correct  and  return  the  same  to  the  contractor. 
W-9.  Stats.,  sec.  312,  p.  307. 

Waste  allowed. 

Ten  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  the  State  Printer  for  waste  on  jobs  of 
ten  quires  or  lees  and  5  per  cent,  on  jobs  exceeding  ten  quires. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  313,  p.  307. 

Postage — Accounts. 

He  shall  audit  accounts  for  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes, 
when  presented  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  for  the  follow- 
ing: Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer,  Attorney 
General,  State  Superintendent,  Railroad  Commissioner,  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Secretary  of  State 
Historical  Society,  State  Librarian,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Adjutant  General,  Quartermaster  General.  Treasury 
Agent,  State  Veterinarian,  State  Board  of  C!ontrol,  Commissions 
of  Fisheries,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Property,  Sec- 
retary of  Free  Library  Commission  and  Bank  Examiner. 
Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  169,   p.  258. 

Messenger  service  for  delinquent  statistics. 

He  shall  audit  amount  paid  messenger  service  in  getting  in  statis- 
tics where  county  officials  are  delinquent  and  shall  add  amount 
to  next  state  tax  for  such  county. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1016.  p.  781. 
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Education  of  deaf-mutes. 

He  shall  audit  the  sums  to  be  paid  in  aid  of  schools  for  education 
of  deaf-mutes,  upon  a  certificate  of  president  and  secretary  of 
school  board  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city 
where  the  school  is  located,  or  other  proper  officers,  when  such 
certificates  are  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  Pres- 
ident of  Board  of  Control,  and  he  shall  thereupon  issue  war- 
rant in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  such  city  or  village  for 
amount  due. 

Wis.  StatB.,  sec.  579,  p.  426. 

Bounty  on  loild  animals — County  clerks'  certificates. 

County  clerks  shall  send  him  certificates  under  official  seal  that 

the  pcalps  of  animals  killed  have  been  presented  with  ears 

entire.    Such  oath  and  certificate  shall  state  amount  paid  by 

county.    Upon    receipt  of   oath    and    certificate,    made   upon 

blanks  furnished   by  him,  he  shall   audit  claim   for   amount 

county  has  paid  under  provisions  of  law. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1628,  p.  U82,  amended  by  ch.  45,  L.  1899,  amended 
by  ch.  311,  L.  1901. 

Interest  on  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

He  shall  annually,  on  or  before  May  10,  compute  the  Interest  on  all 
certificates  of  indebtedness  belonging  to  each  fund  separately, 
including  May  31,  and  give  credit  to  income  of  such  fund,  and 
enter  a  credit  upon  the  several  certificates  for  the  amount 
found  due  on  each  and  certify  to  officers  authorized  to  appor- 
tion income  of  such  fund  and  certify  to  Treasurer  such  amount 
The  amounts  apportioned  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  author- 
ized by  law  to  receive  the  same  and  audited, 
wis.  stats..  8ec.  260,  p.  294. 
Fiscal  year. 

Provides  that  all  books  shall  be  kept,  and  all  duties  performed, 
with  reference  to  the  beginning,  Oct.  1,  and  the  ending,  Sept. 
30,  of  fiscal  year. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  158,  p.  252. 
Railway  transportations. 

This  act  provides  conditions  under  which  the  Auditor  may  approve 
accounts  for  railway  transportation.  It  is  provided  that  a 
statement  showing  the  number  of  miles  traveled,  the  date,  and 
the  points  covered  with,  and  explicit  statement  of  the  public 
business  transacted. 

Ch.  426,   L.   1901. 

Note. — For  details  under  this  head  the  act  itself  should  be  con- 
sulted, 
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While  all  state  departments,  boards,  institutions,  commis- 
sions and  all  state  officers  and  employes  thereof  are  embraced 
within  the  general  provisions  elsewhere  given  relating  to  the 
auditor,  in  the  following  cases  the  power  to  audit  is  specifically 
outlined : 

AUDITOR  IN   CONNECTION  WITH  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Ctaims  requiring  legislative  action. 

He  shall  see  that  all  claims  requiring  legislative  action  are  made 
in  duplicate*  in  the  manner  provided  by  section  145,  and  filed 
in  his  office. 

He  shall  examine  tlie  same  to  see  if  properly  made  and  justly  due, 
and  shall  report  same  to  legislature,  with  recommendations, 
and  designate  the  fund  to  which  they  are  chargeable.  He  shall 
see  that  proper  account  for  which  appropriation  is  made,  is 
filed  in  his  office  before  drawing  his  warrant  on  the  Treas- 
urer, whenever  a  bill  appropriating  money  for  a  claim  shall  be- 
come a  law. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  147,  p.  248. 

Warrants. 

He  shall    draw    warrants    upon    certificates    of    chief    clerk    and 
sergeant-at-arms  of  each  house  at  close  of  each  session,  for  com- 
pensation of  officers  of  legislature.    He  shall  publish  in  the 
state  official  paper  a  full  list  of  the  accounts  so  audited. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  113,  p.  235. 

Witness  fees. 

He  shall  audit  account  of  witnesses  before  legislative  committee, 
upon  certificate  of  chairman  of  such  committee, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  127,  p.  2.':9. 

Mileage  and  salary  accounts  of  members. 

He  shall  audit,  except  where  the  member's  election  is  contested, 
tile  account  for  mileage  or  salary  of  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  speaker  of  the  assembly  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  compensation,  except  mileage,  as  allowed  to  the  other 
members  of  legislature,  for  his  services  as  speaker,  in  addition 
to  his  pay  as  member,  but  in  case  of  extra  session  no  compen- 
sation is  allowed. 

wis.  atats.,  sec.  110,  p.  234;  sec.  111.  p.  234. 
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IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Examining  treasury. 

He  shall,  as  auditor,  examine  carefully,  quarter-yearly,  the  affairs 
of  the  Treasurer's  office  and  immediately  give  a  detailed  report 
regarding  the  same  to  the  Govrnor,  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  stats.,  sees.  144  5,  p.  246. 

Statement  of  state  funds.  , 

He  shall,  as  auditor,  exhibit  to  and  deposit  with  the  Governor,  with- 
in to  days  after  Sept  30,  each  year,  a  complete  detailed  state- 
ment of  state  funds,  revenues,  receipts  and  expenditures,  as 
herein  provided. 

Wis.   stats.,   sec.  144—13,   p.   246. 

Financial  report. 

He  shall  make  a  financial  report  to  the  Governor  at  the  close  of 
each  odd-numbered  year,  which  shall  be  a  condensed  financial 
statement 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  335a,  p.  314. 

Examining  Insurance  Department. 

He  shafl,  in  connection  with  the  Governor  and  State  Treasurer, 
audll  quarterly  the  accounts  and  records  of  tlie  Insurance  De- 
partment. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1972c,  p.  1487. 

Witness  fees  in  pardon  proceedings. 

He  shall  audit  fees  and  expenses  of  witnesses  in  proceedings  to 
determine  whether  convicts  have  violated  conditional  pardons, 
when  approved  by  the  Governor. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  4863,  p.  2870. 

Warrants  for  forest  wardens. 

He  shall  issue  warrants  in  favor  of  the  forest  warden  and  deputies 
on  approval  of  governor. 
Wis.   stats.,  sec.  1636e,  p.  1186. 

IN   CONNECTION   WITH   TREASURER'S  OFFICE. 

Countersigning  receipts. 

He  shall  countersign  all  receipts  of  Treasurer  for  money  paid  into 
the  treasury  and  charge  with  same,  entering  them  into  his 
book  to  the  credit  of  the  county,  ofllcor  or  person  making  the 
payment. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  144-3,  p.  246. 
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To  charge  Treasurer  amount  paid  by  land  purchaser. 

He  shall  charge  Treasurer  with  amount  for  which  receipi 
to  land  purchaser  and  enter  person's  name  and  numb 
tiflcates,  if  any,  and  time  of  payment. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  216.  p.  2T7. 

To  keep  account  between  state  and  treasurer. 

He  shall  Iteep  an  account  between  the  state  and  Treas 
charge  the  Treasurer  with  the  balance  in  the  treasury 
came  into  ofRce  and  with  all  the  moneys  received  by 
all  bonds  and  securities  belonging  to  all  public  funds  c 
in  the  treasury,  and  credit  him  with  all  moneys  pai 
pursuant  to  law. 

Wis.  StatB.,  sec.  144^,  p.  246. 

Examining  treasury. 

He  shall,  quarterly,  examine  all  books  and  accounts  of  t 
urer,  and  all  moneys  and  bonds,  and  securities  bel< 
puBlic  funds  in  treasury. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  144-5,  p.  246. 

To  examine  and  settle  accounts. 

He  shall  examine  and  settle  the  accounts  of  persons  in 
the  state  and  certify  the  amounts  to  the  Treasurer. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  144-8,  p.  246. 


IN   CONNECTION    WITH   VARIOUS   BOARDS   AND  OFFICERS. 

Attorney  General. 
Damages  and  costs. 

He  shall  audit  damages  and  costs  when  supreme  court  cl 
him  a  transcript  of  judgment  against  the  state. 
Wis.  stats.,  .sec.  3203,  p.  2207. 

Costs  and  disbursements. 

He  shall  audit  costs  and  disbursements  where  actions 
against  corporations,  when  certified  to  by  the  Attorne 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  3248,  p.  2223. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters. 

He  may  authorize  the  state  printer  to  bind  in  suitable  b 
periodicals  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  L( 
Ch.  186.   L.  1901. 
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Bank  Examiner. 
Compiling  bank  statements. 

He  ie  authorized  ta  draw  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  not  exceed- 
ing $200  annually  to  whomever  the  Treasurer  shall  select  for 
compiling  bank  statements,  showing  condition  of  state  and  pri- 
vate banks. 

Ch.  347,   L.  1899,  p.  636. 

Expenses  of  Examiner. 

He  shall  audit  the  expenses  of  the  Bank  Examiner  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  2014-26,  p.  1517. 

Board  of  CJontrol. 

Expenses. 

He  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  actual  nec- 
essary expenses. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  561c.  p.  407. 

Warrants. 

He  biiall  dvaw  his  warrant  in  connection  with  expenditure  author- 
ized by  authority  to  create  indebtedness  when  the  provisions 
ot  this  section  are  complied  with. 
He  shall,  as  auditor,  draw  warrants  on  the  treasury  in  favor  of  each 
claimant  and  deliver  same  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Control. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  5611,  p.  409. 

List  of  bills  to  be  certified  by  him. 

Bills  incurred  by  the  Board  of  Control  shall  be  audited  by  it  and  a 
list  of  such  bills  as  allowed,  containing  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons in  whose  favor  they  are  allowed,  the  purpose  and  institu- 
tion for  which  they  were  incurred  shall  be  certified  by  the 
president  or  secretary  of  the  Board  and  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  once  a  month. 
Wis.   stats.,  see.  561o.  p.  412. 

Crediting  counties  amounts  due. 

He  shall  credit  the  amount  due  counties  to  each  county,  certified  to 
by  Che  Board  of  Control, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  604e,  p.  440. 
He  shall  credit  the  county  in  whose  asylum  insane  persons  are 
cared,  $3  per  week  for  each  and  amount  expended  for  clothing. 
One-half  of  the  said  $3  and  amount  spent  for  clothing  shall 
be  charged  by  him  to  county  from  which  insane  were  sent, 
after  certificate  is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Control,  as  herein 
provided. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  604f,  p.  441. 
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Charging  counties  amount  due. 

He  shall  charge  counties  with  amounts  due  the  institut 
therein,  shown  by  certified  statement  from  Board 
and  credit  each  institution  and  certify  the  amo 
treasurer. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  561e,  p.  408. 

Warrants  amount  due  counties. 

He  shall  draw  his  warrant  for  amount  due  counties  und 
and  deliver  it  to  the  State  Treasurer,  who  shall 
same  to  counties  entitled. 

Ch.  271,  L.  1899.  p.  4€9. 

Warrants  in  favof  of  warden  of  prison. 

He  shall  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  the  warden  of 
able  when  money  is  received  from  the  United  St 
count  provided  for  in  section  4932. 
wis.  stats.,  SCO.  4933,  p.  2883. 
Auditing  steward's  accounts,  school  for  blind. 

He  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  stewards  of  school  for  t 
expenses  of  indigent  pupils  after  the  Board  of  C 
have  approved. 

Wis.  Stats.,  soc.  569.  p.  417. 

Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation. 

Witness  fees. 

He  shall  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  witnesses  for  fei 
same  as  circuit  court  allows,  for  attendance  and  ti 
nection  with  proceedings  before  State  Board  of  Arb 
Conciliation,  when  properly  certified  to  and  appr< 
Board. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1729g,  p.  1250. 
Expenses  of  members. 

He  shall  audit  accounts  for  expenses  of  members  of  Bo 
tration  and  Conciliation,  and  $5  per  day  each  fo 
actually  and  necessarily  occupied  therein. 
Wis.   stats.,  sec.  1729h,  p.  1250. 

Board  of  Canvassers. 
Accounts  for  service  and  attendance. 

He  Shan  audit  account  for  service  and  attendance  of 
Board  of  Canvassers,  when  such  members  are  a 
Chief  Justice  of  the  state,  as  provided  under  this 
shall  draw  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  $15  per 
such  ofllcer  or  judge  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
tendance  and  service. 
Wis.  ^ats.,  sec.  93,  p.  217. 
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Supreme  Court 

All  appointments  and  compensation  fixed  shall  be  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  the  Chief  Justice,  and  paid  on  warrants 
drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Circuit  Court  Reporters. 

Deficiency  in  compensation. 

On  certificate  of  circuit  court  judge  showing  a  deficiency  in  com- 
pensation of  circuit  court  reporter  from  counties  amounting  to 
$2,000  annually,  he  shall  issue  a  warrant  for  such  deficiency. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  2438.  p.  1756. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Lands. 

Accounts  for  expenses. 

He  shall  audit,  after  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  of  Pv/j 
lie  Lands,  accounts  for  expenses  connected  with  securing  and 
selecting  public  land. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  186,  p.  289. 

Refunds. 

He  shall  issue  a  warrant  for  the  re-payment  from  the  proper  fund 
in  case  the  Commissioners  .of  Public  Lands  certify  that  er- 
roneous and  excessive  payments  for  land  have  been  made. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  218,  p.  277. 

Certificates  of  indebtedness. 

He  shall  draw  his  warrant  for  amount  of  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness as  provided  In  this  section. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  258c,  p.  292. 

Expenses  Forest  Warden. 

He  shall  audit  accounts  for  expenses  of  State  Forest  Warden  and 
deputy  when  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands 
and  approved  by  the  Governor, 
wis.  Stats.,  sec.  IGTGo.  p.  1186. 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Salary  and  expenses. 

He  shall  audit  salary  and  expenses  of  inspection  agent,  after  hay- 
ing certified  to  by  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1410,  p.  1068. 
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Expense  of  analyses. 

He  shall  audit  accounts  for  making  analyses,  for  whic 
Food  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  create  lnd< 
to  $600. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1410d,  p.  1060. 

Fish  and  Game  Warden. 

Expenses  and  disbursements. 

He  shall  audit  expenses  and  disbursements  of  the  FIe 
Warden  upon  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1498.  p.  1110. 

The  actual  expenses  of  the  Deputy  Fish  and  Game  W 
be  paid  for  per  diem  upon  vouchers  approved  by  t 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1498d.  p.  1111. 

Free  Library  Commission. 

Expressage,  drayage  and  telegraphing. 

He  shall  audit  the  duly  certified  bills  of  the  Free  Libr 
mission  for  expressage,  drayage  and  telegraphii] 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  373b,  p.  326. 

Insurance  Commissioner. 
Expenses, 

He  "Shall  audit  the  expenses  of  the  Insurance  Com: 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Ins 
missioners. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1972a,  p.  1486. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commissioner  of  Insur 
Attorney  General  incurred  in  enforcing  requireme 
cuting  violations  of  insurance  law  shall  be  paid  < 
tilled  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  they  were 
necessarily  incurred  for  purpose  stated. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1955k,  p.  1465. 

This  act  outlines  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  i 
connection  with  the  Commission  of  the  Interstate 

Ch.  305,  L.  1901. 

Pan-American. 

Secretary  of  State  shall  audit  the  expenses  of  the  B 
American  Exposition  and  draw  his  warrant  for 
of  the  same  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  if  the  ( 
proves. 

Ch.  318.  L.  1899. 
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Railroad  Commissioner. 

Expenses, 

He  sfiall  audit  expenses  incurred  by  the  Railroad  Commissioner 
and  his  deputy  in  performance  of  duties. 

Railroad  Commissioner  shall  have  experts  to  assist  in  examining 
bridges,  expense  not  to  exceed  $800  per  year. 

Wis.  stats.,  see.  1797,  p.  1223,  amended  by  eh.  321,  L.  189?. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Property. 

Gas  and  electric  light  accounts. 

He  eliall  audit  accounts  for  gas  and  electricity  upon  proper  cer- 
tiiicate  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property. 
Wis.  StatB.,  sec.  148,  p.  248. 

State  Historical   Society. 

Binding,  etc.,  expense. 

He  shall  audit  the  accounts  for  binding,  etc.,  for  State  Historical 
Society. 

Wis.  stats.,  see.  375,  p.  327. 

See  also  laws  affecting  this  Society  and  Cr.  433,  L.  1901,  ante,  p.  368. 

This  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to  audit  the  claim  of  the 
Stevens  Point  Fair  Association  for  state  aid  for  the  year  1900, 
and  to  audit  the  claim  of  said  Association  each  year  hereafter. 

Cli.  270,   L.  1901. 

La  Crosse  State  Fair  Association  and  Northern  "Wisconsin  State  Fair. 

Warrant  authorized  to  be  drawn. 

He  shall,  during  the  first  10  days  in  February,  draw  his  warrant 
in  favor  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Northern  Wisconsin  State 
Fair  for  appropriation  herein  made  and  10%  of  amount  of 
premiums  actually  paid  at  the  last  fair,  upon  presentation  of 
sworn  statement  of  oflScers  that  the  organization,  at  its  last 
fair,  prohibited  gambling  and   intoxicating  liquors. 

In  computing  amount  on  which  premium  percentage  is  to  be  paid 
there  shall  not  be  more  than  $1,000  for  races,  and  no  other 
agricultural  society  in  Chippewa  County  shall  receive  any  aid 
from  tlie  state. 

Wis.  stats.,  see.  1458d,  p.  10S8,  and  eh.  337,  L.  1901. 
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Normal  School  Regents. 

Warrant  authorized  to  he  drawn. 

He  shall  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  the  Treasurer  of 

of  Normal  School  Regents  for  one-half  of  the  amou 

expended  in  conducting  teachers'  institute,  upon  ] 

tificate  of  officers  of  said  Board,  as  herein  provided 

Wis.  stats.,  spc.  408,  p.  840,  amended  bj^  ch.  179,  L.  189S 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  draw  warrj 
counts  allowed. 

Ch.  116,  L.  1866,  pp.  3,  5. 

Accounts  for  purchase  and  transfer  of  hooks. 

He  shall  audit  accounts  for  purchases  of  books  by  truste 
Library,  upon  affidavits  of  State  Librarian  that  I 
been  received,  and  upon  approval  by  majority  of  tr 
Wis.  stats.,  see.  371.  p.  325. 

He  shall  lix  the  account  of  the  State  Librarian   for 
transporting  books. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sees.  372-7,  p.  325. 


St.  Louis  World's  Fair  Commissioners. 

He  shall  audit  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  S 
of  Commissioners  for  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 
CL.  297,  L.  1901. 


State  Veterinarian. 

Accounts  for  experimental  expenditures. 

He  shafl  audit,  upon  presentation  of  verified  account  ar 
statement  approved  by  the  Governor,  the  account  o 
Veterinarian  for  sums  expended  within  $500,  am 
experimental  purposes. 

Accounts  for  services  catisuliing  veterinarians. 

Upon  itemized  vouchers  certified  to  by  the  State  Veteri 
approved  by  the  Governor,  he  shall  audit  the  ax 
services  of  consulting  veterinary  surgeons  at  $7  p< 
necessary  expenses. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1492e,  p.  1103. 
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State  Superintendent. 

County  training  schools. 

tie  shall  draw  his  warrant  for  one-half  amount  actually  expended 
by  counties  for  maintaining  training  school  ior  teachers  on 
receipt  of  certificate  of  State  Superintendent  provided  for  by 
this  section,  and  the  amount  of  such  state  aid  is  limited  to 
$2,500  in  any  one  year,  and  if  more  is  demanded  counties 
shall  be  paid  proportionately. 

Ch.  268,  L.  1899,  p.  454. 

Manual  training  in  high  schools. 

He  shall  draw  his  warrant  for  $250,  payable  to  treasurer  of  dis- 
trict or  corporation,  provided  that  there  shall  be  no  more  than 
10  schools  receiving  such  aid,  and  that  the  total  expenditure 
shall  not  exceed  $2,500,  upon  receiving  certificate  from  the 
«  State  Superintendent  that  manual  training  department  has 
been  malnttiined  six  months  during  the  year. 
Wis.   stats.,  ROC.  496c,  p.  389. 

Apportionment  of  school  fund  income. 

He  shall  draw  his  warrant  for  total  amount  of  school  fund  income 
apportioned  each  county,  upon  receiving  apportionment  from 
the  State  Superintendent. 

Upon  satisfactory  evidence  and  facts  certified  to  Secretary  of  State, 
he  shall  draw  his  warrant  for  apportionment  on  any  ground 
mentioned  in  section  554,  in  case  any  town,  village,  city  or  dis- 
trict was  excluded  from  participating  in  apportionment. 
Wis.   Stats.,  sees.  555.  556,   p.  404. 

University. 

Expenaes  and  compensation  of  agent  of  Experiment  Station. 

He  shall  audit  the  expenses  and  compensation  of  the  agent  of  the 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  W., 
for  which  $300  are  annually  appropriated. 

Ch.  180,  L.  1899.  p.  263. 

'  Wisconsin  National  Guard. 

Inspecting  officer. 
f'_.  He  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  order  of  the  Governor,  certified  to 

^*  by  the  Adjutant  General  for  compensation  of  the  inspecting 

officer  of  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard  of  $600.  annually. 
Wis.  stats.,  see.  632,  p.  456. 
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Costs  and  expenses  of  defending  members. 

He  shall  audit  the  costs  and  expenses  of  defending  the  me 
of  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard  when  prosecuted  for  ai 
performed  in  connection  with  military  duty,  when  defe 
directed  by  the  Governor  upon  recommendation  of  the 
ney  General. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  649c,  p.  462. 

He  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Adjutant  General,  p] 
blanks  and  instructions  for  enrollment  of  those  liable  tc 
tary  duty  when  census  is  taken. 

Ch.  228.  sec.  8.  L.  1901. 
TO   BE   FILED    IX    OFFICE   OF    SECKETARY    OF    STATE    AS    AUDITOR. 

Affidavits  of  accounts  rendered. 
Wl^.  Stats.,  sec.  145,  p.  247. 

Statements  of  all  persons  receiving  money  or  property  of  the 
or  having  management  of  property  of  which  an  accoi 
kept  in  his  office. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  149.  p.  248. 

Samples  of  paper  submitted  by  contractors. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  C12,  p.  'liH. 

Certificates  of  officers  of  Board  of  Normal  School  Regents 
Teachers'  Institutes. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  408,  p.  340,  amended  by  ch.  179,  L.  1899. 

Lists  of  bills  certified  to  by  Board  of  Control  officers. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  561o.  p.   lOS. 

Certificates  of  president  and  secretary  of  school  board  and 
intendent   of  schools    as  to  deaf-mute    instruction,    to  1 
proved    by  State    Superintendent    and  President    of  Boi 
Control. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  579,  p.  426. 

Sworn  statements  of  officers  of  State  Agricultural  Society,  a 
shall  thereupon  issue  his  warrant  for  the  amount  paid  1 
Board. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1458c,  p.  1088. 

Sworn  statements  of  officers  of  Northern  Wisconsin  State  Fai 
he  shall  thereupon  issue  his  warrant  for  the  amount  pj 
the  Board. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1458d,  p.  1088. 
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Oaths   and   certificates   of  county   clerks  as  to  scalps  of  animals 
kiiied. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1629,  p.  1181,  amended  by  ch.  45,  L.  1899. 

Certificates  of  circuit  court  judges  as  to  deficiency  of  reporter's 
compensation. 

AVIs.  stats.,  sec.  2438,  p.  1755. 

Certificate  of  Attorney  General  as  to  costs  and  disbursements, 
wis.  Sitats.,  sec.  3203,  p.  2207. 

The  disbursements  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  oflBce  cover 
also  the  expense  of  Auditor. 
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STATE  TREASURER. 

The  State  Treasurer,  a  constitutional  elective 
charges  of  all  state  money  and  is  under  bond  for  tl 
perfonnance  of  liis  duties,  lie  is  required  to  pay  i 
only  on  warrant  of  tlie  Secretiiry  of  State  as  Audi 
pursuance  of  law  authoriziufj;  the  payment  and  gi 
countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  all  payme 
He  is  also  one  of  the  Connnissioners  of  Public  Lan 
the  Boards,  connnittees  and  commissions  shown  on 

|K)St. 

Chapter  433  of  the  laws  of  1901  relating  to  the  c 
tern  of  accounting,  declares  tlie  Legislative  intent^as  1 
officers,  agents  and  all  institutions,  departments, 
Boards  and  commissions,  including  the  University  ar 
Schools  supported  l>y  the  state  and  employees  thereo:! 

The  effect  of  the  comj)lete  adoption  of  the  system  p 
that  act  will  be  that  all  money  colle<.*ted  by  any  per 
on  l>ehalf  of  the  state  will  be  paid  direct  and  prompt 
stiite  ti*easury  accompanied  by  a  proper  statement. 
308,  ante. 

STATE  TREASURER. 

Elect  i07i  and  term. 

He  shall  be  chosen  at  the  general  election  for  a  term  of 

commencing  the  first  Monday  in  January  next  sue 

election. 

Const.,  art.  6.  hoc.  1,  p.  100. 
Wis.  Slats..  HOC.  128.  n.  240. 

Duties  in  general. 

He  sh'afl  perform  duties  imposed  on  him  by  law. 
Wis.  stats.,  soc.  157  13.  p.  251. 

Compensation. 

His  salary  is  $5,000  annually. 
Wis.  Stats.,  see.  170.  p.  259. 
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Oath — BonU. 

To  take  constitutional  oath  and  give  bond  with  not  less  than  six 
sureties  (free-holders)  that  he  will  deliver  up  the  money, 
books,  records,  etc.,  and  faithful  performance,  etc.,  including 
also  faithful  discharge  of  duties  as  commissioner  of  public 
lands. 

His  bond,  $100,000,  must  be  approved  by  the  Governor. 
Oath  and  bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  executive  oflEice, 
Wla.  Stats.,  sec.  153    p.  249. 

Bond,  additional. 

He  shall  give  an  additional  bond  if  the  Governor  requires  it. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  154,  p.  249. 

Office — State  money. 

He  shall  keep  his  office  in  the  capitol,  have  charge  of  all  money 
paid  into  the  treasury,  and  shall  pay  out  the  same  as  required 
by  law. 
-  Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  162.  p.  249. 

Books,  records,  etc. 

He  Shan  deliver  to  his  successor  all  books,  records,  etc.,  belongring 
to  the  office. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  157  6,  p.  250. 

Assistant  Treasurer. 

He  may  appoint  an  Assistant  Treasurer  at  $2,000,  annually,  who 
shall  give  a  bond  to  the  Treasurer  and  perform  all  duties  as- 
signed him  by  the  Treasurer. 

AVis.  stats.,  sec.  155,  p.  250. 

Clerks. 

He  may  employ  clerks  as  follows  and  file  appointment  in  wrltng 
wiQi  the  Secretary  of  State: 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  156,  p.  250. 

A  book-keeper  at  $1,800,  annually. 
Assistant  book-keeper  at  $1,800,  annually. 
Corresponding  clerk  at  $1,600,  annually. 
Mailing  clerk  at  $1,200,  annually. 
Commercial  clerk  at  $1,200,  annually. 
Deposit  clerk  at  $1,400,  annually. 
A  stenographer  at  $720,  annually. 
A  watchman  at  $744,  annually. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  170,  pp.  259,  260. 
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Compiling  bank  statements. 

$200  annually  allowed  for  compiling  statement  of  conditio 
vate  and  state  banks. 
Ch.  347,  U  1889. 

Accounts. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  fair,  full  and  separate  accounts  o 
received,  distinguishing  the  several  funds,  and  a  cash 
whFch  shall  be  entered  in  det&.il  money  received  and  di 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec    157,  p.  260. 

Examination  of  accounts. 

An  examination  of  books,  records  and  accounts  of  treasu 
be  made  at  least  once  each  quarter  by  the  Governor 
tomey  General.    Deficiency,  if  any,  to  be  made  up. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  159,  p.  252. 

Weekly  transcript  of  accounts. 

At  the  end  of  each  week  to  give  tbe  Secretary  of  State  a  tr 
of  his  accounts  for  the  previous  week  as  herein  prov 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  157-1,  p.  250. 

Interest  account. 

He  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  and  account  for  all  sums 
drrectly  or  indirectly,  including  interests  on  deposits 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  157-12,  p.  251. 

Appropriation  of  money. 

No  money  shall  be  paid  out  except  it  is  appropriated  by 
no  appropriation  shall  be  made,  except  claims  of  the 
States  and  judgments,  unless  filed  within  six  years  aft( 
accrued. 

Const.,  art.  8,  sec.  2,  p.  113. 

Warrants. 

The  Treasury  shall  pay  out  of  the  treasury  upon  warrant 
Secretary  of  State  all  sums  audited  by  law  if  there  b 
prfated  sums  to  pay  the  same,  and  when  any  sum  is  i 
to  be  paid  out  of  any  fund  it  shall  be  paid  out  of  su 
only. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  157-2,  p.  250. 

He  shall  pay  no  money  out  except  in  pursuance  of  a  law 
izing  the  payment,  and  shall  in  no  case  pay  any  mon( 
the  treasury  or  have  any  credit  for  any  money  paid  th 
except  on  the  warrants  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ar 
each  such  warrant  he  shall  take  the  receipt  endorsed 
annexed)  of  the  payee. 
Wis.  Stattf.,  sec.  146,  p.  24S. 
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Fiscal  laws. 

He  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  copy  of 
fiscal  laws. 

Wis.  StatB.,  sec.  141-7,  p.  246. 

Order  of  payment. 

He  shall  make  paymeoits  in  order  they  are  presented,  giving  no 
preference. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  157-3,  p.  250. 

Receipts. 

He  shall  give  receipts  for  all  money,  which  before  delivery  must 

be  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
(Not  evidence  of  payment  unless  so  countersigned.) 
Wis.  stats.,  .sec.  157-4,  p.  250. 

Inspection  of  books,  etc. 

He  shall  permit  books,  papers  and  transactions  of  his  office  to  be 
open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  Governor,  Secretary 
of  State,  Attorney  General,  the  Legislature  or  any  committee 
thereof. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec    157  5,  p.  250. 

Reports. 

Requirements  as  to  his  reports  to  the  CJovernor.  (Quarterly  and 
biennial.) 

Wis.  Stats.,  sees.  157-7.  157  ^,  p.  251. 

Provides  for  an  additional  report. 

Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

Condensed  financial  statement. 

The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  State  shall  mak,e  In  addition  to 
their  biennial  reports,  at  the  close  of  each  odd-numbered  fiscal 
year,  a  condensed  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  state  and 
cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  the  official  state  paper  and 
one  other  Wisconsin  newspaper  of  different  political  party 
from  the  official  paper. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  33:>a,  p.  314. 

Certified  copies. 

He  shall  make  a  certified  copy  of  any  paper  filed  in  his  office  an<l 
transcripts  of  books  and  records  kept  therein  when  required 
and  shall  receive  therefor  12  cents  per  folio  and  25  cents  per 
certlflcate. 

Wis.  Stats.,  »ee.  157  9,  p.  251. 
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Statement  of  fees. 

He  shall  keep  a  detailed  statement  of  fees,  including  his 
Commissioner  £)t  Public  Lands,  received  by  him  and  p 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  treasury. 
\Vl8.  Stats.,  sec.  167-10,  p.  251. 

Payments  to  counties. 

He  shall  furnish  each  county  clerk,  between  October  10 
vember  1  each  year,  a  statement  of  all  money  paid  b: 
the  Treasurer  of  such^  county  for  the  year  ending 
ber  30. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  157-11,  p.  261. 

Fiscal  year. 

All  books  shall  be  kept  with  reference  to  beginning  and  c 
fiscal  year  which  is  July  1  to  June  30. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  158,  p.  262,  amended  by  ch.  400,  L.  1901. 

Depository  hond^. 

Every  state  depository  shall  file  with  the  State  Treasure 
with  at  least  5  sureties,  conditioned  for  payment  fr 
change  with  such  interest  as  may  be  fixed. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  leOb,  p.  253. 

Deposits. 

He  may  deposit  to  the  limit  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Deposi 
depository  complying  with  the  requirements  of  law 
deposits  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  treasury. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  160d,  p.  253. 

He  shall  withdraw  money  from  banks  whose  designatic 
pository  is  revoked. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  160e,  p.  254. 

Apportionment  to  funds. 

The  total  interest  paid  by  depositories  shall  be  apportion! 
Treasurer  and  become  part  of  the  following  funds: 
School,  School  income,  University,  University  income 
School,  Normal  School  Income,  Agricultural  College, 
tura)  College  income,  according  to  the  average  amouc 
such  fund  on  hand  the  first  day  of  each  month, 
wis.  Stats.,  sec.  160f,  p.  254,  amendocl  by  ch.  346,  L.  1901. 

Postage  and  stationery. 

He  may  procure  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  wl 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  treasury  (for  official  correspoi 
his  office.) 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  169,  p.  258. 
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He  or  his  Assistant  may  draw  stationery  for  his  office  from  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Property, 
wis.  Stats.,  sec.  290,  p.  301. 

Notary  public  fees. 

Applicants  for  notary  public  commissions  shall  pay  into  the  treas- 
ury, »2. 

Wis.  Stat  a.,  sec.  174,  p.  264. 

Salaries,  how  paid. 

Provides  that  all  salaries  of  officers  and  employes  shall  be  paid  at 
the  end  of  each  month  for  previous  month  except  supreme  and 
circuit  court  judges,  who  shall  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance. ' 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  IH,  p.  263. 

Payments  for  land. 

Provides  that  when  payment  for  land  is  made  to  the  Treasurer,  if 
it  is  the  result  of  private  sale,  the  purchaser  shall  produce 
memoranda  as  per  section  212.    He  shall  give  receipt  to  such 
purchaser. 
(See  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands  as  to  the  certificate.) 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  213,  p.  276. 

The  money  for  public  lands  sold  shall  be  paid  to  him  and  he  shall 
credit  the  proper  fund.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  upon 
countersigning  the  receipt  charge  the  Treasurer  therewith. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  216,  p.  277. 

Provision. as  to. 

Money  received  from  sale  of  property,  seized  under  provision  of 
chapter  16,  Wisconsin  statutes. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  245.  p.  2S6. 

Resale  and  redemption  of  land. 

Provides  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer  in  connection  with  the  resale 
and  redemption  of  lands. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  228,  p.  281. 

Fees  for  advertising  lands. 

Prices  which  shall  be  paid  each  newspaper  for  advertising  sale  ot 
lands. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  237,  p.  284. 

Commissioners  of  public  lands. 

The  Treasurer  in  connection  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  At- 
torney General,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
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-the  sale  of  the  school  and  university  lands  and  for  the  dis- 
position of  all  public  lands  and  they  shall  control  the  in- 
vestment of  the  funds  arising  therefrom. 

Const.,  art.  10,  sec.  7,  p.  120. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  185,  p.  2€9. 

Whenever  said  commissioners  shall  purchase  any  bonds  of  this 
state  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer 
efiall  execute  in  duplicate  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  to  the 
proper  fund  for  the  amount  thereof  used  in  such  purchase, and 
shall  deposit  one  such  duplicate  in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer 
and  one  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Wis.   rttats.,  80<-.  2r9.  p.  294. 

All  satisfactory  proofs  of  sales  of  public  lands  sold  at  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder  shall  be  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  228,  p.  281. 

School  fund. 

Money  paid  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  capital  of  school  fund 
shall  be  and  remain  a  separate  and  perpetual  fund. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  24G,  p.  287. 

Apportionment  of  school  moneys. 

The  State  Superintendent  shall   certify  the  apportionment  made 
of  school  moneys  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer. 
Wis.  stats.,  see.  1072,  p.  827. 

University  fund. 

All  money  paid  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  University  fund  shall 
remain  a  separate  and  perpetual  fund. 
Wis.  stats.,  see.  248,  p.  287. 

Agricultural  College  fund. 

All  money  paid  into  the  state  treasury  on  account  of  the  sales  of 
Agricultural  College  lands  shall  be  a  separate  and  perpetual 
fund. 

Wis.  Stats.,  .sec.  249,  p.  287. 

Normal  School  fund. 

All  swamp-lands  and  money  in  lieu  thereof  from  the  U.  S.,  and  all 
moneys  received  as  purchase  money  for  swamp  lands  having 
been  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  shall  constitute  two  separate 
funds,  Normal  School  fund  and  Drainage  fund. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  250,  p.  288. 
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Swamp  land  fund. 

The  treafiurer  shall  pay  counties  on  proper  warrants  amounts  due 
them  from  swamp  land  fund. 
Wis.  StatR.,  sec.  251a,  p.  288. 

Provides  for  date  of  Interest  payments  from  trust  fund  loans. 
Ch.  72,  L.  1901. 

Provision  is  made  in  this  section  as  to  receipts  from  Marathon 
county  lands. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  252,  p.  2S9. 

Provides  as  to  receipts  from  Jackson  county. 
Ch.  391.  L.  1901. 

Certificate  of  indebtedness. 

Relates  to  paying  apportionment  of  interest  on  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  260.  p.  294. 

Payments  of  taxes  from  counties. 

County  treasurers  shall  pay  to  the  State  Treasurer  the  amount  of 
state  taxes  charged  to  their  respective  counties  on  or  before 
the  third  Monday  in  February. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  1121,  P    849.  amended  by  ch.  385,  L.  1899,  sec.  8. 

Procedure  when  State  Treasurer  is  made  to  collect  taxes  within 
time  prescribed  by  law. 

Wl's.  stats.,  sec.  112,  p.  845,  amended  by  ch.  308,  L.  1899. 

Provides  an  additional  penalty  of  20  per  cent  of  amount  withheld. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1122,  p.  849. 

Penalties  upon  counties  when  they  fall  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
state  tax  levied  upon  such  county  at  the  time  and  In  the  man- 
ner required  by  law  to  the  State  TreasuTer. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1124,  p.  849. 

Procedure  as  to  delinquent  taxes  on  contract  lands  or  lands  mort- 
gaged to  the  state. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  U45-47,  p.  861;  see  sec.  1149,  p.  862. 

Treasurer  shall  allow  county  treasurers  amoumt  of  state  tax  ille- 
gally collected  in  the  next  settlement  between  them. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1164,  p.  866. 
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Railroad  tax  for  destruction  of  weeds. 

Provides  for  collecting  from  railroad  companies  for  destruct: 
w^eeds  that  the  amount  so  collected  shall  be  returned  I 
municipality  from  which  certificate  was  received. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  14S0b,  p.  1097. 

Railroad  license. 

Every  railroad  company,  except  horse  power,  shall  make  n 
to  Treasurer  on  blanks  furnished  by  him  a  true  statemi 
gross  earnings,  as  herein  provided. 

The  railroad  company  shall  pay  a  fee  as  herein  provided  a 

ceive  from  the  State  Treasurer  a  license  for  calendar 

commencing  Jan.'l,  previous  to  such  application.    License 

be  delivered  if  Railroad  Commission  approves. 

Wis.   stats.,  sec.  1211,  p.  922;  sec.  1212,  p.  922,  amended  by  < 
L.  1899. 

This  seotion  provides  what  annual  license  fee  for  operati 
railroad  shall  be. 

$5  per  mile,  where  earnings  are  less  than  $1,500  per  mile. 

2  per  cent  on  gross  earnings  where  railroads  ai^e  operated  o 
and  pontoon  or  pontoon  bridges,  one-half  of  fees  payable 
license  issues  and  balance  Aug.  10,  each  year^ 
wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1213,  p.  922. 

Telegraph  companies*  liccense. 

Details  of  report  to  be  made,  by  telegraph  companies 

When  report  conforms  to  this  section,  State  Treasurer  shall 
license  conditioned  upon  the  prompt  payment  of  legal 
Treasurer  on  or  before  June  1,  each  year. 
The  basis  of  computing  the  fee  per  mile.     (See  sec.  1222a  beU 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1216,  p.  923. 

Telephone  companies'  licenses. 

Contains  special  provision  for  telephone  companies  whose  lin 
wholly  in  the  state  where  certain  limited  rates  are  charge 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  1222a,  p.  926. 

Upon  failure  of  owners  to  pay,  the  Treasurer  shall  advertise 
lines  in  official  paper  and  shall  sell  such  lines  to  secure  u 
fee. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  1217.  p.  924. 

Penalty  of  such  companies  to  make  returns. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1218,  p.  925. 
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Telephone  companies  shall  return  to  State  Treasurer  on  blanks  fur- 
nished by  him,  a  true  statement  of  gross  receipts  each  year  and 
on  returning  such  statement  shall  apply  for  a  license  and  pay 
legal  fee  and  receive  license  to  transact  business  until  Sept.  31 
of  that  year. 

Certain  itelegraph  companies  on  same  basis,  see  above. 

Such  annual  license  fee  shall  be  computed  on  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  business.     If  the  amount  be  over  $100,000.  3  per  cent.     If 
under  $100,000  2  1-4  per  cent 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1222a,  p.  926. 

Street  Railway  and  Electric  Light  companies. 

A  statement  of  the  gnross  cash  receipts  of  street  railway  and  elec- 
tric light  companies  shall  be  made  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber to  treasurer  of  municipality  where  company  is  domiciled. 
Fee  is  from  2  to  4  per  cent 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1222c,  p.  927;  sec.  1222d,  p.  928. 

The  county  treasurer  shall  pay  on  or  before  April  1  each  year  to  the 
State  Treasurer  two-thirds  of  the  amount  received  by  him  from 
each  municipality  in  his  county  to  be  applied  as  a  state  tax 
and  in  Heu  thereof. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  1222e,  p.  928,  amended  by  ch.  3M,  L.  1899. 

Dam  and  boom  companies. 

Dam  and  boom  companies  shall,  as  herein  provided,  return  to  the 
Treasurer,  upon  his  blanks,  a  true  statement  of  receipts  and 
disbursements,  gross  and  net  earnings  showing  local  taxes  lev- 
ied or  assessed  for  the  year, 
wis.  Stata.,  sec.  1222g,  p.  929. 

Each  such  owner  on  returning  such|  report  to  pay  a  fee  of  2  per 
cent  of  gross  earnings. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  12221,  p.  930. 

Title  companies. 
License  fees. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1222  1,  p.  920. 

Plank  and  toll  roads. 

Plank  and  toll  roads,  3  per  cent,  of  gross  receipts. 
Provides  for  statement  of  gross  receipts. 
Penalty  for  failure,  $500. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1222m.  p.  930. 
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Trust  companies. 

Trust  icompanies  shall  pay  $300  and  2  per  cent,  of  net  income. 
These  payments  to  be  in  lieu  of  taxes  except  upon  real  estate. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1222k,  p.  930. 

Such  companies  shall  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  securities  as  here- 
in provided. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  ITOle.  p.  1316. 

Such  companies  shall  pay  license  fees  to  Treasurer  in  lieu  of  taxes 
except  on  real  estate. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  17911,  p.  1318. 

Peddlers*  license. 

Every  peddler,  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  license,  shall  pay 
into  the  state  treasury  the  license  fees  herein  provided. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1572.  p.  1156,  amended  by  ch.  341,  L.  1901. 

Patent-right  license. 

Every  patent-right  dealer,  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  license, 
'   shall  pay  into  the  state  treasury  the  license  fees  herein  pro- 
vided. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1573,  p.  1156. 

EJvery  owner,  manager  or  agent  of  a  caravan,  circus  or  menagerie 
before  he  shall  be  allowed  to  exhibit  the  same  in  this  state 
shall  procure  a  state  license  and  shall  pay  into  the  state  treas- 
ury therefor  the  sum  of  $100. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1574,  p.  1167,  amended  by  ch.-  341,  L.  1901. 

There;  shall  be  audited  ;EUid  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  to  the  * 
Treasury  Agent  the  sum  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  which 
the  Treasury  Agent  may  cause  to  be  colleccted  and  paid  into 
the  state  treasury  as  fees  for  licenses. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1582,  p.  1159. 

State  licenses  for  bankrupt  sales. 

Persons  selling  bankrupt  stocks,  insolvent  or  closing  out  sales,  etc., 
shall  obtain  a  license. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1684d.  p.  1160. 

Applications  for  state  license  under  preceding  section  shall  be  made 
to  the  State  Treasurer,  and  license  issued  by  him  what  appli- 
cation roust  contain. 

Files  and  records  of  State  Treasurer  shall  be.  convenient  in  form 
and  open  for  public  inspection. 
Wis.  Statsr.,  p.  1584e,  p.  1160. 
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Upon  proper  application  and  receipt  of  $100  fee,  the  State  Treasurer 
shall  issue  license. 

Details  of  license. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1584f,  p.  U61. 

Express  companies. 

Procedure  to  tax  property  of. 

Cli.  111.  L,  1S99. 

Sleeping  car  companies. 
Procedure  as  to  tax  of. 
Ch.  112.  L.  1899. 

Freight  line  companies. 
Procedure  as  to  tax  of. 

ch.  113.  L.  1899. 

Equipment  companies. 

Procedure  as  to  tax  of. 

Ch.  114,  L.  1899. 

Inheritance  tax. 

Proceidure  as  to  collection  of  tax. 

Ch.  335,  L.  1899,  p.  17. 

Funds  from  public  administrator. 

The  duly  of  the  State  Treasurer  on  receipt  of  funds  from  public 
administrator. 

Wis.  Stats,,  sec.  3820.  p.  2438. 

W.  'N.  O. 

The  Quartermaster  General  is  authorized  to  draw  funds  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500  at  any  one  time  from  the  state  treasury  for  the  pay- 
ment of  labor  at  the  Wisconsin  military  reservation,  giving 
his  personal  receipt  therefor  and  filing  proper  vouchers  within 
60  days  thereafter. 

Ch.  228.  L.  1901. 

Note. — This  section  would  appear  to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with 
if  not  repealed  by  chapter  8,  laws  of  1901. 

This  act  makes  provision  as  to  the  payment  of  troops  in  camp  iBLnd 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  chapter  4SS,  laws  of 
1901. 

Ch.  228.  L.  1901, 
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The  Fish  and  Game  Wardens  shall  pay  to  the  State  Treasurer  the 
proceeds  of  any  fish  or  game  caught,  kiUed  or  taken  in  viola- 
tion of  any  law,  sold  at  public  auction  lese  the  expense  of  such 
sale. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1498c,  p.  1111. 

All  fees  for  licenses  issued  for  hunting  deer  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  previous  to  the  Issuing  thereof  who  shall 
pay  the  same  to  the  State  Treasurer. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1498p,  p.  1115. 

Board  of  Canvassers. 

The  Treasurer  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney  General 
shall  constitute  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers. 

Whenever  the  chief  justice  shall  designate  any  state  office  or  Judge 
to  act  as  one  of  the  board,  such  officer  or  Judge  shall  be  en- 
tilled  to  receive  a  compensation  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
Shan  audit  his  account  for  the  same  and  draw  a  warrant  on 
the  State  Treasurer  for  payment  thereof.  See  also  section  87, 
page  215. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  93,  p.  217. 

Board  to  examine  unused  state  chattel  property. 

The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer  are  hereby 
constituted  a  board  to  examine  any  chattel  property  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  which  is  not  in  uso 
at  any  time  and  direct  it  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
in  such  manner  as  the  board  may  deem  for.  the  best  interest 
of  the  state. 

The  Superintendent  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  proceeds  of  all  such 
sales. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  294,  p.  302. 

Commissioners  of  Printing. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General  are 
commissioners  of  the  public  printing. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  296,  p.  303. 

Deposit  required  with  printing  hid. 

Each  bidder  for  public  printing  shall  deposit  with  the  State  Treas- 
urer, before  making  his  proposals,  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  be 
forfeited  in  case  he  shall  not  make  a  contract  according  to  his 
proposals,  if  accepted,  and  according  to  the  requirements  of 
tfiis  chapter,  and  shall  take  a  receipt  of  said  Treasurer  and 
deposit  the  same  with  his  proposals. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  347c,  p.  319. 
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Railroad  Commissioner's  Report  to  Treasurer. 

It  is  provided  in  this  section  what  this  report  must  embrace. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1795.  p.  1322. 

Treasurer  Board  of  Agriculture, 

The  State  Treasurer  is  ex-offlcio  treasurer  of  the  State  board  of 
Agriculture, 
.wis.  stats.,  sec.  1468.  p.  1087. 

Whatever  money  shall   be  appropriated  or  otherwise  received  by 

•      said  board  for  the  department  of  agriculture  shall  be  paid  to 

the  State  Treasurer  and  be  disbursed  by  him  on  orders  signed 

by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board,  for  such  purposes 

as  will  best  promote  the  interests  committed  to  their  charge. 

Wis.  Stats.,  soe.  1468b,  p.  1088. 

Treasurer  University  Regents. 

The  State  Treasurer  shall  be  the  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  tlie  University  and  shall  perform  all  duties  of  such  office. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  o79,  p.  3S0. 

Accounts  for  the  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Regents  incurred  in  tlie 
performance  of  any  duty  in  pursuance  of  any  direction  of  the 
board,  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  on  the  order  of  the  board 
out  of  the  University  Fund  income. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  C92,  p.  335. 

Commercial  fertilizers. 

All  moneys  received  by  the  director  of  the  experiment  station  shall 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  said  station. 

Evidently  the  intent  was  to  have  the  money  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1494(1,  p.  1106. 

Receipts  of  Experiment  Station  under  "Sursery  Stock  disease  act. 

The  director  of  the  experiment  station  shall  turn  over  all  moneys 
received  by  him  under  this  act  to  the  State  Treasurer  to  be 
credited  to  the  General  fund.  > 

Ch.   180.   L.  1899. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  S,  p.  266;  sees.  9,  10. 

The  state  Treasurer  is  exofficio  treasurer  of  the  Normal  School 
Regents. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  395,  p.  3^7. 
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All  moneys  actually  and  necessarily  expended  by  any  member  of 
tlie  Board  of  Normal  Regents  shall  be  paid  from  the  Normal 
School  Fund  income  in  the  state  treasury  on  accounts  pre- 
sented to  and  adjusted  by  the  board  and  certificate  signed  by 
the  secretary  and  president  thereof, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  395,  p.  337. 

Sums  donated  and    subscribed    for    the    erection,    etc.  of  Normal 
School  buildings  must  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  before  a 
warrant  shall  be  issued  for  any  part  thereof. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  401,  p.  338. 

State  Superintendent — Proceeds  of  dictionaries  sold. 

The  State  Superintendent  shall  pay  all  money  received  on  account 
of  dictionaries  sold  to  the  state  treasury. 
Wis.  stats.,  sees.  509,  511,  p.  S92. 

Fees  from  Commissioner  of  Insurance. 

The  Commissioner  of  Insurance  shall  make  daily  payments  to  the 
State  Treasurer  of  all  fees  and  taxes  received  and  shall,  on  the 
first  day  of  each  montb,  report  in  detail  the  receipts  of  his  de- 
partment during  the  preceding  month  to  the  Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  State  Treasurer,  together  with  the  dates  of 
such  payments  to  the  Treasurer. 
It  Shan  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  State 
Treasurer  to  quarterly  examine  and  audit  the  books  and  rec- 
ords of  the  department  of  insurance, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  1972c,  p.  1487. 

An  Accident  Insurance  company  shall  before  a  license  is  issued 
deposit  with  the  State  Treasurer  a  security  of  not  less  than 
$1,000  to  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance. 
C'h.  442,   L.  1901. 

The  State  Treasurer  shall  prepare  suitable  stamps,  seals,  marks 
and  brands  in  connection  with  the  inspection  of  oils  and  shall 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  issuing,  affixing  and  can- 
celing of  said  stamps,  etc. 

Ch.  .466,   L.  1901. 

He  shall  number  the  districts  and  the  appointment  of  the  deputy' 
inspectors  shall  be  filed  with  him  after  having  been  approved 
by  the  Governor. 

Note: — This  account  should  be  consulted  for  details  of  treasurer's 
duty  in  connection  with  the  superintendent  and  deputy  inspec- 
tors. 

He  Shan  place  all  fees  received  in  a  special  fund  to  be  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  inspector  and  deputies. 
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Apportioning  funds  in  the  treasury. 

In  connection  with  the  Qovernor  and  Secretary  of  State  he  may 
apply  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  or  as  much  as  they  deem 
proper  as  a  portion  of  tax  levy. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  10e9a,  p.  S27. 

Aid  to  New  kichmond. 

He  shall  transfer  to  the  Trust  fund  from  the  General  fund  $21,500 
appropriated  hy  this  act  ^d  trust  fund  commissioners  shall 
'cancel  and  file  amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  New  Richmond 
to  said  trust  fund. 

Ch.  286,  L.  1901. 

BOABDS  OF  WHICH  HE  IS  A  MESCBEB. 

Ex-ofl^io  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  374,  p.  327. 

Board  to  examine  unused  state  chattel  property. 
Wis.  Stats.,  see.  294,  p.  302. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Lands. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  186,  p.  269. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Printing. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  296,  p.  303. 

Board  of  State  Canvassers. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  93,  p.  211 

Board  of  Deposits. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  160a,  p.  253. 

BOARDS  OF  WHICH  THE  STATE  TREASURER  IS  TREASURER  EX-OFFICIO. 

University  regents. 

Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  379,  p.  330. 

Normal  School  regents. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  395,  p.  337. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Wis.  ^tats.,  sec.  1458,  p.  1087. 
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DISBURSEMENTS   ON   ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TREASURY   DEPARTMENT 

For  the  year   ending  Sept.   30,   1900. 

Salaries  of  ten  (10)  officials  and  em'ployees  $17,464  00 

Printing  and  publishing,  including  Cost  of  paper  and  waste,  per  report 

Commissioners  of  Printing  538  80 

Postage  and   P.   O.  box  rent   354  44 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property  118  97 

Compiling  bank  statement   200  (K) 

Sundry  items 102  03 

Total  $18.778  24 

Pages  157,  488  and  60O  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 
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ATTORNEY  GE^^ERAL. 

This  is  a  eonstitiitional  state  officer  chosen  biennially  at  the 
general  election,  lie  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  year  and 
is  reimbursed  his  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  while 
on  duty. 

The  compilation  of  laws  which  follow  clearly  outline  his 
duties,  powers  and  privileges: 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
Election  and  term. 

He  Shan  be  chosen  bienniany  at  the  general  election  in  the  even- 
numbered  year.    His  trm  of  office  shall  be  two  years. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sev.  128,  p.  240. 

Oath  and  bond. 

He  sifall  take  the  constitutional  oath  and  give  bond,  approved  by 
the  Governor,  for  $10,000  within  20  days  after  receiving  notice 
of  his  election  and  before  entering  upon  his  duties  also  addi- 
tional bond  if  required  by  the  Legislature  or  by  the  Governor. 
Wis.  stats.,  .sec.  161,  p.  264. 
Salary. 

His  salary  is  $3,000  including  his  services  as  Commissioner  of 
Public  Lands;  also  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  traveling. 
Wis.  Slats.,  80C.  170,  p.  260. 

This  act  provides  conditions  under  which  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
auditor  may  approve  vouchers  for  transportation. 

Ch.  426,   L.  1901. 

Assistants,  clerks^  messengers,  etc. 

He  may  appoint  assistants  as  follows: 

An  assistant  attorney    general    at    $2,000    annually  and  expenses 

necessarily  incurred  in  traveling. 
A  second  assistant  attorney  general  at  $1,800,  annually. 
A  law  examiner  at  $1,500,  annually. 
A  clerk  at  $1,000,  annually. 
A  stenographer  at  $900  annually. 
A  messenger  at  $720,  annually. 
These  appointments  and  constitutional  oaths  of  the  two  aaslstants 

and  the  law  examiner  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Wis.  stats.,  fifec.  162,  p.  254;  sec.  170,  p.  260. 
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Duties  in  general. 

His  duties  shall  be: 

1.  To  prosecute  or  defend  actions  in  behalf  of  the  state. 

2.  To  prosecute  for  breach  of  bonds  or  contract  at  the  request  of 

the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  or  State  Treasurer. 

3.  To  consult  with  and  advise  with  the  district  attorneys. 

4.  To  give  written  opinions  without  fee,  by  Legislature  or  heads 
•    of  departments  as  herein  provided  to  examine  applications. 

5.  To  prepare  contracts,  etc.,  for  departments.    To  report  to  the 

Legislature  regarding  any  business  of  his  office  when  re- 
quested. 

6.  To  pay  into  treasury  all  money  received  by  him  belonging  to 

the  state  Immediately  upon  its  receipt. 

7.  To  keep  in  proper  boolis  a  register  of  all  actions  and  proceed- 

ings had. 

8.  To  deliver  to  his  successors  all  money,  books  documents  and 

effects  belonging  to  his  office. 

9.  To  file  statement  of  fees  received  with  Secretary  of  State  on  or 

before  each  September  30  all  such  fees  to  be  paid  monthly 
into  treasury. 
10.  He  shall  perform  all  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  law. 
WI«.  i?tat8.,  800.  163,  p.  255. 

Postage, 

He  shall  be  furnished  with  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes 
for  his  official  correspondence,  also  stationery  and  Blue  books 
as  herein  provided. 

wis.   Stat«.,  8O0.  16i).  p.  258;  soo.  121.  p.  236;  roo.  r90.   p.  301.. 

Action  against   Telegraph  companies. 

Owners  of  telegraph  lines  neglecting  to  pay  the  license  fee  shall 
forfeit  $5,000  for  each  neglect,  which  shall  be  sued  for  in  ac- 
tion in  name  of  the  state. 
Wl8.    stats.,   800.   1218,    p.   925. 

Telephone  companies:  license;  action;  forfeiture. 

Telephone  licenses  required  by  this  chapter  shall  be  such  in  form 
as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Telephone  companies  neglecting  to  obtain  license  or  pay  the  fee 
shall  forfeit  $5,000  and  the  Attorney  General  shall,  upon  such 
neglect  collect  by  action  and  proceed  to  have  franchises  for- 
feited. 

Condilions  delinquents  may  make  return  of  license  fees  before 
judgment 

Wis.  stats.,  800.  1222a.   p.  936. 
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^Palace,  sleeping  and  drawing-room  car  owners. 

Owners  of  palace,  sleeping  and  drawing  room  cars,  may  be  re- 
strained, at  suit  of  Attorney  General,  from  using  such  cars  or 
collecting  compensation. 
Wi«.  stats.,  sec.  1222b,  p.  927. 

Ikam  and  Boom  companies  forfeiture  of  charter  for  neglect. 

Upon  neglect  of  dam  and  boom  companies  to  obtain  licenses  and 
make  report,  the  Attorney  General  may  proceed  to  have  the 
charters  forfeited. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1222J,  p.  930. 

Plank  and  toll  road  owners;  license  fee,  action. 

When  owners  of  plank  and  toll  road  neglect  to  make  report  or  pay 
fee,  such  owners  shall   forfeit  the  sum  of  $500  to  be  sued 
for  and  recovered  by  action  in  the  name  of  the  state. 
Wis.   StatB.,  sec.  1222m,  p.  930. 

Trusts,  Pools — Duty  of  Attorney  General. 

Whenever  the  Attorney  General  shall  have  reason,  to  believe  that 
trusts,  pools  and  conspiracies  exist  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  de- 
termine whether  the  law  has  been  violated  and  proceed  against 
such  corporation  in  accordance  with  this  chapter. 
Wis.   stats.,   sec.  1791k,   p.  1319. 

Attorney  General  may  have  cases  printed. 

This  section  provides  that  the  Attorney  General  may  have  his  cases, 
arguments  and  briefs  printed  by  the  State  Printer. 
Wis.  Stata.,  sec.  2411,  p.  1741.   ■ 

This  act  authorizes  the  compilation  of  the  opinions  of  Attorney 
General  from  the  organization  of  the  government  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Ch.  161,   li.  1901. 

Costs,  how  paid. 

The  necessary  costs  and  disbursements  incurred  in  bringing  and 
prosecuting  actions,  as  herein  provid/ed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, shall,  when  certified  to  by  him,  be  paid  out  of  the  state 
treasury. 
Receiver  of  corporation  may  be  compelled  to  reimburse  State  Treas- 
urer for  such  costs  and  disbursements. 
Wis.   Stats.,   see.  3248,   p.  2223. 

Judgment  roll,  where  filed. 

He  shall  file  judgment  roll  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  herein 
provided. 

WMs.  Stats.,  sec.  3249,  p.  2224. 
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Apprapriation  for  l>ooks. 

$200  is  annually  appropriated  for  books  purchased  for  the  office  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

Ch.  324,  L.  1899. 

Debts  and  diversion  of  funds. 

Authority  to  create  indebtedness. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  563,  p.  414. 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  GOVEBNOB. 

fSxamination  of  books. 

Ho  shall  in  connection  with  the  Governor  examine  and  see  that  all 
the  money  appearing  by  the  books  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
State  Treasurer  as  belonging  to  the  several  funds,  is  in  the 
vaults  of  the  treasury  or  state  depositories. 

In  case  of  a  deficiency  the  treasurer  shall  be  required  to  make  up 
such  deficiency,  and  if  such  treasurer  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  so, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  institute  proceedings  to  recover  the 
same. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  159,  p.  262. 

Examination  by  Attorney  Genefal. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to  examine  corpora- 
tions when  required  to  do  so  by  the  Governor. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1766,  p.  1275. 

Transfers  of  moneys. 

The  Attorney  General  in  connection  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
State  Treasurer,  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  is  author- 
ized to  transfer  trust  funds  to  the  general  fund. 
Ch.  147,  L.  1899. 

He  shall  report  to  the  Governor  on  or  before  Dec.  10th,  each  even- 
numbered  year,  as  herein  provided.  This  report  shall  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing  in  the  public 
documents  of  the  state,  and  they  shall  also  print  1,000  copies  to 
be  bound  in  cloth,  to  be  distributed,  as  herein  provided. 
Ch.  94,  L.  1901. 

This  act  provides  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Governor 
before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Cli.  97.   L.  1901. 
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IN   CX)NJ*IECTION   WITH  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Costs,  how  paid. 

The  necessary  costs  and  disbursements  in  bringing  and  prosecuting 
actions  against  corporations  shall  be  audited  by  the  Secretary  o~f 
State. 

Wis.   stilts.,   Hfo.  £248,   p.  2223. 

See  page  3,  section  159. 
Ch.  147,  L.  1^99. 

IN  CONNECTION   WITH  THE  STATE  TREASURER. 

Action  for  forfeiture. 

Money  recovered  in  actions  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  for  a 
forfeiture,  shall  be  paid  into  the. treasury, 
wis.   Stats.,   sec.   3S00,   p.   2236. 

IN   CONNECTION   WITH   THE   RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER. 

Neglect  to  obtain  license — Duty  of  Attorney  General. 

In  case  railway  companies  neglect  to  obtain  licenses  and  make  re- 
port, they  shall  forfeit  $10,000,  and  the  Attorney  General  shall 
collect  by  action  and  proceed  to  have  forfeiture  of  franchises 
declared. 
Conditions  under  which  delinquents  may  make  returns  prior  to 
judgment. 

Wis.   stats.,   sec.   1214,   p.   923. 

Violation  of  law — Proceedings  if  law  violated;  expense. 

Expenses  of  Attorney  General  in  connection  with  the  Insurance 
Commissioner. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  195,^k,  p.  1465;  sec.  1972a,  p.  14S6. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Lands. 

He  shall  be  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands. 
Wis.   stats.,  sec.  186,  p.  269. 

Statement  of  fees. 

His  fees  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  shall  be  included  in  his 
detailed  statements  of  fees,  which  he  shall  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  each  Sept.  30. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  163  9,  p.  255. 

Commissioners  of  Printing. 

He  shall  be  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Printing. 
Wis.   stats.,   sec.  296.   p.  203. 
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Manufacturing  in  the  state  prison;  debt  against  state. 

His  consent,  in  writing,  is  necessary,  in  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Secretary  of  State,  before  the  State  Board  of  Control 
can  create  indebtedness  when  the  appropriation  is  insufficient  or 
great  emergency  exists. 

Wis.   Stats.,   sec.  5611,   p.  490. 

State  BoarU  of  Deposits. 

He  shall  be  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Deposits. 
Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  leOa,  p.  253. 

Board  to  try  complaints  against  railways. 

He  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  to  hear  and  try  complaints 
against  railway  companies. 
Ch.  226,   L.  1899. 

Board  of  Canvassers. 

He  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Canvassers. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  93,  p.  217. 

Legislative  committees. 

He  shall  appear  in  person  or  by  his  assistant  before  the  committee 
and  give  counsel  in  relation  to  the  liability  of  the  state  thereon 
and  act  for  the  state  in  all  things  connected  therewith. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  107.  p.  233. 

Escheats. 

His  duty  to  bring  action  to  protect  the  state. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  283.  p.  298. 

State  officers  may  require  searches,  etc.,  without  fees. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2963,  p.  2075. 


DISBURSKMENTS^  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30.  1900. 

Salaries  of  seven  ofQcIals  and  employees  $10,920  00 

Printing,   including  cost  of  paper  and   waste,   per  report   ronnnfsslonr 

ers   Printing    2;9  27 

Postage  and  P.  O.  box  rent  80  r»0 

Traveling  expenses  of  three  (3)  persons  617  92 

Books    374  40 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  I'ubllc  Property   70  60 

Sundry  Items   107  87 

Total    $12,420  56 

Pages  157,  158,  488  and  500  In  the  report  of  the  Seeretary  of  State  for  the  y<>ar 
<?ndlng  l3ept.  30,  1900. 
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STATE  SUPERINTJiNDENT. 

This  elective  state  officer  has  general  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  state  and  the  law  confers  upon  him  the 
power  and  prescribes  appropriate  duties. 

Tlie  synopsis  of  laws  which  follow  fully  set  forth  his  duties 
and  privileges. 

The  salary  provided  for  tliis  officer  by  the  constitution  of  the 
state  is  but  $1,200  annually.  By  provision  of  legislative  acts 
he  does,  however,  receive  annually  an  amount  for  other  services 
rendered  to  the  state  which  will  make  his  total  salary  the  same 
as  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer. 

lie  is  allowed  to  draw  $3,800  annually  as  commissioner  for 
the  common  schools  provided  by  chapter  99  of  the  laws  of  1901. 

By  chapter  258  of  the  laws  of  1901  it  is  proposed  to  submit  to 
ihe  people  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  to  permit  this  of- 
ficer to  receive  such  a  salary  as  the  legislature  shall  designate 
instead  of  the  $1,200  provided  by  the  constitution. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  common  schools  of  the  state  are  supported  by  the  income 
of  the  school  fund  and  the  one  (1)  mill  tax  on  all  assessable 
property  which  is  distributed  imder  authority  of  the  provisions 
of  chapter  28  of  the  Wisconsin  Statutes  of  1898,  sections  554  to 
560,  inclusive. 

The  amount  apportioned  to  counties  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1900,  was  $796,826.27,  of  which  $625,000  was 
the  result  of  the  one  (1)  mill  direct  tax  on  assessable  property 
and  the  balance  was  interest  on  land  certificate  loans,  bonds,  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  and  bank  deposits. 

FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  aids  free  high  schools  under  the  provision  of  section 
491b  and  496,  pages  385  and  387  of  the  Wisconsin  Statutes  of 
1898  and  diapter  214  of  the  la^-s  of  1899,  whch  provide  that 
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they  may  receive  from  the  general  fund  of  the  state  under  con- 
ditions named  one-half  (i)  of  the  amount  actually  expended  for 
instruction  in  high  schools  over  and  above. the  amount  required 
to  be  expended  for  common  schools, 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  apportion  the 
money  among  the  high  schools  under  the  conditions  provided 
by  the  laws  referred  to. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  state  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1000,  was  $97,371.80. 

MANUAL  TBAINING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Under  conditions  named  in  sections  496b  and  496c  of  the 
Wisconsin  Statutes  of  1898  the  state  gives  further  aid  from  the 
general  fund  to  free  high  schools  that  have  maintained  manual 
training  departments. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  pass- 
ing upon  the  fact  set  forth  by  the  city  superintendents  where 
such  school  is  located  and  making  certificate  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  required  in  the  laws  referred  to. 

The  amount  paid  by  the  state  on  this  account  during  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1900,  was  $3,500. 

COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

By  the  authority  of  chapter  269,  laws  of  1899,  the  state  aids 
counties  in  maintaining  training  schools  for  teachers  provided 
no  ^NTormal  schools  are  located  therein. 

The  condition  under  which  such  aid  is  given  is  set  forth  in 
section  five  (5)  of  the  act  on  page  456  of  the  session  laws  of 
1899. 

The  total  amount  which  can  be  paid  out  under  this  law  is 
limited  to  $2,500  annually.  During  1900  only  two  (2)  coun- 
ties, Dunn  and  Marathon,  established  schools  to  conform  "to  the 
requirements,  and  the  amount  appropriated  was  divided  equally 
between  them. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Term  and  oath. 

His  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years. 

He  shall  take  his  constitutional  oath  of  office  within  20  days  after 
receiving  notice  of  election  and  It  shall  he  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  164,  p.  256. 

Office, 

His  office  shall  be  in  the  capitpl.  where  papers  and  documents  re- 
lating to  his  office  shall  be  deposited. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  167,  p.  258. 

This  act  provides  conditions  under  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  Auditor  m£|.y  approve  vouchers  for  transportation. 
Ch.  426,   L.  1901. 

Salary. 

His  salary  is  $1,200  annually  and  he  is  to  be  reimbursed  his  travel- 
ling expenses  in  making  official  visits  required  by  law,  for  the 
preparation  of  Agricultural  Courses  in  Common  Schools. 
Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  170,  p.  260. 

As  Commissioner  under  this  act  his  salary  is  $3,800  annually,  and 
traveling  expenses. 

Ch.  199,  L.  1901. 

Assistant  Superintendent. 

He  may  appoint  an  assistant  at  $1,800  annually  and  traveling  ex- 
penses, whose  oath  of  office  and  appointment  shall  be  filed  with 
Secretary  of  State. 
Such  assistant  shall  perform  such  duties  as  Superintendent  shall 
prescribe. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  165,  p.  256,  amended  by  cb.  297,  L.  1899. 

High  School  Inspector. 

In  like  manner  he  may  appoint  a  High  School  Inspector  at  $1,800 
and  necessary  expenses,  who  shall  assist  him  as  provided  In 
this  section.    The  salary  and  expenses  of  this  office  to  be  from 
•  the  appropriation  to  free  high  schools. 

Wis.  stats.,  sees.  165a,  170,  p.  256. 

Clerks,  etc.  '  '    :   "' .    P  "^n| 

He  may  appoint  clerks,  as  follows: 

A  chief  clerk,  at  $1,500  annually,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  office 
books  and  correspondence.  » 
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A  library  clerk  at  $1,400  annually,  who  is  allowed  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  who  shall  aid  school  libraries. 
An  index  filing  cleric  at  $1,000. 
A  mailing  cleric  at  $1,000. 
A  clerk  and  stenographer  at  $720. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  166b,  p.  256,  amended  by  eh.  297,  L.  1899. 

Dhti€8. 

He  shall  have  general  supervision  over  common  schools,  and  it 
shall  be  his  duty 

1.  To  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  and  work  for  the  cause  of  edu- 

cation, as  herein  stated. 

2.  To  recommend  the  most  improved  text-books  and  advise  and  cor- 

respond regarding  the  improvement  in  the  common  school  sys- 
tem. 

3.  To  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  regarding  school  libraries, 

laws  and  courses  of  study. 

4.  To  examine  and  determine  finally  appeals  under  the  laws  and 

prescribe  rules  of  practice  in  respect  thereto. 

5.  To  collect  educational  work. , 

He  may  expend  therefor  not  over  $150  a  year. 

6.  To  apportion  and  distribute  school  fund  income. 

7.  To  make  copies  when  required  of  any  paper  in  his  otRce  or  any 

of  his  acts  or  decisions,  and  he  may  charge  therefor  12c  per 
folio. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  166.  p.  256. 

8.  To  deliver  his  report  to  the  Governor  on  or  before  Dec.  10  each 

even  numbered  year. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  365b,  p.  314. 

(This  subdivision  states  what  his  report  shall  embrace.) 
Ch.  97,   L.  1901. 

9.  To  hold  at  least  four  conventions  yearly  for  consultation,  etc., 

with  county  superintendents. 
This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the 

Governor  before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
9,000  copies  of  the  biennial  report  of  the  State  Superintendent 

shall  be  printed,  not  to  exceed  250  pages. 

V.  8.  grant  of  public  land. 

Every  16th  section  of  public  land  of  the  U.  S.  Is  granted  to  the 
state  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Enabling  act,  p.  49. 
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State  Superintendent. 

The  supervision  of  public  instruction  is  vested  in  the  State  Super- 
intendent, who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  state.    His 
compensation  shall  not  exceed  |1,200,  annually. 
Const.,  art  10,  sec.  1,  p.  119. 

School  fund,  interest  of,  how  applied. 

The  interest  of  the  school  fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  public  schools,  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries 
and  apparatus  therefor. 

Const.,  art.  10,  sec.  2,  p.  119. 

District  schools;  tuition;  sectarian  instruction. 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  district  schools,  which  shall  be 
uniform  and  free  from  tuition  charge  to  children  between  four 
and  twenty,  and  no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed. 
Const. ^  art.   10,  sec.  3,   p.  119. 

Annual  school  tax. 

Each  town  and  city  shall  raise  by  tax  for  support  of  common  schools 
annually,  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  the  amount  received  by 
such  municipality  for  school  purposes  from  the  income  of 
school  fund. 

Con«t.,  art.  10,  sec.  4,  p.  120. 

Income  of  school  fund. 

Provision  for  the  distribution  of  school  fund  income. 
When  no  distribution. 

Const.,  art.  10,  sec.  5,  p.  120. 

Regents. 

He  is  ex-oflBcIo  member  of  the  Regents  of  Normal  Schools. 

Wis.  SInts.,  sec.  L93,  p.  326,  amended  by  ch.  74,  L.  1899. 

Board  of  Visitors. 

He  shall  appoint  a  Board  of  Visitors  for  Normal  Schools. 
Wis.   stats.,  sec.  406,  p.  340. 

Report  of  academies. 

He  shall  receive  on  or  before  October  10  of  each  even-numbered 
year  a  report  from  the  trustees  of  academies  and  institutions 
for  the  year  ending  with  the  31  st  of  August  of  the  second  pre- 
ceding year. 
What  report  shall  contain. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  411,  p.  341,  including  sees.  407,  408. 
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Record  of  examination. 

Ho  shall  record  the  date  of  ceftificates  issued  and  the  name,  age 
and  residence  of  person  to  whom  issued  and  preserve  on  file 
in  his  office  all  papers  relating  to  the  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  state  certificates. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  456.  p.  367. 

Compensation  of  examiners. 

The  State  Superintendent  shall  fix  and  certify  all  the  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  examiners. 
Wis.  Slats.,  Si'C.  458,  p.  367. 

Examinations  for  superintendents  certificates. 

Relates  to  the  conduct  of  examination  for  teachers*  state  certifi- 
cates. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  461 1.  p.  S73. 

Purchase  of  books;  librarian  and  records. 

He  shall  prepare  a  list  of  books  and  furnish  the  same  for  district 
libraries.  He  shall  furnish  to  each  town  clerk  record  books 
for  the  use  of  his  ofiice  in  connection  with  duties  specified  in 
this  section. 

Wi8.  Stats.,  see.  486a  b,  p.  3S2,  amendea  by  ch.  272,  L.  1899. 

Farm  bulletins. 

He  shall  distribute  farm  bulletins  deposited  with  him  Dy  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Agricultural  Institutes. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  486c,  p.  383. 

State  aid. 

He  shall  certify  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  aid  of  free  high  schools 
to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  491b,  p.  385. 

State  aid,  how  obtained. 

State  aid   to  manual   training  schools — how   secured,   amouiit  ot 

and  how  paid. 
Limitations  as  to  amount  of  state  aid. 
Amount  of  state  aid  how  determined  and  obtained. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  4%,  p.  388,  amended  by  ch.  214,  h.  1S99. 

Supervision  and  course  of  study. 

State  Superintendent's  duties  In  the  line  of  supervision. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  496a,  p.  388. 

State  aid  for  manual  training  department. 

Wis.  Stats,,  sec.  496c,  p.  389,  amended  by  ch.  273,  L.  1899. 
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Dicti07iaries, 

He  may  furnish  to  any  school  district  or  department  thereof  one 
copy  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  on  receipt  of  an  affidavit  of  the 
proper  officer  that  the  school  has  not  oeen  supplied  or  that  the 
one  furnished  has  been  lost  or  is  unfit  for  use.  On  payment 
in  advance  of  the  cost  price  to  said  Superintendemt  for  any  so 
to  be  re-placed. 

He  may  sell,  at  the  cost  price,  to  any  of  the  charitable,  educational, 
reformatory,  or  penal  institutions  on  the  written  requisition 
made  by  institution  superintendent,  as  many  copies  of  such 
dictionary,  not  exceeding  the  number  of  departments  in  the 
institutions,  as  may  be  necessary. 

He  may  also  furnish  each  county  superintendent,  each  teacher  em- 
ployed in  Normal  Schools  or  University,  each  state  officer  and 
member  of  Legislature  and  their  employees,  with  one  copy 
thereof  at  cost  price. 

He  may  purchase,  at  not  exceeding  $7  per  copy  delivered  at  his 
office,  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  such  dictionaries  to  fur- 
nish as  above  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
state  treasury. 

Wis.  stats.,  see.  509.  p.  C92. 

Payment  of  money. 

Tlie  State  Superintendent  shall  pay  to  the  State  Treasurer  all  the 
money  received  on  account  of  dictionaries  sold  as  afore  stated 
and  render  an  account  of  all  dictionaries  sold  in  his  report  to 
the  Governor. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  511,  p.  S92. 

Apportionment  of;  loss  of  right. 
School  Fund  income  tax. 
Apportionment  to  counties  how  made. 

There  shall  be  no  apportionment  when  schools  are  not  maintained 
7  months  in  the  year.  ^ 

wis.  stats..  SCO.  554,  p.  403.  amonded  by  eh.  115,  L.  1S99. 

Certificate  and  notice. 

He  shall  certify  the  apportionment  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
immediately  giving  notice  to  each  county  clerk  and  county 
treasurer  stating  amount  apportioned  to  his  county. 
Wis.  Slats.,  sec.  555,  p.  404. 

Correction  of  apportionment. 

Procedure  when  there  is  a  correction  to  be  made  In  the  apportion- 
ment. 

Wis.   Stats.,   see.  556,   p.   404. 
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State  aid  to  schools. 

When  application  is  made  to  him,  the  State  Superintendent  shall, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Control,  grant  permission  to 
establish  schools  for  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  residents  of  this 
state. 

Mayor  of  any  city  and  president  of  any  village  which  shall  main- 
tain such  schools  shall  report  to  the  State  Superintendent  an- 
nually, and  oftener  if  so  directed,  facts  in  relation  to  such 
schools  as  they  may  require. 

Accounts,  how  made. 

Certificates  and  affidavits  substantiating  accounts  for  sums  to  be 
paid  for  support  of  such  schools  shall  be  approved  in  writing 
by  The  State  Superintendent. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  578,  p.  425;  sec.  679,  p.  426. 

Postage. 

He  is  entitled  to  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  for  his  of- 
fice for  official  correspondence  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
Wis.    stats.,    sec.   1()9.   p.   258. 

Stationery. 

He  or  his  assistant  may  procure  stationery  for  his  office  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state. 

wis.   stats.,  sec.  290,  p.  301. 

Duties  of  State  Superifitendent. 

He  shall  give  information  and  assistance  in  organizing  training 
schools  in  counties  for  common  school  teachers. 

He  shall  prescribe  the  courses  of  studies  to  be  pursued  and  de- 
termine the  qualifications  of  the  teachers. 

He  shall  supervise  and  inspect  the  same. 

Ch.  268,    L.   1899. 

County  training  schools.  .  '  ; ' 

The  secretary  of  each  county  training  school  board  shall  report  to 
the  Superintendent  on  each  July  1,  Upon  receipt  of  such  re- 
port, if  satisfactory,  the  Superintendent  shall  make  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  effect  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of 
Slate. 

Hi.  268,    L.   1899 

The  assistant  state  superintendent  and  library  clerk  shall  be  re- 
imbursed expenses  actually  incurred  in  performance  of  duty 
when  such  accounts  are  approved  by  the  Superintendent. 
Ch.   297,   L.   1899. 
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Appointment  of  Haxvey  as  commissioner. 

Appointment  of  State  Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey  as  commis- 
sioner to  investigate  methods  of  manual  training.    Duties. 
Ch.  121,  L.  1899. 

$1,000  may  be  used  by  the  State  Superintendent  for  providing  pub- 
lic lectures  in  connection  with  institutes. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  408,  p.  340,  amended  by  ch.  1T9,  L.  1899. 

Institute  instructors. 

No  money  shall  be  paid  for  services  rendered  as  an  instructor  in 
any  institute  to  any  person  unless  he  holds  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  State  Superintendent  certifying  that  the  committee  on 
institutes  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  approves 
of  said  person  as  a  competent  institute  instructor. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  4611,  p.  a72. 

School  fund  tax;  apportionment. 
School  fund  apportionment 

He  shall  apportion  the  school  moneys  each  county  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  and  certify  the  apportionment  so  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  State  Treasurer  and  he  shall  at  the  same  time 
certify  the  amount  of  said  tax  to  each  county  clerk  and  treas- 
urer. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1072a,  p.  827. 

Report  of  academies. 

On  or  "before  October  of  each  even-numbered  year  he  shall  receive 

the  report  of  the  academies. 
What  report  shall  contain. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  411,  p.  341. 

Any  person  who  has  graduated  from  a  regular  collegiate  course  at 
the  University  and  after  such  graduation  shall  furnish  evi- 
dence to  the  State  Superintendent  of  good  moral  character  and 
of*  successful  teaching  for  one  year  in  a  public  school  of  this 
state  may  have  his  diploma  countersigned  by  said  Superin- 
tendent which  shall  then  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  limited 
state  certificate,  subject  to  the  power  vested  in  the  State  Su- 
perintendent to  revoke  the  right  given  by  his  signature  to  such 
diploma. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  387,  p.  333. 

This  act  adds  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  497a  and  relating  to 
the  review  of  the  decisions  of  the  State  Superintendent 
Ch.  184.  L.  1901. 
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Whenever  there  shall  be  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent the  State  Superintendent  may  appoint  a  suitable 
person  to  such  office  until  another  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  »67,  p.  765. 

The  State  Superintendent  shall  furnish  each  office  by  whom  a  re- 
port shall  be  made  blank  forms  upon  which  they  shall  make 
their  annual  reports. 

Wis.  Stats.,  see.  466.  p.  375. 

He  is  authorized  to  issue  certificates  as  herein  provided  for  after 
countersigning  diploma  issued  by  the  State  University.  Force 
and  effect  of  this  act  results  in  a  legal  licence  to  teach  in  pub- 
lic schools. 

Ch.  in.  L.  1901. 

This  act  relates  to  the  decisions  of  the  State  Superintendent  pro- 
vided for  by  chapter  27  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes  of  1898. 
Ch.  180,  L.  1901. 

This  act  provides  for  the  establishing  and  maintenance  of  county 
schools  of  agriculture  and  recites  the  duties  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent in  connection  therewith. 

Ch.  288,   L.   1901. 

The  State  Superintendent  may  appoint  two  competent  persons  who 
shall  act  under  his  direction  as  inspectors  of  day  school  for  the 
deaf  and  for  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  Delavan.  When  not 
engaged  in  the  inspection  of  the  schools  such  inspectors  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  State  Superintendent  shall 
direct 

Ch.  422.   L.   1901. 

This  act  authorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to  appoint  two  per- 
sons to  assist  him  in  the  inspecting  and  supervising  of  state 
graded  and  free  high  schools  to  be  known  as  the  state  school 
inspectors. 

Ch.  4S9,  L    1901. 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  THE  DEPAUTMENT  OF  STATE  S.IJPERiNTENDENT 

Foi  Jie  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Salaries  of  eight  (8)  officials  and  cldrks .|10,52D  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  five  persons  1,898  56 

Dictionaries  purcliased   to   be  sold 4,404  00 

Postage  and  P.  O.  box  rent .^ 915  50 

Printing,  including  memorihi  and  arbor  day  annuals  and  cost  of  paper 

and  waste,  per  report  Commissioners  of  Printing 3,6G5  81 

Expressage  758  69 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property  219  42 

Sundry    Items    143  49 

Total $25,525  47 

Pages  158,  488  and  500  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,,  1900. 

DISBURSEMENTS   ON    ACCOUNT    OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Per  diem  expenses  of  three  (3)  persons  $844  80 

Interest  on  certVticates  of  indebtedness  due  from  general  fund  to  school 
fund  income  109.459  00 

Total,    $110,308.80   per   page    182,    and   $691,500.32    per    pages    212-213, 
transfers  having  been  deducted,  malilng,  in  ail $801,804  12 

See  report  bt  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 


DISBURSEMENTS   IN   COUNTY   TRAINING   SCUOOLS   FOR   TEACHERS 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Amount  of  state  appropriation,  divided  equally  between  Duna  and  Mara- 
thon  counties   $2,500  00 

Page  182  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 

1900. 

DISBURSEMENTS  IN   FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Amount  apportioned  to  the  various  counties  in  the  state — $97,571  80 

I'age  197  in   the  report  of,  the   Secretary  of  State   for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1900. 

DISBURSEMENTS   IN   CONNECTION   WITH   MANUAL  TRAINING   IN- 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Amount  paid  to  ten  (10)  cities  complying  wkthithe  law   $3,500  00 

Page  197  In  the  Secretary  of  State's  report  for  1900. 

DISBURSEMENTS  IN  C(>N>,'E(nMON  WITH  DEAF  MUTE  INSTRUCTION 

IN    CITIES. 

Amount  pa!d  to  15  clth's  complying  wltli  the  law  $25,749  64 

Page  191  in  Secretary  of  State's  report  for  1900. 
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RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER. 

This  elective  state  officer  is  charged  with  the  duty  to  inspect^ 
and  examine  the  condition  of  the  railroads  doing  business  in 
the  state  with  relation  to  the  public  safety  and  convenience. 

Any  one  desiring  the  full  details  of  his  powers  and  duties,  ref- 
erence should  be  made  to  the  section  of  the  Wisconsin  Statutes 
of  1898  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereto  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  compilation  which  follows. 

RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER. 

How  chosen;  election  and  term. 

He  shall  be  chosen  at  the  general  election  each  even'-numbered  year 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  beginning  the  first  Monday  in  January 
Buoceedtng  election. 
No  person  owning  stocks  or  bonds  or  in  the  employ  of  or  interested 
otherwise  pecuniarily  in  any  railroad  or  transportation  company 
shall  be  eligible  to  this  office. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  128,  p.  249;  sec.  1792,  p.  1321. 

ScUary;  resignation. 

His  salary  is  $3,000  annually. 

If  he  resigns  his  resignation  shall  be  made  to  the  Governor. 
Sections  94k,  94L  and  965  provide  how  vacancy  may  be  filled. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  170,  p.  261;  sec.  961,  p.  763. 

His  oath  and  1>ond. 

He  shall  take  the  oath  herein  provided. 

His  bond  shall  be  $20,000,  with  sureties  approved  by  the  Governor. 
Bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of,  State. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1793,  p.  1321. 

Assistance. 

He  shall  appoint  a  deputy  commissioner  whose  salary  shall  be 
$1,750  annually,  and  who  shall  have  the  same  power  as  Com- 
missioner. His  oath  shall  be  as  herein  provided  and  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  shall  give  such  bond  to 
the  Commissioner  as  the  latter  may  prescribe. 
No  other  clerical  assistance  is  provided. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  170,  p.  261. 
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Duties, 

He  shall  inquire  into  any  neglect  or  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
state  by  any  railroad  corporation  doing  business  therein.  He 
shall  inspect  and  examine  the  condition,  equipment  and  man- 
ner of  management  of  any  and  all  railroads  doing  business  in 
the  state  with  relation  to  the  public  safety  and  convenience.  He 
shall  also  examine  and  ascertain  the  pecuniary  condition  and 
the  manner  of  the  financial  management  of  every  such  railroad 
corporation. 

Wla.  Stats.,  sec.  1794,  p.  1321. 

Further  duties;  companies  to  report. 

His  duty  relating  to  complaints  made  in  writing. 

He  shall  on  or  before  Feb.  10  in  each  year  ascertain  and  return 

to'  the  State  Treasurer: 

1.  The  actual  cost  of  each  railroad  in  this  state  up  to  and  including 

Dec.  31,  the  next  preceding. 

2.  The  total  gross  receipts  resulting  from  the  operation  of  every 

such  railroad  during  the  next  preceding  year. 

3.  The  total  net  earnings  resulting  from  the  operation  of  every 

railroad  during  the  preceding  year. 

4.  The  total  interest-bearing  indebtedness  of  the  corporation  owning 

or  operating  such  railroad  and  the  amount  of  interest  paid  such 
corporation  during  the  preceding  year,  ending  on  the  31st  of 
December. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1796,  p.  1322.    ^ 

Powers;  witnesses. 

He  shall  have  the  power  to  examine  witnesses,  administer  oaths, 
send  for  persons  or  papers  and  at  any  and  all  times  may  liave 
access  to  all  books  and  papers  of  every  such  railroad  corpora- 
tion in  any  railroad  oiuce  of  this  state. 
Wis.  stats.,   sec.  1796,  p.  1323. 

Railroad  maps. 

He  shall  supervise  the  publishing  of  the  25,000  copiesi  of  railroad 

maps  of  Wisconsin. 
How  certain  number  of  copies  shall  be  mounted. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1795a,  p.  1323. 

Office  supplies,  expenses,  transportation. 

He  shall  keep  his  office  at  the  capitol  and  shall  be  provided  with 
all  necessities,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
state  treasury. 
Ck>mmissioner  and  his  deputy  shall  have  the  right  of  passing,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  on  all  railroads  and  rail- 
road trains  free  of  charge. 
WlB.  Stats.,  sec.  1797,  p.  1323. 
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Books  to  he  produced;  bridge  devices. 

He  may  require  railroad  corporations  to  produce  their  books  as  may 

be  required,  as  herein  provided. 
He  may  approve  interlocking  bridge  device  and  safety  crossings. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1751.  p.  1264. 

Postage. 

He  shall  be  furnished  with  postage  and  stamped  envelopes  for  his 
ofi&cial  correspondence. 
Wis*.  Stats.,  sec.  169,  p.  258. 

Stationery. 

He  shall  be  furnished  with  necessary  stationery. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  290,  p.  301. 

Blue  Book. 

He  may  have  125  copies  of  Blue  Book. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  121,  p.  236. 

Palace,  sleeping  and  drawing  room  cars. 

Every  owner  of  palace,  sleeping  and  drawing  room  cars  shall  make 
and  return  to  the  Railroad  Commissioner  a  true  statement  of 
the  gross  earnings  made  by  the  use  of  such  cars  between  points 
within  this  state. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1222b,  p.  927. 

XJ.  R.;  return  of  earnings. 

A  true  statement  of  the  gross  earnings  made  and  returned  to  the 
State  Treasurer  by  every  railroad  company. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1211.  p.  922. 

Report," when  to  he  made. 

Every  person  or  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  street  railway 
within  the  state  of  Wisconsin  shall  on  or  before  Jan.  31,  report 
to  the  Railroad  Commissioner  annually  of  its  operations  during 
the  preceding  year. 

Ch.  329,  L.  of  1899,  p.  599. 

Provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Governor  odd- 
numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

What  report  shall  contain. 

Ch.  308,  L.  1899. 

Penalty  in  case  of  neglect. 

Provides  for  report  to  him  from  assessors. 
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Board  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  against  R.  R,  Cos. 

The  Railroad  Commissioner,  Attorney  General  and  Governor  are 
hereby  constituted  b>  board  to  hear,  try  and  determine  the  com- 
plaints. 
Railroad  Commissioner  shall  investigate  the  complaints  and  report 
to  the  Board. 
Ch.  225,  p.  376. 

Printing, 

The  report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioner  shall  be  limited  to  200 
pages  and  1,000  copies  shall  be  printed. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  3S5b,  p.  314. 


DISBURSEMENTS   ON    ACCOUNT   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  THE 
RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  SO,  1900. 

Salaries  of  ofHdals  and  employees  $5,310  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  eoniralssloner  and  deputy 984  34 

Printing,   Including  cost  of  paper  and   waste,   per  report   Commission- 
ers Printing   490  93 

Postage  and  P.  O.  box  rent  167  CO 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  I'ubllc  Property  40  63 

Sundry  Items  126  84 

Total  17,129  74 

Pages  159,  488  and  500  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  fi)r  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 
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INSURANCE  COMMISSIONER. 

This  elective  state  officer  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  deter- 
mining under' the  state  laws  as  to  what  companies  shall  do  busi- 
ness in  the  state. 

The  reports  which  shall  be  made  to  him,  his  power,  duties 
and  privileges  are  as  outlined  in  the  laws  which  follow : 

COMMISSIONER  OF  INSURANCE. 

Election  and  term. 

He  shall  be  chosen  biennially  at  the  general  election  in  even-num- 
bered year. 

Wis.  stats.,  80C.  128,  p.  240. 

Salary. 

His  salary  shall  be  $3,000,  annually. 

(Sees.  961  and  94k,  94L,  provides  how  he  may  resign  and  how  va- 
cancy may  be  filled.) 

wis.  stats.,  see.  170,  p.  261. 

Commissioner's  oath,  bond,  office — Reports. 

Before  entering  upon  his  duties  he  shall  take  the  oath  of  office  and 
execute  a  bond  for  $20,000,  a»  herein  required.  The  oath  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  bond  with  the 
State  Treasurer,  after  having  been  approved  by  the  Governor. 
He  shall  have  an  official  seal  and  conduct  examinations  and  ex-  ' 
erclse  such  control  of  insurance  corporations  as  may  be  required 
by  law. 

His  office  shall  be  in  the  capitol  and  he  shall  be  provided  with 
postage,  printing  offl-ce  supplies  and  Blue  Books. 

Ail  insurance  companies  shall  report  to  him. 

WIjj.   StatK..   SCO.  1967,   p.  1483;  hvv.   121.   p.   236;  soc.   It 9.   p.   2"S:   sec. 
290,  p.  301. 

Deputy  and  other  assistants  and  salaries. 

He  may  appoint  a  deputy  at  $1,500  annually,  whose  oath  of  office 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  who  shall  give  a 
bond  to  the  Commissioner  as  he  may  prescribe.  Such  deputy 
shall  have  the  same  power  as  Commissioner  in  case  of  the  lat- 
ter's  sickness  or  absence  or  when  detailed  to  do  special  acts. 
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He  may  appoint: 
A  chief  clerk  at  $1,200  annually. 
An  actuary  at  $1,200  annually. 
An  examiner  at  $1,200  annually. 
Two  clerks  at  $1,200  each  annually. 
A  stenographer  at  $720,  annually. 
A  filing  clerk  at  $900  annually. 
A  messenger  at  $900,  annually. 
A  mailing  clerk  at  $900,  annually. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1967a,  p.  1483;  sec.  170,  p.  261. 

Investigation;  fees;  revocation  of  license. 

The  Commissioner  may  address  inquiries  to  any  insurance  company 
doing  business  in  this  state  or  any  officer  thereof  in  relation  to 
its  doings  or  conditions  or  any  other  matter  connected  with 
its  transactions,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  corporation 
or  officer  so  addressed  to  promptly  reply  in  writing  to 
such  inquiries;  and,  whenever  he  shall  deem  It  expedient  to  do 
so,  or  when  any  responsible  person  shall  file  with  him  written 
charges  against  any  such  corporation,  alleging  that  any  return 
or  statement  filed  by  it  with  such  Commissioner  Is  false  or 
that  its  alTairs  are  in  an  unsound  condition,  he  shall,  in  person, 
or  by  some  one  to  be  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  not  an 
officer  or  agent  of,  or  In  any  manner  interested  in,  any  insur- 
ance corporation  doing  business  in  this  state,  except  as  a  policy 
holder,  examine  into  its  affairs  and  condition;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  corporation,  its  officers  or  agents  to  cause  ita 
books  to  be  opened  for  Inspection,  and  to  pay  all  reasonable  ex- 
pense of  and  compensation  for  such  examination  upon  the  cer- 
tificate and  requisition  therefor  of  said  Commissioner;  which 
expenses,  however,  shall  not  exceed  $5  per  day  during  the  time 
of  the  examination  and  5c  per  mile  for  traveling. 
# 
Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  commissioner  from  his  own 
examination  or  the  report  of  the  person  appointed  by  him  that 
the  condition  of  any  foreign  company  examined  is  unsound  he 
shall  revoke  the  certificate  granted  such  company  and  cause  a 
notification  thereof  to  be  published  In  the  official  state  paper 
and  mall  a  copy  thereof  to  each  agent. 

The  Commissioner  shall  examine  insurance  corporations  applying 
for  admission  to  transact  business  in  this  state,  and  If  the 
affairs  or  condition  of  any  such  corporation  do  not  fully  meet 
the  requirements  of  law  he  shall  withhold  his  certificate. 

Wis.  Stats.,  arc.  1968,  p.  1483. 
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Restoration  of  capital. 

Provides  the  duty  ot  the  Commissioner  as  to  requiring  restoration 
of  capital  of  insurance  companies,  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1969,  p.  1484. 

Reduction  of  capital. 

Provided  that  the  Commissioner  may,  as  herein  provided,  author- 
ize corporations  to  continue  business  on  reduced  capital  stock 
where  capital  has  been  impaired. 
Wis.  Stats.,  seq.  1970,  p.  1484. 

Forma  for  and  publication  of  statements. 

The  Commissioner  of  Insurance  shall  prepare  and  furnish  to  each 
insurance  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
and  to  the  attorneys  of  corporations  incorporated  in  other 
states  and  countries,  doing  business  of  insurance  in  this  state 
printed  forms  of  annual  and  other  statements  as  required  by 
law  to  be  made  by  such  corporations,  and  may  make  such 
changes  in  such  forms  as  shall  seem  best  adapted  to  elicit 
from  them  a  true  exhibit  of  their  condition  in  relation  to  the 
matters  required  by  law  to  be  reported  to  him;  and  all  such 
corporations  shall  make  such  statements  as  required  by  the 
safd  commissioner;  and  he  may  for  such  reasons  as  he  shall 
deem  sufficient,  extend  the  time  for  filing  such  annual  state- 
ments, but  not  exceeding  60  days. 
He  shall  cause  condensed  statements  of  certain  companies  to  be 
published  in  the  state  official  paper  and  ii^  one  other  daily 
newspaper. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1971,  p.  1485,  amended  by  ch.  192,  L.  1899. 

Fees  payable. 

There  shall  be  paid  to  the  commissioner  in  addition  to  the  fees 
elsewhere  in  these  statutes  provided  for,  by  every  insurance 
corporation,  person  or  agent  to  whom  this  chapter  applies, 
the  following  fees:  For  filing  the  first  declaration  or  state- 
ment, with  certified  copy  of  charter,  $25.  For  filing  the  annual 
statement  of  any  insurance  corporation,  $25. 

For  each  certificate  of  authority  issued  by  him  to  each  agent  of  any 
foreign  fire  or  marine  Insurance  company  not  organized  as 
aforesaid,  $2. 

For  every  copy  of  a  paper  filed  in  his  office,  other  than  such  decla- 
rations and  statements,  15  cents  per  folio. 

For  certffying  and  affixing  his  seal  to  any  paper,  50  cents. 

Millers'  and  manufacturers*  mutual  insurance  corporations  shall 
pay 
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For  filing  the  first  declaration  or  statement  and  Issuing  certificate 
thereon,  $10.  For  filing  annual  statement  and  issuing  certi- 
ficate thereon,  $3. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1972.  p.  1485. 

Agents  to  be  licensed. 

No  officer  or  broker,  agent  or  dub-agent  of  any  insurance  corpora- 
tion of  any  kind,  except  to^oi  insurance  corporations  of  this 
state  shall  act  or  aid  in  any  manner  in  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  or  with  such  corporation,  in  placing  risks  or  effecting 
insurance  therein  without  first  procuring  from  the  Commis- 
sioner a  certificate  of  authority  as  provided  by  law  nor  after 
the  period  named  in  such  certificate  shall  have  expired, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  1976,  p.  1488. 

Proceeding  if  law  tHolated;  expenses. 

The  Commicsioner  shall  bring  notice  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  by  insurance  companies  to  the 
noOce  of  any  company  which  shall  have  committed  the  same. 
And  in  case  of  persistent  violation  thereof  by  any  company 
he  shall,  if  the  company  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this 
state,  report  the  same  to  the  Attorney  General. 
He  shall  also  bring  or  cause  actions  to  be  brought  to  recover  all 
forfeitures  imposed  by  these  statutes  for  a  violation  of  any  of 
their  provisions  by  insurance  companies  or  their  agents. 
Wis.  stats.,  see.  1972a,  p.  1486. 

Commissioner's  report. 

The  Commissioner  shall  keep  and  preserve  in  a  permanent  form  a 
full  record  of  IHs  proceedings,  including  a  concise  statement 
of  the  condition  of  each  insurance  company  reported,  vis- 
ited or  examined  by  him;  and  shall  annually  at  the  earliest  date 
make  a  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  general  conduct  and  con- 
dition of  all  such  companies. 

WftB.  Stats.,  see.  1972b,  p.  1486.  amended  by  eh.  233,  L*.  1901. 

What  report  shall  contain. 

Provides  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  reports  is- 
sued by  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance. 

Ch.   1S97,   L.  1901. 

Payments;  monthly  report. 

The  Commissioner  shall  make  daily  payments  to  the  State  Treas- 
urer of  all  fees  and  taxes  received  and  shall,  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month,  report  in  detail  the  receipts  of  his  department 
during  the  preceding  month  to  the  Governor,  Secretary  of 
Slate  and  State  Treasurer,  together  with  the  dates  of  such  pay- 
ments to  the  Treasurer. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1972e,  p.  148-/.  ^  ^ 
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Valuation  of  policies. 

The  Commissioner  shall  calculate  the  existing  value  of  all  the 
outstanding  policies  of  any  corporation  not  valued  by  the  in- 
surance department  or  proper  officers  of  either  state  under 
whose  laws  it  is  organized,  or  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts 
and  such  corporation  shall  pay  him  compensation  therefor  as 
herein  provided. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1950,  p.  1468. 

Fire  and  navigation  insurance;  fees. 

Provide  for  payment  by  insurance  companies  of  license  fees  to  the 

Commissioner  of  Insurance. 

Wis.   stats.,  sec.  1219,  p.  925;  sec.  1220,  p.  925,  amended  by  eb.  326, 
L.  15^99,  aud  ch.  21,  L.  1901. 

Fees  of  foreign  companies. 

Provide  for  payment  by  insurance  companies  of  license  fees  to  the 
State  Treasurer. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1221,  p.  925. 

Formation  of,  for  insuring  property — Articles,  what  to  contain. 

Not  less  than  15  persons  may  organize  an  insurance  corporation  by 
filing  articles  of  incorporation  containing  declarations  as 
herein  provided. 

Wis.  stats.,  sees.  1896,  1897,  p.  1388. 

Commissioner  shall  approve  of  security  of  any  accident  association 
of  $1,000  before  license  is  issued. 
Ch.  442,  L.  1901. 

Articles,  proof  of  publication. 

Proof  of  publication  of  such  articles  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1S99,  p.  1389. 

Examination,  patent;  name. 

The  Commissioner   shall    cause   examination    of   corporations   as 

herein  provided. 
Provision  is  made  for  filing  certificate  with  the  Commissioner  as 

to  the  condition  of  such  corporation. 
Commissioner  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  proposed  name  or  title 
when  he  deems  It  likely  to  mislead  the  public. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1900,  p.  1390. 
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In  the  foregoiug  condensed  compilation  of  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  no  reference  has  been  given  to  nu- 
nierous  provisions  of  law  which  specifically  provide  the  de- 
tailed procedure  of  the  Insurance  Department  in  connection 
with  each  claoS  of  corporations. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  seeking  such  details,  the  following 
reference  index  to  the  statutes  may  be  of  service : 

Special  funds,  duty  as  to.  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sec.  1909,  p.  1394. 

Where  funds  or  capital  are  impaired.  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sec.  1912, 
p.  1395. 

Foreign  insurance  corporations.  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sec.  1915,  p. 
1396;  sec.  1919,  p.  1401. 

Reports  and  statements,  when  made;  what  to  show,  tWis.  Stats,  of 
1898,  sec.  1920,  p.  1401;  sec.  1921,  p.  1403. 

Town  insurance  companies,  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sec.  ;L927,  p.  1406; 
articles  filed  with,  sec.  1932,  p.  1408;  reports,  sec.  1938,  p.  1411. 

Millers'  and  manufacturers'  insurance  companies,  duty  as  to.  Wis. 
Stats,  of  1898.  sees.  1941a,  b,  c,  d,  pp.  1412-1414. 

Mutual  companies  in  cities  and  villages,  duty  as  to,  Wis.  Stats,  of 
1898,  sec.  1941—1,  p.  1415;  sec.  1941—6,  p.  1417;  sec.  1941—12,  p.  1418. 
Bankers'  mutual  casualty  companies,  duty  as  to,  ch-  65,  laws  1899,  p.  88. 

Druggist  insurance  companies,  duty  as  to,  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sec. 
1941—14,  p.  1419;  sec.  1941—20;  sec.  1941—22,  p.  1421. 

Church  fire  Insurance  companies,  duty  as  to,  Wis.  Stats,  of  .1898, 
sec.  1941—23,  p.  1421;   sec.  1941—25,  p.  1422;   sec.  1941—28;   ch.  118, 
L.  1899,  p.  176. 

Lumber  dealers'  insurance  associations,  duty  as  to,  Wis.  Stats,  of 
1898,  sec.  1941—34,  p.  1424;  sec.  1^41—36;  sec.  1941—40,  p.  1425. 

Standard  lire  policy,  duty  as  to.  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sec.  1941 — 42,  p. 
1425. 

Fire  insurance  company,  power  to  revoke  license;    foreign  fire  com- 
panies, W^s.  Stats,  of  1898,  sees.  1943a,  b,  p.  1451. 

Duty  as  to  inspection,  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sec.  1945e,  p.  1453;  see 
Ch.  190,  L.  1899. 

Stock  fire  insurance  companies,  Ch.  166,  1j.  1899,  p.  241. 

Insurance  on  Lloyd's  principle.  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sec.  1945g,  p. 
1454. 

Duty  of  commissioner  in  connection  with  Lloyd's  principle,  Ch.  249, 
L.  1901. 

Assessments  by  foreign  companies.  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sec.  19451, 
p.  1454. 
Life  companies,  approval  of,  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sec  1947,  p.  1466; 
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examination  of,  sec.  1U48 — 9,  p.  1457;  papers  to  be  filed,  sec.  1953,  p. 
1458. 

Life  companies,  reports,  domestic,  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sec.  1954 — 5, 
pp.  1459-60. 

Assessment  or  mutual  companies,  duty  as  to,  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sees. 
1955a  to  n,  pp.  1460  to  66. 

Life  companies,  discrimination  in  rates,  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sec. 
19550,  p.  146B. 

Domestic  hail  companies.  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sec.  1965,  p.  1469. 

Foreign  hail  companies,  Wis.  Stats.,  of  1898,  sees.  1966—1-11,  pp. 
1469  to  1^72. 

Mutual  live  stock  companies,  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sees.  1966—14-15-24. 
pp.  1472  and  1473. 

Domestic,  casualty,  credit,  title,  suretyship  companies,  Wis.  Stats,  of 
1898,  i^ecs.  196.6—26-31,  pp.  1474-76:  sec.  1966— 46,.  p.  1481;  sec.  1966-32, 
p.  1476. 

Foreign — same. 

Insurance  of  domestic  animals,  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sees.  1966 — 51  to 
54;  p.  1482. 


DISBI  USKMKNTS   IX  THE   INSIRAXCK   DEPARTMKNT. 

For  the  year  endhig  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Salaries  of  ten  (10)  officials  and  employees  $13,020  O") 

Traveling  expenses  of  two  (2)  persons  97  67 

Prbntlng,   Including  cost  of  paper  and   waste,   per  report   Comni'sslon- 

ers  of  Printing 5.28116 

Postage  and  P.  O.  box  rent  1 .109  95 

Expressage  1.586  25 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property  97  38 

Telephone  and  telegrams   50  66 

To  ta  I  $21 ,  245  06 

Pages  159,  488  and   500   In   the  report  of  the   Secretary   of  State   for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 
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COMMISSIONERS  OF  TAXATION. 

Commission  of  what  to  consist;  appointments. 

In  order  to  secure  improvement  in  the  system  and  an  equaliza- 
tion of  taxation  in  this  state,  there  shall  be  a  commission 
of  taxation,  a  first  assistant  commissioner  and  a  second  as- 
sistant commissioner.  The  Governor  shall  nominate  and  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  at  this  session,  appoint 
as  such  officers  persons  known  to  him  to  possess  knowledge 
of  the  subject  of  taxation  and  skill  in  matters  pertaining 
thereto,  to  serve  ten  years  from  May  1,  1899. 

Ch.  206.  L.  1899. 

Wis.  Stats.,  Koc.  1,  p.  341. 

To  take  oath  of  office. 

The  comm.iiisioner  and  his  assistants  and  any  clerk  appointed  by 
him,  within  30  days  after  his  acceptance  of  such  appointment 
and  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  shall  take,  subscribe 
and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  the  constitutional  oath. 
Wis.  Stat«..  8fc.  2.  p.  341. 

Power  and  duty  of  commissioner. 

The  commissioner  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  system 
of  taxation  throughout  the  state,  shall  have  power  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  thereof,  and  shall  report  to  the  legis- 
lature on  the  first  day  of  each  regular  session  the  results  of 
his  supervision  and  investigation,  and  shall  formulate  and  rec- 
ommend legislation  for  the  improvement  of  the  system  and 
for  the  equalization  of  the  taxation  of  the  state.  He  shall 
keep  in  his  oflJce  a  public  record  of  his  acts  and  orders  and 
print  for  general  circulation  such  information  as  he  may  deem 
proper. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  3,  p.  S42. 

This  act  defines  and  enlarges  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  com- 
missioner. 

Ch.  220,  L.  1901. 

He  may  take  testimony,  etc. 
WUi.   stats.,  soo.  4,   p.  342. 

Duties  of  assistant  commissioners. 

Tlie  commissioner  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  assistant  com- 
missioners, and  in  the  performance  thereof  they  shall  exercise 
so  far  as  necessary  the  power  hereby  vested  in  the  commio- 
sioner. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  5,  p.  342. 
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Commissioners  io  preside  over  meeting  of  State  Board  of  Assessment: 

The  commissioner  shall  be  a  member  and  preside  at  the  meetings 

of  the  Board  of  Assessment,  and  shall  lay  before  the  Board 

such  information  within  his  possession  as  in  his  judgment  will 

assist  it  in  its  deliberations. 

Wis.  Stats.,  se(?.  6,  p.  343. 

Compensation  of  commissioners  and  employes. 

The  annual  compensation  of  the  commissioner  shall  be  |5,000;  as- 
sistant commissioner,  |^,000  annually;  second  assistant  com- 
missioner,  |4,000  annually. 

The  commissioner  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  any  clerk  or  em- 
ployee in  his  office;  and  no  person  while  serving  as  commis- 
sioner or  as  either  of  his  assistants,  or  as  a  clerk  in  his  office, 
shall  hold  any  other  office  or  position  of  trust  or  profit,  or  pur- 
sue any  other  business  or  avocation,  or  serve  on  or  under  any 
committee  of  any  political  party. 

Wis.  StatH.,  sei'.  7,  p.  C43,  anu'iidea  by  vh.  322,  L.  1899. 

Office  suppTies,  who  to  furnish. 

Rooms  in  the  capitol  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  use  and  furnished 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner.  He  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  necessary  postage,  stationery  and  supplies  and  his 
printing  done  by  the  commissioners  of  public  printing. 

wis.   Stats.,  see.  8,   p.  343. 

Appropriation  clause. 

The  salaries  of  the  commissioners,  his  assistants  and  clerks,  their 
necessary  traveling  expenses  and  all  Other  disbursements  of 
his  office  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury,  as  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  other  state  officers  are  paid,  and  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  appro- 
priated. 

WI«.  Stats.,  soc.  9,  p.  343,  amonded  by  eh.  220,  L.  1901. 

This  law  constitutes  the  commissioner  and  the  first  and  second 
assistants  a  State  Board  of  Assessment,  and  prescribes  their 
duties  in  relation  thereto. 
Ch.  237,  L.  1901. 
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RSEMENTS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TAX  COMMISSIONERS 

For  the  year  eudlng  Sept.  30,  1900. 

B  and  services  of  nine  officials  $15,012  18 

ng  expenses  of  three  (3)  persons  191  52 

b  and  expressage .- 49  14 

g,  including  cost  of  paper  and  waste,  per  report  Commissioners 

intlng  180  03 

e  and  P.  O.  box  rent  1,026  00 

lery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property 344  05 

one  and  telegrams  17  46 

L»tal  $16,820  38 

8  160,  488  and  500  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year 
Sept.  20,  1900. 


DISBURSEMENTS  IN   "OLD  TAX  COMMISSION  OF  1898." 

ig  second   edition  of  their   report,   includling  cost  of  paper  and 

p,  per  report  Commissioners  Printing  854  97 

s  156  and  488  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  ending 
to,  1900. 
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COMMISSIONERS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands  are  the  Secretary  of 
State,  State  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General,  as  provided  by  the 
constitution. 

Tliey  have  the  supervision  and  care  of  state  lands  or  of  lands 
of  which  the  state  has  an  interest.  They  receive  no  compensa- 
tion as  such  commissioners. 

Chapter  258  of  the  laws  of  1901  provides  that  the  land  oflBce 
should  be  removed  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  reduces 
the  salaries  of  the  land-office  clerks  and  places  them  under  the 
Secretary  of  State.  This  was  to  have  been  effective  January 
1,  1901.  The  provisions  of  this  act  were  never  carried  out. 
Ohapt-er  4*52,  ]a\\'s  of  1001,  roorganizos  the  land-office,  restores 
the  salaries  of  the  chief  clerk  and  assistant  chief  clerk  and  pro- 
vides tliat  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands  may  employ  such 
clerks  and  pay  such  salaries  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  pro- 
vided that  not  more  than  $6,500  shall  be  expended  for  salaries 
during  one  year,  including  the  salaries  of  the  chief  clerk  and  as- 
sistant chief  clerk. 

In  certain  cases  the  subject  head  only  is  given  in  the  com- 
pilation which  follows,  because  those  desiring  tlie  detailed  pro- 
cedure as  to  drainage  fund,  the  sale  of  public  lands,  forfeiture 
and  resale,  aimulment  of  certificates,  etc.,  should  consult  the 
statutes. 

The  province  of  tliis  pamphlet  is  to  give  an  outline  cmly  of 
the  duties  of  each  department 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Commissioners  of  school  and  university  lands. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General 
sfiaU  constitute  a  board  of  commissioners  for  tbe  sale  of  the 
school  and  university  lands  and  for  the  investment  of  the 
funds  therefrom. 
Any  two  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  all  business  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 
Const.,  art.  10,  sec.  7,  p.  120. 
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Commissioners  and  their  powers. 

They  have  the  general  care  and  supervision  of  all  lands  belonging 

to  the  state  or  in  which  it  has  an  interest 
They  may  make  investigations  concerning  the  rights  of  the  state 

to  indemnity  swamp-lands  and  select  and  secure  all  such  lands 

as  it  is  or  may  hereafter  be  entitled  to. 
The  accounts  for  expenses  Incurred  in  so  doing,  on  their  approval, 

shall  be  payable  out  of  the  general  fund. 

WiH.  Stats.,  see.  185,  p.  269. 

Ofllce  and  records;  copies  as  evidence. 

They  shall  keep  their  office  at  the  capitol.  They  shall  arrange 
and  preserve  therein  all  records,  books,  reports,  surveys,  etc., 
pertaining  to  the  public  lands  heretofore,  including  all  such 
as  h^ve  been  or  shall  be  received  from  the  United  States  or 
any  officer  thereof.,  All  records,  books  and  files  kept  by  the 
commissioners  shall  at  all  business  hours  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  any  person  free  of  charge. 

IWls.  Stats.,  soc.  186,  p.  269. 

Clerks  and  their  oaths. 

The  commissioners  may  employ  one  chief  clerk  at  |1,800,  an  as- 
sistant chief  clerk  at  $1,600,  and  other  clerks  at  salaries  the 
commissioners  deem  necessary,  provided  the  entire  amount 
paid  in  salaries  is  not  over  $6,500  annually.  They  shall  take 
the  oath  of  office  herein  provided. 

\VI«.  stats.,  sec.  187,  p.  269,  amended  hj  ch.  462,  L.  1901. 

Investment  of  funds. 

They,  By  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  may  direct  the 
investment  of  so  much  of  the  money  of  any  fund  or  of  the 
income  of  any  fund  in  the  state  treasury  as  they  may  deem 
advantageous  to  the  state  to  so  invest  and  also  direct  the 
disposal  of  any  such  bonds  at  any  time  by  their  written  order, 
approved  by  the  Governor  and  recorded  In  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  i 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  160,  p.  252. 

They  are  authorized  by  this  act  to  direct  the  loan  from  the  trust 
fund  of  $75,000  to  be  repaid  to  the  trust  fund  as  herein  pro- 
vided. 

Ch.  230.   L.  1901. 

Fees. 

They  shall  collect  as  fees  50  cents  on  every  certificate  and  50  cents 
on  every  patent,  issued  by  them,  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser 
and  credited  as  herein  provided. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  189,  p.  270,  amended  by  ch.  432,  L.  190L 
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Expenses,  how  made. 

All  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  care  and  management  of 
the  funds,  etc.,  and  In  the  care,  protection  and  sale  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  including  advertising,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sioners and  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury. 

Wis.  StatK.,  see.  190,  p.  270. 
Survey  of  lands. 

Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  that  surveys  should  be 
made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  boundaries  of  any  tract 
or  portion  of  the  public  lands,  or  to  enable  them  to  describe 
and  dispose  of  the  same  in  suitable  and  convenient  lots,  they 
may  cause  all  such  necessary  surveys  to  be  made. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  192,  p.  270. 
Plat  of  lands. 

Whenever  they  shall  deem  it  advantageous  to  any  fund  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom  they  may  cause  to  be  laid  off  into  small  vil- 
lage lots  any  tract  or  portion  of  the  public  lands  held  for  sale, 
and  to  be  appraised  by  three  disinterested  freeholders  of  the 
county  in  which  the  lands  so  to  be  subdivided  are  situated. 
Such  freeholders  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioners. 
All  reports,    surveys,  returns,    maps  and    appraisals   shall    be    re- 
corded in  the  office  of  the  commissioners, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  193,  p.  270. 
Lease  of  lands. 

They  may  from  time  to  time  lease  for  terms  not  exceeding  one 
year  and  until  the  same  are  disposed  of  according  to  law, 
all  such  public  lands  under  their  care  as  shall  have  improve- 
ments on  them. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  194,  p.  271. 
Sale  of  land  with  water-power. 

Whenever  there  shall  be  a  water-power  upon  any  of  said  lands 
which  are  offered  for  sale,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  com- 
missioners to  sell  together  all  the  tracts  or  lots  upon  which 
such  water-power  is  situated  and  such  other  tracts  or  lots 
as  are  necessary  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  same;  or 
they  may  sell  each  such  tract  or  lot  separately  as  in  their 
opinion  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  fund  to  be  derived  from 
such  sale. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  195,  p.  271. 
Sale  of  public  lands. 

Relate  to  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  with  reference  to  the 
sale  of  public  lands. 

Wis.    k^tats.,    sec.   21)2,    p.    272:    sec.    212.    p.   275.    amcntled    hv    ch.    432. 
L.   1901. 
Wis.   Stats.,  sees.  212  221,  p.  276^279. 
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Is  an  act  authorizing  the  commissioners  to  sell  certain  state  lands 
in  Buffalo  Co. 
Ch.  127,  L.  1901. 

Forfeiture  and  resale  of  lands. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sees.  227  229,  p.  280-282. 

Annulment  of  certificates  and  patents. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  231,  p.  282. 

Taxes. 

Lost  certificates  and  patents. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  233,  p.  283;  sec.  234. 

Fees  for  advertising. 

Pees  for  advertising  sale  of  lands  shall  be  50  cents  for  each  sep- 
arate description  of  land,  provided  that  any  such  advertise- 
ment shall  not  exceed  fifteen  descriptions;  the  fees  to  be  paid 
therefor  shall  be  the  same  as  provided  for- publication  of  legal 
notices. 

Wis.  Stats.,  see.  237,  p.  284. 

Commissioners"  authority;  seizure  and  sale  of  materiaX. 

The  chief  clerk  shall,  when  necessary,  examine  the  public  lands 
and  protect  them  from  trespass  or  to  aid  in  collecting  dam- 
ages for  trespasses  committed,  and  be  paid  his  actual  expenses 
while  on  such  duty. 

commissioners  may  award  persons  informing  them  of  trespass 
committed  20  per  cent,  of  amount  collected. 

The  commissioners  shall  have  the  power  to  seize  or  cause  to  be 
seized  any  lumber,  timber,  bark,  minerals,  or  other  materials 
or  property  cut  upon,  dug,  removed  or  taken  from  any  of  the 
public  lands  belonging  to  this  state,  and  sell  the  same  at  auc- 
tion to  the  highest  bidder  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  them.  On  such  sale  they  may  cause  a  bid  to  be 
made  on  behalf  of  the  state  for  not  less  than  half  the  actual 
value  of  the  property  to  be  sold  and  such  property  shall  lie 
sold  at  such  price  as  they  deem  best  for  the  interest  of  the 
state. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  238,  p.  284;  sec.  239.  p.  284;  boc.  240,  p.  285. 
Trespass  by  stranger  and  certificate  holder. 

wis.   stats.,  sor.   241,   p.   285. 

Payments  out  of  fines'  collected. 

P.iyments  to  District  Attorney  out  of  fines  collected. 
Wis.   StMts.,  sec.  243,  p.  286. 
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Money,  how  disposed  of. 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  logs,  lumber,  shingles,  timber, 
minerals  or  other  articles  seized  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  or  recovered  in  legal  proceedings  for  damages  done 
to  public  lands,  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  respective  funds  to  which  the  lands  belong  on  which 
such  trespasses  were  committed,  and  all  other  money  collected 
as  expenses,  fees,  penalties  and  damages  for  trespass  on  such 
lands  shall  be  paid  into  the  general  fund. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  245,  p.  286. 

Division  of  swamp  land  and  funds. 

All  swamp  lands  and  all  moneys  in  lieu  of  swamp  lands,  which 
the  state  shall  hereafter  receive  from  the  United  States,  shall 
on  receipt  thereof    be  equally    divided    between    the    normal 
school  fund  and  the  drainage  fund  by  the  commissioners. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  251,  p.  288. 

Drainage  fund. 

Wis.  stats.,  see.  263,  p.  289;  sec.  254. 

J    Investment  of  trust  funds. 

Wis.   Stats.,   sees.  258-263,   pp.   290-296,  amended  by  ch.  129,   L.   1899; 
ch.  130,  L.  1899;  ch.  123,   L.  1901. 

Provides  for  date  of  Interest  payments  on  trust  fund  loans. 

Ch.  72.  L.  1901. 

Appraisal  and  abstracts  of  land. 
Appraisal,  how  made. 

Duty  of  commissioners   with  reference    to  the  appraisal    and  ab- 
stracts of  mortgaged  lands. 
Appraisal,  how  made. 

Wis.  stats.,  ^ec.  278.  p.  296;  sec.  279. 

The  Treasurer  shall  transfer  to  the  trust  fund  from  the  general 
fund   $21,500  appropriated  by  this  act,  and  trust  fund  com- 
missioner shall  cancel  and  file  amount  of  the  indebtedness  of 
New  Richmond   to  said  trust   fund. 
Ch.  286,  L.  1901. 

Lands,  how  sold;  reduction  of  price. 

Said  lands  how  sold  by  commissioners. 
Reduction  of  price. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  280,  p.  296;  sec.  281,  p.  297. 

Proceedings  if  debt  not  discharged  by  sale. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  282,  p.  297. 
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Forfeited  mortgaged  lands.    Redemption. 
Wis.  Htats..  HOC.  282a,  p.  297. 

Lands  to  be  sold. 

Duty  of  commissioners  when  tbey  have  reason  to  believe  that  any 
lands  have  escheated  to  the  state  for  defect  of  heirs. 

wis.   stats.,  HvcH.  284,  285,  286,   p.  298. 

Right  of  way  through  public  lands. 
Wis.  stats.,  spc.  1867,  p.  1370. 

Tax  for  and  appropriation  of  part-loans. 

They  may  direct  the  State  Treasurer  to  set  apart  by  way  of  loon 
to  the  fund  known  as  the  university  Income  for  university 
uses  such  uninvested  moneys  or  part  thereof  in  the  trust  funds 
for  the  period  while  so  uninvested  as  In  their  judgment  shall 
be  prudent,  such  loan  to  be  repaid  from  the  trust  funds  from 
the  portion  of  such  tax  hereinbefore  appropriated,  with  Inter- 
est at  the  rate  then  required  on  deposits  made  pursuant  to 
sections  160a  to  160f  Inclusive. 

Wis.  Stats.,  Fpc.  CdO,  p.  335,  see  ch.  170,  L.  1S99. 

State  tax  loans. 

They  may  loan  to  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Regents  such  part 
of  the  normal  school  funds  as  they  deem  prudent,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $60,000,  to  be  repaid  from  the  Income  of  the  normal 
schools  and  from  any  appropriations  hereafter  made  for  their 
support  and  maintenance,  as  follows: 

Feb.  1,  $5,000,  1898. 

Feb.  f,  $5,000,  1890. 

Feb.  1,  $"10,000  each  year  thereafter  until  safd  loan  is  fully  paid 
and  discharged. 

Wis.   stats.,   set-    40f;i.   p.   C40,   see  ch.  170.   L.   1S99. 

The  commissioners  are  authorized  to  loan  a  portion  of  the  trust 
funds  of  the  state  to  tho  city  of  Rhinelander.  Oneida  Co.,  Wis. 

CMi.   126.   p.   193,   L.   1F99. 

They  may  loan  a  portion  of  the  trust  funds  of  the  state  to  the 
county  of  Door  and  to  the  city  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Vh.  241.  p.  199,   L.  1^99. 

To  set  SLFide  certain  state  land  to  the  Wisconsin  Military  Reserva- 
tion. 

Ch.  293,  p.  516,    L.  1^99. 
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This  act  reQuires  them  to  convey  to  grantees  of  the  Sturgeon  Bay 
of  Lake  Michigan  Ship,  Canal  and  Harbor  Co.  certain  lands 
herein  described. 
Ch.  287,  L.  1901. 

Printing^ 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  public  lands  shall  be  printed,  not  to  exceed  50  pages. 
Wi8.  stats.,  sec.  335b,  p.  314. 

Authorizes  Portage  county  to  borrow  |80,000  from  the  trust  funds 
and  the  commissioners  pf  public  laAds  shall  have  authority  to 
make  the  loan  to  the  state. 

Ch.  45,   L.   1901. 

32 
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STATE  FOREST  WARDEN. 

State  forest  warden. 

The  chief  clerk  of  the  land  office  shall  be  the  state  forest  warden, 
and  he  may  appoint  a  clerk  In  such  office  as  his  deputy  with 
duties  as  herein  provided. 

WIh.  stats.,  see.  16361).  p.  1185;  amended  by  eh.  432,  L.  1901. 

Ft  re  warden;  duty,  pay  and  liability. 

The  state  forest  warden  shall  appoint  at  least  one  fire  warden  in 
each  organized  town  and  shall  keep  a  register  of  names  and 
address. 
The  o&t5  of  office  of  the  fire  warden  shall  be  filed  with  the  state 

forest  warden. 
Duty  of  fire  warden,  pay  and  liability. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1636c,  p.  1186. 

Notices  to  be  posted;  report. 

On  suitable  blanks  furnished  by  the  state  warden  the  fire  warden 

shall  conspicuously  post  notices. 
They  shall  report  to  the  state  forest  warden  as  to  all  fires,  and  on 
or  before  Dec.  1  succeeding  each  general  election  shall  report 
to  tlie  Governor  a  summary  of  such  facts. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1636d,  p.  1186. 

Allowance  to  state  warden  and  deputy. 

The  commissioners  of  lands  shall  audit  all  the  accounts  of  the 
state  forest  warden  and  his  deputy,  and  when  allowed  by  them 
and  approved  by  the  Governor  they  shall  be  audited  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  issue  his  warrant  therefor,  but 
in  no  case  shall  such  expense  and  compensation  exceed  |300 
per  annum.   . 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1636e,  p.  1186,  amended  by  ch.  432,  L.  1901. 

Further  duties. 

For  additional  duties  of  the  state  forest  warden  see  this  section. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1816a,  p.  1340. 

Postage,  stationery;  Blue  Book. 

He  shall  be  furnished  with  necessary  stationery  and  postage,  and 
sfiall  have  one  copy  of  the  Blue  Book. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  121,  p.  226;  sec.  169.  p.  268;  sec.  290,  p.  301. 
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DISBURSEMEVrS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LAND  COMMISSIONERS 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Salaries,  lueluding  salaries  under  section  186,  R.  S.,  swamp-land  claims, 
salaries  and  expenses  paid  under  sec.  190  of  R.  S.,  salary  of  Poorest 
Wardens,  per  diem  and  expenses  of  Commissioner  and  fee  for  ex- 
amining state  lands  $20,2?5  97 

Printing,    including   cost  of   paper   and    waste  and   prifit  ng  of   Forest 

Warden : 446  18 

Postage  and  P.  O.  box  rent,  Including  postage  of  Forest  Warden  29  74 

Telephone  and  telegrams,  Including  telegrams  of  Forest  warden 29  74 

Expressage  35 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property  70  63 

Draughtsman  1,20000 

Disbursements  for  advertising  lands  238  80 

Total $30  950  87 
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COMMISSIONERS  OF  PUBLIC  PRINTING 

While  the  statutes  are  not  entirely  clear  as  to  the  intentioa 
of  the  legislature  as  to  printing,  and  while  all  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject do  not  in  express  words  define  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, it  is  believed  that  the  following  summary  of  the  acta 
governing  their  duties  will  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  for 
the  purposes  of  this  pamphlet. 

The  system  provided  to  be  established  by  chapter  433  of  the 
laws  of  1901,  seo  ante,  page  368^,  contemplates  that  all  of  the 
printing,  binding  etc.,  will  be  charged  to  the  department,  board, 
society  or  institution  receiving  it,  together  with  the  paper  used 
and  waste  sustained  and  allowed  as  provided  by  law,  and  that 
these  entries  will  be  made  with  such  promptness  that  expense 
of  this  character  will  at  all  times,  appear  on  the  records  of  the 
Auditor. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  PUBLIC  PRINTING. 

Commissioners,  who  are. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General  are  the 
commissioners. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  296,  p.  303. 

To  advertise  for  proposals. 

They  shall  during  the  first  week  in  June  each  even-numbered  year 
advertise  in  six  (6)  newspapers  for  printing  proposals  as 
herein  required. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  297,  p.  303. 

Advertisement  what  to  contain. 

Said  advertisement  shall  contain  maximum  legal  prices  and  forms 
of  T>lds. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  298,  p.  303. 

For  other  requirements  consult  page  304. 
For  maximum  prices  and  conditions  see  pages  303  fuid  304. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  299,  p.  803. 
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Contract,  how  let. 

The  contract  shall  be  let  to  the  bidders  who  offer  to  do  the  work 

at  the  greatest  uniform  discount  from  the  maximum  legal 

prices,  conditions,  guaranty  and  procedure  as  to  bids. 

Wl8.  stats.,  sec.  300,  p.  304. 

Const.,  art.  4,  sec.  25,  p.  93.  '  -  , 

Contract;  bond. 

Details  of  execution  of  printing  contract  and  bond. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  302,  p.  304. 

Forfeiture  of  deposit;  breach  of  contract. 

Procedure  is  given  in  this  section  in  case  of  failure  of  bidders  to 

enter  into  contract 
Forfeiture  of  deposit 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  303,  p.  305. 

Reletting  contract. 

Reletting  of  contract  provided  for  In  case  of  breach  of  contract. 
Wis.  Staia^  sec.  304,  p.  306. 

Advertisement. 

The  commissioners  shall,  during  the  first  week  in  February  and 
August  each  year  and  at  other  times  when  they  deem  it  neces- 
sary, advertise  in  two  newspapers  in  Wisconsin,  as  herein  re- 
quired for  paper  required. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  305,  p.  306. 

Classes  of  paper,  separate  bids. 

Paper  must  be  clear  and  uniform  in  color  and  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  as  herein  provided,  and  be  bid  for  separately. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  306.  p.  306. 
Samples. 

Samples  of  qualities  desired  shall  be  provided  for  by  bidders. 

Wis.  stats.,  see.  307,  p.  306. 

Paper  bids.  Bond. 

Details  of  execution  of  paper  contract  and  bond, 
wis.  Stats.,  sec.  308,  p.  306. 

Paper  contract  how  awarded. 

Wis.  Stats.,  see.  .309,  p.  .j7. 

When  to  be  rejected. 

The  commissioners  shall  carefully  examine  the  paper  received  to 
see  if  it  corresponds  to  samples  furnished.  If  it  fails  to  equal 
such  samples  the  commissioners  shall  notify  the  contractor 
and  reject  the  paper. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  311,  p. -307. 
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Printing  bids;  guaranty. 

Bids  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
A  certificate  of  the  Treasurer  certifying  that  he  has  received  from 
the  bidder  fl^OOO  in  money  or  U.  S.  bonds  must  accompany 
a  bid  before  it  shall  be  considered.  Bids  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  written  guaranty  signed  by  two  or  more  freehold- 
ers in  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  the  effect  that  they  guarantee  the 
bidder  will,  if  his  bid  be  accepted,  execute  the  contract  and 
bond  required  by  law  within  the  time  commissioners  may 
prescribe. 

Wfs.  Stats.,  sec.  301,  p.  304. 

Order  for  paper;  waste  or  conversion. 

Ten  per  cent  shall  be  allowed  the  state  printer  for  waste  on  jobs 
of  TO  quires  or  less  and  5  per  cent,  on  jobs  of  more  than  10 
quires. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  313,  p.  307. 

Who  may  make  printing  orders. 

Printing  orders  shall  be  made  by  the  heads  of  departments  requir- 
ing work  and  shall  be  transmitted  through  the  Secretary  of 
State.  No  order  shall  be  given  for  work  not  absolutely 
needed  nor  in  quantities  greater  than  absolutely  required. 

wis.  Stnts.,  see.  314,  p.  308. 

Duty  of  legislative  clerks. 

Duty  of  legislative  clerks  in  connection  with  orders  for  printing. 

Wis.  Stats.,  p.  315,  p.  308. 

Bills,  etc.,  how  printed. 

Provides  as  to  the  printing  of  bills,  joint  resolutions  and  memori- 
als. 

Wis.  Slats.,  sec.  316,  p.  308. 

Daily  journals;  appendix. 

The  printing  of  daily  journals  and  appendix  provided  for. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sees.  317,  318,  p.  308. 

Public  documents. 

What  fhe  public  documents  shall  contain. 
\tl8.  stats.,  sec.  319,  p.  309. 
Reports  what  to  contain;  how  printed,  what  to  be  omitted. 

The  Governor  shall  transmit  reports  received  by  him  to  the  com- 
missioners, who  shall  strike  out  therefrom  all  parts  not  actu- 
ally necessary,  in  their  judgment,  to  be  printed  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  people  and  to  order  the  publication  of  the  re- 
mainder in  condensed  form  as  the  commissioners  may  pre- 
scriBe. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  333,  p.  313;  sec.  334,  p.  313. 
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The  part  so  strfcken  out  shall  be  copied  in  a  book  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  returned  to  the  officers  or  boards  making 
the  reports. 

Commissioners*  report. 

The  commissioners  shall  make  a  biennial  report  to  the  Governor 
and  the  report  shall  be  bound  with  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  335,  p.  313. 

An  addilional  report  is  provided  by  this  act  to  be  made  to  the 
Governor   before   January   10,   each   odd-numbered   year. 
Ch.  97,  'L.  1901. 

Size  of  reports. 

Limitations  of  number  of  pages  of  the  biennial  reports  of  the  vari- 
ous officers  and  boards. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  335b,  p.  314. 

Number  of  copies. 

Limitations    of  number    of  copies    on    orders    of    commissioners 
through  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Wis.  stats.,  see.  325b,  p.  314. 

How  hound. 

This  section  provides  how  reports  shall  be  bound. 
Wis.  Stats.,  see.  335d.  p.  315. 

Reports  for  Board  of  Agriculture,    Horticultural    Society,    Dairy- 
men's Association,  Experiment  Station  of  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Conference  of  Charities  and  Reform. 
Wis.  Stat.s.,  see.  335e,  p.  315. 

Enlargement  of  reports y  etc. 

In  no  case  shall  the  number  of  printed  pages  of  any  of  the  reports 
or  transactions  provided  by  law  exceed  the  maximum  number 
specified  except  upon  written  request  of  the  officer  of  the  de- 
partment submitting  the  same  and  upon  the  written  approval 
of  the  majority  of  the  commissioners, 
wis.  Statfe.,  see.  337,  p.  316. 

Geographical  and  Natural  History  Surrey. 

This  act  permitted  the  Commissioners  of  Printing  to  print  the  re- 
ports of  the  Survey. 
Ch.  297.  L.  1897. 
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Printing  tor  Historical  Siociety. 

Relates  to  printing  and  binding  that  may  be  done  for  the  Histori- 
cal Society. 
The  commissioners  shall  approve  of  the  matter*  printed. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  340,  p.  316;  sec.  375,  p.  327. 

Assessment  and  election  laics. 

Provides  for  printing  assessment  and  election  laws. 
Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  242,   p.  317. 

Supreme  court  reports:  contract  for  publicaton;  price  of    reports. 
Relates  to  the  publication  of  supreme  court  reports. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  3471),  p.  318,  amended  by  ch.  118,  L.  1901. 

Free  Library  Commission,  office,  printing  and  incidental  expenses. 
The  slate  printer,  upon  the  order  of  the  commissioners,  shall  print 
such  circulars,  labels  and  blanks  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Free  Library  Commission. 
Wis.  Stats.,  see.  373b,  p.  326. 

The -new  section  added  by  this  act  directs  the  state  printer  to  fur- 
nish the  secretary  of  the  Free  Library  Commission  with  cop- 
ies of  all  state  documents. 

Ch.  168,   L.  1901. 

University  reports  and  printing  thereof. 

The  commissioners  may  order  such  paper  and  binding,  on  and  with 
which  the  reports  of  the  University  Regents  shall  be  printed 
and  bound,    with  the  approval    of  the  Governor.       Also    the 
Washburn  Observatory  reports. 
Wis.  stats.,  see.  383,  p.  332. 

A  \jutant  General,  reports  of  officers*  convention. 

Adjutant  General  may  procure  printing  of  report  of  officers*  con- 
vention upon  order  of  the  commissioners, 
wis.  stats.,  see.  648,  p.  461. 

Vairy  and  Food  Commissioner's  printing. 

Provides  that  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  shall  be  fur- 
nished such  printing  as  may  be  necessary. 

wis.  stats.,  see.   1410.  p.  10G8. 

State  Veterinarian.  hulleti7is. 

Relates  to  the  printing  of  the  report  and  bulletins  of  Information 
issued  by  the  State  Veterinarian. 

wis.  stats.,  see.  1492e,  p.  1103. 
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Board  of  Arbitration,  report. 

Relates  to  the  printing  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation. 

Wis.  Stats.,, sec.  17291,  p.  1250. 

Attorney  General  may  have  cases  printed. 

The  Attorney  General  may  require  to  be  printed  by  the  state 
printer  copies  of  or  abstracts  from  the  records  and  his  argu- 
ment and  brief. 

Wis.   Stuts.,  sec.  2414,  p.  1741. 

This  act  provides  that  the  report  of  the  Attorney  General  be  pub- 
lished by  the  commissioners  of  public  printing  in  the  public 
documents  of  the  state,  and  they  shall  also  print  1,000  copies 
to  be  bound  In  cloth  to  be  distributed  as  herein  provided. 

Ch.  94,  L.  1901. 

They  shall  publish  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  in  accord- 
ance with  this  act  and  deliver  the  documents  to  the  Attorney 
General  as  herein  provided. 

Ch.  161,   L.  1901. 

Comvussioners  of  taxation. 

The  printing  for  the  commissioners  of  taxation  shall  be  done  by 
the  commissioners  of  public  printing. 
Ch.  206,  L.  1899,  see.  8,  p.  243. 

Printing  for  Board  of  Health,  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  stats.,  see.  1*07,  p.  1053. 

Printing  for  Academy  of  Sciences,  etc. 

Pointing  for  Academy  of  Sciences.  Arts  and  Letters  2,000  copies  of 
transactions;   also  binding  not  exceeding  |150  cost. 

Wis.  stats.,  see.  341,  p.  317,  eh.   1S6,   L.  1901. 

The  commissioners  of  public  printing  shall,  in  connection  with  the 
other  printing  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  supply  secretary  of 
safd  Board  with  necessary  blanks  and  cause  to  be  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  the  report  of  said  Board,  provided  that  not 
more  than  5,0^0  copies  are  printed. 
Ch.  79,  L.  19ni. 

The  state  printer  shall  print  biennially  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  such  year  as  the  legis- 
lature shall  meet  in  regular  se.ssion,  for  the  use  of  the  senate 
and  assembly  a  book  to  be  denominated  the  "Blue  Book  of 
Wisconsin.*' 
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He  sliall  also,  under  the  clirection  of  the  commissioner,  print  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  to  make  the  distribution  herein 
provided. 

Ch.  405,  L.  1901. 

The  commissioner  shall  cause  to  be  printed  on  Saturday  of  each 
week  a  sheet  showing  lists  received  from  each  employment 
office. 

Ch.  420.  L.  1901. 

The  Board  of  Control  shall  cause  to  be  printed  by-laws,  rules  and 
regulations  as  herein  required. 

Wis.  Stnts.,  sec.  561J,  p.  409. 

The  State  printer  shall  print  for  the  use  of  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  so  many  decisions  and  opinions,  and  at  such 
times,  as  shall  be  directed  by  them. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  2410,  p.  1740. 

The  state  printer  shall  deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  good 
order  all  copies  of  work  ordered  to  be  printed,  ruled  or  bound 
by  him  or  any  other  state  officer  or  agent. 

Provides  for  the  contract  for  printing  supreme  court  decisions. 

wis.   stats.,   sec.  323,  p.  310;  sec.  347b,   p.  318,   amendeJ  by  ch.   118, 
L.  1901. 

The  commissioners  of  public  printing  shall  print  1,000  copies  of 
the  annual  convention  of  National  Guard  officers. 

Ch.  228,  L.  1901. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  two  members  of  the  senate  and  three 
of  the  assembly,  shall  be  called  the  committee  of  printing,  and 
shall  have  power  to  examine  all  papers  and  documents  en 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  examine  all 
printed  matter  of  the  state. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  106,  p.  233. 


EXPENSE. 

The  expense's   of  publishing,   public   printing,   notices   during  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30.  1900.  was  |C92  53 

See  page  191  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1900. 
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STATE  BOAED   OF  CANVASSERS. 

Board  of  canvassers. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General 
shall  constitute  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  a  quorum,  and  if  only  one  of  said  oflacers  attend  on  the 
day  appointed  for  a  meeting  of  such  board,  the  clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  being  notified  by  said  officer  shall  attend, 
and  with  him  shall  form  the  board.  When  a  member  of  said 
board  is  a  candidate  for  an  office  as  to  which  votes  are  to  be 
canvassed,  the  chief  justice,  upon  the  request  of  any  opposing 
candidate,  shall  designate  some  other  officer  or  judge,  who  shall 
act  as  herein  provided  ;^such  officer  or  judge  shall  receive  not 
exceeding  $15  per  day  for  each  day  engaged. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  93,  p.  217. 

Missing  returns. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  upon  receipt  of  the  certified  statements  of 
votes  in  the  counties  from  clerics,  shall  record  the  result  and 
file  and  preserve  statements.  If  any  clerk  neglects  to  forward 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  any  such  statement  such  Secretary 
shall  obtain  the  same  from  the  Governor  or  State  Treasurer,  if 
received  by  either  of  them,  and  if  not  he  may  by  mail  or  tele- 
graph require  such  statement  from  such  clerk.  If  from  any 
cause  no  such  statement  is  obtained  within  thirty  days  after 
an  election  the  Secretary  of  State  may  dispatch  a  messenger  to 
obtain  the  same. 

Wis.  stats.,  Sep.  94,  p.  217. 

Meeting  of  board;  corrected  returns;  statement  of  result. 

For  the  purpose  of  canvassing  result  of  elections  other  than  for 
president  and  vice-president,  the  secretary  shall  appoint  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  to  be  held  at  his  office  on  the  15th  of  December 
next  after  a  general  election  and  within  forty-five  days  after  a 
special  election. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec    94a,  p.  217. 

Note.— Sections  94b,  94c,  94d  and  94e,  page  218-220,  provides  the 
details  of  the  procedure  of  the  board  and  shows  how  the  canvass 
is  made. 
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Board  of  deposits. 

Any  national  or  state  banking  corporation  wlilch  shall  be  approved 
by  a  board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Board  of  Deposits,'  consisting 
of  tl^e  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands  and  the  Governor,  may 
upon  filing  a  bond  as  provided  and  upon  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  become  a  state  depository. 
The  board  receives  no  compensation.  The  record  of  the  board  pro- 
ceedings Is  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Wis.  Stats.,  see.  160a,  p.  253. 

Bond  of  depository. 

EJvery  state  depository,  before  it  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
state  moneys,  shall  file  with  the  State  Treasurer  a  bond  to  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  approved  by  the  Governor. 
Bank  Examiner  may  be  required  to  investigate  and  report  concern- 
ing condition  of  any  such  depository. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  16W),  p.  253. 

Interest. 

The  board  shall  from  time  to  time  fix  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid 
by  said  depositories  upon  state  moneys  deposited  with  them  and 
cause  notice  thereof  to  be  published  in  (the  official  state  paper. 
The  rate  of  Interest,  until  changed  by  said  board,  shall  be  2V6 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

Wis.  Stats.,  see.  160e,  p.  253. 

Treasurer's  Hahility. 

The  Treasurer  may  "deposit  with  any  depository  which  has  fully 
complied  with  all  requirements  of  law  any  state  moneys  in  his 
hands  or  under  his  official  control,  not  exceeding  limit  prescribed 
and  sums  so  on  deposit  shall  be  deemed  In  treasury,  and  the 
Treasurer  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  thereof  resulting  from 
the  failure  or  default  of  any  such  depository  without  fault  or 
neglect  on  his  part  or  on  the  part  of  his  assistants  or  clerks. 
The  amount  at  any  time  on  deposit  with  any  depository  shall 
not  exceed  its  actual  paid-up  capital,  nor  one-half  of  the  penalty 
of  the  bond  filed  by  it,  nor  the  amount  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  deposit. 

W  H.   Stntfi..  see.  IGOd,  p.  253. 

Additional  bond  from  depository. 

The  board  shall  not  approve  the  bond  of  any  such  corporation  until 
fully  satisfied  that  said  bond  is  good  and  sufficient  and  that  the 
corporation  is  prosperous,  financially  sound  and  has,  unim- 
paired, the  paid-up  capital  claimed  by  it.  The  board  may  at 
any  time  require  any  state  depository  to  furnish  a  new  or  addl- 
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tional  bond  and  revoke  their  designation  and  approval  thereof, 
and  immediately  upon  such  revocation  shall  forthwith  withdraw 
all  state  moneys  therefrom. 
W^ls.  Stats.,  sec.  160e,  p.  264. 

Return  of  deposits  and  interest. 

EiVery  depository  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  and  oftener 
if  required,  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  sworn  statement 
of  the  amount  of  public  moneys  deposited  with  it,  and  shall 
within  ten  days  after  the  first  day  of  each  January,  April,  July, 
and  October,  make  a  full  statement  of  all  deposits  and  pay- 
ments of  state  moneys  during  the  preceding  quarter,  together 
with  a  computation  and  statement  of  the  interest  earned  there- 
on, computed  upon  the  daily  balance  on  deposit,  which  interest 
shall  thereupon  be  added  to  and  become  part  of  the  deposit  bal- 
ance; such  statement  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  afiSdavit  of  the 
president  and  cashier,  as  herein  provided.  The  total  interest  paid 
by  all  depositories  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  State  Treasurer 
among,  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  the  following  funds: 

General  fund. 

School  fund. 

School  fund  income. 

The  University  fiind. 

The  University  Income  fund. 

Normal  School  fund. 

Normal  School  fund  Income. 

The  Agricultural  College  fund. 

The  Agricultural  College  fund  Income. 

According  to  the  average  amount  of  each  such  fund  on 
hand  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
No  expense  Is  incurred  by  this  board.  # 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  160f,  p.  253. 
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BANK  EXAJIINER 

This  officer  is  appointed  by  the  State  Treasurer,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor.  His  duty  is  to  visit  banks  of  the  state 
without  notice,  examine  their  resources  and  determine  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  statements. 

To  assist  him  in  his  duties  the  law  provides  for  a  deputy  ex- 
aminer and  an  assistant  deputy  examiner,  a  chief  clerk  and  a 
clerk  and  stenographer. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  which  follow  set  forth  the  duty 
and  power  of  this  state  officer,  including  his  duty  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 

Appointment,  oath  and  hond. 

The  Stale  Treasurer  may  appoint,  with  Governor's  approval,  a  Bank 
Examiner  to  supervise  the  banking  institutions  of  the  state,  to 
be  a  skillful  bank  accountant,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
business  of  banking.  Term,  five  years  and  until  his  successor 
qualifies.  Vacancies  to  be  filled  by  appointment  for  the  balance 
of  term.  Before  ejatering  upon  duties,  he  shall  take  the  con- 
stitutiortal  oath  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  execute  a  bond  for  $25,000  with  sureties,  approved  by  the 
Governor  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  Said  Bank 
Examiner  shall  appoint  two  deputies  and  may  at  any  time  re- 
voke such  appoiltment  Such  deputies  shall  file  the  same  oath 
and  like  bond,  perform  the  same  duties  and  exercise  the  same 
powers  and  authority  as  the  Examiner. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2023h,  p.  1522,  amended  by  ch.  467,  L.  1901. 

Examination  of  depositories. 

He  may  be  required  to  examine  the  state  depositories. 
Wis.  Stats.,  see.  160b,  p.  253. 

Seal,  Office,  papers,  report,  etc. 

The  examiner  shall  have  an  official  seal,  a  description  of  which 
with  impression  thereof  and  a  certificate  of  Governor's  approval 
to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  shall  occupy  an  of- 
fice in  the  capitol,  where  he  shall  file  and  keep  all  papers,  re- 
ports and  public  documents  received. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2023J,  p.  1522. 
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Clerk  and  stenographer. 

Ho  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasurer  and  Governor's  ap- 
proval appoint  a  chief  clerk  and  a  person  as  clerk  and  sten- 
ographer to  assist  in  office  duties.  The  chief  clerk  shall  have 
power,  under  like  conditions  and  restrictions  which  are  re- 
quired of  the  Bank  Examiner  and  deputies  to  make  examina- 
tions of  banks  at  such  times  as  the  clerical  work  will  permit. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  2023k,  p.  1*22,  amended  by  ch.  69,  L.  1899. 

The  examiner  shall  visit,  without  notice,  once  each  year  and  at 
other  times  deem^  necessary,  every  state  bank,  examine  its  re- 
sources and  liabilities,  ascertain  fully  its  financial  condition, 
determine  the  accuracy  of  the  last  official  statement  in  pursu- 
ance of  law  and  examine  into  any  transaction  he  may  deem  for- 
eign to  a  legitimate  banking  business  or  a  violation  of  laws; 
provided,  that  if  said  Bank  Examiner  shall  be  interested  In 
any  bank  the  Treasurer,  his  assistant  or  some  other  competent 
person  specially  designated  shall  act  as  such  examiner.  Exam- 
iner shall  have  free  access^  to  all  records,  books,  securities  and 
papers  showing  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  banks  and  may 
examine  on  oath  any  one  connected  with  or  doing  business  with. 
The  substance  of  such  examination  shall  be  reduced  to  a  writ- 
ten statement  and  subscribed  by  the  person  examined,  and  filed 
in  the  examiner's  office.  He  may  Inform  the  directors  of  bank 
of  any  fact  or  matter  relating  thereto  disclosed  to  him  in  his 
examination.  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and  corruptly 
swear  to  any  material  matter  or  thing  in  any  such  examination 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  hy  section  4471. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2023  I,  p.  1522. 

Subpoenas,  oaths. 

He  may  issue  subpoenas  and  administer  oaths. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  2023n,  p.  1523. 

Report  of  hanks. 

EJvery  such  bank  shall  make  to  the  examiner  upon  request  not  less 
than  three  times  yearly,  a  report  in  the  form  which  shall  con- 
form to  the  form  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  comptroller  of  currency 
for  national  banks  as  nearly  as  practicable. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2023o,  p.  1523. 

Note. — ^For  details  of  such  reports  consult  sections  referred  to  in 
margin. 

Penalty  for  failure  to  report. 

Provides  penalty  for  failure  of  banks  to  report  as  provided, 
wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2023p,  p.  1524. 
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Capital  impaired. 

When  examiner  believes  that  the  capital  of  any  bank  is  impaired  or 
reduced  to  endanger  depositors'  interests,  he  shall  have  power 
to  examine  said  bank  and  ascertain  its  condition,  and  if  he 
deem  it  proper  he  shall  by  notice  in  writing  require  such  bank 
to  make  good  any  deficiency.  If  bank  refuses  or  neglects  for 
thirty  days  after  such  notice  to  make  good  deficiency,  the  ex- 
aminer shall  cause  to  be  published  in  manner  herein  provided 
a  notice  of  such  refusal  or  neglect,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  condition  of  said  bank. 

Wis.  Sitats.,  sec.  2023q.  p.  1524;  ch.  317,  L.  1901. 

Examiner's  report. 

On  the  second  Monday  in  December,  annually,  the  examiner  shall 
report  to  the  Governor,  to  be  published  and  shall  exhibU: 

1.  A  tabular  summary  of  the  condition  of  every  bank  from  which 

report  has  been  received  during  the  twelve  months  preceding, 
showing  Its  condUion  as  herein  provided. 

2.  A  statement  of  banks  closed  since  his  last  report,  the  financial 

condition  and  amount  paid  creditors. 

3.  The  names  of  persons  interested  in  each  of  said  banks  and  the 

amount  of  the  capital  owned  by  each. 
On  the  first  of  January,  each  year,  he  shall  make  to  the  Treas- 
urer a  statement  of  expenses  of  his  office  and  the  amount  of 
fees  received  and  penalties  collected  during  the  year. 
Wis.  Slats.,  sec.  2023r,  p.  1521. 

Secrecy. 

The  examiner  and  every  employee  of  his  office  shall  be  sworn  to 
keep  secret  all  facts  disclosed  and  information  obtained  in  any 
examination  except  so  far  as  officially  required.  They  shall  not 
disclose  the  names  of  any  debtor  of  any  bank  nor  anything  re- 
lating to  any  private  accounts  or  transactions  therewith,  except 
in  case  of  proceedings  in  court  for  liquidation.  Violation  of 
this   section    shall    subject   the    person   or   persons   offending 

f  to  forfeiture  of  office  and  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  from  $100 

to  11,000,  or  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  or  both. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2023sf,  p.  1524. 

Postage,  stationery,  Blue  Book. 

He  is  allowed  one  copy  of  the  Blue  Book,  postage  and  stationery 
for  his  office. 

Wis.  Stats,,  sec.  121,  p.  236;  sec.  169,  p.  258;  sec.  290,  p.  301. 
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Compensation. 

The  salary  of  the  examiner  shall  be  $3,000  annually  and  traveling 

expenses. 
Deputy  examiner,  $2,000  annually. 

Assistant  deputy  examiner,  $1,800  annually  and  traveling  expenses. 
Chief  clerk,  $1,500  annually. 
Clerk  and  stenographer,  $1,200  annually. 
Actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  are  also  allowed  to  Bank 

Examiner  and  deputy. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  170.  p.  262,  ninenVled  by  ch.  299.  L.  1^99,  and  eb.  467, 
L.  1901. 

Provides  conditions  under  which  the  Secretary  of  .State  as  Aud- 
itor may  approve  vouchers  for  transportation. 

Ch.  426.  L.  1901. 

Compensation  not  to  exceed  $200*  for  compiling  hank  statements. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  sign  a  warrant  for  not  over 
$200  per  year  for  compiling  bank  statements  in  favor  of  persons 
named  by  the  Treasurer. 

Ch.  347,  p.  636,  L.  1S99. 

Incorpgration. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  building  and  loan  associations  shall  be 
filed  with  examiner,  who  may  issue  certificate  of  Incorporation 
after  articles  and  by-laws  have  been  approved  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Fee  for  certificate  is  $10. 
Amendments,  $5,  to  be  paid  to  the  Bank  Examiner  and  by  him 
paid  into  the  treasury. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2010,  p.  1510. 

Building  and  loan  associations;  duty  of  Bank  Examiner. 

All  associations  formed  hereunder  or  authorized  to  transact  in  this 
state  a  business  similar  to  that  authorized  herein  to  be  done, 
shall  be  under  the  examiner.  Every  such  corporation,  at  the 
end  of  its  fiscal  year,  shall  report  of  its  business  done  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  of  its  condition  at  the  close  thereof,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as  said  examiner  requires 
and  shall  file  with  him  a  verified  copy  within  thirty  days  with 
an  afiSdavit  of  the  secretary  of  said  association,  as  herein  pro- 
vided. 
If  any  such  association  fails  or  refuses  to  furnish  the  report  re- 
quired it  shall  forfeit  $10  per  day  for  each  day  report  is  with- 
held, and  examiner  may  maintain  an  action  to  recover  such 
penalty  to  be  paid  in  the  treasury, 
wis.   stats.,  sec.  2014-12,  p.  1513. 

33 
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Examination's. 

Once  every  two  years  the  examiner  shall  examine  such  association 
and  shall  have  full  access  to  and  may  compel  the  production  of. 
all  their  papers,  securities  and  moneys,  administer  oaths  to  and 
examine  their  oflacers  and  agents  as  to  their  affairs, 
wis.  stats.,  see.  2014-14,  p.  1514. 

Note. — For  details  as  to  further  proceedings  sections  noted  in  mar- 
gin should  be  consulted. 

Ouster;  winding  up  business. 

Should  examiner  find  such  association  conducting  its  business  con- 
trary to  law  he  shall  take  actions  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2014-14,  p.  1514. 

Examiner's  report. 

The  examiner  shall  annually  after  the  reports  have  been  received, 
make'  a  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  general  conduct  and  condi- 
tion of  all  building  and  loan  associations  in  this  state,  including 
the  information  contained  in  such  reports,  arranged  In  tabular 
form,  together  with  such  further  information  afi  herein  required. 

One  thousand  copies  of  said  report  shall  be  printed ;  each  local  asso- 
ciation shall  be  entitled  to  three  copies,  the  remainder  to  be  for 
general  distribution. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2014-16,  p.  1514. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gover- 
nor before  January  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

Relates  to  the  duty  of  the  Bank  Examiner  as  to  foreign  building 
and  loan  associations. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sees.  2014-17,  2014-26,  pp.  1514-1517. 

Provides  for  supervision  and  control  of  investment,  loan,  benefit, 
trust  or  guarantee  companies. 
Ch.  216,  p.  356.  L.  of  1899. 

Printing. 

Two  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the  examiner  shall  be  printed. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  Z2la,  p.  314. 
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DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  BANK  EXAMINER. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Salaries  of  four  (4)  officials  and  employees $7,700  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  three  (3)  persons  2,755  84 

Publishing  and  printing,  including  cost  of  paper  and  waste,  per  report  of 

Commissioners  of  Public  Printing 342  90 

Postage  and  P.  O.  box  rent 342  90 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property 54  23 

Telephone,  telegrams  and  expressage 41  27 

Total  $12,278  15 

Disbursements  for  publishing  reports   296  39 

Pages  161,  162,  488  and  600  in   the  report  of  the   Secretary  of  State  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 
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COMMISSIONER    OF   BUREAU    OF   LABOR   AND 
INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 

The  Commissioner  of  this  Bureau,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Grovernor,  is  directed  and  empowered  by  law  to  "collect  and 
publish  statistical  and  other  information  relating  to  manufac- 
turing industrial  classes  and  material  resources  of  the  state." 
His  investigations  embrace  the  preservation  of  life  and  health 
in  factories  and  work  shops,  the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  condition  of  employees,  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor, 
the  causes  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  "and  other  kindred  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  industrial  interests  and  classes." 
He  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  factory  laws 
of  the  state. 

The  laws  effecting  these  topics  and  giving  the  duties  of  the 
Commissioner  and  Factory  Inspectors  are  numerous  and  are 
not  all  included  in  the  following  compilation.  Only  the  laws 
setting  forth  generally  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  Bureau  are  Uiought  to  be  appropriate  in 
this  connection. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

OfUce  and  supplies. 

To  occupy  rooms  in  the  capltol  and  bei  allowed  such  printing  and 
supplies  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  duties  of 
the  officers  of  the  bureau. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1021b,  p.  782. 

Postage;  stationery. 

It  shall  be  provided  with  necessary  postage  and  stationery. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  169,  p.  258;  seo.  290,  p.  301. 

Appointment  of  Commissioner. 

The  Governor  shall  appoint  the  Commissioner,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  for  a  term  of  two  years,  beginning  the  first  Monday 
in  February  in  the  year  appointed.  Vacancies  shaft  be  filled  for 
unexpired  term. 

WiEf  .Stats.,  sec.  1021c,  p.  783. 
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Salary, 

The  CommissioDer's  salary  shall  be  |2.000  annually,  with  necessary 
traveling  expenses. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1021d,  p.  782,  amended  by  ch.  152,  L.  1899. 

This  act  provides  conditions  under  which  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
Auditor  may  approve  vouchers  for  transportation. 
Ch.  426,  L.  1901. 

Assistants'  salaries. 

He  may  appoint  a  deputy  at  $1,500  annually,  and  a  clerk  at  $1,300 

annually. 
A  clerk  and  typewriter  at  $720  annually. 
A  clerk  and  janitor  at  $744  annually. 
One  factory  inspector  at  $1,200  annually  and  traveling  expenses 

outside  of  Milwaukee. 
One  assistant  factory  inspector  at  $1,000  annually. 
Seven  assistant  factory  inspectors  at  $1,000  annually  and  traveling 

expenses. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  170. 

Provides  for  an  additional  factory  inspector  who  shall  be  a  woman. 
Ch.  409,  L.  1901. 

Inspector  may  rent  an  office  in  Milwaukee  at  state  expense  but  not 

to  exceed  $300  annually. 
Commissioner  may  expend  $50  for  books  and  periodicals  for  bureau 

library. 

Seal;  oaths;  witness^  fees. 

Provides  as  to  seal,  oaths,  etc. 

Wis.  Stats.,  Boc.  1021J,  p.  784. 

Report. 

Commissioner  shall  report  to  the  Governor  at  the  end  of  the  bien- 
nial term. 

Wis.  stats.,  Poc.  1021k,  p.  785. 

Provides  for  an  additional  report. 
Ch.  *97,  L.  1901. 

Printing, 

'     The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  shall  be  limited  to  300  pages  and 
10,000  copies  shall  be  printed. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  335b,  p.  314. 
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Blue  Book. 

This  act  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  compile,  pr^are  and  cause 
to  be  printed  by*the  State  Printer  biennially  In  such  year  as  the 
Legislature  shall  meet  in  regular  session,  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly,  a  book  to  be  denominated  the  "Blue 
Book"  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

He  sha,ll  cause  to  be  printed  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  make 
the  distribution  herein  provided. 

Ch.  405,  L.  1901. 

Note. — Where  the  state  laws  in  express  terms  confer  other  powers 
upon  or  prescribe  additional  duties  for  the  bureau  officers,  the 
provisions  have  been  incorporate  in  the  following  analysis: 

Powers. 

Commissioner.     Majf  prescribe  blank  forms  and  transmit  them  to  employers 

to  be  filled  out  under  oath  and  returned  to  him.    Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  10211. 
Commissioner  or  Deputy.  May  administer  oaths,  take  testimony  and  subpoena 

witnesses.    Wl^.  Stats.,  sec.  1021j. 
Commissioner,  Deputy  or  Factory  Inspector.    May  enter  any  factory,  mercan- 
tile e8ta1)lishment  or  workshop  to  obtain  facts  and  to  examine  meiins  of 
escape  from  fire  and  provisions  made  for  health  and  safety  and  seats  for 
females.     Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1021f,  amended  by  ch.  158,  L.  1899. 

May  examine  hotels  and  ImlKlng  or  boarding  houses  to  see  if  equipped 
with  fire  escapes,  and  may  post  In  such  places  the  laws  relating  to  fire 
escapes  with  hlls  official  statement  as  to  whether  such  laws  are  compiled 
with.     Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1021g. 

May  post  up  in  any  factory  or  workshop  the  laws  relating  to  matters 
pertaining  to  health  and  safety  of  artisans  or  that  elevators  are  unsafe 
and  may  order  dangerous  machinery  enclosed  or  guarded.  Wis.  Stats., 
sec.  1021h. 

May  demand  to  be  shown  affidavits  required  by  this  act  for  children  under 
sixteen.    Ch.  182,  gee.  2,  L.  of  1901. 

May  demand  inspection  of  register  of  names  and  addresses  required  to  be 
kept  and  may  vl(Sit  and  inspect  all  places  covered  by  this  (child  labor) 
act.     Ch.  182,  sec.  4.  L.  1901. 

May  demand  physician's  certificate  of  physical  fitness  for  those  who 
seem  unfit  to'work.    Ch.  182,  sec.  5,  L.  1901. 

May  in  their  discretion  issue  permit  to  minors  over  twelve  under  con- 
ditions herein  named.    Ch.  182,  sec.  6,  L.  1901. 

May  file  charges  against  any  district  attorney  who  refuses  or  neglects  to 
do  his  duty  as  herein  stated.  Wis  Stats.,  sec.  10211. 
Commissioner  and  Factory  Inspector.  May  retjuire  necessary  changes  or  any 
process  of  cleaning,  painting  or  whitewashing  in  rooms  under  this  act 
that  they  deem  essential  to  assure  freedom  from  stench,  filth  and  vermin 
or  any  condition  liable  to  impair  health  or  breed  disease.  Ch.  239,  sec.  3, 
L.  1901. 

May  issue  special  written  permits  as  herein  required  to  regulate  number 
of  employes  In  limited  air  space  where  there  is  suitable  light  In  sweat- 
shops.   Ch.  239,  sec.  1,   L.  1901. 

May  revoke  such  license  if  sanitary  conditions  improper.  Ch.  239,  sec.  1, 
L.  1901. 

May  Inspect  and  examine  rooms  in  sweat-shops  to  ascertain  If  garments, 
etc.,  are  clean  and  free  from  contagious  diseases.    Ch.  239,  sec.  1,  L.  1901. 

May  require  rooms,  used  to  make  garments,  to  be  separate  from  and  have 
no  openi;ng  Into  living  or  sleeping  rooms  and  that  no  such  room  shall 
contain  beds,  bedding  or  cooking  utenslhi.  May  require  suitable  closet 
arrangements  for  each  sex,  as  herein  provided.    Ch.  239,  sec.  3,  L.  1901. 
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May  demand  inspection  and  copy  of  register  of  names  and  addresses  of 
persons  to  whom  articles  and  mater.als  are  given  out  to  be  made.     Ch. 
239,  sec.  4,  L.  1901. 
Factory  Inspector.     Maj'  enforce  all  tlie  provisions  of  tills  (<-igar  Factory) 
act.    Ch.  79.  sec.  9,  L.  1S99. 

Duties. 

Duties  Generally. 

CommUsioner.     8hall  collect,  collate  and  publish  information  relating  to 
labor  and  the  material  resourcos  of  the  state. 

S(hall  exanjine  into  relation  between  citpltal  and  labor  and  causes  of 
labor  troubles. 

Shall  examine  Into  employment  of  women  and  children  and  hours  of 
labor. 

Shall  examine  Into  the  pjotectlon  of  life  and  health  and  means  of 
escape  from  factories  and  shops. 

Shall  examine  into  educational,  sanitary,  moral  and  financial  condi- 
tion of  workers. 

Shall  examine  into  cost  of  all  necessaries  of  life  and  ail  klcdr^d  sub- 
jects pertain. ng  to  the  welfarv  of  Industilal  Interests  and  classes.  Wis. 
Stats.,  sec.  102le. 

Shall  prepare  and  furnish  blank  applications  for  licenses.  Ch.  2C9, 
sec.  1,  L.  1901. 

Shall  have  posted  a  new  statement  setting  forth  the  fa«'t  when  notified 
that  hotels,  lodging  or  boarding  hcuses  are  equipped  with  fire  escapes. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1021g. 

Shall  recommend  to  the  Governor  for  appointment  a  superintendent 
for*  free  employment  ofliees,  as  herein  provided  for.  Ch.  420,  sec.  2, 
L.  1901. 

Shall  cause  to  be  printed  on  Saturday  of  each  week  a  sheet  showing 
lists  received  from  each  such  employment  offices  and  shall  mail  copies 
to  each  superintendent  and  factory  Inspector  as  herelL  provided. 

Shall    publish   annual    reports   of   each    such    superintendent.     Ch.    420, 
sec.  1,  L.  1901. 
Commissioner,  Deputy  or  Factory  Inspector.     Shall  give  facts  to  Dstrlct 
Attorney   If  offense  or  neglect  is  not   remedied  In   thirty  days  after 
written  notice.    Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  lOeif,  amended  by  ch.  158,  L.  1899. 

Shall  give  wrlltten  notice  lo  owner  or  occupant  where  laws  herein 
referred  to  are  violated.  Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1021f,  amended  by  ch.  1.58, 
L.  1899. 

Shall  keep  a  record  of  buildings  examined  as  to  fike  escapes,  etc.,  and 
posted.     Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1021g. 

Shall  examine  freight  and  passenger  elevators  and  condemn  those  de- 
fective by  serving  written  notice  as  herein  provided.  WMs.  Stats.,  sec. 
1021h. 

Shall  sec  that  in  ever>'  manufacturing  establishment  spt-aklng  tubes 
or  electric  bells  connect  engineer's  room  with  rooms  where  machinery 
Is  operated  and  shall  give  notice  to  the  proper  party  who  falls  to  pro- 
vide such  means  of  communication.  WI^.  S^ats..  sec.  1021h. 
Commissioner  and  Factory  Inspector.  Shall  enforce  the  provisions  as  to 
fire  escapes.     Ch.  349,  sec.  4,  L.  1901. 

After  ninety  days'  writlten  not'ce,  shall  file  written  statement  with  the 
district  attorney  in  cases  where  fire  escape  laws  are  violated.  Ch. 
349,  sec.  4,  L.  1901. 

Shall  visit  and  Inspect  places  and  enforce  provisions  covered  by  this 
(child  labor)  law  and  prosecute  violation  of  It.    Ch.  182,  sec.  4,  L.  1901. 

Shall  make  an  inspection  of  rooms  where  license  Is  applied  for  and 
grant  a  license  If  conditions  are  as  herein  provided.  Ch.  239,  sec.  1, 
L.  1901. 

Shall  report  to  the  local  Board  of  Health  when  he  finds  unsanitary 
conditions  in  rooms  used  for  making  goods  named  In  this  act.  Ch. 
239,  sec.  5,  L.  1901. 
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Shall  notify  owner  or  agent  if  rooms  or  apartments  are  unlawfolly 
used  as  hcrelb  provided  for.  Ch.  239,  sec.  6,  L.  1901. 
Factory  Inspector.  Shall  make  a  complaint  In  writing  before  a  police 
justice  or  magistrate  if  he  tinds  that  persons  operating  such  factories 
or  workshops  have  failed  to  comply  with  this  act  regulating  operation 
of  emory  wheels,  etc.    Ch.  1S9,  L.  1899. 

Shall  enforce  provisions  of  this  act  regulating  manufacture  of  cigars 
and  shall  notify  employers  in  writing  thirty  days  before  prosecution 
of  violation  of  sections  2,  3  and  4,  as  herein  provided.  Ch.  79,  sec.  9, 
L.  1899. 

Shall  cause  an  (Inspection  to  be  made  of  scaffolding  and  other  devices 
used  in  construction  and  repairing  of  buildings  when  complaint  is 
made  of  unsafe  conditions.    Ch.  257,  sec.  2,  L..  1901. 

Shall  prohibit  the  use  thereof  If  unsiife;  require  the  same  to  be  altered 
to  avoid  danger  and  notify  persons  responsible. 

Shall  attach  certificate  that  i^xamination  has  been  made  as  herein 
provided.    Ch.  267,  sec.  2.  L.  1901. 

Shall  do  all  he  reasonably  can  to  assist  in  securing  positions  for  appli- 
cants.   Ch.  420,  sec.  4,  L.  1901. 


DISBUKSEMKNTS   ON    ACCOUNT   OF   THE    BUREAU    OF   LABOR 
S'lATISTlCS. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Salaries  of  officials  and  clerks $6,194  49 

Traveling  expenses  of  two  (2)  persons  617  70 

Total  printing.  Including  that  of  the  I>epartment  of  Factory  Inspection 

and  cost  of  paper  and  waste,  per  report  Commissioners  Printing 1.856  49 

Postage  and  P.  O.  box  rent  , 1,182  10 

Telegrams  26  72 

Expressage  113  30 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property  160  36 

Total  110,149  63 

Pages  162,  163.  488  and  500  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30.  1900. 


ADDITIONAL  DISBURSEMENTS  ON  ACCOl^NT  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION" 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Salaries  of  factory  inspectors,  seven  persons  $7.200  00 

Traveling  c  xpenses  of  same 4,842  21 

Office  rent  in  Milwaukee 300  00 

Total $12,342  21 

Page  162  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  f<  r  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1900. 
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DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER 

Appointment,  term,  vacancy^  supplies,  assistants  and  report. 

The  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  and  until  his  successor  qual- 
ifies. 

Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  If  it  be  in  session;  if  not,  at  the  next  session  held  after 
such  appointment. 

Such  Commissioner  may,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, appoint  an  assistant  and  a  chemist.  He  may  also  appoint 
an  agent  for  the  inspection  of  milk,  dairies,  factories  and 
creameries  and  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Dairy- and  Food 
Commission  at  such  times  as  may  be  required.  He  may  also 
appoint  a  stenographer  and  confidential  clerk.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  furnished  with  a  suitable  office  in  the  capitol 
and  with  such  supplies  and  printing  as  may  be  necessary. 

He  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  30th  of  September  in  each 
even-numbered  year,  make  a  report  to  the  Governor. 

Wis.  Stats.,  src.  1410.  p.  H)5S. 

This  act  provides  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Governor 
each  odd-numbered  year  on  or  before  January  10. 

Cli.  97,   L.'1901. 

The  report  shall  be  limited  to  350  pages  and  20,000  copies  shall  be 
printed. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  3351>,  n.  314. 

His  power  and  duties;  legal  assistance. 

He  shall  enforce  the  laws  regarding  the  production,  manufacture 
and  sale  of  dairy  products  and  has  power  to  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  special  counsel  to  prosecute  or  assist 
in  the  prosecution  of  any  case  arising  under  the  provisions  of 
these  statutes. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  1410a.  i>.  IOCS. 

Analyses. 

Submission  to  him  of  articles  for  analysis.  Is  provided  for  in  this 
section. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1410c,  p.  lOGO. 
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This  act  to  his  duty  as  to  adulteration  of  flax  or  linseed  oil. 

Ch.  234,  p.  391,  L.  1899. 

Farmers'  institutes;  expense  of  analyses. 

The  Governor  may  authorize  him  or  his  assistants,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  other  official  duties,  to  give  such 
aid  in  farmers'  institutes,  dairy  and  farmers'  convention  and  the 
Agricultural  department  of  the  State  University,  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable. 

The  Commissioner  may  incur  an  annual  expense,  not  to  exceed  $600 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  making  the  analyses  in  the  forer 
going  sections,  the  accounts  for  which,  when  verified  and  item- 
ized, and  approved  by  the  Governor,  shall  be  audited  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1410d,  p.  1060. 

Obstructing  Food  Commissioner. 

Penalty  provided  for  obstructing  Food  Commissioner  in  his  duties. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  4607h,  p.  2791. 

Postage;  stationery;  blue  Book. 

He  is  allowed  postage  and  stamped  envelopes  for  his  official  corre- 
spondence and  stationery  for  his  office  and  one  copy  of  a  Blue 
Book. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  121,  p.  236;  sec.  169,  p.  258;  sec.  290,  p.  301. 

Salaries. 

Salaries  paid  in  this  department: 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  |3,000  annually. 
Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  |1,600  annually. 
Chemist,  $1,800  annually. 
Sten<Jgrapher  and  clerk,  $900  annually. 

Commissioner,  his  assistant  and  the  chemist  are  allowed  their  actual 
expenses  incurred  in  discharge  of  duties,  on  the  approval  of  the 
Governor. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  170,  p.  261. 
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DISBURSEMENTS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD 
COMMISSIONER. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Salaries  of  five  (5)  officials  and  employees  ^,706  10 

Traveling  expenses  of  four  persons  2,281  51 

Printing,  including  cost  of  paper  and  waste,  per  report  Commissioners 

Printing 267  00 

Postage  and  P.  O.  box  rent  267  00 

Teleplione  and  telegrams  93  39 

Expressage  228  97 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property 4129 

Total i $11,791  33 

Pages  163,  488  and  500  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year 
endlngt  Sept.  30,  1900. 


Lal)oratory  expenses: 

Rent  $25000 

Water  rent 20  69 

Supplies 154  54 

Total  ; $425  13 

Page  163  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1900. 
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BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

Tbe  Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  five  (5)  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  has  entire  charge  of  all  reformatory, 
charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  state  as  follows: 

State  Hospital. 

Northern  Hospital. 

School  for  Deaf. 

School  for  Blind. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

State  Prison. 

State  Public  School. 

Home  for  Feeble-Minded. 

State  Reformatory. 

Offices  of  the  board  are  in  the  capitol  building,  where  the  ac- 
counts and  records  are  in  charge  of  the  secretary,  who  has  an  of- 
fice force  of  four  (4)  clerks  and  a  janitor. 

Purchases  are  made  and  business  done  either  by  the  Board 
or  by  the  officers  of  the  several  institutions  imder  instruction 
of  the  Board. 

The  accounts  from  all  institutions  are  passed  upon  monthly 
by  the  Board,  and  bills  therefor,  if  allowed,  are  filed,  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  Auditor,  who  issues  warrants 
upon  the  Treasurer  for  those  audited. 

The  details  of  the  unified  accounting  system,  adopted  by 
chapter  433  of  the  laws  of  1901,  provides  that  all  original  bills 
after  having  been  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Control,  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  as  Auditor,  and  that  no  war- 
rant shall  be  issued  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  except 
upon  itemized  vouchers  which  have  been  filed  with  him,  show- 
ing for  what  purpose  the  debt  has  been  contracted. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  OF  REFORMATORY,  CHARITABLE 
AND  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Organization  and  power  of  board. 

It  consists  of  five  members  who  shall  devote  their  entire  time  and 

attention  to  their  duties  prescriibed  by  law. 
The  board  is  a  body  corporate  with  such  powers  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  full  performance  of  expressly  conferred  powers. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  561,  p.  406. 

Appointment;  oath;  terms;  vacancies. 

Members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment no  two  shall  reside  in  same  Congressional  district. 
They  shall  not  all,  at  such  time,  be  of  same  political  party. 
Terms  five  years  and  vacancies  to  be  filled  for  unexpired  term. 
Each  member  shall  take  the  constitutional  oath,  which  shall  be  filed 
with  Secretary  of  State. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  E61a,  pp.  406,  407. 

Meetings. 

The  members)  shall  have  an  office  In  the  capitol  and  shall  hold  a 
regular  meeting  once  each  month, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  561h,  p.  407. 

Supplies — Books. 

Necessary  furniture,  blanks  and  printing  shall  be  supplied  to  the 
boatd,  and  it  may  purchase  200  copies  of  proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  books,  etc.,  for  its  library 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  annum. 

Salaries  and  assistants. 

Salary  of  members  shall  be  $2,000  yearly  and  expenses  necessarily 
incurred  for  the  state,  which  shall  be  audited  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  561r,  p.  407. 

This  act  provides  the  conditions  under  which  Secretary  of  State  as 
Auditor  may  approve  vouchers  for  transportation. 

Ch.  426,  L.  1901. 

The  board  may  employ: 
A  secretary  at  $2,000  annually. 
A  clerk  at  $1,200  annually. 
A  clerk  at  $900  annually. 
A  clerk  at  $720  annually. 
A  stenogfapher  at  $720  annually. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  170,  p.  262,  arf  amended  l>y  ch.  249,  L.  1K9». 
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Report, 

The  board  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 1,  each  even-numbered  year  covering  the  preceding  two 
years  for  details  (see  page  407)  of  what  the  report  shall  con- 
tain (last  page). 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  561d,  p.  407. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gover- 
nor before  January  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97.  L.  1901. 

Charges  for  support  of  inmates  of  institutions. 

Each  October  30th  the  board  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
a  statement  as  herein  provided,  giving  names  of  inniates  in  the 
hospitals,  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  in  Home  for  Feeble 
Minded  during  last  fiscal  year  for  any  part  of  whose  support 
any  county  is  legally  chargeable.  The  amount  of  charges  for 
such  support  shall  be  collected  with  the  state  tax. 
For  further  details  of  procedure  see  page  408. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  561c,  p.  408. 

Investigations;  communications  to  board. 

The  board  has  full  power  to  make  investigation  of  complaints 

against  institutions,  as  herein  provided. 
Letters  from  inmate-s  of  institutions  to  board  members  shall  not  be 
opened  or  read  by  institution  officers  or  employee. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  561jf.  p.  409. 

Spur  railroad  tracks. 

Board  may  construct  and  operate  spur  railroad  track  or  license 
any  railway  company  to  do  so,  to  connect  any  institution  with 
a  general  railway  line  under  provision  of  this  section. 
Wis.  Statsf.,  sec.  561h,  p.  409. 

Manufacturing  in  state  prison;  debt  against  state. 

Board  may  establish  a  manufacturing  business  in  state  prison  and 
may  incur  a  debt  against  the  state,  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  Stata.,  sec.  561i»  p.  409. 

Duties  of  board  as  to  state  institutions. 

The  duty  of  the  board  shall  be  (as  relates  to  following  institu- 
tions) : 
1.  To  maintain  and  govern: 

Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  Insane. 
Northern  Hospital  for  Insane. 
The  State  Prison. 
Wisconsin  State  Reformatory, 
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Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

School  for  the  Blind. 

School  for  the  Deaf. 

State  Public  School. 

Home  for  Feeble  Minded. 

And  all  other  reformatory,  charitable  and  penal  institutions 

that  may  be  maintained  by  the  state. 

2.  To  direct  the  management  and  promote  the  interests  of  said  in- 

stitutions. 

3.  To  hold  in  trust  for  institutions  property  or  money  conveyed  or 

bequeathed  thereto  as  herein  stated. 

4.  To  care  for  the  institutions*  property. 

5.  To  make  October  1,  eacli  year,  an  inventory  as  herein  required. 

6.  To  make  and  cause  printed  by-laws,  rules  ajid  regulations,  as 

herein  required. 

7.  To  visit  and  inspect  institutions  at  least  once  each  month  for 

purposes  herein  named. 

8.  To  fix  the  number  of  officers,  teachers,  and  employees  in  each 

institution  and  prescribe  duties  and  compensation  where  same 
is'  not  fixed  by  law. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  561j,  p.  409. 

Postage  and  stationery. 

The  Board  of  Control  shall  be  furnished  with  postage  and  stamped 
envelopes  for  the  official  correspondence;  also  stationery,  as 
herein  provided. 

Wis.   stats.,  sec.  169,  p.  258;  sec.  290,  p.  301. 

Transfer  of  inmates  of  institutions. 

Any  inmate  committed  to  any  institution  by  the  board  may  be 
transferred  in  a  proper  case  from  one  of  the  institutions  to  any 
other  by  the  board. 

The  board,  acting  as  a  commission  in  lunacy,  may  also  adjudge  any 
prisoner  In  the  state,  in  any  county  jail  or  in  the  Milwaukee 
house  of  correction  to  be  insane  and  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor,  remove  him  to  one  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the 
insane. 

Sec.  561  jj,  p.  411;  see  also  sec.  561f,  p.  408. 

Secretary's  duties. 

The  Secretary  of  the  board  shall  keep  its  books,  records  and  ac- 
counts as  it  may  prescribe. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  561k,  p.  411. 
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Salaries  of  institutions  and  bonds. 

The  board  shall  determine  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  institutions 
If  not  otherwise  fixed,  and  shall  require  any  other  officer 
or  person  having  the  possession  or  custody  of  any  money  or 
property  belonging  to  the  state  or  institution  under  its  control 
to  give  bonds  and  from  time  to  time  renew  the  same.. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec   5611.,  p.  412. 

Bills  for  purchases. 

All  bills  of  property  purchased  shall  be  laid  before  the  board  at  its 
next  regular  meeting,  which  they  must  allow  before  payment. 
Wis.  Stnts.,  sees.  661ni-561o,  p.  412. 

Estimates  and  accounts. 

The  board  once  each  month,  with  the  aid  of  institution  officers, 
shall  iJrepare  an  estimate  of  the  expendi'tures  for  each  insti- 
tution. 
It  shall  also  fix  a  regular  time  for  passing  upon  all  accounts  and 
charges  against  the  institutions. 
Wis.  stnts.,  sec.  561.n,  p.  412. 

Funds  for  inmates. 

The  steward  shall,  as  herein  provided,  make  a  report  to  the  board 
of  all  money  or  property  paid  or  delivered  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  either  institution  for  the  benefit  of  any  inmate 
thereof. 

wis.  Stats..  HOC.  561  p.  p.  41.3. 

Reports  from  institutions. 

Each  institution  shall  make  a  monthly  report  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. 
What  reports  shall  contain. 

Wis.  stats.,  .«oc.  562,  p.  413. 

Duties  of  hoard  as  to  ether  than  state  institutions. 

Duties  of  board  in  reference  to  protection  of  institutions  against 

fire  and  other  contingencies. 
Reference  to  inspection  of  jaila  and  county  asylums. 
Wis.  stats.,  set'.  £64,  p.  414.  aniondod  by  ch.  226,  L.  1899. 

Veterans'  Home. 

The  Wisconsin  Veterans*  Home  shall  be  visited  by  at  least  two 
board  members,  who  shall  carefully  examine  into  the  manage- 
ment of  said  home  as  to  its  system  of  accounts  and  keeping 
books,  etc. 

Wis.  Stats.,  SVC.  567.  p.  416. 
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School  for  Blind — Accounts. 

The  accounts  of  the  steward  of  the  School  for  Blind  for  moneys 
advanced  for  the  education  of  any  pupil  shall  be  approved  by 
the  board. 

Wis.  StntH.,  8CC.  568,  p.  417;  sec.  569,  p.  417. 

Authority  over  state  public  school. 

Wl.s.   stats.,  sec.  573a.  p.  418,  ainemlert  by  eh.  223,   L.   1901. 

School  record. 

The  board  shall  provide  and  keep  In  the  state  public  school  at 

Sparta  a  record  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  and  ages  of  all 

children  received.    A  brief  history  of  each  child  shall  also  be 

kept  and  continued  during  the  guardianship  of  the  board. 

(Ch.  109,  L.  1901,  provides  for  the  admission  of  certain  deformed  or 

crippled  ehiWren.) 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  573h,  p.  421. 

Agent  of  schools;  duties. 

The  board  may  appoint  one.  or  more  persons  to  act  as  agent  or 

agents  thereof,  with  duties  to  be  prescribed  by  board. 
Duties  of  agent. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  573h.  p.  421. 

SuperinttindenVs  report. 

The  board  shall  receive,  at  the  close  of  each  biennial  term,  a  report 

from  tho  superintendent  of  such  school. 
What  report  shall  contain. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  5731,  p.  421. 

Adoption  of  children. 

The  board  may  consent  to  the  adoption  of  any  child  who  is  an  In- 
mate of  the  state  public  school  in  the  manner  provided  by  law; 
and  such  consent  given  in  writing  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  given  by  the  parent. 

On  the  consummation  of  such  proceedings  the  guardianship  of  the 
board  over  the  child  ceases. 

Wis.  Htnia.,  sec.  573j,  p.  422. 

Home  for  Feeble  Minded. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  573k,  p.  422. 

Charges  for  support. 

The  board  shall  adept  and  publish  a  schedule  of  maximum  charges 
for  the  care  of  persons  in  the  Home  for  Feeble  Minded. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  5?3L,  p.  422. 

34 
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Discharge  and  transfer  of  pati^its. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  673r,  p.  422. 

Collection  of  charges. 

The  superintendent  shall  certify  to  the  State  Board  of  Control  the 
several  amounts  credited  to  the  Home  for  Feeble  Minded. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  573m,  p.  423. 

This  act  provides  countiei^  with  remedies  to  recover  sums  in  cer- 
tain cases  out  of  the  estates  of  inmates. 

Ch.  63.  L.  1901. 

School  for  Deaf. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  574,  p.  424. 

Object  and  government  of  school. 

The  accounts  for  moneys  advanced  to  steward  for  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  shall  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Control. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  575,  p.  424. 

State  aid  to  schools. 

The  State  Superintendent,  with  the  consent  of  the  board,  may  grant 
permission  to  any  city,  village,  upon  applicaction,  to  establish 
and  maintain  one  or  more  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  mutes  who  are  residents  of  this  state. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  578,  p.  425. 

The  State  Hospitals  for  Insane. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  580,  p.  426. 

Hospital  districts. 

The  board  and  Governor  shall  constitute  a  special  board  who  shall 
divide  the  state  by  counties  into  two  districts  for  hospitals  for 
the  insane. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  581,  p.  427. 

Correction  of  mistake  as  to  charge  for  patients*  support, 
A  written  application  may  be  made  to  the  board  for  relief  from 
improper  charges  for  any  inmate  in  either  the  State  or  county 
hospital  through  the  Attorney  General,  in  behalf  of  the  state, 
and  the  distict  attorney,  in  behalf  of  the  county.  If  the  board  is 
satisfied  that  the  relief  asked  for  should  be  granted,  it  shall 
grant  it  by  a  written  order, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  591,  p.  435. 
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Removal  of  non-resident. 

When  it  is  found  that  any  inmate  of  either  hospital  is  a  non-resi- 
dent and  that  neither  the  state  or  county  is  properly  chargeable 
for  his  support,  the  board  shall  ascertain  the  residence  of  such 
inmate  and  communicate  with  the  proper  officers  with  respect  to 
his  return  thereto,  and  if  practicable  cause  him  to  be  removed 
from  such  hospital  and  delivered  to  th^  proper  officer,  if  the 
same  can  be  done  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $100. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  594.  p.  436. 

Compensation  by  state. 

Whenever  any  asylum  is  completed  according  to  the  plans  and  spec- 
ifications approved  by  the  board,  a  certificate  of  that  fact, 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  thereof,  to  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Wis.  Stats,,  sec.  604d,  p.  440. 

Accounts,  rendition  and  approval  of  care  of  non-residents — Compensa- 
tion for  care  of  inmates. 

The  certificate  of  the  trustees  of  any  county  asyluui  shall  be. veri- 
fied by  the  affidavits  and  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  board.  If  the  board  approves  approval  to  be  indorsed 
thereon. 

The  board  may,  whenever  in  its  opinion  any  county  has  not  made 
provision  for  the  proper  care  of  its  acute  or  chronic  insane, 
direct  the  removal  of  either  class  thereof  to  the  asylum  of  some 
other  county. 

For  compensation  for  care  of  inmates  see  statutes  noted  in  the 
margin. 

wis.  Stats.,  see.  604e,  p.  440;  sec.  604f,  p.  441;  sec.  ©Mm,  p.  443. 

Transfer  of  insane. 

All  orders  made  by  board  for  the  transfer  of  insane  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  sent  to  the  judge  of  the  county  to  which  the 
support  is  chargeable. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  604n,  p.  443. 

Collection  of  cost  of  support  from  estate. 

The  board  may  apply  to  the  proper  county  judge  to  compel  any  per- 
son having  charge  of  property  and  estate  of  any  inmate  of 
either  hospital  to  pay  therefrom  for  the  support  of  such  inmate. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  604q,  p.  444. 
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Support  of  insane  accused  persons. 

The  board  may  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  contract  with  the 
trustees  of  the  Milwaukee  insane  hospital  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  insane  convicts  or  of  any  person  who  may  be  ac- 
quitted of  any  criminal  charge  on  ground  of  insanity 
.  The  price  must  not  exceed  $4.25  per  week  for  each  person, 
wis.  Stats.,  sec.  6Wr,  p.  444. 

Corporations  for  care  of  insane,  etc. 

The  board  may  visit  institutions  covered  by  this  section  whenever 
they  will  and  shall  examine  into  the  condition,  care  and  treat- 
ment of  its  inmates  and  report  concerning  tlie  same  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1786a,  p.  1307. 

Reports. 

Any  corporation  organized  under  this  chapter  shall  report  to  the 

board  such  facts  as  may  be  required. 
Provision  made  for  children  placed  in  improper  homes. 
WIS.  stats.,  sec.  1786d,  p.  1309. 

Government  of. 

The  board  shall  govern  the  state  prison  and  shall  exercise  those 
powers  conferred  by  chapter  29,  in  addition  to  the  powers 
herein  prescribed. 

Wis.  Stats.,  see.  4887.  'p.  2876. 

Warden  and  steward. 

The  board  shall  appoint  a  warden  and  steward  for  a  term  of  one 
year  unless  sooner  removed  by  said  board. 
Wis.  stats.,  see.  4888,  p.  2876. 

Other  officers,  etc. 

All  other  officers  and  assistants  in  the  prison  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  state  board  upon  the  nomination  of  the  warden  and 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  4889,  p.  2876. 

Compensation, 

The  board  may  fix  the  amounts  received  by  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees with  the  exception  of  the  warden,  deputy  warden  and 
'  chaplain  as  herein  provided. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  4S90,  p.  2876,  amended  by  ch.  277,  L.  1901. 

Visits  l>y  and  powers  of  hoard. 

The  board  visit  the  prison  at  least  once  a  month  and  it  shall  have 
the  power  to  direct  any  alteration  in  the  business. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  4891,  p.  2876. 
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Books  to  be  open. 

All  books  and  documents  relating  to  the 'concerns  of  the  prison 
shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  examination  of  the  board  who 
shall  once  in  each  quarter  examine  said  books  and  compare 
them  with  the  vouchers  and  documents  relating  thereto. 
Wis.   State.,  sec.  4892,   p.  2877. 

Report. 

What  the  biennial  report  of  the  board  shall  contain  in  addition  to 
the  matters  specified  in  section  561  d. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  4894,  p.  2877. 

Warden's  duties. 

The  board  shall  direct  the  warden  in  regard  to  the  charge  and  cus- 
tody of  the  prison.  It  shall  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  re- 
cefve  a  full  statement  of  dll  moneys  received  and  expended  by 
the  warden,  showing  9n  what  account  received  and  expended 
and  such  report  shall  be  accompanied  with  proper  vouchers 
for  the  expenditures  therein  reported. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  4895,  p.  28T7. 

Oath  and  bond. 

The  board  shall  approve  of  the  bond  of  the  warden. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  4896,  p.  2877. 

New  bond. 

The  board  may  require  the  warden  to  file  new  bonds  with  satis- 
factory security  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board.  • 
Wis.  Stats.,  see.  4897,  p.  2877. 

Prison  clerk's  duties. 

The  board  may  require  other  duties  of  the  prison  clerk  in  addition 
to  those  herein  specified. 
Wis.  Stats".,  sec.  4902,  p.  2878. 

Bonds  of  deputy  and  clerk. 

The  board  sh<all  approve  of  the  bonds  of  the  deputy  warden  and 
prison  clerk. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  4903.  p.  2878. 

Steward's  dond  and  duties. 

The  board  shall  approve  of  the  sureties  of  the  steward. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  4907,  p.  2879. 
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Contract  labor;  arhitration. 

Whenever   any   controyersy   shall   arise   respecting  any    contract 
made  on  account  of  the  prison  or  a  suit  shall  be  pending 
thereon,  the  board  may  submit  the  same  to  the  final  determina- 
tion of  arbitrators  or  referees  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Wlaf.  Stats.,  sec.  4908,  p.  2879. 

Books,  purchase  of. 

The  board  may  direct  the  purchase  of  books  and  stationery  for  the 
prison  by  the  warden. 

Wis.  S^ts.,  sec.  4936,  p.  2883. 

Authority  of  state  board. 

The  board  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  lease  the  labor  of  such 
portion  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  prison,  together  with 
such  shop-room,  machinery  and  power  as  may  be  necessary  for 
their  proper  employment 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  4938,  p.  2884. 

Contracts  for  convicts'  labor. 

The  board  shall,  before  entering  into  any  contract  for  the  leasing 
of  convict  labor  by  public  advertisement  for  at  least  four 
weeks  in  one  newspaper  published  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago  and  in  the  official  state  paper,  invite  sealed 
proposals  for  the  hiring  of  such  labor  and  the  shop-room, 
machinery  and  power  which  can  be  furnished. 

Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  4943,  p.  2885. 

The  board  shall  use  its  utmost  powers  to  have  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  contracts  fully  complied  with  on  its  part 
Wis.   stats.,  sec.  4940,  p.  2884. 

Cancellation  of  contract. 

The  Board  may  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
guiHance  of  the  warden  in  the  execution  of  any  contract  made 
by  il  and  may  determine  and  cancel  any  contract  as  herein 
provided. 

Wis.   stats.,  sec.  4941.  p.  2884. 

Money  for  deserving  convicts. 

Whenever  any  convict,  by  good  behavior,  diligence  In  labor  or 
study  or  otherwise  shall  surpass  the  general  average  of  con- 
victs, the  board  may  compensate  him  therefor  and  may  adopt 
rules  for  the  payment  to  deserving  convicts  on  their  discharge 
or  while  in  prison. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  4942,  p.  2884. 
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IndtLS trial  school;  discharge  and  return  of  inmates. 

The  board  is  authorized  to  discharge  any  child  or  children  from  the 
industrial    school    who    shall    have    been    legally    committed 
thereto,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  grant  pardons. 
Wi8.  State.,  sec.  4962,  p.  2894. 

Authority  of  state  hoard. 

The  board  may  make  such  rules,  regulations,  ordinances  and.  by- 
laws for  the  government  discipline  and  management  of  the 
school  (Industrial)  and  the  inmates  thereof  as  to  it  seems  just 
and  proper. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  4964.  p.  2894. 

Officers  and  teachers. 

The  board  shall  appoint  oflBcers  and  teachers  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  4965,  p.  2894. 

Printing. 

The  report  of  the  board  shall  be  limited  to  350  pages  and  2,000 
copies  shall  be  printed. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  335a,  p.  314. 

Debts. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  board  or  any  member  or  committee 
thereof  to  contract  or  assume  to  contract  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  debt  or  liability  against  the  state  or  either  of 
such  institutions  for  any  purpose  whatever  without  authority 
of  law  therefor. 

wis.  stats.,   sec.  563.   p.  414. 

Facilities  for  investigation — oaths  and  expenses. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  566,  p.  415. 

For  current  expenses  of  the  institutions  under  the  control  of  the 
board  there  is  appropriated  under  this  act  to  the  Wisconsin 
State  Hospital,  to  Jan,  1,  1903,  $130,000.00;  Northern  Hospital, 
to  January  1.  1903,  $127,000.00;  School  for  the  Deaf,  to  March 
1,  1903,  $74,000.00;  School  for  the  Blind,  to  March  1,  1903, 
$65,000.00;  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  to  January  1,.  1903, 
$100,000.00;  State  Prison,  to  March  1,  1903,  S87,000.Q0:  Public 
School,  to  March  1,  1903;  80,000.00;  Home  for  Feeble-minded. 
March  1,  1903,  $88,000.00;  State  Reformatory,  to  April  1,  1903, 
$80,000.00. 

Ch.  186,  L.  1901. 
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Appropriates  for  repairs  and  improvements  as  follows:  Northern 
Hospital,  $15,000.00;  State  Prison,  $12,500.00;  State  Public 
Scfiool,  $2,000;  Home  for  Feeble  Minded,  $50,000.00. 

For  details  the  act  should  be  consulted. 

Ch.  382,  L.  1901. 

This  act  authorizes  the  Board  of  Control  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  to  purchase  land  for  the  reformatory  at  a  price  not 
to  exceed  $1.60  per  acre. 

Ch.  289.   L.  1901. 

This  act  authorized  the  board  to  settle  the  boundary  line  of  grounds 
at  Home  for  Feeble  Minded  in  Chippewa  county. 

Cb.  222,  L.  1901. 


DISBURSKMENTS  FOU  MAINTAINING  INftANK   IN  COT'NTY  ASYLUMS 
For  tlie  yoar  ondlng  Sopt.  TO,  19CK) 375,860  62 

Piiffos  165  mid  171  In  tho  report  of  tho  Sccrot.nry  of  State  for  the  venr  euding 
Sept.  30.  190O. 

DISBT'USKMIONTS  OF  TIIK  ROARI)  OF  CONTROL 

For  the  year  eiullng  Sept.  30.  1900. 

SnlftHes  nnd  expenses  of  five  (5)  nienihers  $14,319  92 

Salaries  of  l^ve  (5)  employes  5.540  00 

POr  rtlem  and  expense  of  auxiliary  nieinl>er  2.61504 

Printing  and  ndvert'slngr.  Including  cost  of  paper  and  waste,  per  report 

Commissioners  Printing 364  63 

Postage  and  P.  O.  box  rent  577  00 

Kxpressagp  72  86 

Telephone  and  telegrams   267  82 

Books 75  60 

National  eonferenee  of  eharitles  report  112  50 

Subseriptlon ; 7  80 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Piihlle  l*roperty   131  60 

Total   .' $24,084  77 

Pages  163,  161.  488  and  500  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year 
ending  Sent.  Z(\,  1900. 


DISHFRSICMFNTS    FOR    I.NSTITT'TIONS 

For  the  year  rndlng  Sept.  ."0,  1900. 

Wages  and  salarlch  $232,277  43 

Current  expenditures  420,135  98 

Fxpendltures   other   than    above    42,10165 

Printing.   Including  cost   of  paper  and   waste,   ])er  report   Commission- 
ers Print  ing  214  86 

Appropriation   under  eh.   :-ti2.   Fi.   l.*^99   16  40 

Total  $694.746  32 

Pages  164  and  488  of  the  report  of  the  ^vi»cretary  of  State  for  the  year  ending 
Sept,  30.   1900. 
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WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

To  this  institution  the  legislature  makes  appropriations,  but 
no  state  control  in  the  strict  sense  is  sought  to  be  exercised. 
Chapter  33  of  the  laws  of  1899  appropriated  $1G,000  under 
restrictive  conditions,  and  provided  that  a  correct  account  be 
kept  of  expenditures  and  reports  to  the  Governor  and  legisla- 
ture in  the  next  annual  and  biennial  reports. 

Chapter  180  of  the  laws  of  1901  appro])riates  to  this  school 
$G,000  for  repairs  and  building  and  for  the  care  of  the  prop- 
erty l)elonging  to  the  state,  and  $3,000  for  the  erection  and  fur- 
nishings of  additional  building  upon  land  belonging  to  the  state, 
l)rovided  that  no  plans  shall  be  adopted  or  contracts  entered 
into  until  the  plans  hav^e  been  a})j)roved  by  the  Governor  ,as 
herein  provided. 

The  managers  of  the  school  are  required  to  rejx)rt  to  the 
legislature  biennially  and  annually. 

IlISBT'USEMKNTS  FOR  WISCONSIN  INDI'STUIAL    S(MIOOI.  FOR  GIRLS 

For  the  year  cmllnK  Sept.  CO.  IIK-O. 

Approprintbn  by  the  state  $13.000  00 

Pajje  171  In  the  repnrt  of   the   Seeretary  of  State   f(>r  the  year  ending   Sept. 
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WISCONSIN  VETERANS'  HOME  AT  WAUPACA. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  state  for  the  support  of 
honorably  discharged  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  who  were  in- 
elegible  for  admission  to  the  National  Soldiers'  Homes,  also 
for  the  support  of  destitute  women  under  conditions  imposed 
by  law.  In  addition  to  the  support  given  by  the  state,  the 
United  States,  by  authority  of  acts  of  Congress  approved  Aug- 
ust 27,  1888  and  subsequent,  pays  each  state  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  in  state  Soldiers'  Home,  un- 
der conditions  named  in  acts  of  Congress,  not  exceeding  one- 
half  (i)  the  cost  of  maintenance,  but  not  over  $100  for  each 
person,  provided  that  one-half  (i)  of  any  sums  retained  by  said 
Homes  on  account  of  pensions  received  from  inmates  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  aid  provided. 

The  present  practise  is  for  the  claims  against  the  general 
government  for  this  aid  to  be  made  up  by  officials  of  the 
"Home"  and  forwarded  direct  to  Washington  and  for  payments 
thereof  to  be  made  to  the  Governor  of  the  state. 

The  amount  received  from  the  United  States  in  1899  on  this 
account  was  $26,322.92,  and  in  1900,  $17,033.24. 

The  amount  paid  by  the  state  to  the  "Treasurer  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Homo"  for  caro  of  inmates  was  $70,652.72  in  1899,  and 
$73,989.40  in  1900. 

The  state  also  pays  to  the  Treasurer  of  Veterans'  Home 
$5,000  annually  (chapter  248,  laws  of  1893),  in  addition  to 
special  appropriations  for  specific  purposes,  which  in  1899  was 
$20,000  and  ift  1900,  $15,000. 

The  accounts  of  this  Home  have  never  been  regularly  passed 
upon  by  the  State  Auditor.  The  Home  is  not  treated  as  a 
state  institution  in  the  general  sense,  but  as  one  to  whom  the 
state  grants  aid  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
founded. 

(The  act  of  Congress  of  August  27,  1888,  provides  that  said 
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Homee  shall  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  state  au- 
thorities.) 

Based  upon  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  1900, 
pages  153  and  171,  the  state  paid  over  to  the  Veterans'  Home 
$93,989.40  in  1900  and  received  during  the  same  period  from 
the  United  States  $17,033.24  resulting  from  claims  for  "one- 
half  (i).  the  cost  of  maintaining,"  etc.,  making  the  net  expense 
of  the  institution  to  the  people  of  the  state  for  one  (1)  year 
$76,956.16. 

WISCONSIN  VETERANS'   HOME. 

Support  of  inmates  of  Wis.  Vet.  Home, 

This  institution  shall  receive  from  the  state  $3.00  per  week  lor  each 
inmate  upon  monthly  bills  as  herein  provided.    This  support 
limited  to  destitute  soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and  such  women 
as  are  herein  provided.    ^ 
Payments  subject  to  provision  of  chapter  393,  laws  of  1891. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1529a,  p.  1130,  amended  by  ch.  304,  L.  1899. 

This  act  appropriated  $20,000  for  improvements. 
Ch.  383.  L.  1901. 

Examination  by  board  of  control. 

Provides  for  a  careful  examination  of  this  Home  twice  a  year  by 
the  Board  of  Control  and  report  to  the  Governor  but  no  power 
is  thereby  given  to  said  board  to  interfere  in  the  management 
thereof. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  567,  p.  416. 

DISBURSEM1':NTS  on  account  of  TUK  WISCONSIN  VETERANS'   HOME 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Care  of  inmates  $73,989  40 

Annual  appropriation  5,000  06 

Balance  appropriation,  ch  122,  L.  1S99  15.000  00 

Total  ..^ $93,989  40 

Page  171   In   the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1900. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

This  board  ^vas  established  in  1876  to  have  general  super- 
vision of  the  interests  of  the  life  and  health  of  the  citizens  of 
tlie  state  and  consists  of  seven  (7)  membei^s,  one  of  whom  is 
appointed  annually,  term  seven  (7)  years. 

The  board  elects  its  own  officers,  meets  as  required  by  law 
in  January  and  June  and  at  other  times  fixed  by  the  President. 

The  annual  appropriation  is  $5,500.  The  stale  prints  the 
biennial  report  of  the  Board  and  circulars  of  information.  All 
other  printing  and  the  expenses  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  appropriation. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

Haw  constituted,  term,  vacancies. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  and  Vital  Statistics  shaU  consist  of 
seven  members.  Their  terms  of  oflftce  shaH  be  seven  years  and 
until  successors  appointed,  and  they  shall  continue  as  at  present 
arranged  so  that  the  term  of  office  of  one  member  shall  expire 
each  year. 

The  Governor  shall  fill  all  vacancies  with  the  approval  of  the  senate, 
if  the  legislature  be  in  session,  and  if  not,  then  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  senate  at  the  next  succeeding  session. 

Vacancy  filled  for  residue  qf  term  only. 
Wis.  gtnts.,  sec    1404,  p.  1062. 

Meetings,  quorum. 

The  board  shall  meet  in  January  and  June  in  each  year  and  at 
such  other  times  and  places  as  may  be  directed  by  the  board  or 
its  president,  except  that  the  January  meeting  shall  be  held  at 
Madison. 

The  board  may  adopt  by-laws  for  its  government  not  inconsistent 
with  the  law. 

WIfl.  StntM..  fioo.  1405,  p.  1052. 
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Officers;  compensation.  . 

The  officers  of  the  board  shall  be  a  president,  a  member  of  the 
board  and  a  secretary,  either  from  their  own  number  or  other- 
wise. The  secretary  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  to  be  fixed 
by  the  board.  No  other  compensation  shall  be  paid  any  other 
member  of  the  board  except  for  special  services  for  which  pro- 
vision is  expressly  made. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1406,  p.  1062. 

Duties  of  secretary. 

The  secretary  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  board.  He  shall 
keep  a  record  of  its  transactions  and  have  the  custody  of  Its 
papers,  books  and  other  property.  He  shall,  so  far  as  practicable, 
communicate  with  other  similar  boards  of  health  within  the 
state  and  file  and  keep  all  reports  of  correspondence.  He  shall 
prepare  and  distribute  to  local  boards  blank  forms  and  instruc- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  collect  all  such  information  and 
statistics  as  concern  the  work  of  the  board  and  perform  all 
other  duties  which  may  be  prescribed  by  law  or  by  the  by-laws 
of  the  board. 

He  shall  also  be  superintendent  of  vital  statistics,  and  under  the 
directions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  collect  the  statistics  of  mar- 
riages, births  and  deaths  and  prepare  and  publish  the  report 
thereof  required  by  law. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  im  p.  1055. 

General  authority. 

The  board  shall  have  a  general  supervision  throughout  the  state  of 
the  interests  of  the  health  and  life  of  citizens  and  shall  espe- 
cially study  the  vital  statistics  of  the  state  and  endeavor  to  put 
the  same  to  intelligent  and  profitable  use. 

They -shall  make  sanitary  investigations  and  inquiries  respecting  the 
causes  of  diseases,  especially  epidemics. 

They  shall  voluntarily  or  when  required  advise  public  officers  or 
boards  in  regard  to  the  location,  drainage,  water  supply,  dis- 
posal of  excreta,  heating  or  ventilation  of  any  public  building  or 
institution  and  shall  recommend  works  of  hygiene  for  the  use 
of  public  schools. 

They  shall  send  their  secretary  or  committee  to  any  part  of  the 
state  whenever  deemed  necessary  to  investigate  the  cause  and 
circumstances  of  any  special  or  unusual  disease  or  mortality  or 
to  inspect  any  public  building.  Such  officers  shall  have  full 
authority  to  do  any  necessary  act  therefor. 
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The  board  shall  in  October  of  each  even-numbered  year,  report  to 
the  Governor  their  transactions,  investigations  and  discoveries 
during  the  preceding  year  and  such  suggestions  for  legislature 
as  they  think  fit 

Wis.  Statar.,  sec.  1407,  ,p.  1053. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  January  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  97.  L.  1901. 

Power  as  to  contagious  diseases. 
Effect  of  rules. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1408,  p.  1053. 

Reports  to  board. 

The  stale  board  shall  receive  at  least  once  a  year  reports  from  the 
hearth  physician  and  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  health  in  every 
town,  village  and  city  of  their  transactions  and  such  facts  as 
shall  be  required  upon  blanks  and  according  to  instructions 
furnished  and  shall  also  make  special  reports  when  required. 

It  shall  also  receive  any  information  requiired  touching  the  public 
health  from  all  officers  of  the  state,  the  physicians  of  all  min- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  other  companies  or  associations,  all 
presidents,  officers,  and  agents  of  any  corporation  transacting 
business  under  the  laws  of  the  state.  Any  person  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  $10. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1409a,  p.  1065. 

Report  to  8l(Ue  Board  of  Health. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  register  of  deeds  to  make  such  monthly 

or  quarterly  reports  of  births  and  deaths  on  blanks  furnished 

by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  board 

may  designate  in  said  blanks,  to  enable  the  board  to  study  the 

!  vital  statistics  of  the  state. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  102Pa,  p.  790. 

Physiology  and  hygiene. 

To  approve  text-books,  when. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  447a,  p.  364. 

Printing. 

Its  report  shall  be  limited  to  200  pages  and  9,000  copies  shall  be 
printed. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  335a,  p.  314. 
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Duty  of  the  local  health  board;  power  of  veterli 
Wler.  Stats.,  sec.  1492a,  p.  UOl. 

The  health  commissioner,  his  duties,  rule  to  be 
mendations,  salary,  assistants. 

Wis.  stats.,  sees.  925  to  925-111,  p.  668. 

The  act  provides  $50,000  for  the  prevention  of  A 
Ch.  200,  L.  1901. 

Board  may  investigate  sanitary  condition  of  scl 
Ch.  226,  L.  1901. 


DISBURSEMENTS  IN  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Secretary's  expenses  and  salary  of  Board 

Secretary's  sanltarj-  work  at  New   Richmond   (whifch  was 

150,000  contingent  fund,   provided  by  ch.  24,   L.  1901)    

Total  

Page  171  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  »tate  for  th 
30.  1900. 
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STATE  VETERINARIAN. 

This  officer  is  appointed  bj  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  He  may  quarantine  animals  afflicted  with  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases,  and  the  Statutes  of  Wisconsin 
of  1898,  section  14926,  provide  linder  what  conditions  animals 
may  be  killed. 

His  salary  is  $2,000  per  year  and  his  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

STATE  VETERINARIAN. 

Appointment,  term,  duties. 

The  Governor  shall  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  ap- 
point a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  office  of  State 
Veterinarian  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  person  so  ap- 
pointed shall  take  oath  of  office  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  \>f- 
flce  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  shafl  be  his  duty  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases  among  domestic  animals  in  this  state. 
Wis.  Stnts.,  see.  1492.  p.  1101. 

V 
Allowance  to;  bulletins. 

He  shall  be  allowed,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, $500  annually  for  experimental  purposes.  He  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  issue  such  information  as  he  may  deem  ad- 
visable, which,  with  his  report  to  the  Governor,  to  be  made  in 
October  of  each  even-numbered  year,  shall  be  printed.  He 
shall  deliver  lectures  on  veterinary  science  in  the  Agricultural 
department  of  the  University. 
Wis.  Sfat.H.,  set'.  14920,  p.  1103. 

Power  of  kifiing  and  appraisement  of  animals.    Notice  of  disemse. 

His  power  as  to  quarantine,  as  to  killing  animals  and  appraisal  of 
animals,  as  to  reporting  to  the  Governor  recommendations  in 
regard  to  contagious  or  infectious  animal  diseases.  (Sections 
1492a,  b,  and  c  should  be  consulted.) 

Wis.   stats.,  S1H-.  1492a,  p.  1101;  aoc.  1492b,  p.  1102;  sec.  1492c,  p.  1103. 
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Poataoe,  stationery,  compensation^  expenses. 

He  is  allowed  postage  and  stamped  envelopes  for  his  official  cor- 
respondence. 

His  compensation  shall  be  $2,000  per  year  and  actual  and  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  in  performance  of  duties. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  168,  p.  258;  sec.  121.  p.  236;  sec.  170.  p.  261.       . 


DISBURSEMENTS  IN  TUB  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  STATE  VETERINARIAN 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  SO.  1900. 

Salary  of  State  Veterinarian  J2,000  00 

Expenses  of  State  Veterinarian  2.144  71 

Supplies 113  28 

Consnltatlon   with  other  veterinary   surgeons,   twelve J 98  88 

Services  of  other  individuals  249  76 

Disbursements  on  account  of  diseased  animals  slaughtered  3,631  25 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property 10  20 

Total  $8,548  08 

Pages  171,  172,  173  and  500  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

35 
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COMMISSIONERS  OF  FISHERIES. 

This  is  a  Board  composed  of  the  Governor  and  six  (6)  com- 
niissiouors  appointed  by  him  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
the  professor  of  zoology  in  the  University.  The  terms  of  office 
of  the  appointed  commissioners  is  six  (6)  years. 

The  commissioners  have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  propagation  and  breeding  of  fish. 

No  compensation  is  received  by  the  commissioners  but  they 
are  reimbursed  their  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred 
while  on  duty. 

They  are  required  to  report  to  the  legislature  each  odd-num- 
bered year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  423  of  the  laws  of  1901  the 
money  appropriated  by  the  legislature  will  be  paid  out  only  on 
itemized  vouchers  filed  with  the  auditor  showing  for  what  pur- 
pose the  debt  has  been  contracted.  The  practice  heretofore  has 
been  for  the  commissioners  to  draw  the  money  in  round  sums 
and  disburse  the  same  free  from  the  control  of  the  state  auditor. 

COMMISSIONERS   OF  FISHERIES. 

Appointment,  terms. 

The  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  shall  consist  of  eight  members  as 
follows:  The  Governor,  six  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by 
him  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  the  professor  of  zoology 
of  the  university.  The  terms  are  six  years  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors appointed.  If  the  senate  is  not  in  session  the  commis- 
sioners shall  act  from  the  date  of  appointment  As  vacan- 
cies occur  the  Governor  shall  appoint  one  commissioner  for 
one  year,  one  for  two,  one  for  three,  one  for  four,  one  for  five 
and  one  for  six  years  and  when  vacancies  have  been  filled  the 
appointments  shall  be  for  six  years.  Vacancies  by  appoint- 
ment filled  residue  of  term  only. 
Wis,  Stats.,  sec.  1495,  p.  1105^. 
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Officers,  committees,  supplies  and  fund. 

One  member  shall  be  president,  one  treasurer  and  one  secretary. 
They  constitute  an  executive  committee,  and  may  act  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  propagation  of  fish  in  the  absence  of 
the  board  under  regulations  prescribed  in  the  by-laws.  They 
may  choose  from  their  number  other  officers  as  by-laws  pro- 
vide. They  may  meet  at  times  and  places  as  by-laws  prescribe 
and  appoint  such  committees  for  such  duties  as  they  deem 
wise. 

They  shall  receive  no  compensation,  but  each  shall  be  paid  his 
actual  expenses,  certified  by  him  by  items  to  be  actually  and 
necessarily  incurred  in  the  performance  of  duties,  out  of  legis- 
lative appropriation.  They  shall  have  a  suitable  office  in  the 
capitol,  furniture  therefor  and  such  stationery,  postage  and 
printing  as  may  be  necessary  and  may  use  not  to  exceed 
$26,000  per  annum  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolved  upon 
them. 

Wl5'.  Stats.,  sec.  1496,  p.  U08. 

Powers  and  duties. 

They  have  charge  of  the  following  matters  and  necessary  powers 
therefor. 

1.  The  propagation  and  breeding  of  fish. 

2.  The  collection  and  diffusion  of  useful  information  in  regard  to 

same. 

3.  The  control,   supply   and    repair   of   the   state   hatcheries   and 

grounds,  buildings,  ponds,  apparatus  and  all  other  property  be- 
longing to  or  held  by  the  state  for  the  propagation  of  fish. 

4.  The  purchase  and  establishment  and  control  in  like  manner  of 

new  hatcheries  when  appropriations  shall  be  made  by  law. 

5.  The  receiving  from  the  U.  S.  and  from  other  states  or  other  per- 

sons all  spawn,  fry  and  fish  donated  to  the  state  or  purchased 
and  procure,  receive,  distribute  and  dispose  of  spawn  and  fish. 
To  make  contracts  and  carry  out  the  same  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  fish  cars,  cans,  commissioners  and  employees  and  to  take 
measures  as  shall  in  their  judgment  best  promote  the  supply  of 
food  fishes  in  the  state. 

6.  The  propagation  of  Chinese  pheasants  and  guch  other  fowl  and 

other  game  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

7.  They  shall  report  in  January  of  each  odd-numbered  year  to  the 

Legislature. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1497,  p.  1109,  amended  by  ch.  203,  L.  1899.  sec.  1. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gover- 
nor each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 
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ComnUssioners  may  appoint  a  superintendent  of  fisheries  at  $2,000 
annually  and  an  assistant  superintendent  at  such  salary  as  they 
may  fix. 

Duties  of  such  officers. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1497a,  p.  1109. 

Power  to  talce  fish  from  public  waters  as  herein  provided. 

wis.  Stats^  sec.  1497b,  p.  1110;  ch.  311,  L.  1899,  ameuxled  by  ch.  407, 
L.  1901.  • 

Provisions  empowering  the  superintendent  to  take  fish  from  any 
person  or  corporation  to  be  stripped  of  eggs  and  milt,  as  herein 
provided. 

Wis.  stats.,  8ec.  1497c,  p.  1110;  ch..  311,  L.  1899. 

Postage^  Stationery. 

Authorizes  postage  and  stationery  for  the  commissioners. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  169,  p.  258;  sec.  290,  p.  301. 

Printing;  report. 

The  report  of  the  Comniissioners  of  Fisheries  shall  be  limited  to  25 
pages  and  1,050  copies  shall  be  printed. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  325b.  p.  314. 

This  act  authorizes  the  commissioners  to  release  a  public  easement 
in  certain  lands. 

Ch.  189.  L.  1901. 


DISBUnSEMENTS   ON   ACCOl^NT   OF  TUB   COMMISSIONERS  OF 
FISHERIES 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Approprlati,'>n  paid  to  their  treasurer  (Including  $5,000  available  from 
previous  appropr  atlon)  $31,000  00 

Printing,  Including  cost  of  paper  ahd  waste,  per  report  Commli^ion- 
ers  Printing  23  20 

Postage 137  00 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property   20  49 

Total $31.180  69 

Pages  173,  488  and  500  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 
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FISH  AND  GAME  WARDEN  AND  DEPUTY 
WARDENS. 

The  State  Warden  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term 
of  two  years  with  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  year  and  his  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  and  disbursements  incurred  in  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

Chapter  312  of  the  laws  of  1899,  amending  section  1498a  of 
the  statutes  of  1898,  provides  for  the  appointment,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Grovemor,  of  thirty  special  deputies  to  assist  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  fish  and  game  laws. 

The  compensation  of  such  deputies,  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  State  Warden  with  approval  of  the  Governor,  shall  be  paid 
from  a  fund  created  by  the  license  money  received  by  the  state 
.as  provided  by  chapter  312  of  the  laws  of  1899. 


FISH  AND  GAME  WARDEN  AND  DEPUTY  WARDENS. 

Appointment,  duties  and  salary. 

The  Governor  shall  tappoint  a  fish  and  game  warden  for  a  term 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  appointment.  Any  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

He  shall  enforce  the  laws  for  preservation  of  fish  and  game  and 
bring  actions  and  proceedings  to  recover  fines  and  penalties 
provided  for.  He  shall  receive  $1,800  per  year  and  actual  dis- 
bursements while  traveling  in  the  line  of  duty.  Such  expenses 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Governor.  He  shall  be  furnished 
with  the  necessary  printing,  stationery  and  postage  and  shall 
be  furnished  a  suitable  room  in  the  capitol. 

wis.  Statsf.,  sec.  1498,  p.  110,  amended  by  ch.  408,   L.  1901. 

This  act  provides  for  the  conditions  under  which  the  Secretary   ' 
of  Slate  as  auditor  may  approve  the  vouchers  for  transporta- 
Uon. 

Ch.  426,  L.  1901. 
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Deputy  wardens. 

The  warden  may  appoint  with  Governor's  approval  30  special  dep- 
uties who  shall  have  like  authority  with  the  warden  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws.  At  least  two  and  not  more  than 
four  of  said  special  wardens  shall  be  appointed  from  each 
congressional  district  Such  special  wardens  may  be  removed 
by  the  state  warden  at  any  time  and  their  places  filled  in  like 
manner  as  at  the  original  appointment. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1498a,  p.  1110,  amended  by  ch.  312,  L.  1899,  amended 
by  cU.  368.  b.  1901. 

County  deputies. 

When  any  county  Board  shall  authorize  the  appointmeoit  of  county 
wardens  and  shall  fix  the  number  of  same  the  county  judge, 
district  attorney  and  county  clerk,  acting  as  a  board  of  ap- 
pointment, shall  select  person  thereior  and  certify  their  names 
to  the  state  warden,  who  shall,  if  he  approves,  issue  commis- 
'  sions  as  deputy  wardens  to  such  persons.  The  compensation 
'  of  said  county  wardens  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  and  be 
paid  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1498b,  p.  1111,  amended  by  ch.  312,  L.  1899,  amended 
by  ch.  408.  L.  19U1. 

Deputies  to  make  complete  statements  to  the  state  waraen. 

Ch.  312,  sec.  3,  p.  563,  L.  1899. 

For  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  warden  and  his  deputies  see 
statutes  referred  to  in  margin. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sees.  1198e-1498k,  pp.  1111-13. 

Per  diem  and  expenses  of  deputies. 

The  30  deputies  shall  each  receive  a  per  diem  to  be  fixed  by  the 
*^  warden  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.      Said  per  diem 
shall  be  for  such  days  as  each  deputy  shall  be  under  the  direct 
oraer  of  the  warden  to  perform  services  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  fish  and  game  laws  and  upon  the  certificate  that  such 
services  have  been  actually  rendered  under  his  direction. 
They  shall  also  receive  their  actual  and  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred while  working  under  the  direction  of  the  state  warden, 
which  shall  be  paid  upon  the  vouchers  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  countersigned  by  the  state  warden. 
Ch.  312,  sec.  4,  L.  1899,  amended  by  ch.  358,  L.  1901. 

Disposition  of  fines. 

For  disposition  of  fines  collected  by  counties  the  laws  referred  to 
in  margin  should  be  consulted. 

W|i.  Stats.,  erec.  1498h,  p.  1112,  amended  by  ch.  312,  L.  1899. 
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Reports, 

On  31st  of  December  each  year  the  state  warden  shall  report  to 
the  Governor  concerning  the  eniorcement  o£  the  tisn  ana  game 
laws. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  149iL,  p.  1113,  amended  by  eh.  312,  L.  1S99. 

Provision  is  made  for  an  additional  report. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

Preparation  and  issuance  of. 

Relates  to  the  preparation  and  issuance  of  licenses  to  hunt  to  non- 
residents. 

Wis.   stats.,   sees.  l'*96p -l'i9d<i,  p.  lllij,  ameuUed  by  cb.   oi2,    L.  ll:3U, 
sec.  10,  amended  by  cb.  c58,  L.  1901. 

Non-residents  of  state;  fee. 

For  a  license  to  hunt  deer  in  the  season  therefor  as  fixed  by  law, 
which  said  license  shall  include  permission  to  hunt  any  and 
all  other  kinds  of  game  protected  by  law,  in  the  several  sea- 
sons fixed  therefor,  $25;  for  the  hunting  of  all  kinds  of  game 
protected  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  in  the  seasons  or  times 
fixed  therefor  by  law,  with  the  exception  of  deer,  $10.  The  ap- 
plication for  either  of  these  licenses  shall  state  the  residence 
of  the  applicant  and  answer  such  other  questions  or  give  such ' 
other  information  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  state  fish  and  game  warden,  and  be  verified  by 
the  affidavit  of  the  applicant  that  the  residence  stated  and  the 
answer  made  or  information  given  are  true. 

Wis.  stats.,  see.  1498r,  p.  1116,  amended  l)y  cb.  312,  L.  Iis99,  see.  12. 

License  for  residents  of  state. 

Provides  for  county  license  for  residents. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1498s.,  p.  1116,  amended  by  eb.  312,  L.  Iii99,  sec.  13. 

Access  to  records. 

The  state  warden  or  either  of  his  deputies  may,  at  any  time,  ex- 
amine the  records  of  licenses  issued  by  county  clerks. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1498t,  p.  1117,  amended  l).v  cb.  312,  L.  1S99,  sec.  15. 

Liability  of  state  in  compensation  of  tcardens. 

All  license  money  received  shall  be  set  aside  by  the  Treasurer  and 
constitute  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  special  deputies.  The 
liability  of  the  state  for  per  diem  salaries  and  expenses  of 
deputy  game  wardens  appointed  under  this  act  or  otherwise 
and  for  all  services  and  expenses  incurred,  for  any  purpose 
under  or  in  consequence  of  this  act,  shall  be  limited  to  the 
fees  paid  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 
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And  said  game  warden  shall  not  issue  any  voucher  nor  shall  the 
Governor  approve  any  voucher,  if  issued  by  the  said  warden, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  otherwise  for  any  such  per 
diem,  salary  or  other  expenses  of  any  kind  unless  the  money 
to  pay  such  voucher  received  for  licenses  issued  under  this 
act  shall  at  the  time  bo  on  hand  to  pay  the  same. 

Ch.  312,  sec.  29,  p.  577,  L.  1899. 

The  State  fish  and  game  warden,  all  special  deputies  and  all  county 
wardens  are  appointed  and  created  fire  wardens  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act 

Ch.   408,   L.   1901. 


DISBURSEMENTS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FISH  AND  GAME  WARDEN 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Salary  and  expenses  of  warden  (2,691  86 

Printing,   Ineluding  cost  of  paper  and   waste,   per  report  Commission- 
ers Printing  142  46 

I'ostage  and  expressage  152  22 

Telephone  and  telegrams 64  63 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property  11  24 

Total 13.062  41 

Pages  173,  488  and  500  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 


SPECIAL  DISBURSEMENTS  TO  DEPUTY  WARDENS. 

Per  diem  and  expenses  for  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900  <pald  out  of  fund 
created  by  license  fees  received)   $37,762  56 
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TREASURY  AGENT. 

This  officer's  duty  is  to  superintend  and  enforce  the  collec- 
tion of  license  fees  provided  by  the  state  law. 

His  compensation  is  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  which  he  may  cause  to  be  collected.  He  is  provided 
with  an  office  in  the  capitol,  with  necessary  blanks,  advertising 
matter,  postage  and  stationery. 

For  powers  of  the  special  agents  serving  under  him  consult 
section  1580  of  the  Wisconsin  Statutes  of  1898. 


TREASURY  AGENT. 

Appointment;  oath;  bond. 

He  shall  be  appointed  by,  and  hold  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of, 
the  Governor.  He  shall  take  oath  and  give  ?5,000  bond  with 
sureties  approved  by  Governor,  conditioned  upon  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  own  duty  and  those  employed  by  him,  and  that 
all  moneys  collected  ^y  him  or  his  assistants  shall  be  paid 
into  the  state  treasury. 
Wis. ,  stats.,  sec.  1678,  p.  1158. 

Fees  of  agent. 

There  shall  be  audited  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  the  sum  of 
25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  which  the  treasury  agent  may  cause 
to  be  collected  and  paid  into  the  state  treasury  as  fees  for 
licenses,  which  sums  shall  be  compensation  in  full  for  his 
servicer  and  the  services  of  his  assistants  and  of  all  special 
treasury  agents  appointed  by  him  or  his  assistant  Necessary 
blanks  and  advertising  for 'the  performance  of  his  duties  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  state. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1582,  p.  1159. 

Postage;  stationery;  Blue  Book. 

He  sliall  be  furnished  with  necessary  postage  and  stationery  for 
his  office  and  shall  have  one  copy  of  the  Blue  Book. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  121,  p.  236;  sec.  169,  jj,  258;  sec.  290,  p.  301. 
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duties;  report  to  the  Governor. 

de  shall  superintend  and  enforce  collection  of  license  fees. 
General  outline  of  duties. 

Report  to  the  Governor. — What  report  shall  contain. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1579,  p.  1158. 

:*rovi8ion  for  an  additional  report  to  Governor. 
Oh.  97.  L.  1901. 

al  agents. 

•"or  powers  of  special  agents  this  section  should  be  consulted. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1580,  p.  1159. 

i  and  bonds. 

Jonds  and  oaths  deliverable  to  the  treasury  agent. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1581,  p.  11C9. 

of  Aftorney  General. 

Litorney  General  to  advise  hlip  as  herein  required. 
Wis.  Stats.,  see.  1G3,  p.  255. 

ddlers. 

ilcensing  peddlers  and  provides  for  payments  into  state  treasury 
of  fees. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sees.  1570-1576,  pp.  1155-1157,  sees.  1584e,  1584f,  pp.  1160-1. 


BURSEMENTS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  STATE  TREASURY 
AGENT. 

For  the  year  enOing  Sept.  30,  1900. 

iry  agent,  25  per  eent.  of  receipts. $2.725  09 

tip,   Inehiding  rost   of  paper  and    waste,    per   report  .(^ommlsslon- 

Prlntin>?   .    ., 84  34 

:e  and  P.  O.  box  rent  90  00 

lone  and  telegrams  24  77 

lery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property  16  45 

otal '. $2,940  65 

s  173,  488  and  500   in   the   report   of   tho   Secretary   of  State  for  the  year 
:  Sept.  30,  1900. 
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STATE   BOARD   OF   ARBITRATION 

Appointment;  vacancies;  oath. 

The  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  as  heretofore  es- 
tablished is  continued.  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  one  to  be  an  employer  of  labor  or  to  be  selected 
from  some  association  representing  employers  of  labor,  and 
the  otlier  shall  not  be  an  employer  of  labor  but  shall  be  se- 
lected from  some  labor  organization.  The  third  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  those  previously  appointed;  provided  that  such 
recommendation  is  not  made  within  30  days  after  their  ap- 
pointment he  may  appoint  any  person.  They  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years  unless  they  are  sooner  removed  by 
the  Governor  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired 
term.  Each  member  shall  take  the  oath  of  office  before  en- 
tering upon  their  duties  and  such  oath  shall  be  filed  in  the  ex- 
ecutive office. 

The  Board  shall  organize  by  choosing  one  member  as  chairman 
and  another  as  secretary,  and  shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure 
and  submit  them  to  the  Governor  and  Attorney  General,  which 
rules  shall  be  in  force  on  approval  thereof  by  them.  All  re- 
quests and  communications  intended  for  said  Board  may  be 
addressed  to  the*  Governor  at  Madison,  who  shall  at  once  re- 
fer the  same  to  the  Board  for  their  action. 
Wis.   StatB.,  sec.  1729b,  p.  124S. 

Members'  expenses  and  compensation. 

The  members  of  said  Board  shall  be  reimbursed  the  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties and  be  paid  J^5  per  day  for  every  day  actually  and  neces- 
sarily spent,  which  accounts,  properly  verified,  shall  be  au- 
dited by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1729h,  p.  1250. 

Witnesses*  fees. 

Witnesses  subpoenaed  by  the  State  Board  shall  be  allowed  for 
their  attendance  and  travel  the  same  fees  as  are  paid  wit- 
nesses in  the  circuit  courts.  Each  witness  shall  certify  under 
oath  in  writing  the  amount  of  his  travel  and  the  length  of 
time, of  his  attendance,  and  upon  the  approval  of  such  state- 
ment by  the  Board  and  the  presentation  thereof  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  a  warrant  therefor  shall  be  drawn  in  his  favor. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1729g,  p.  1260. 
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Report. 

The  Board  shall  make  a  biennial  report  to  the  Governor,  which 
report  shall  contain  a  succinct  statement  of  the  decisions  ma^c 
by  them  during  the  two  preceding  years  and  such  recommen- 
datiouB  as  they  deem  proper.  Two  thousand  copies  of  such 
report  shall  be  printed  in  the  style  other  official  reports  are 
printed  and  shall  be  distributed  in  the  same  way. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  17291,  p.  1250. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

As  to  procedure,  arbitration,  witnesses,  books,  notice,  effect  of  de- 
cision, see  sec^.  1729  d  and  e,  page  1249,  Wis.  Stats. 
Ch.  97.  L.  1901. 


DISBURSEMENTS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP 
ARBITRATION 

For  the  year  pudiiig  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Services  of  three  members  aud  expenses  of  three  members $826  78 

Page  173  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1900. 


t^^ 
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SUPREME    COURT. 

How  constituted. 

The  chief  justice  and  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court  shall 
he  known  as  justices  of  said  court.  The  court  shall  consist  of 
five  justices. 

Const.,  art.  7,  sec.  1,  p.  104. 

Elections  and  vdcanies. 

When  a  vacancy  shall  occur  it  shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor  to 
continue  until  a  successor  is  elected  and  qualified;  such  suc- 
cessor shall  hold  office  for  the  residue  of  the  unexpired  term. 

Const.,  art.  7,  sec.  9,  p.  107. 

Terms  of  justices. 

The  term  of  office  of  each  justice,  when  elected  for  a  full  term, 
shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  next  succeed- 
ing election,  and  when  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  they  shall  hold 
office  for  the  residue  of  term  only,  and  shall  take  their  oath 
of  office  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  regular  term  of  court 
after  election. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  2297,  p.  1726. 

Justice's  oaih. 

Every  justice  shall  before  entering  upon  his  duties  take  the  con- 
stitutional oath  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
WJ.8.  stats.,  sec.  2398,  p.  1727. 

Clerk  of  supreme  court. 

The  justices  shall  appoint  a  clerk  who  shall  hold  his  office  at  their 
pleasure.     Such  clerk  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  constitu- 
tional oath  and  file  same  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2j99,  p.  1727.       * 

Fees  and  per  diem  of  clerk. 

The  court  shall  fix  such  fees  for  the  services  of  the  clerk  as  to 
the  court  shall  seem  proper,  except  when  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  The  clerk  shall  also  receive  from  the  state  in  addi- 
tion to  his  fees,  $5  per  day  during  the  actual  court  sessions. 
The  amount  for  per  diem  and  for  all  allowed  by  law  in  crim- 
inal and  state  cases,  accompanied  by  an  itemized  bill  of  costs 
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in  each  case  shall,  on  being  fixed  and  allowed  by  a  majority 
of  justices,  be  paid  semi-annually  in  tne  months  of  June  and 
December  from  treasury. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  2417,  p.  1741. 

Duties. 

It  shall  Be  the  duty  of  the  clerk: 

1.  To  have  and  keep  the  custody  of  the  seal  of  the  court  and  all 

books,  records  and  papers  thereof,  and  all  writs,  proceedings 
and  papers  in  any  action. 

2.  To  sitfely  keep  and  pay  over  or  deliver  according  to  law  or  or- 

der of  court,  all  moneys  or  property  deposited  in  his  possession 
as  clerk. 

3.  To  furnish  any  person  requiring  the  same  certified  copies  of 

papers,  records,  opinions  and  decisions  in  his  office  upon  re- 
ceiving his  fees  therefor. 

4.  To  furnish  to  the  reporter  copies  of  all  opinions  required  by 

him  at  a  fee  not  to  exceed  6  cents  per  folio. 

5.  To  issue  writs  and  process  to  persons  entitled  to  the  same  by 

law  or  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  court. 

6.  To  make  a  calendar  of  cases  for  argument  at  each  term  and  ar- 

range the  cases  by  circuits  and  place  the  causes  from  the  cir- 
cuit which  had  precedence  at  the  preceding  term  last  upon  the 
calendar. 

7.  To  give  certificates  to  attorneys  on  their  admission  to  practice 

on  receiving  his  fee  therefor,  but  the  fee  for  a  certificate  of 
admission  of  any  grraduate  of  the  law  department  of  the  U.  W. 
shall  not  exceed  $1. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2416,  p.  1741. 

Stenographers  and  copyists. 

Each  justice  may  appoint  a  stenographer  and  copyist  to  render 
assistance  as  may  be  required  and  may  remove  him  at  pleas- 
ure and  appoint  another.  Each  justice  shall  certify  such  ap- 
pointment to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  shall  also  notify  him 
of  the  termination  of  service.  The  compensation  of  such  em- 
ployee shall  be  fixed  by  the  justice  appointing  him,  but  not  ex- 
ceed $100  per  month. 

Wis.  Stnts.,  sec.  2400,  p.  1727. 

Crier,  :    ■  •  •    » - :    i.l'-^ 

The  justices  may  appoint  a  crier  who  shall  attend  the  terms  there- 
of and  perform  all  duties  required  of  him  by  law  or  by  said 
court  or  the  justices.    He  shall  be  allowed  $2  for  each  day's 
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actual  attendance  upon  such  duties,  to  be  audited  upon  the 
written  allowance  of  tlie  chief  justice,  or  one  of  the  justices 
and  paid  out  of  the  treasury. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2401,  p.  1727. 

Terms  of  court;  quorum;  adjournments ;  no  quorum. 

There  shall  be  held  in  the  supreme  court  room  two  sessions  in 
each  year,  to  be  called  the  January  and  August  terms.  The 
January  term  shall  commence  on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding 
the  second  Wednesday  in  January,  and  the  August  term  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  August. 

Three  of  the  justices  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  hearing  and  de- 
ciding all  cases,  actions  and  proceedings  and  for  all  transac- 
tion of  businoes. 

The  justices  present  less  than  a  quorum  in  the  absence  of  the 
others  may  adjourn  the  court  to  a  day  In  the  same  term.  In 
absence  of  all  justices  such  adjournment  ntay  be  made  to  a 
day  appointed  in  an  order  signed  by  three  or  more  and  filed 
with  the  clerk.  In  case  of  the  absences  of  all  justices  and 
their  failure  to  make  such  order  the  clerk  may  adjourn  the 
'  court  from  day  to  day  for  six  days,  and  if  the  court  shall  not 
be  opened  then  all  matters  pending  therein  shall  stand  contin- 
ued until  the  next  term. 

Wis.   Stats.;  Rcca.  2402,  240;?,  24ii4,   p.  1728. 

Postage;  stationery. 

All  necessary  postage  and  stationery  is  allowed. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  169,  p.  258;  sec.  290,  p.  SOI. 

Salaries. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  is  $6,000  annually,  and  shall  be  payable 
in  advance  quarterly. 

Wis.   stats.,   sec.   170,    p.   2S9;   sec.   171,    p.   263,   amended   l>y   cli.   138, 
L.   1901. 

Decisions  to  he  in  writing. 

The  state  printer  shall  print  for  the  use  of  the  justices  so  many 
decisions  and  opinions  and  at  such  times  as  shall  be  directed 
by  them. 

WIe.  Stats.,  sec.  2410,  p.  1740. 

Judgment  against  the  state. 

Duty  of  clerk  as  to  judgments  against  the  state. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  3203,  p.  2207. 
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Court  reporter  and  proof  reader.  • 

The  court  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint,  subject  to  removal,  a 
competent  person  to  report  and  publish  such  decisions  and 
opinions  of  court  as  they  may  deem  important  and  expedient 
to  be  reported  and  published  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  annually. 
Such  reporter  shall  give  a  bond  of  $2,000  as  herein  required. 

The  justices  may  appoint  a  proof  reader  or  clerk  to  the  court  re- 
porter, who  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  justices  deem 
reasonable,  not  exceeding  $125  per  month.  Said  appointment 
shall  be  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Wis.   stats.,   sec.   346,    p.   318;   sec.   170,   p.  259,   amended   by  ch.  226, 
L.  1901. 

Authority  to  employ  additional  help. 

The  justices  are  authorized  to  employ  additional  help  for  the  re- 
porter, the  expense  not  to  exceed  $1,000  annually. 

Ch.  328,   L.  1899. 

Publication  of  reports. 

The  court  reporter  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  after  court  de- 
cisions are  announced,  publish  same  in  volumes  with  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  case  and  briefs  of  counsel  when  necessary,  with 
suitable  notes  of  the  points  decided  in  each  case  and  index. 
Each  of  said  volumes  shall  contain  at  least  750  and  not  more 
than  800  pages,  and  of  the  same  style  and  quantity  as  volume 
39  of  the  Wisconsin  reports,  to  be  approved  and  accepted  by 
a  majority  of  justices. 

Details    for  contract  of  printing    same  see  347b,    page    318,    as 
amended  by  Ch.  118,  L.  1901. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  347a,  p.  318. 

Trustees  of. 

The  justices  and  Attorney  Greneral  shall  be  ex-officio  trustees  of 
the  state  library,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  make  and  en- 
force by  suitable  penalties  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
custody,  superintendence,  care  and  preservation  of  the  books 
and  other  property  contained  in  said  library,  and  for  the  ar- 
rangement thereof  as  to  said  trustees  shall  seem  necessary 
and  proper. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  367,  p.  324. 
A  messenger  for  law  library  may  be  appointed  by  the  trustees 
who  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  $100  per  month,  and  one 
or  more  janitors  for  service  in  or  about  the  library  and  rooms 
of  the  justices  and  fix  compensation. 
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Such  appointments  and  compensation  shall  be  certified  to  Xhe  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  the  chief  Justice  and  paid  on  Secretary  of 
State  warrants. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  2400.  p.  1727. 


DISBURSEMENTS   ON   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   SUPREME   COURT 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30.  1900. 

Salaries  of  five  Judges  125,000  00 

Salaries  of  nine  persons,  "services"  of  two  persons  nnder  ch.  328,   L. 
1899,  including  "per  diem"   pf  two  pt^rsons.   and  cleric's  fees  In  state 

cases  12, W7  30 

Printing,  including  cost  of  paper  and   waste,  per  report  Comm'sslou- 

ers  Printing 450  17 

Postage  and  P.  O.  box  rent  468  70 

Telephone 24  00 

Stationery,  per  report  Super:  ntendent  Public  Property 165  38 

Total  , $38.755  55 

Pages  173,  174,  488  and  500  1^  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30.  1900. 

3G     . 
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STATE   LAW   LIBRARY. 

Trustees  of. 

The  supreme  court  justices  and  the  Attorney  General  are  trustees 
of  this  library,  and  have  full  power  to  make  and  enforce  such 
rules  and  regulations  as*  they  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper. 
Wis.   stats.,   sec.  467,  p.  324. 

Librarian,  bondj  term  and  salary. 

They  shall  appoint  a  librarian.  His  term  of  office  is  two  years, 
from  the  first  Monday  in  January  in  the  year  appointed.  Be- 
fore entering  upon  his  duties  he  shall  give  a  bond  of  $10,000, 
approved  by  the  trustees,  as  herein  provided. 

His  salary  shall  h^i  $2,000  annually. 

1.  That  said  library  shall  be  kept  open  every  day  during  the  ses- 

sions of  the  supreme  court  and  of  the  legislature,  and  on  other 
week  days  and  during  hours  they  may  direct 

2.  That  books  may  be  borrowed  therefrom  under  proper  restric- 

tions, by  any  state  officers  or  member  or  officer  of  the  legislsr 
ture,  subject  to.  limitations  herein  provided. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  369.  p.  324. 

Catalogue. 

The  trustees  may  direct  that  a  catalogue  thereof  be  printed. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  370.  p.  325. 

Rules  and  regulations. 

Ti*ustees  shall  provide  by  rules: 
Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  368.  p.  324. 

Purchase  of  books. 

They  shall  procure  for  the  library  and  for  the  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court  law  and  reference  books  and  works  on  political 
science  and  statistics,  but  no  others. 

There  is  appropriated  to  pay  for  same  $3,500  per  year.  The  ac- 
counts for  such  purchases  shall  be  audited  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  upon  affidavits  by  the  state  librarian  that  the  books 
have  been  received  and  upon  approval  of  trustees.  Any  bal- 
ance of  money  appropriated  which  remains  unexpended  at  the 
close  of  any  year  shall  be  credited  for  the  purposes  specified, 
and  may  be  used  therefor  in  anj^  subsequent  year. 

(See  suKdivision  7  of  sec.  372,  next  page.) 
wis.  Stats.,  sec.  371,  p.  325. 
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Duty  of  librarian. 

1.  To  give  his  personal  attention  at  the  library. 

2.  To  keep  an  account  of  all  books  or  pamphlets  added  to  the  li- 

brary and  of  all  lost,  destroyed,  worn  out  or  sold  during  his 
term,  specifying  dates,  cost,  values  and  other  material  facts. 

3.  To  keep  ft  full  and  accurate  catalogue  of  the  library,  noting  all 

changeb  at  the  time  when  made;  and  when  directed  by  the 
trustees,  to  cause  same  to  be  printed. 

4.  To  keep  a  true  account  of  every  book  or  pamphlet  taken  from 

the  library  as  herein  provided. 

5.  To  report  to  thp  presiding  ofllcers  of  legislature  as  herein  pro- 

vided the  books  taken  out  of  the  library  by  members  and  not 
returned.    Such  books  shall  be  immediately  returned. 

6.  To  sue  for  every  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture  incurred  by  viola- 

tion of  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  trustees. 

7.  To  forward  to  the  library  of  congress  one  copy  of  the  supreme 

court  reports  and  two  copies  of  the  legislative  journals,  laws 
and  public  documents  published  by  the  state,  and  one  copy 
of  each  such  publications  and  of  the  Blue  Book  to  the  several 
states  and  territories  which  practice  comity. 
He  may  exchange  statutes,  laws  and  documents  with  libraries  of 
foreign  governments.  His  account  for  the  expenses  of  trans- 
porting books  when  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  paid 
,out  of  the  state  treasury. 
Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  37^  p.  325. 

Books  to  be  delivered. 

The  acts  of  congress  received  to  be  deposited  In  library  and  be 
distributed  as  the  trustees  direct.  Every  officer  of  the  state 
who  shall  receive  laws,  reports  or  other  documents  of  any 
other  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer" 
•thereof,  shall  immediately  deliver  the  same  to  the  state  li- 
brarian. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  37,  p.  326. 

Stationery^  postage. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Property  shall  furnish  the  state  li- 
brarian with  necessary  postage  and  stationery  for  his  official 
correspondence. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  20.  p.  30;  sec.  169,  p.  258. 

Appointees  for  library. 

The  trustees  may  appoint  a  messenger  for  such  library,  who  shall 
receive  a  compensation  of  $100  per  month;  and  one  or  more 
Janitors  for.  service  in  aud  about  the  library  and  rooms  of  the 
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justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  fix  his  or  their  compensa- 
tion. Such  appointments  shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  the  chief  justice. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  2400,  p.  1727,  amended  by  *LawB,  1901. 

State  librarian  authorized  to  certify  copies  of  laws  or  opinions. 

The  librarian  may  make  certified  copies  of  the  opinion  of  any 
court  or  of  any  statute,  law,  act  or  resolution  of  any  state  uT 
territory  or  of  any  foreign  country,  contained  in  any  book  in 
the  state  library,  aud  the  same  so  made  and  certified  shall  be 
received  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  contents  of  such  opin- 
ion, statute,  law,  act  or  resolution.  He  shall  receive  therefor 
such  fees  as  are  provided,  by  the  rules  of  the  supreme  court 
for  certified  copies  of  opinions  made  by  the  clerk  of  said  court. 

Laws  of  189»,  ch.  351,  sec.  47,   p.  656. 


DISBURSEMENTS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  LAW  LIBRARY. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,,  1900. 

Salaries  of  librarian  and  two  employees  $3,644  00 

Binding  719  76 

Postage  and  expressage   140  93 

Books,  law  journals  and  reviews  4,178  62 

Stationery  per  report  superintendent  public  property  32  79 

Total  18,716  09 

Pages  174,  175  and  500  in  the  report  of  thei  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30.  1900. 
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BOAED  OF  LAW  EXAMINERS. 

Duties;  who  admitted  to  practice. 

The  supreme  court  shall,  as  herein  provided,  appoint  five  compe- 
tent resident  attorneys  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  exam- 
iners of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar.  Such  board  shall 
meet  once  or  more  each  year  at  such  times  and  places  as  tho 
supreme  court  shall  direct,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  such 
applicants.  The  board  shall  issue  to  such  applicants  as  they 
find  of  sufficient  legal  learning  and  otherwise  qualified  a  cer- 
tificate of  admission  to  the  bar. 

The  residence  and  age  of  the  appli(;^nt  shall  be  shown.  Satisfac- 
tory evidence  shall  be  produced  by  applicants  of  good  moral 
character  having  sufficiently  pursued  the  study  of  law. 

Three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  examination   papers  shall   be  examined    by  the  board;    th«^y 
shall  mark  the  answer  to  each  question  upon  the  same  with 
the  percentage  of  standing,  and  within  30  days  the  papei:s 
shall  be  returned  to  him  showing  his  standing. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  268fr-6,  p.  1788. 

Compensation, 

There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  to  each  such  examiner 
a  compensation  not  exceeding  $10  per  day  and  his  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  in  going  to  and  from  such  examination, 
also  for  time  necessarily  expended  in  the  preparation  of  ques- 
tions and  the  actual  cost  of  procuring  question  books  for  oral 
examination,  if  they  shall,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  board,  be 
necessary,  to  be  fixed  and  certi:fied  by  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  supreme  court 

Printing. 

The  state  printer  shall  print  such  questions  as  may  be  necessary 
for  conducting  examinations. 

This  act  provides  conditions  under  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  auditor  may  approve  vouchers  for  transportation. 

Ch.  426.   L.  1901. 
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DISBURSEMENTS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  BAR  EXAMINERS. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Per  diem  and  expenses  of  exifiulners  $1,793  07 

Printing  blanks,  including  cost  of  paper  and  waste,  per  report  Commis- 
sioners Printing  79  45 

Total  11,872  62 

Pages  175  and  488  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  Ending 
Sept.  30.  1900. 
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CIRCUIT  COURTS. 

Only  the  provnsiona  in  the  Wisconsin  Stata.  which  are  of  spo- 
cral  interest  to  the  general  public  are  here  given. 

Salaries. 

Salaries  of  judges  shall  be  $4,000  annually  and  $400  for  expenses, 
payable  quarterly  in  advance. 

.    Wis.  stats.,  sec.  170,  p.  261;  sec.  171,  p.  263,  amendfd  by  ch.  138,  L. 
1901. 

Terms  of  judges. 

The  terra  of  office  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts,  when  elected 
for  a  full  term,  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary next  succeeding  their  election;  and  when  elected  to  fill 
a  vacancy  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  next 
succeeding  their  election,  and  they  shall  hold  for  the  residue 
of  the  term  only. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  2418,  p.  1742. 

Oath  of  office. 

Every  person  elected  or  appointed  judge  of  the  circuit  court  shall 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  take  and  subscribe 
the  constitutional  oath  of  office,  and  file  the  same,  duly  certi- 
fied, in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2419,  p.  1742. 

State  tax  on  actions. 

In  each  action  in  a  court  of  record  having  civil  jurisdiction  there 
shall  be  levied  a  tax  of  $1,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  clerk 
at  the  time  of  commencement  thereof,  which  tax  on  suits  in 
the  circuit  courts  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  and 
form  a  separate  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  sal- 
aries of  the  circuit  judges;  and  which  tax  in  other  courts  of 
record  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  which  are  wholly  paid  by 
,  the  counties  or  by  any  county  and  city  jointly  shall.be  paid  lo 
the  county  treasurer  to  create  a  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  such  judges. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2939,  p.  2069. 

Reporters. 

Provides  that  judges  may  appoint  reporters. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2437,  p.  1755. 
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Compensation  of  reportei's. 

Every  reporter  shall  be  allowed  such  daily  compensation  as  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  judge,  not  over  $10  for  each  day's  actual  at- 
tendance upon  the  court  when  required  by  the  judge  to  attend, 
which  shall  be  cert(fled,  audited  and  paid  in  the  manner  pro* 
vlded  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  sheriff  for  attending 
where  he  is  not  paid  a  salary. 

But  one  such  reporter  shall  be  employed  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  court,  except  when  two  judges  are  holding  court  in  the 
same  county  at  the  same  time  as  is  provided  in  section  2432, 
when  the  regularly  appointed  reporter  of  the  circuit  in  which 
court  is  so  held  shall  employ  a  reporter  to  attend  upon  the 
court  held  by  the  judge  who  is  called  in  and  who  shall  report 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  held  by  such  judge.  The  reporter 
appointed  for  such  purpose  shall  receive  $10  for  each  day  he 
shall  attend  court,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  regularly  appointed  reporter  is  paid, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  2438,  p.  1756. 

When  paid  by  the  state. 

If  the  compensation  paid  by  the  counties  to  the  regularly  appointed 
court  reporter  of  any  circuit  shall  not  equal  $2,000  per  year, 
the  deficiency  shal  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  and  a 
warrant  shall  be  issued  therefor  to  any  such  reporter  on  his 
filing  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  certificate,  signed  by  the 
circuit  judge,  showing  the  amount  of  such  deficiency. 


DISBURSEMENTS   ON   ACCOUNT  OF   CIRCUIT   COURTS 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Salaries  of  seventeen  Judges  $69,673  90 

Salaries  of  reporters  (fifteen),  where  fees  inadequate 9,850  80 

Total   f?9,624  70 

Page  175  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1900. 
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STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  society  is  a  trustee  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  and  holds 
all  its  property  as  such.  The  state  appropriation  to  this  soci- 
ety beginning  with  its  present  fiscal  year  is  $20,000  annually 
besides  $4,800  for  salaries  to  the  secretary,  librarian  and 
assistant  librarian.  There  is  also  furnished  the  secretary  and 
paid  by  the  state,  postage,  stationery,  printing  and  binding, 
telephone  and  telegraph,  freight  and  express  which  amounted 
in  1900  to  $5,227.25. 

Salaries  and  expenses  are  paid  also  out  of  funds  which  have 
been  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  society  and  which  the 
Auditor  has  not  passed  upon.  The  new  accounting  system 
provided  for  by  chapter  433  of  the  laws  of  1901  will  change  the 
manner  of  doing  business  of  this  society  and  all  other  societies, 
boards,  departments,  commissions  and  institutions  acting  for  or 
in  behalf  of  the  state,  but  as  elsewhere  explained  the  system 
therein  provided  is  to  be  established  by  the  governor  and  made 
applicable  to  the  needs  of  all  interests.     See  cmitCj  page  368. 

STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Powers  of;  executive  committee;  real  estate. 

The  Society  shaU  possess  the  powers  conferred  by  the  legislature. 
March  4,  1853,  subject  to  this  chapter  (24)  and  laws  hereafter 
enacted. 

It  is  trustee  of  the  state  and  shall  hold  all  collections  and  prop- 
erty for  the  state.  It  shall  not  mortgage  or  dispose  of  any 
property  without  authority  of  law. 

There  shall  be  an  executive  committee  of  which  the  Governor,  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  State  Treasurer  are  ex-officio  members, 
and  take  care  that  the  interests  of  the  state  are  protected. 

The  Society  may,  on  advice  of  its  finance  committee,  sell  or  con- 
vey real  estate. 

Wis.  stats,,  sec.  374,  p.  327. 
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Officers  of;  salaries  paid  out  of  general  fund;  binding. 

The  Society  shall  have  a'  secretary  at  $2,000  annually,"  a  librarian 
at  $1,600  annually;   may  employ  assistant  librarian  not  over 
$1,200  annually. 
Reports,  newspaper  file,  circulars,  blank  periodicals  and  labels  may 

be  bound  at  state  expense. 
(Other  salaries  and  expenses  are  paid  out  of  funds  in  possession 
of  the  Society  which  the  state  auditor  does  not  pass  upon.) 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  375,  p.  327;  sec.  170,  p.  261. 

Printing  for  Historical  Society, 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  the  collections  of  the  Society 

shall  be  printed  not  to  exceed  500  pages  and  shall  be  bound  in 

cloth. 
One  thousand  two  hundred  copies  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings 

of  the  Society  shall  be  printed. 
The  commissioners  may  authorize  the  printing  of  such  special 

class  catalogues  as  the  library  committee  of  such  Society  shall 

deem  essential. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  340,  p.  316. 

Duties  of  Society;  appropriation. 

'  1.  To  collect  book,s,  maps,  charts  and  other  papers  and  materials 
illustrative  of  this  state  and  the  west. 

2.  To  procure  narratives  from  early  pioneers. 

3.  To  procure  facts  and  statements  as  herein  set  forth. 

4.  To  purchase  books,  maps,  charts  and  materials  as  herein  pro- 

vided. 

5.  To  bind  books,  documents  and  newspaper  files  containing  legal 

notices. 

6.  To  catalogue  entire  collections. 

7.  To  publish  biennially  a  report  of  collections  and  other  matters. 

8.  To  keep  its  rooms  open  reasonable  hours  for  reception  of  state's 

citizens. 
The  state  appropriation  is  $15,000  annually  from  the  general  fund. 
The  executive  committee  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  the 
manner  of  expenditure  of  the  money  so  appropriated  and  re- 
port in  detail  to  the  Governor. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  376,  p.  327. 

Appropriates  $5,000  annually  to  the  Society  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  periodicals,  maps,  etc. 
Ch.  155,   L.  1901. 

Historical  reports,  I 

The  reports  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  secretary  of  said  Society. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  361,  p.  323. 
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Postage, 

The  Society  shall  be  furnished  with  postage  and  stamped  envelopes 
for  official  correspondence. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  169,  p.  258. 

Stationery. 

It  shall  be  furnished  with  necessary  stationery  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Property. 
Wis.  stats.,  st'c.  290,  p.  301. 

Meetings. 

The  State  Historical  Society  may  provide  for  annual  or  other  meet- 
tings  of  officers  or  representatives  of  such  auxiliary  society, 
at  times  and  places  to  be  fixed  by  its  Society. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  376e,  p.  329. 

Reports  of  local  societies. 

Any  local  society  may  make  a  report  of  its  work  annually  to  the 
State  Society,  which,  or  portions  of,  may  be  included  in  the 
publications  of  said  State  Society,  and  upon  application  of  any 
auxiliary  society  the  State  Society  may  become  custodian  of 
the  records  of  such  society. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  376c,  p.  328. 


DISBURSKMENTS   OF  TIIK   STATE   ON   ACCOUNT   OF  THE   STATE 
IIISTOlilCAL  SOCIETY 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  20,  1900. 

State  appropriation,  transferred  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society $5.000  00 

Salaries   4,800  00 

•  Etchings  and  printing,   including  co.«5t  of  paper  and  waste,   per  report 

ComniisH  oners  Trintlug   4,45191 

Postage  and  P.  O.  l>ox  rent  401  00 

Teleplione  and  telegrams  67  44 

Expressage  150  26 

Stationery,  per  report  Superinten4lcnt   I*ul>iic  Property 156  64 

Expenses  of  removal  to  new  building  (Ch.  204,  L.   1899) 835  92 

Total  •IIS  ,863  17 

Pages  176,  488  and  500  in  the  report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  end- 
ing Sept.  30,  1900. 

•This  does  not  Include  payments  made  out  of  funds  which  have  been  entirely 
under  control  of  the  Society. 
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FREE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION". 

Note. — This  CommiBsion  is  embraced  within  the  provisions  of  the 
centralized  accounting  contemplated  by  Ch.  433,  L  1901.  See 
ante,  p.  368. 

How  constituted;  officers;  appropriation. 

Two  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  President  o£  the 
University,  State  Superintendent  and  the  secretary  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  shall  constitute  a  state  library  commission. 
They  shall  be  appointed  for  five  years  and  vacancies  shall  be 
filled  by  the  Governor  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  officers  of 
the  board  shall  be  a  chairman,  elected  from  their  own  num- 
ber, for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  a  secretary  not  from  their 
own  number,  to  be  appointed  by  the  commission  and  who  shall 
serve  at  the  will  of  the  commission.  Commission  may  also 
engage  other  clerks  and  such  assistants  as  may  be  required. 
The  commission  shall  give  advice  to  all  free  libraries  and  to 
all  communities  which  may  propose  to  establish  them.  No 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  receive  compensation  but 
shall  be  reimbursed  actual  and  necessary  expenses  in  travel- 
ing. There  Is  annually  appropriated  to  the  Commission  $7,500 
and  any  balance  not  expended  In  any  one  year  may  be  added 
to  the  expenditure  for  any  ensuing  year. 

Wis.  StatB.,  sec.  373a,  p.  326,  as  amended  by  ch.  161,  L.  1^. 

This  act  appropriates  $1,500  to  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
special  cataloguing  public  documents. 

Ch.  168,  L.  1901. 

Office;  printing. 

The  Commission  shall  be  allowed  a  suitable  office  In  the  capltol  or 
Historical  Library  building,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
audit  the  certified  bills  of  the  Ck)mmisslon,  and  the  state 
printer  shall  print  such  circulars,  labels  and  blanks  as  may 
be  required. 

Wis.  stats.,  see.  373b,  p.  326.  ^ 

The  report  of  the  Commission  shall  be  limited  to  fifty  (50)  pages. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  335b,  p.  314. 
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Tft  condt^t  summer  school. 

The  Free  Library  hereby  has  the  power  to  conduct  a  summer 
school  of  library  science  In  connection  with  the  summer  school 
of  the  U.  of  W.,  and  to  hold  librarians*  institutes  in  various 
parts  of  the  state. 

Ch.  161,  sec.  1,  p.  236,  L.  1899. 

Postage;  stationery. 

It  shall  be  furnished  with  necessary  postage  and  stationery.   .  . 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  169,  p.  268;  sec.  290,  p.  301. 

This  act  provides  for  the  cataloguing  and  distribution  of  public 
documents  and  adds  to  the  Stats,  the  new  sections,  373c,  373d, 
373e,  373f,  373g,  373hv  3731. 
Ch.  168,  JL  1901. 

This  act  defines  the  duty  of  the  Commission  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  the  public  documents  of  the  state  to  libraries 
throughout  the  state,  and  to  keep  on  file  for  the  use  of  the  leg- 
islature, state  depaHments,  etc.,  a  working  library  of  public 
documents  co-operating  with  the  State  Historical  Society,  as 
herein  provided. 

The  Commission  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  free 
libraries. 

Ch.  96,  L.  1901. 


DISBURSBMENTS  ON   ACCOUNT  OF  THE   FREE   LIBRARY   COMMISSION 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Salaries   and   travellnj?   expenses    $6,880  80 

Merchandise   and   books    665  70 

Postage  and  P.  O.  box  rent  382  90 

Telegrams  and  expressage  92  52 

.Printing  and  binding,   including  cost  of  paper  and  waste,   per  report 

Commissioners  Printing  586  40 

Cartage  and  lumber 89  17 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property 54  07 

Total    $8,75156 

Pages  177/  488  and  600  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year 
endhiig  Sept.  30.  1900. 
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GEOLOGICAL  AND  NATUKAL  HISTORY  SURVEY. 

By  this  law  of  1897  there  is  constituted  a  geological  and  natural 
history  survey  of  the  state. 

Ch.  297,  sees.  1-6,  pp.  6S7,  6S8,  63. 

Object. 

The  completion  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  state,  and  especially 
the  examination  of  rocks,,  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  Of 
iron  ores,  building  stones  and  other  valuable  mineral  products, 
and  in  reference  to  their  value  as  material  for  road  construc- 
tion. 

A  study  of  the  soils  of  the  state. 

A  study  of  the  plants  of  the  state  and  especially  of  the  forests  with 
reference  to  their  cultivation  and  preservation. 

A  study  of  the  animal  life  of  the  state  and  especially  the  occurrence, 
distribution  and  production  of  fish  in  th^  lakes  and  streams  of 
the  state  and  a  study  of  foods  and  energies  of  fish. 

The  preparation  of  an  account  of  the  physical  geography  and  nat- 
ural history  of  the  state,  in  such  form  as  to  serve  as  manuals 
for  the  public  schools,  and  of  special  reports  of  economic  im- 
portance. The  completion  of  the  topographic  map  of  the  state 
begun  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  but  no  money  shall  be 
expended  for  topography  unless  an  equivalent  amount  be  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose  in  the  state  by  the  U.  S.  government. 

This  survey  shall  be  governed  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  con- 
sisting of  the  Governor,  State  Superintendent,  President  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  President  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Fisheries  and  the  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence and  Arts. 

The  Commissioners  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  places  as  they  may 
prescribe.  A  majority  is  a  quorum.  They  receive  no  compensa- 
tion, but  each  shall  be  reimbursed  their  actual  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Their  oflScers  shall  be  as  their  by-laws  prescribe. 

They  have  general  charge  of  the  survey  and  appoint  a  superintend- 
ent and  such  assistants  as  they  deem  necessary. 

They  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  all  persons  employed  and  re- 
move them  at  pleasure. 
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They  shall  prepare  a  report  before  the  meeting  of  each  legislature, 
showkig  progress  and  condition  of  survey,  an  account  of 
money  spent,  together  with  such  other  information  as  herein 
required. 

If  approved  by  the  Commissioners  special  reports  of  the  superin- 
tendent shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Printing,  who  may  have  them  published  as  reports,  as  bulletins 
of  the  University,  or  in  the  transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  Arts.  If  published  as  independent  re- 
ports, the  Commissioners  of  Printing  shall  decide  as  to  the 
number  of  copies.  Five  copies  of  each  report  shall  be  delivered 
to  each  member  of  the  legislature. 

The  Commissioners  shall  be  furnished  with  all  necessary  postage 
and  stationery. 

The  remainder  of  the  independent  reports  may  be  sold  by  the  Com- 
missioners as  the  interest  of  the  state  and  science  demands. 

After  material  collected  shall  have  served  the  purpose  of  the  survey, 
It  shall  be  distributed  to  the  University,  the  colleges  of  the 
state,  the  state  normal  schools  and  the  free  high  schools  of 
the  state  under  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  education  in  the 
state. 

There  is  annually  appropriated  for  two  years  to  the  Commissioners 
$5,000,  the  first  appropriation  to  be  paid  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  (1897). 

This  act  appropriates  $5,000  annually  to  this  survey. 

Ch.  375.  L.  1901. 

The  Wisconsin  statutes  of  1898  contain  no  reference  to  this 
Commission  for  the  reason  that  the  revisers  considered  its  work 
done. 


DISBURSEMENTS  TO   THE   GEOLOClTCAL   AND   NATURAL   HISTORY 

SURVEY 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Snlarfes.  serrlces  and  expenses;  in  traveling  $8,988  10 

Merchandise,  drayage  and   freight   1,650  62 

Maps,  piates,  etc 2,900  76 

Expressnge    427  80 

Printing,   including  cost   of  paper  and   waste,   per  report   CommisHion- 
ers  Printing  4.074  11 

Totai    118,041  39 

Pages  177,  178  and  488  of  the  report  of  the  Seeretary  of  State  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 
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SUPEKINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  officer  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  of  any  other  official  of  the  state.  He  has 
charge  of  the  capitol  grounds,  capitol  buildings  and  personal 
property  connected  therewith  belonging  to  the  state,  also  the 
executive  grounds,  residence  and  personal  property  therein  con- 
tained. 

He  is  charged  with  the  purchase  of  stationery  for  the  state 
officials  and  departments  and  distribution  thereof  to  the  legis- 
lature and  various  officials  of  the  capitol  building. 

His  appointments  are  largely  employed  for  the  general  good 
of  all  state  business  done  in  the  capitol  building.  Employes  in 
his  own  department  are  limited  to  a  chief  clerk  and  messen- 
.ger. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 

Appointment,  ternfiy  oath,  bond. 

He  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  term  commencing  at  same  time 
as  elective  state  officers,  continuing  two  years  and  until  suc- 
cessor qualifies  unless  sooner  removed.    Governor  shall  fill*  any 
vacancy  for  balance  of  term. 
Before  entering  upon  duties  he  shall  take  required  oath  and  give 
$15,000  bond  with  four  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  (Jovernor. 
Bond  and  oath  to  be  deposited  in  the  executive  office. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  286.  d-  299. 
Samyf. 

His  salary  shall  be  $2,000,  including  his  services  as  purchasing 
agent. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  170,  p.  260. 
What  to  have  charge  of. 

He  has  charge  of  capitol  and  public  grounds,  executive  residence, 
movable  state  property  not  by  law  in  charge  of  some  other 
officer.  He  shall  not  interfere  with  rooms  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  legislature  while  so  occupied.  This  act  authorizes  the 
superintendent  in  connection  with  repairing  the  capitol  build- 
ing for  which  is  appropriated  $8,000. 


Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  287,  p.  299. 
Ch.  350,  L.  1901. 
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Provides  for  changes  in  the  capitol  building  for  the  convenience  of 
the  legislature. 

(^h.  452.  L.  1901. 

Appoiniments  he  may  make;  salaries;  improvements  and  purchases. 

He  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  appoint: 

An  assistant  clerk,  at  $1,400  annually,  and  employ — 

One  chief  engineer,  at  $1,200  annually. 

One  assistant  engineer,  at  $1,080  annually. 

One  second  assistant  engineer,  at  $960  annually. 

One  state  carpenter,  at  $1,000  annually. 

One  assistant  carpenter,  at  $900  annually. 

One  second  assistant  carpenter,  $780  annually. 

Two  firemen,  at  $780,  each,  annually. 

One  painter,  at  $900  annually. 

One  assistant  painter,  at  $780  annually. 

One  gas  fitter  and  plumber,  $840  annually. 

One  receiving  and  shipping  clerk,  at  $900. 

Eight  policemen  at  $744,  each,  annually. 

Two  nightwatchmen,  at  $744,  each,  annually. 

One  elevator  operator,  at  $744  annually. 

Twelve  janitors  at  $744,  each,  annually. 

One  carpetman,  at  $744  annually. 

One  cuspidor  cleaner  at  $660  annually. 

Fourteen  regular  laborers,  at  $660,  each,  annually. 

Five  scrub  women,  at  $1.25  per  day  when  employed. 

One  stenographer  for  his  own  office  at  $720  annually;  for  his  own 

and  Railroad  Commissioner's  office. 

WJ.s.    stats.,   aev.   288,    p.   300;   kpc.   270,   p.   260,   amcndod   by   eh.   418, 
L.   190h 

He  may  employ  additional  help  not  to  exceed  $6,000  per  year. 

Ch.  419,   L.  1901. 

He  shall  keep  the  capitol,  grounds  and  executive  residence  in  proper 
condition,  make  improvements  authorized  by  law  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Governor,  purchase  all  supplies,  except  stationery, 
and  furniture,  fixtures,  required  for  state  use  in  and  about  the 
capitol.  When  the  purchase  of  furniture  exceeds  $100  he  shall 
receive  three  proposals  and  let  to  low^est  bidder. 

Stationery,  proposals  and  contract  for. 

He  shall  provide  for  inspection,  samples  of  necessary  stationery, 
and  furnish  Bperimens  thereof  to  prospective  bidders  for  fur- 
nishing such  stationery. 

.  y7 
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Advertise  for  proposals  for  stationery,  two  papers  each  in  Madison, 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  weekly  for  four  weeks,  and  let  the  con- 
tract to  the  lowest  bidder  furnishing  satisfactory  security. 

Preference  shall  be  given  to  a  state  bidder,  if  cost  is  as  low  as 
others. 

Purchase  of  stationery  shall  be  within  appropriation,  and  an  item- 
ized bill  therefor  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Wl8.  stats.,  Rfc.  289,  p.  30O. 

Btationerpy  who  entitled  to. 

He  shall  have  charge  of  and  distribute  state  stationery,  charge  him- 
self with  its  actual  cost;  keep  ^separate  accounts  with  each 
oflacer,  body  or  institution  to  whom  furnished;  furnish  station- 
ery as  provided  by  law  to  the  legislature  and  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  to  the  following  officers  for  their  offices  on  writ- 
ten order: 

To  Governor  or  private  secretary. 

Secretary  of  State  or  his  assistant. 

Chief  clerk  of  land  office. 

State  Treasurer  or  his  assistant. 

Treasury  Agent. 

Attorney  General  or  assistant. 

State  Superintendent  or  assistant 

Clerk  of  Supreme  Court. 

Secretary  or  Librarian  of  State  Historical  Society. 

Adjutant  General  or  assistant. 

Quartermaster  General  or  assistant. 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture. 
'  Railroad  Commissioner  or  deputy. 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Control. 

State  Librarian. 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Property. 
.    Dairy  and  Pood  Commissioner. 

Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 

State  Fish  and  Game  Warden. 

Secretary  of  Free  Library  Commission. 

Pank  Examiner  or  his  deputy, 
wis.   Stats.,  st'c.  290,  p.  301. 

Conmissioners  of  Taxation. 

Ch.  206.  I..  1899. 

No  clerk  or  any  state  officer,  or  any  department  of  the  state,  shall 
he  permitted  to  receive  any  stationery  unless  on  a  written 
order  of  some  of  the  persons  above  described. 
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Hew  stationery  charged;  report. 

He  shall  charge  to  each  state  officer,  to  supreme  court,  to  the  leg- 
islature and  to  every  other  officer  and  institution  all  stationery 
furnished  at  the  cost  price  of  the  same,  and  he  shall  annually, 
on  Sept.  30,  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  affairs  of  his 
office.      ♦    ♦   .♦ 

He  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  duplicate  of  report  herein 
provided,  and  the  Siecretary  shall  cause  a  summary  of  it  to  be 
published  in  connection  with  his  biennial  report. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  291,  p.  301. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,   L.  1901. 

Stationery;  provision  exclusive. 

He  shall  furnish  at  the  opening  of  every  session  of  the  legislature 
stationery  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  to  the  chief  clerks,  upon 
their  written  request,  specifying  the  quantity  and  kinds  re- 
quired and  the  purpose,  as  much  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
business  of  the  legislature. 
No  other  stationery  than  is  above  provided  for  shall  be  furnished 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  legislature  except  pursuant  to  law. 
Wis.  Stats.,  soc.  114,  p.  236;  8<c.  115.  p.  236. 

This  act  appropriates  $8,000  for  the  purchase  of  stationery  for  the 
state  officers  of  departments  for  the  years  1901  and  1902. 

Ch.  216,   L.   1901. 

Postage. 

He  is  entitled  to  necessary  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes 
for  the  use  of  his  department  for  official  correspondence, 
wis.  stats.,  sec.  169,  p.  258. 

Purchases,  who  to  make. 

The  Superintendent  only  shall  purchase  for  the  state  stationery  to 
be  used  about  the  state  offices  or  institutions,  by  which  law  he 
is  authorized  to  furnish,  or  contract  for  the  state  fuel,  fixtures, 
carpets,  furniture,  gas  or  other  article  or  thing  to  be  used  in 
man  about  the  capitol,  executive  residence  or  public  grounds, 
man  about  the  capitol,  executive  residence  or  public  grounds. 
All  claims  and  demands  for  payment  from  the  state  on  such  ac- 
count shall,  when  presented  for  payment,  be  accompanied  with 
a  certificate  of  said  Superintendent. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  292,  p.  301. 
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Supreme  court  reports  and  digest. 

He  shall  purcltiase  so  many  copies  of  the  Wisconsin  Digest  of  Re- 
iser ts,  and  such  volumes  of  reports  as  may  be  required  to  com- 
plete such  sets  as  may  be  called  for  to  supply  new  courts  and 
counties  and  also  such  reports  as  may  be  required  by  state 
librarian  to  make"  exchanges  with  other  states  and  territories. 
Wis.  Statflf.,  8P0.  292rt,  p.  302. 

Claims,  how  made  and  paid. 

All  claims  and  demands  against  the  state  under  the  provisions  of 
thfs  chapter,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  required  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  certified  to  as  correct  and  necessary  by  the  said 
Superintendent  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  state  treasury.  • 

Wis.   stats.,  sor.  293,  p.  302. 

Sale  of  unused  property. 

At  his  request  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer 
shall  examine  any  chattel  property  not  in  use  at  any  time,  and 
they  shall  direct  sale  or  disposal  of  same, 
wis.  Stats.,  sec.  294,  p.  302. 

Proceeds  of  sale. 

He  shall  pay  the  money  received  for  property  disposed  of  under  the 
preceding  section  to  the  Treasurer,  and  his  receipt  duly  counter- 
signed, together  with  a  copy  of  the  order  of  sale  and  an  account 
of  sale,  approved  by  the  board,  shall  be  the  voucher  for  the 
Superintendent  representing  the  articles  sold. 
Wis.  stats.,   sec.  295,  p.  G02. 

Delivery  and  custody  of  paper. 

All  paper  purchased  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
by  him  delivered  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property  who 
shall,  upon  receipting  for  it,  be  custodian,  and  shall  issue  it  to 
the  StaU-  Printer  upon  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Wis.  StatH.,  sec.  310.  p.  307. 

Distribution  of  reports. 

The  transactions  and  reports  provided  for  in  section  335e,  page  315, 

shall  be  distributed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property  as 

follows : 
Each  member  of  the  legislature,  15  copies. 
State  Historical  Society,  50  copies. 
Each  county  agricultural  society  and  district  industrial  association, 

which  embraces  two  or  more  counties  and  furnishes  the  State 

Board  of  Agriculture  copy  of  its  proceeding,  10  copies, 
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Each  of  the  societies  and  the  board  therein  named,  50  copies  each 
of  the  transactions  of  the  others. 

Library  of  the  University  and  each  elective  state  ofllcer,  25  copies. 

Superintendent  of  agricultural  institutes,  50  copies. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Property,  10  copies. 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  10  copies. 

Adjutant  General,  10  copies. 

Quaarter master  General,  10  copies. 

State  Board  of  Health,  10  copies. 

Each  public  library,  2  copies. 

Each  normal  school,  2  copies. 

Each  charitable,  reformatory  and  penal  institution,  1  copy. 

The  remaining  copies  shall  be  delivered  to  said  board  and  the  re- 
spective societies  for  distribution  by  the  proper  oflScers. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  336,  p.  315. 

Custodian  of  public  documents  and  supreme  court  reports. 

All  public  documents  and  supreme  court  reports  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  receipted  for  by  him,  and  he  shall 
deliver  the  same  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property,  who 
shall  be  custodian  thereof  and  shall  distribute  the  same  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law,  keeping  such  records  as  shall  be  nec- 
essary to  show  the  number,  date  and  to  whom  such  documents 
were  delivered. 

Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  348,   p.  320. 

To  procure  seal  fpr  supreme  court  when  required. 
Wis.  stats.,   sec.  2415,   p.  1741. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Property  shall  deliver  to  the  state 
librarian  as  many  copies  of  supreme  court  reports,  legislative 
journals,  laws  and  documents  as  may  be  required  for  purposes 
specified  in  sees.  352  and  372-7  of  Wis.  Stats. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  349,  p.  320. 

Laws,  etc.,  for  members  and  officers  of  legislature. 

He  shall  send,  as  soon  as  issued,  at  state  expense,  one  copy  of  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly  journals,  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the  public 
documents,  and  of  the  laws,  to  each  member  of  the  legislature 
which  enacted  such  laws,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  which  such 
journals  are  the  records,  and  also  one  ool)y  of  each  of  the  above 
to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  chief  clerk  and  sergeant-at- 
arms  of  each  house. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  350,  p.  320. 

How  distribution  of  Blue  Book  is  to  be  made. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  121,  p.  237. 
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Documents  for  institutions,  etc. 

One  copy  each  of  all  documents  published  by  the  state  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  several  state  institutions,  State  University  and 
normal  schools,  and  also  to  each  college,  incorporated  academy 
and  literary  Institution  of  Wisconsin  having  a  library  of  300 
volumes. 
The  several  state  officers  shall  be  furnished  with  such  documents  as 
may  be  necessary  for  their  respective  offices. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  351,  p.  321. 

For  the  legislature. 

There  shall  be  delivered  to  the  legislature  for  use  of  the  members 
the  number  of  copies  of  the  reports  of  state  offic*ers,  depart- 
ments and  boards  herein  specified. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  353,  p.  321. 

Bound  documents. 

The  Su]^rintendent  shall  distribute  one  copy  of  the  bound  volumes 
of  public  documents  to  each  state  Institution  and  to  each  county 
clerk  and  one  to  each  free  high  school. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  354,  p.  321. 

Distribution  of  session  laws. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  355.  p.  322. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Property  shall  have  one  copy  of  the 
laws,  and  such  further  copies  as  shall  be  necessary  for  trans- 
action of  business. 

Ch.  351,   L.  1899,  sec.  9,  p.  651. 

Distribution  of  supreme  court  reports. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  357,  p.  322. 

Duty  of  county  clerk. 

Each  county  clerk  shall  notify  the  Superintendent  of  the  number 
of  officers  in  his  county  entitled  to  receive  copy  of  the  laws. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  359,  p.  323. 

Sale  of  documents,  etc. 

The  Superintendent  may  sell  to  any  citizen  of  Wisconsin  a  copy 
of  each  publication  printed  by  State  Printer  at  the  cost  price 
and  he  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  such  sales  and  pay 
the  amount  into  the  state  treasury  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  360,  p.  323. 
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Reports  of  Academy  of  Sciences^  etc. 

Distributions  of  the  transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts 
and  Letters. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  366,  p.  323. 

Distribution,  expenses  of. 

Provision  made  for  distribution  of  boolts  and  pacltages  too  large  or 
cost  too  much  to  be  sent  by  mail. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  366,  p    323. 

Office  supplies. 

He  shall  furnish  postage,  stationery  and  office  supplies  to  the  tax 
commission. 

Ch.  206,  L.  1899,  sec.  8,  p.  343. 

Distribution  of  books. 

At  the  opening  of  each  regular  session  of  the  legislature  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall   deliver  to  the   Superintendent  of  Public 
Property  137  copies  of  the  Blue  Book  who  shall  then  distribute 
the  same  to  the  members  and  elective  officers  thereof, 
wis.  Stats.,  SQQ.  121,  p.  237. 

He  shall  procure  the  supreme  court  seal. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2415,  p.  1741. 

Injury  to  capitol,  park,  etc.;  arrest;  killing  dogs;  his  duty  regard- 
ing. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  4444,  p.  2704. 

He  is  authorized  by  these  acts  to  suitably  furnish  the  new  commit- 
tee rooms  for  the  legislature  and  provide  new  chairs  for  the 
Senate. 

Ch.  1,  5,   L.  1901. 

He  shall  provide  a  Memorial  Hall  to  be  located  in  rooms  204,  205, 
and  207  in  the  capitol  building  to  be  dedicated  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  Wisconsin  regiments  in  the  civil  war. 

Provision  is  made  in  this  act  at  state  expense  of  pens,  ink,  station- 
ery and  other  supplies  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  G.  A.  R.  A 
janitor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  whose  duty  shall  be 
to  take  proper  care  of  the  said  rooms  and  said  janitor  shall  be 
paid  by  the  state. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  return  of  the  battle  flags  to  the  capitol 
and  for  properly  labelling  each  flag  or  banYier  and  a  concise 
history  placed  thereon. 

$15,000  is  appropriated  by  this  act. 
Ch.  125,  L.  1901. 
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This  act  authorizes  him  to  contract  for  telephone  and  telegraph 
service  for  the  use  and  business  of  the  state. 

Ch.  158.  L.  1901. 

Section  373fe'  oontained  in  this  act  directs  the  Superintendent  to 
furnish  tlie  free  library  commission  with  necessary  cards,  shelv- 
ing, library  cases  and  other  supplies. 

Ch.  168,  L.  1901. 

He  shall  provide  the  Superintendent  of  Inspectors  of  Illuminating 
Oils  with  necessary  instruments  and  apparatus  for  examining 
oils,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  general  fund. 
Ch.  4^,  L.  1901. 


DISBURSEMENTS  ON  ACCOl'NT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 

PROPERTY 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30.  1900. 

Sahirles  of  sixty-nine  (69)  officials  and  employees  $52,305  25 

Salaries  of  twenty  (20)  and  services  of  eight  (8)  persons .'...    8.282  76 

Total  wages,  salaries  and  services  60,588  01 

Printing,   Including  cost  of  paper  and   waste,   per  report   Commission- 
ers Printing   44  70 

Postage  and  P.  O.  box  rent  194  00 

Telephone  and  telegrams   iS  82 

Expressage  289  07 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property    9107 

Incidental  expenses  and  repair  of  closets   19,392  52 

Cost  of  fuel  and  advertising  for  bids  3,303  09 

Cost  of  electric  light  and  gas  3,161  10 

Total  , $87,112  38 

Pages  179,  184,  191,  488  and  500  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary'  of  State  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 
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WISCONSIN  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

The  legislature  of  1901,  by  chapter  228,  repealed  chapter 
200  of  the  laws  of  1899  which  repealed  chapter  34  of  the  Wis- 
consin statutes  of  1898.  In  a  compilation  of  this  character  it 
has  not  been  thought  wise  to  incorporate  the  details  of  the  duties 
of  the  governor,  adjutant  general,  quartermaster  general  and 
other  officers  of  the  guard. 

If  more  specific  information,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  executive  is  desired,  the  act  itself 
which  is  issued  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  adjutant  general  should 
be  consulted. 


WISCONSIN  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Adjutant  General  and  Quartermaster  General  departments. 

The  Wisconsin  National  Guard  consists  of  not  over  40.  companies 
of  infantry,  one  battery  of  artillery,  one  troop  of  cavalry,  an 
Adjutant  General  department,  a  Quartermaster  and  ordnance 
department,  a  subsistence  department,  a  medical  department,  a 
pay  department  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  required. 
Ch.  228.  L.  1901. 

Military  Staff. 

The  military  staff  appointed  by  the  Governor  is  as  follows: 
One  Adjutant  General,  with  rank  of  Brigadier  General. 
One  Quartermaster  General,  with  rank  of  Brigadier  G'^neral. 
One  Surgeon  General,  with  rank  of  Brigadier  General. 
One  assistant  adjutant  general,  with  rank  of  Colonel. 
One  inspector  of  small  arms  practice,  with  rank  of  Colonel. 
Five  aides-de-camp. 

One  Quartermaster,  with  rank  of  Major. 
One  Paymaster,  with  rank  of  Major. 
One  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  with  rank  of  Captain. 
One  additional  paymaster,  with  rank  of  Captain. 
And  such  other  officers  as  he  may  require.    Each  of  the  staff  must 
have  had  previous  military  experience. 
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The  Adjutant  General  is  chief  of  staff  and  Inspector  General,  with 
an  office  fn  the  capitol.  He  has  charge  of  all  military  records, 
correspondence  and  documents  net  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
Governor  or  Quartermaster  General.  He  shall  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor Oct.  1,  each  even-numbered  year,  setting  forth  the  num- 
ber and  condition  of  the  guard.  An  additional  report  is  pro- 
vided by  this  act  to  be  made  to  the  Governor  each  odd-numbered 
year.  He  shall  transmit  annual  returns  to  the  President  re- 
quired by  U.  S.  laws  and  furnish  the  Governor  a  copy  thereof. 
He  shall  assist  Wisconsin  claimants  in  attaining  pensions,  boun- 
ty or  back  pay,  acting  as  attorney  of  record  for  them,  for 
which  service  neither  he  nor  his  clerks  shall  have  any  compen- 
sation. 

Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

He  shall  pass  upon  all  military  accounts  (which  shall  also  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  be  fore. payment)  and  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  all  books,  blanks  and  forms  required  by  the  W.  N.  G. 

The  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing  shall  print,  and  Adjutant 
General  shall  distribute,  1,000  copies  of  the  annual  convention 
of  National  Guard  officers. 

The  Adjutant  General  may  purchase  traveling  libraries  of  military 
text  books  for  each  regiment. 

The  Quartermaster  General  is  Commissary  General  and  chief  of 
ordnance,  with  an  office  in  the  capitol.  His  bond  is  |20,000  with 
sureties  approved  by  the  Governor.  He  has  charge  of  all  Quar- 
lermaster  stores,  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  money  and 
property  belonging  to  the  state.  He  has  charge  of  all  military 
property  and  must  preserve  and  account  for  same  and  for 
moneys  received  and  expended  in  such  manner  as  the  Governor 
may  direct.  He  shall  report  Oct.  1  each  even-numbered  year 
to  the  Governor. 

Provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Governor  before 
Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

He  may  make  contracts  for  troops,  arms,  etc.,  stores  and  other  prop- 
erty under  the  direction  of  the  Governor. 

Compensation  of  Adjutant  General  is  $2,000  annually  and  necessary 
expenses,  not  exceeding  $500  annually;  assistant  adjutant  gen- 
eral. $1,400  annually;  clerk  and  stenographer,  $1,200  annually; 
bookkeeper,  $840  annually;  pension  clerk,  $1,380  annually; 
Quartermaster  General,  $1,000  annually;  Assistant  Quartermast- 
er General,  $1,400  annually;  quartermaster  clerk,  $1,200  an- 
nually. 

Wifif.  Stats.,  sec.  170,  p.  261. 
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The  following  is  a  subject  index  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
Wisconsin  National  Guard: 

Organization  of  militia. 

Ch.  228,  sees.  1,  24,  29.  L.  1901. 
Military  staff  of  Governor. 

Ch.  228.  8ec-8.  2,  3.   L.  1901. 

General  powers  and  duties  of  Adjutant  General. 
Reports. 

Ch.  228,  see.  4.  L.  1901. 

Adjutant  General  in  charge  of  military  accounts.     (This  section  to 
be  construed  in  connection  with  ch.  433  of  L.  1901.) 
Ch.  228,  sec.  5,  L.  1901. 

He  may  procure  from  the  Commissioners  of  Printing  printed  copies 
of  report  of  National  Guard  convention. 
Ch.  228,  SCO.  6.  L.  1901. 

He  may  procure  traveling  libraries. 
Ch.  228,  sec.  7,  L.  1901. 

He  shall  assist  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  preparation  of  blanks 
and  instructions  for  enrollment  of  those  liable  to  military  duty 
when  census  is  taken. 

Ch.  228.   sec.  8.   L.  1901. 

Quartermaster  General.    General  powers  and  duties. 
Bond. 

Ch.  228,  sec.  9,  L.  1901. 

His  accounts ;  how  kept.    Reports.    Subsistence. 

Ch.  228,  sees.  10,  16.  1..  1901. 

Arms  and  ordnance  stores  and  supplies;  issue  of. 

Ch.  228.  sees.  11.  13,  L.  1901. 

Transportation  to  ofllcers. 
Ch.  228,  sec.  12,  L.  1901. 

Labor  on  military  reservation;  provision  for;  issue  of. 
Ch.  228,  sec.  14,  T^  1901. 
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Custody  of  flags  and  colors. 

Ch.  228,  sec.  15.  I..  1901. 

Medical    department;    how    organized;    oflScefs    of;    powers    and 
duties  of  officers.    Examination  fees. 
Ch.  228,  sees.  17-22,  L.  1901. 

Pay  department.     Paymaster;   powers  and  duties.     Provisions  af- 
fecting them. 

Ch.  228,  sec.  23,  L.  1901. 

Officers;  powers,  duties,  compensation,  penalties. 
Ch.  228,  sees.  30-47,  L.  1901. 

Enlisted  men.    Enlistments  and  re-enlistments.    Terms;  pay,  dis- 
charge. 

Ch.  228,  sees.  48-51.  L.  1901. 

Company,  band,  troop  and  battery. 

Ch.  228,  sees.  54^1.  L.  1901.. 

Encampments;  provisions  for. 
Ch.  228,  sees.  62-66,  L.  1901. 

Rules  of  discipline. 

Ch.  228,  sees.  66-75,  L.  1901. 

This  act  permits  the  use  of  money  received  from  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment for  improvements  on  the  state  military  reservation  at 
Camp  Douglas. 
Ch.  62.  L.  1901. 

Authorizes  counties  and  cities  to  erect  armories  for  the  use  of  the 
W.  N.  G. 

Ch.  241,  L.  1901. 
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DISBURSEMENTS   ON    ACCOUNT    OF   THE   WISCONSIN    NATIONAL 

GUARD. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Department  of  Adjutant  (Jeneral: 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  $8,943  07 

Merchandise 40  25 

l*rinting,  including  cost  of  paper  and  waste,  per  report  Commis«:on- 

ers  Printing  446  14 

Teleplione  and  telegrams  122  31 

Postage  and  P.  O.  1)0X  rent  T73  50 

Expressage  .   77  37 

Payment  of  troops  in  camp,  uniS'orm  fund,  armory  rent  and  "com- 
pany  commanders*'    78,423  91 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Pulilic  I*roperly  128  91 

Total  $88,755  46 

Pages  184.  188,  488  and  500  in  tlie  report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State  for  tlie  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Department  of  Quartermaster  (Jeneral: 

SaiariesT,  services  and  traveling  expenses  $5,574  00 

Printing,  including  cost  of  paper  and  waste,  per  report  Comm'ssion- 

ers  of  Printing  201  34 

Telegrams  and  postage  116  37 

Freight   3,068  59 

Transportation  8,388  14 

Expressage , 99  15 

Uniforms  and  other  clothing  9,716  71 

Lumber  and  insurance,  and  merchandise  and  services  of  surgeons..  1,787  54 

Bui,iding  telephone  line  and  miscellaneous  expenditure 3.225  99 

Statlonerj',  per  report  Superintendent  I*ul)lic  Property 13  82 

Total  $32,201  6 J 

Pages  188.  190.  4^8  and  500  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 
Total  of  W.  N.  G.  for  the  year,  $120,957.11. 


DISBURSEMENTS  ON    ACCOUNT   OF   THE   SPANISH  AMERICAN    WAR 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Adjutant  General's  department: 

Services  at  (^amp  Ilarvey $125  73 

Quartermaster  (Jenerai's  department: 

Services  at  Camp  Harvey  6  15 

Total  $1?1  8i 

U.  S.  war  claims,  1861-1865: 

Per  diem  and  expenses   $965  66 

Page  190  in   the  report  of  the   Secretary  of  State   for  the  year  ending   Sept. 
30.  1900. 
Total  d'?)l>ursements,  $122,(^4.65. 
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ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AN1>  SCIENCES. 

Report  of. 

There  shall  be  printed  biennially  by  the  State  Printer  in  pamphlet 
form  2,000  copies  of  the  transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  uniform  in  style  with  the  volumes  hereto- 
fore printed  for  said  society. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  341,  p.  317,  amended  by  eh.  197,  L.  1901. 

Distribution  of  reports. 

One  copy  of  the  transactions  shall  be  distributed  to  each  member  of 
the  legislature,  one  copy  to  the  librarian  of  each  institution.  100 
copies  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  100  copies  to  the  State 
Historical  Society,  100  copies  to  the  State  University  and  the 
remainder  to  the  Academy. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  365,  p.  323. 

Distribution,  expense  of. 

In  the  distribution  of  books  and  packages  too  large  or  cosrt  too 
much  to  be  sent  by  mail,  they  shall  send  them  by  freight  or 
express  and  the 'accounts  for  such,  properly  ^certified  to,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury, 
wis.  Stats.,  sec.  366,  p.  323. 

The  Secretary  of  State  may  authorize  the  State  Printer  to  bind  in 
suitable  binding  all  periodicals  which  the  society  shall  receive, 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $150,  ctnd  shall  audit  the  accounts 
therefor. 

Ch.  186,  L.  1901. 


DISBURSEMENTS  ON   ACCOrNT  OF  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

For  the  year  end'ng  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Freight  and  expressage  |79  63 

Printing,   Including  cost   of  paper   and   waste,   per   reijort    Commission- 
ers Printing  460  02 

Total  $539  65 

Pages  192  and  488  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  S»tate  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30.  1900. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 
Established  in  1838-9, 

i 

This  institution  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Regents  of  four- 
teen members,  two  of  whom  (the  President  and  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction)  being  ex-officio  regents. 

The  income  of  the  University  and  Agricultural  College  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  was  as  follows: 

Direct  state  appropriations  tn  money  for  current  expenses  and  build- 
ings   $424.798  48 

Interest  on  productive  funds  $23,826  46 

Income  from  gifts  and  Interest  on  productive  fimd  gifts 5,230  00 

29,056  46 

Miscellaneous  sources,  Including  bills  paj'able,  collections  from  stu- 
dents, rents,  material  sold.  Insurance,  sales  of  agricultural  college 
farm  and  creamery  products,  etc 181,220  75 

Printing,  illustrating,  publishing,  paper  waste,  etc.,  paid,  for  by  the 
state  out  of  general  fund,  not  Included  In  above 6,022  11 

Total  income  other  than  from  the  U.   S $641,097  80 

Aid  given  by  the  United  States  40.000  00 

Total    income   as   shown    by    Regents'    report,    plus   $6,022.11    (see 

above)  $681,097  80 

Deducting  difference  between  Interest  on  productive  funds  reported 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  same  reported  by  the  Regents...  620  83 

Total  Income  of  University  for  one  year,  Including  $79,000  bor- 
rowed, as  compiled  from  pages  192,  216,  217,  219  and  488  of  Sec- 
retary of  State's  report  and  transfers  deducted $680,476  97 

Chapter  433  of  the  laws  of  1901  provides  that  all  of  the 
money  collected  by  any  officer  or  at  any  department  or  institu- 
tion of  the  state,  including  tlie  University,  shall  be  deposited  at 
least  weekly  or  oftonor  if  reiquired  by  the  Governor  at  the  state 
treasury  and  that  all  disbursements  must  be  made  by  warrant  • 
of  the  state  Auditor  after  an  itemized  voucher  therefor  show- 
ing the  details  of  the  debt  cx)ntracted  has  been  filed  with  that 
officer. 

For  about  thirty  (30)  years  the  Secretary  of  State  acting  as 
State  Auditor  has  transferred  legislative  appropriations  in 
round  sums  to  the  exchisive  control  of  the  Board  of  Kegents  and 
has  exercised  no  supervision  over  tlie  University  disbursements, 
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During  this  period  payments  have  been  made  by  warrants 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  upon  the  State 
Treasurer  as  treasurer  ex-oflScio  of  that  Board. 

By  the  adoption  fully  of  the  unified  accounting  system  the 
Auditor  will  pass  upon  all  expenditures  which  must  be  certified 
to  him  by  the  Kegents  and  vn\l  know  froin  his  records  from 
day  to  day  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  each  department,  school 
or  college  and  the  condition  of  each  fund. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Proposition  submitted  to  convention. 

Among  the  propositions  submitted  to  the  constitutional  convention 
was  the  foHowing: 

That  the  72  sections,  or  two  entire  townships  of  land  set  apart  and 
reserved  for  the  use  and  support  of  a  University  by  an  act  of 
Congrress,  approved  June  12,  1838,  entitled,  "a  seminary,"  are 
hereby  granted  and  conveyed  to  the  state  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  use  and  support  of  such  university,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  may  prtscrihe. 

Wis.  Stats.,  enab.  act,  sec.  7,  subdiv.  2,  p.  49. 

8tate  University — University  fund. 

Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  state 
university  at  or  near  the  seat  of  government,  and  for  connect- 
ing with  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  such  colleges  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  as  the  interests  of  education  may  require. 
The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  state  for  the  support  of  a 
university  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund  to  be  called 
"the  university  fund,"  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  approfiri- 
ated  to  the  support  of  the' state  university,  and  no  sectarian 
instruction  shall  be  allowed  in  such  university. 
Const.,  art.  10,  see.  6.  p.  120. 

Commissioners  of  school  and  university  lands. . 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General  shall  con- 
stitute a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  the  school  and 
university  lands  and  for  the  investment  of  the  funds  arising 
therefrom.  Any  two  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  all  business  pertaining  to  the  duties  of 
their  office. 

Const.,  art.  10  sec.  7.  p.  120. 
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All  moneys  paid  into  the  state  treasury  on  account  of  the  capital 
of  the  university  fund  shall  be  and  remain  a  separate  and 
perpetual  fund  as  required  by  the  constitution;  and  the  in- 
terest derived  therefrom  and  from  unpaid  balances 'of  pur- 
chase money  on  sale  of  university  lands  and  all  other  rev- 
enues derived  from  the  university  lands  shall  constitute  the 
university  fund  income. 

Wl8.  stats.,  8PCS.  248,  249,  p.  287. 

Agricultural  College  fund. 
Location  and  name  of. 

There  is  established  at  the  city  of  Madisbn,  Wis.,  an  institution  of 
learning  by  the  name  and  style  of  "University  of  Wisconsin." 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  377,  p.  320. 

Board  of  regents;  standing  committees. 

The  government  of  the  University  shall  vest  in  a  Board  of  Regents, 
to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  congressional  district  and 
two  from  the  state  at  large,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman, 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  State  Superintendent  and  the  president  of  the  University  shall 
be  ex-officio  members  of  said  board;  said  president  shall  be  a 
member  of  all  standing  committees  of  board,  having  right  to 
vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie.  Regents'  term  of  oflftce  is  three  years 
from  the  first  Monday  in  February  in  year  appointed  unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  Governor,  but  appointments  to  fill  vacan- 
cies shall  be  for  residue  of  term  only. 

(This  section  was  derived  from  sec.  5,  ch.  114,  Li.  1866.)  This  law 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  secretary  of  re- 
gents and  State  Treasurer  should  be  the  treasurer  of  regents. 
Ch.  13  of  the  Laws  of  1869  amended  by  dropping  the  provision 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  secretary  of  regents.  Ch. 
80,  L.  1870;  Ch.  135,  1872;  and  378,  Ann.  Stats. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  378,  p.  330,  amended  by  eh.  255,  L.  1901. 

Potvers  of  hoard;  officers'  duties. 

The  Board  of  Regents  and  their  successors  are  a  body  corporaf.e  by 
name  of  the  "Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,"  possess- 
ing all  powers  necessary  or  convenient  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects and  perform  duties  prescribed  by  law  and  have  custody  of 
books,  records,  buildings  and  other  property  of  the  University. 
The  Board  of  Regents  shall  elect' a  president  and  secretary  and  they 
shall  perform  duties  prescribed  by  by-laws  and  board.  Secre- 
tary shall  keep  faithful  record  of  all  transactions  of  Board  or 
Executive  Committee.  State  Treasurer  shall  be  treasurer  of 
38 
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board  and  shall  perform  duties  of  such  office  subject  to  such 
regulations  of  board  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  his  official 
duties;  and  he  and  his  sureties  shall  be  liable  on  his  official 
bond  as  State  Treasurer  for  faithful  discharge  of  such  duties. 
(This  section  was  derived  from  section  6  and  part  of  sections  7,  10, 
ch.  Ii4,  1866,  and  sec.  1,  ch.  13,  1869.) 

Wl8.  StatR.,  sec.  379,  p.  330. 
Note  to  above  section. 

The  regents,  as  a  corporation,  have  no  powers  except  such  as  are 
conferred  by  statute,  either  expressly  or  by  fair  implication. 
54  Wis.,  159.      • 

Meetings;  quoTum. 

The  board  may  determine  by  its  by-laws  the  time  for  electing  presi- 
dent and  secretary  and  the  duration  of  their  respective  terms, 
also  the  times  for  holding  meetings  and  the  manner  of  notifying 
the  same.  A  majority  of  board  constitutes  a  quorum,  but  a  less 
number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 
Wl8.   Stuts.,  SCO.  380,  p.  231. 

Duties  of  regents;  additional  powers. 

The  board  shall  enact  laws  for  government  of  the  University  in  all 
it6  branches;  elect  a  president  and  requisite  number  of  pro- 
fessors, instructors  and  officers  and  employees  and  fix  salary 
and  term  of  office  and  determine  qualifications  of  applicants  for 
admission  to  Instruction;  but  no  sectarian  or  partisan  shall  be 
allowed  In  any  department,  and  no  sectarian  or  partisan  tests 
shall  be  allowed  or  exercised  In  the  appointment  of  regency  or 
the  election  of  professors,  teachers  or  officers  or  in  the  admis- 
sion of  students.  The  board  has  power  to  remove  president  or 
any  professor,  instructor  or  officer  when  they  think  the  inter- 
ests of  the  University  require  It.  The  board  may  prescribe  rules 
for  management  for  libraries,  cabinet,  museums,  laboratories, 
and  Its  departments,  with  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  violation, 
which  may  be  sued  for  In  name  of  board. 
They  shall  employ  a  preceptress  for  Ladles'  Hall,  who  shall  have 
charge  and  general  supervision  thereof,  at  a  salary  of  not  more 
than  11,500  per  year,  provided  said  preceptress  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  require. 
(Section  Is  derived  from  sec.  7,  ch.  114,  1866;  sec.  10,  ch.  21,  R.  S., 
158;  sec.  2,  ch.  229,  1876;  last  sentence  Is  from  sees.  389a,  389b 
of  Ann.  Stats.) 

Wis.  StatH.,  SCM-.  381,  p.  331. 
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Use  of  income — Addition  of  other  colleges. 

The  board  is  authorized  to  expend  such/  portion  of  the  income  of 
»    the  University  fund  as  they  deem  expedient  Xor  erection  of 
buildings,  purchase  of  apparatus,  library,  cabinets  and  addi- 
tions thereto. 
They  may  receive,  in  connection  with  the  University,  any  colleges 
upon  application  of  its  board  and  trustees,  and  such  college  so 
received  shall  become  a  branch  of  the  University. 
(This  section  is  derived  from  sees.  33,  16,  ch.  10,  R.  S.,  1858.) 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  382,  p.  231. 

Reports  and  printing. 

At  the  close  of  each  biennial  fiscal  term  the  regents,  through  their 
president,  shall  make  a  report  in  detail  to  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature  exhibiting  the  progress,  condition,  and  wants  of 
each  of  the  colleges  embraced  in  the  tiniversity,  the  course  of 
study  in  each,  the  number  of  instructors  and  students,  the 
amount  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  together  with  the  nature, 
cost  and  results  of  all  important  investigations  and  experiments 
and  such  othier  information  as  they  may  deem  important,  one 
copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  free  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  all  colleges  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled,  "An  act  donating  laid  to  the  several  states 
and  territories  which  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,"  approved  July  2,  18(52,  and  also 
one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  provided  in  said 
act.  The  board  shall  also  report  to  the  Governor,  as  often  as 
may  seem  desirable,  the  more  important  results  of  investigations 
conducted  by  the  director  of  Washburn  Observatory  and  by 
other  investigators  conrected  with  the  University,  and  also  the 
results  of  such  experiments  therein  relating  to  agriculture  or 
the  mechanic  arts  as  said  board  may  deem  to  be  of  special  value 
to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  InteTests  of  the  rtate.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Governor  such  number  of  copies  as  he  shall 
direct,  and  of  the  Washburn  Observatory  reports,  not  more  than 
700  copies  may  be  printed  by  the  State  Printer  in  separate  form 
on  good  paper  and  with  such  appropriate  quality  of  binding  as 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing  shall  order;  800  copies  of 
each  of  said  reports,  when  so  directed  by  the  Governor,  except 
those  of  Washburn  Observatory,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  legis- 
lature and  the  remainder  be  used  in  exchange  for  the  publica- 
tfbns  of  other  institutions  and  for  such  other  public  purposes  as 
the  regents  may  order. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  383,  p.  331. 
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The  regents  shall  make  and  deliver  to  the  Governor  In  tabular  form 
a  complete,  concise  and  detailed  report  of  the  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  University  for  each  year  of  the  fiscal  ternj  ending 
the  first  Monday  in  January  of  each  odd-numbered  year  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  such  report.  The  report  also  shall  include 
detailed  statements  or  reports  of  receipts  of  conducting  the 
University  for  the  two  preceding  fiscal  terms. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

Accounts,  how  made,  etc. 

No  claim  or  account  against  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
shall  be  paid  unless  it  state  the  nature  and  particulars  of  the 
services  rendered  or  materials  furnished  and  be  verified  by  the 
aflfWavit  of  the  claimant  or  his  agent  and  approved  by  an  in- 
dorsement in  writing  thereon  by  the  officer,  member  or  com- 
mittee of  said  board  authorized  thereby  to  certify  claims  and 
accounts  for  payments. 

(This  section  was  derived  from  part  of  ch.  296,  1895.) 

This  provision  is  affected  by  ch.  433,  L.  1901. 
Wi8.  stats.,  sec.  383a,  p.  332. 

The  president's  powers — Faculties. 

The  president  of  the  University  has  authority,  subject  to  the  re- 
gents, to  give  general  direction  to  the  instruction  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  several  colleges,  and  so  long  as  the  interests  of  the 
institution  require  it.  He  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
one  of  the  professorships.  The  government  of  the  several  col- 
leges shall  be  intrusted  to  their  respective  faculties,  but  the 
regents  have  power  to  regulate  their  instruction  and  books  or 
works  to  be  used;  also  to  confer  degrees  and  grant  diplomas 
and  confer  the  power  to  expel  students. 

(This  section  derived  from  sec.  10,  ch.  114,  1866;   sec.  1,  ch.  13, 
1869;  sec.  11.  ch.  114,  1866.) 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  384,  p.  332. 

Relates  to  diplomas  granted  by  the  University  which  shall  have  , 
the  effect  of  legal  license  to  teach  in  public  schools  when  coun- 
tersigned by  the  State  Superintendent. 

Wis.   stats.,  .sec.  458h.  aiiiondetl  by  ch.  171,   L.  1901. 

Object  and  departments. 

The  object  of  the  University  shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of 
acquiring  various  branches  of  learning  and  shall  consist  of  th6 
following  colleges  and  departments: 
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1.  The  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

2.  The  College  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering. 

3.  The  College  of  Agriculture. 

4.  The  College  of  Law.  ^ 

5.  Such  other  colleges,  schools  and  departments  as  may  be  added 

thereto  or  added  therewith. 
(This  section  was  derived  from  sec.  1,  ch.  21,  R.  S.  1858;  ch.  114, 
1866;  ch.  87,  1869;  sec.  385,  Ann.  Stats.) 
Wis.  Stat».,  sec.  385,  p.  332. 

Departments,  what  embraced  in. 

Details  of  instruction  for  the  various  departments  and  colleges  out- 
lined in  this  section.' 

Wis.  stats.,  seo.  386,  p.  333. 

Open  to  doth  sexes — Military  instruction — Diplomas  may  he  counter- 
signed. 

The  university  shall  be  open  to  both  sexes.  All  able-bodied  male 
students  in  a  college  may  receive  instruction  in  military  tac- 
tics, the  requisite  arms  being  furnished  by  the  state.  Diploma 
of  a  graduate,  having  been  countersigned  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent, has  the  effect  of  a  limited  state  certificate,  subject  to 
the  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  the  State  Superintendent  to 
•^  revoke  the  right  given  by  his  signature  to  such  diploma. 

Wftj.  stats.,  sec.  387,  p.  333. 

Tuition. 

No  student  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  one  year  next 
preceding  his  admission  shall  be  required  to  pay  tuition  fees, 
except  in  the  law  department  and  for  extra  studies.  Regents 
may  prescribe  tuition  for  pupils  in  the  law  department  and  for 
those  who  shall  not  have  been  a  resident  as  aforesaid  and  for 
extra  studies. 
(This  section  is  derived  from  section  5,  8,  8,  chapter  114,  1866; 
Chapter  63,  1873.) 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  388,  p.  333. 

Funds  for  support  of — CHfis,  bequests,  etc. 

For  the  support  and  endowment  of  the  University  there  is  an- 
nually and  permanently  appropriated: 

1.  The  University  Fund  income  and  all  other  sums  of  money  ap- 

propriated by  law  to  such  fund. 

2.  The  Agricultural  College  Fund  income. 
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3.  All  contributions  derived  from  public  bounty.  The  entire  in- 
come of  these  funds  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents. Funds  to  be  transferred  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board 
(who  is  also  the  State  Ti'easurer)  and  to  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  accounts  of  the  state. 
(This  section  is  derived  from  section  3,  chapter  114,  1866;  2,  chai>- 
ter  80,  1870;  30,  chapter  18,  1883;  chapter  198,  1891;  389a, 
389b,  Annotated  Statutes  are  in  section  381.) 
Wi«.   Slats.,   sec.  389,  p.  334. 

« 
Tax  for  and  appropriation  of  part-loans. 

As  amended  by  chapter  170,  '99,  there  shall  lye  levied  and  collected 
annually  a  tax  of  -$289,000  which  is  annually  appropriated  to 
the  University  Fund  income  to  be  used  as  herein  provided. 
Out  of  which  amount  however  $40,000,  annually  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  $22,500,  an- 
nually, to  uses  of  the  College  of  Mechanics  and  Engrineerlng; 
$3,500.00  to  new  School  of  Commerce;  $2,000  to  summer  school 
authorized  by  section  392a,  and  $1,000  for  the  purchase  of  law- 
books and  $13,000  for  establishing  courses  in  railway  and  elec- 
trical engineerings 

Loans  may  be  made  to  the  University  Fund  income  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Lands.  This  section  provides  how  loans 
shall  be  repaid.  (Section  is  derived  from  sections  1,  3,  chap- 
ter 117,  1876;  chapter,  300,  1883;  chapter  29,  1891;  sections  2,  < 
3,  chapter  241,  1895 ;.l,  2,  chapter  284,  1897;  section  386a,  An- 
notated Statutes.) 

Wis.  Rtats..  soc.  c90,  p.  CC5,  nmeiulcd  by  oh.  170,  L.  1S99,  amended  by 
ch.  322,   L.  1901. 

The  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands  are  authorized  by  this  act  to 
direct  the  loan  of  $75,000  from  the  trust  fund  to  be  repaid  to 
the  trust  fund  as  herein  provided. 

Vh.  222,    L.  1901. 

There  is  appropriated  for  the  new  engineering  building  $150,000 
and  for  the  new  agricultural  building  $30,00(1  provided  that 
the  plans  for  the  construction  of  any  building  provided  for  by 
this  act  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  who  shall  satisfy 
himself  by  a  personal  examination  that  such  building  can  be 
erected  and  completed  by  the  money  hereby  appropriated. 

Ch.  322.    L.   1901. 

The  observatory. 

The  sum  of  $3,000  shall  be  set  apart  annually  from  the  receipts 
of  the  tax  first  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  for  the  main- 
tenance of   the   astronomical   observatory   on   the   University 
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grounds,  to  be  expended  by  th^e  regents  in  astronomical  work 
and  instruction.  And  a  like  sum  is  annually  appropriated  6ut  of 
the  general  fund  to  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  puri>ose  of 
enabling  said  board  to  employ  and  maintain  a. director  of  the 
WashbuYn  Observatory. 
(This  section  is  derived  from  sec.  4,  <jh.  117,  1876;  sec.  391a,  Ann, 
Stats.;  sees.  391b,  391c  and  391d,  Ann.  Stats.,  are  in  sec.  392a.) 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  391    p.  335. 

Regents*  expenses. 

The  regents  shall  each  receive  the  actual  amouAt  of  his  expenses  in 
traveling  to  and  from  and  in  attendance  upon  all  meetings  of 
the  board  or  incurred  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  in  pursu- 
ance of  any  direction  of  the  board;  accounts  for  such  expenses, 
duly  authenticated,  shall  be  audited  by  the  board  and  be  paid 
on  their  order  by  the  treasurer  out  of  the  University  fund  in- 
come. No  regent  shall  receive  any  pay,  mileage  or  per  diem 
except  as  above  prescribed. 
(This  section  was  derived  trom  sec.  1,  ch.  107,  1866.) 
Wis.   stats.,  sec.  C92,  p.  3:5. 

Summer  school. 

The  Board  of  Regents  may  maintain  the  summer  school  of  science, 
literature,  language  and  pedagogy  heretofore  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  University;  provided,  that  all  teachers  shall  be 
designated  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  president  of 
the  University. 

Wis.   stats.,   sec.  S92a,   p.  3.35. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  revision,  1898,  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  12,000  for  the  summer  school  made  by  sec.  390 
was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  |1,000  appropriation  con- 
tained in  sec.  391b,  Ann.  Stats. 
Note  to  sec.  S92a. 

Institutes,  instruction  at;  fund  for. 

The  regents  may  hold  institutes  for  the  Instruction  of  citizens  of 
Wisconsin  in  agriculture  as  herein  provided,  making  such 
rules  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  They  may  employ  agents 
to  perform  such  work  as  they  may  direct.  There  shall  not 
be  used  in,  any  one  year  more  than  112,000  in  paying  the  ex- 
penses of,  and  such  as  are  Incident  to,  such  institutes,  which 
sum  shall  be  paid  from  the  general  fund.  (Section  was  de- 
rived from  sec.  1494c,  Ann.  Stats.) 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1494b,  p.  1105.  - 
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The  Governor  may  authorize  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  or 
his  assistants,  when  not  engaged  in  the  performance  of  other 
ofilcial  duties,  to  give  such  aid  to  the  farmers*^  institutes,  dairy 
and  farmers'  conventions,  and  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  state  University  as  majT  be  deemed  advisable. 
W.8.  stats.,  sec.  141Cd,  p.  1060. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  labels  on;  samples;  analysis;  fee;  license. 

This  section  emphasizes  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  experi- 
mental station  of  the  university  in  connection  with  making 
analysis  of  samples  of  fertilizers  offered  for  sale  for  $10  per 
ton. 

Provision  is  made  for  certain  fees  to  be  charged  by  said  director, 
which  "shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  such  station."  (This 
section  is  derived  from  sees.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  of  Ch.  87,  *96.) 
Wis.   Stats.,  sec.   1494c.   p.  1106;  sec.  1494d,   p.  1106. 

Samples,  how  sealed;  publicatioii  of  result  of  analysis. 

Further  provides  as  to  the  duty  of  said  director  of  said  station  in 
connection  with  fertilizers;  samples,  how  sealed;  publication 
of  analysis. 

Wis.   stats.,  sec.  1494c,  sec.  1107. 

Nursery  stock  diseases. 

Provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  to  enforce  this  act  to  prevent  diseases  to 
the  nursery  stock.  Nursery  shipping  companies  shall  report 
to  said  directors,  who  may  demand  lists  of  sales. 

Provision  is  made  for  certain  official  labels  and  tags. 

The  agent  of  the  director  may  receive  not  over  $3  per  day  for 
time  actually  and  necessarily  expended.  The  said  director 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  tnis  act  and  he  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  last  w^eek  of  May  of  each  year,  and  shall  turn  over  all 
moneys  re'ceived  by  him  to  the  State  Treasurer  to  be  credited 
to  the  general  fund. 

All  expenses  to  be  approved  by  the  director  of  said  station  and 
audited  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  draw  his  warrant 
for  the  same  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  who  shall  pay  the 
same  out  of  the  general  fund,  and  for  this  purpose  the  sum 
of  $300  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  appropri- 
ated. 

Ch.  180,  I..  1899,  pp.  263-266. 
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By  this  act  there  was  appropriated  $35,000  from  general  fund  to 
the  University  fund  income  for  increase  In  dairy  herd  and  en- 
largement of  dairy  building,  with  changes  in  heating  appara- 
tus; 1100,000  for  new  building  for  College  of  Engineering; 
$16,000  for  water  tower;  all  to  be  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  provided,  however, 
that  no  plan  or  plans  shall  be  adopted,  and  no  contract  shall 
be  entered  into  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  for 
the  construction  or  erection  of  any  building  or  structure  or 
thing,  specified  in  this  act,  until  such  plans  and  contracts,  with 
estimates  of  the  total  costs  thereof,  shall  first  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  in  writing  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the 
state,  who  shall  withhold  such  approval  until  he  shall  satisfy 
himself  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  same,  and  by  such 
other  means  as  he  in  his  discretion  may  adopt,  that  any  such 
building,  structure  or  thing  can  and  will  be  erected  and  fully 
completed  according  to  such  plans  or  contracts,  for  a  sum  of 
money  not  exceeding  the  amount  hereby  appropriated  for  such 
particular  purpose. 

Cli.  2C9.   L.  1899,  pp.  397,  398. 

The  regents  may  appoint  three  of  the  nine  committees  of  the  new 
library  building. 

Ch.  298.   L.  1895;  ch.  296.   L.  1899. 

State  sealer  and  seal. 

The  custody  of  the  public  standards  of  weights  and  measures  is 
given  to  the  department  of  engineering  of  the  University,  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  board  of  regents  thereof,  and  the  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  shall  be  the  state  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures. 

Wis.   Slat.s..  seo.  1K9,  p.  1196. 

Printing. 

The  report  of  the  regents  of  the  U.  W.  shall  be  limited  to  50  pages, 
and  1,000  copies  shall  be  printed. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  3351).   p.  S14. 


Lv 
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DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE  BOAHD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  £0,  1900. 

Salaries $237.770  08 

Apparatus 11.762  92 

Furniture 2,60169 

Heat,  light  and  water  ^ 23,871  78 

Library   7.149  34 

Repairs,  insurance,  ete 11,979  77 

Postage,  printing,  advert. sing,   freight  and  express 13.810  69 

Institute  workeis  5,7c5  00 

President's  contingent  and  tjfflce  expenses  3,256  46 

Expenses  of  Regents  ; 787  79 

Expenses  of  visitors  « 505  40 

Contingent  clerk  and  office  expense  7,450  34 

Live  stock,  seeds,  tools,  feed  and  farm  expense 31,46196 

Labor  10,438  63 

Armory,   travel  ug  and  IncJ/Uental  expenses   2,887  34 

Janitors  11.118  07 

Miscellaneous 210,210  20 

Total,  per  Regents*   report   $692,797  46 

Illustrating  and  printing  furnished  by  the  htate.  Including  cost  of 
paper  and  waste  (see  pages  192  and  488  In  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  1900) 6,022  11 

Total  disbursements   $E9S,819  57 

Note.  -1  he  total  rece.pts  (jf  the  Regents  of  the  University  for  same  i^eriod, 
Including  $79,000  borrowed,  are  shown  to  be  $630,476  97.  the  difference  being  ac- 
countcHl  for  by  the  balance  on  Regents'  hands  at  the  beginning  and  at  tne  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 


PREVENTION   OF   SAN    JOSE   St^ALE   AM)   OTHER    NURSERY    DISEASES. 

Disbursements  during  year  ending  SejK.  30,  1900. 

Merchandl.se  $27  03 

I'er  diem  and  expense  of  three   persons   267  16 

Total   $294  19 

(This  Item,  Is  inserted  lurcause  the  work  is  In  charge  of  the  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Exper  nient  Station  of  tbe  University,  though  not  an  expense 
chargeable  to  the  University.) 
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XORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 


Prior  to  1897  the  Secretary  of  State  as  State  Auditor  signed 
all  wari'aiits  upon  the  treasury  for  payments  of  money  on 
account  of  Normal  Schools,  but  chapter  98  of  that  year  by 
amendment  provided  that  this  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Regents.  From  that  time  until  the  present  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  State  Auditor  has  transferred  money  in 
lump  sums  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Regents  who  have 
kept  their  own  accounts  and  disbursed  all  money  without  super- 
vision of  the  Auditor. 

As  shown  the  Regents'  accounts  and  statements  are  kept  with 
reference  to  a  different  fiscal  year  from  that  established  by  law 
for  all  dei)artmjentvS  and  institutions,  making  it  impossible  read- 
ily and  definitely  to  harmonize  tJie  current  accounts  of  the 
Board  with  those  of  the  Auditor. 

Chapter  433  of  the  laws  of  1901  provides  that  the  receipts 
and  expenses  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  Regents  thereof 
shall  be  embraced  in  the  centralized  accounting  system  pro- 
vided to  be  established  by  the  Governor.  Tlie  system  provides 
that  all  receipts  of  money  at  the  schools  or  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ploye thereof  or  the  Regents  or  employes  thereof  will  be  paid 
into  the  treasury.  The  Secretary  of  State  as  Auditor  will  sign 
all  warrants  for   the  payment  of  money  from   the  treasury. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

Residue  of  school  fund. 

"The  residue  of  the  'school  fund,'  as  provided  in  section  2,  Art.  10, 
of  the  constitution,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  academies,    normal    schools    and    suitable    li- 
braries and  apparatus  tlierefor." 
Const.,  art.  10.  sec.  2,  p.  119. 
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Normal  school  and  drainage  funds. 

All  swamp-lands  and  moneys  In  lieu  thereof  received  from  the 
United  States  and  all  moneys  received  as  purchase-money  for 
swamp-lands,  including  loans  and  investments  of  moneys  due 
upon  certificates  of  sale  of  swamp-lands,  shall  conBtitute  two 
separate  funds  which  are  respectively  denominated  the  normal 
school  fund  and  the  drainage  fund. 

Division  of  swamp-land  and  funds  based  upon  Ch.  437,     L.  1865, 
Ch.  151.  L.  1869,  and  also  sec.  251. 
Wrs.  stats.,  see.  250,  p.  288. 

Swamp-land  funds. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  conveyed  to  this  state  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  paid  one-half  into  the  drainage  fund 
and  the  balance  into  the  normal  school  fund. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  2&la.  p.  288. 

Normal  school  fund  income. 

The  normal  school  fund  income  shall,  under  the  direction  and  man- 
agement of  the  Board  of  Regents,  be  applied  and  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated to  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  state  normal 
schools  and  the  purposes  directed  in  this  chapter.  See  section 
250,  page  288.  (This  section  was  derived  from  part  of  sec.  5. 
ch.  151,  1869;  sec.  1,  ch.  29,  1870;  and  part  of  sec.  3,  ch.  151, 
1869.) 

Wis.  Stats.,  8€C.  409,  p.  341. 

Board  of  Regents ^  terms  and  vacancies. 

The  State  Superintendent  as  ex-offlcio  regent  and  ten  regents  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  w6man,  shall 
constitute  a  board  called  the  "Board  of  Normal  School  Re- 
gents." The  term  of  office  shall  be  three  years,  commencing 
with  the  first  Monday  of  February  in  the  year  appointed,  and 
qualification  of  respective  members.  No  more  than  one  male 
member  shall  reside  in  any  one  congressional  district  and  they 
shall  be  divided  into  five  classes  so  that  the  term  of  office  of 
two  regents  shall  expire  each  year. 
(This  section  was  derived  from  sec.  24,  ch.  151;  sec.  2,  ch.  29,  1870; 
sec.  1,  ch.  17,  1876.) 

wis.  Htnts.,  soc.  393.  p.  336,  auiendetl  l»y  oh.  79.  L.  1S99,  ch.  260,   I.. 
1899,   and  ch.  1G6.    L.   1901. 

Powers  of  Regents. 

The  Board  of  Regents  shall  possess  all  powers  necessary  or  con- 
venient to  accomplish  the  objects  and  perform  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  law. 
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They  shall  not  borrow  money  or  contract  indebtedness  except  as 
herein  provided.  The  entire  income  of  the  normal  school  fund 
shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Regents  to  transfer  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  state,  and  shall  be  distinct  and  Inde- 
pendent from  the  accounts  of  the  state. 

(This  section  was  xierived  from  sec.  1,  ch.  116,  1866;  sec.  26,  ch. 
151,  1869;  ch.'  227,  1878.) 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  394,  p.  336. 

Provided  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  draw  warrants  for  ac- 
counts allowed.  Ch.  98,  L.  1879,  does  away  with  the  super- 
vision of  disbursements  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  allowing 
the  secretary  of  the  Board  to  sign  warrants.  By  the  unified 
accounting  system  adopted  by  the  laws  of  1901,  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  auditor  must  sign  all  warrants. 

Ch.  116,   L.  186G,   sees.   3,  5;   ch.  5,   L.   1875,  sec.  1;  ch.   151,   L.   1869. 
sec.  27. 

Officers  of  Board, 

The  ofilcers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  president,  vice  president,  and 
a  secretary,  and  their  terms  of  office  shall  be  one  year.  The 
State  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  treasurer  of  the  Board,  but 
the  Board  may  appoint  suitable  persons  to  receive  any  tuition 
fees  or  other  moneys  that  may  be  due  from  any  student  at 
other  person,  to  disburse  any  part  thereof  and  pay  the  bal- 
ance to  the  treasurer, 

(ITiis  section  was  derived  from  sec.  24,  ch.  151,  1869;  sec.  2,  ch.  29, 
1870;  sec.  1.  ch,  13,  1876.) 

Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  395,  p.  337. 

The  words  in  italics  were  added  by  the  revisers  in  1898,  but  the 
accounting  system  provided  by  Ch.  433,  L.  1901,  makes  such 
payments  illegal. 

Ch.  433,  L.  1901. 

Meetings;  quorum. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  normal  schools  shall  hold  an  annual 
meeting  at  the  capitol  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  July  in 
each  year.    Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Governor. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  596,  p.  337. 

Removal  of  Regents;  disqualification  of  officers. 

Any  Regent  may  be  removed  from  office  for  cause  upon  reasonable 

notice  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  regents. 
Conditions  upon  which  Regent  may  be  expelled. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  397,  p.  337. 
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Model  schools. 

The  Board  of  Regents  shall  estahlish  a  model  school  or  schools  for 
practice  in  connection  with  each  state  normal  school,  and  shall 
make  all  the  regulations  necessary  to  govern  and  support  the 
same. 

Wis.   stats.,  sec.  403,  p.  338. 

Powers  of  Board  as  to  schools. 

The  Board  shall  have  the  government  and  control  of  all  of  the 
normal  schools  and  shall  havie  power  therefor. 
Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  4<K,  p.  339. 

Compensation  of  Regents. 

Compensation  may  be  allowed  to  any  member  of  the  Board  for 
any  specific  service  rendered  under  the  direction  of  the  Board, 
and  such  compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  normal  school 
fund  income  into  the  state  treasury  on  accounts  presented  to 
and  adjusted  by  the  Board  and  certificate  signed  by  the  sec- 
retary and  president  thereof. 

(This  section  was  derived  from  part  of  sec.  3,  ch.  116,  1866;  sec. 
27,  ch.  151,  1869;  sec.  1,  ch.  5,  1875.)      (See  ch.  433,  L.  1901,  pro- 
viding for  auditing  by  Secretary  of  State.) 
Wifif.  Stats.,  sec.  398,  p.  337. 

Other  normal  schools;  alteration,  etc.,  of  buildings. 

The  Board  of  Regents  may  establish  other  state  normal  schools 
and  when,  in  their  opinion,  the  educational  interests  may  re- 
quire it,  they  may  erect  buildings  and  enlarge,  alter  or  repair 
any  normal  school  building. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  draw  a  warrant  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred for  the  same  and  it  shall  be  paid  from  the  normal 
school  fund  income. 

(This  section  was  derived  from  sec.  15,  ch.  94,  1859;  sec.  4,  ch.  116, 
1866;  sec.  28,  ch.  151,*  1S69;  sec.  o,  ch.  116,  1866;  sec.  29,  ch. 
151,  1869;  sec.  1,  ch.  5,  1875.) 
Wis.  Stats.,  BOO.  399,  p.  337. 

Donations,  collection  and  application  of. 

The  Board  shall  demand  and  receive  sums  of  money  donated  and 
subscribed  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  necessary  building  for 
the  normal  schools,  and  shall  apply  the  same  to  the  erection 
and  completion  of  said  building  and  other  expenses  incurred 
by  the  said  Board,  and  if  any  surplus  shall  remain  they  shall 
apply  the  same  to  the  expenses  of  conducting  said  schools. 
Any  deficit  which  may  arise  in  the  erection  and  completion 
of  said  buildings,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  normal  school  fund 
income. 
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(This  section  was  derived  from  part  of  sec.  27,  ch.  151,  1869;  sec. 

1,  ch.  5,  1875;  ch.  19,  1897.) 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  400.  p.  338. 

Accounts^  etc. 

All  claims  and  accounts  shall  be  Terifled  by  the  oath,  affidavit  or 
affirmation  of  the  claimant  or  his  agent,  in  writing,  and  shall 
be  certified  in  writing  thereon  by  the  officer  or  member  of  said 
Board  before  payment. 

(This  section  was  derived  from  part  of  sec.  27,  ch.  151,  1869;  sec.  1, 
ch.  5.  1875;   ch    98,  1879.) 

By  the  centralized  accounting  system  provided  by  ch.  433,  L*.  1901, 
the  Secretary  of  State  now  audits  all  bills  and  signs  all  war- 
rants. 

Wis.   ?tats.,  sec.  401,  p.  328,  ch.  296,  L.  1895. 

Board  of  visitors. 

There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  three  suit- 
able persons,  not  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  who  shall 
examine  thoroughly  into  the  condition^  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  normal  schools.  Such  visitors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed annually. 
(This  section  was  derived  from  sec.  34,  ch.  151,  1869,  and  sec.  4066, 
Ann.  Stats.) 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  406,  p.  340. 

Appropriation  for  and  loans  to  normal  school  fund  income. 

There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annually  a  state  tax  of  $215,000, 
which  amount  is  l^ereby  annually  appropriated  to  the  normal 
school  fund  income.  • 

Commissioners  of  public  lands  may  loan  to  Board  such  part  of 
the  normal  school  fund  as  they  deem  prudent,  not  to  exceed 
$60,0OO.Such  loan  shall  be  repaid  from  the  fund  of  the  normal 
school  and  from  any  appropriation  made  to  the  support  as 
herein  provided. 

(This  original  section  was  derived  from  sec.  406a,  Ann.  Stats.,  sec. 

2,  ch.  91,  1895;  ch.  53,  1897.) 

Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  4()€n,  p.  340,  auioiided  by  ch.  370,   L.  1901. 

Appropriation  for  huilding,  etc. 

This  act  appropriates  $25,000  out  of  the  general  fund  to  the  nor- 
mal school  fund  to  be  expended  for  the  repairs  and  heating  ap- 
paratus. 

Ch.  154.   L.  1901. 
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Teachers*  institutes;  appropriation  for. 

The  Board  may  use  as  It  may  deem  necessary  $14,000,  of  which  not 
exceeding  $7,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  normal  school  fund 
income  and  not  exceeding  $7,000  from  the  general  fund,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  public  lectures  in  connection  with 
such  institutes  by  the  professor  of  the  theory  and  art  of  teach- 
ing. 

Secretary  of  State  shall  draw  his  warrant  for  that  amount  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  this  section  upon  presen- 
tation to  him  of  the  certificate  of  the  president  and  secretary 
of  Board. 

(This  original  section  was  derived  from  sec.  40,  ch.  151,  1859;  sec. 
4,  ch.  18,  1871;  ch.  462,  1891;  sec.  408a,  Ann.  Stats.) 
Wis.   Stats..  ROC.  408,   p.  340,  ninemloa  by  eh.   371,   L.  1901. 

Institute  instructors. 

No  money  shall  be  paid  for  services  rendered  as  an  instructor  in 
any  institute  to  any  person  unless  he  holds  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  State  Superintendent  certifying  that  the  committee  ap- 
proves of  said  person  as  a  competent  Institute  instructor. 
Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  4611,  p.  372. 

Regents'  report. 

The  president  of  the  Board  shall  make  a  biennial  report  to  the 

Governor  on  Aug.  31  of  the  year  in  which  biennial  fiscal  term 

closes. 
(This  section  was  derived  from  sec.  35,  ch.  51,  1869.) 

Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  410,  p.  341. 

Printing. 

The  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Normal  Schools  shall  be  limited 
to  50  pages,  and  1,000  copies  shall  be  printed. 
Wis.   Stats,  sec,  335a,  p.  314. 
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During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  $^39,689.69 
was  transferred  from  the  state  treasury  to  the  Board  of  Eegents 
of  the  Normal  Schools  and  $1,340.00  was  paid  Institute  Con- 
ductors as  per  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  that  year. 
(Pages  193-224.) 

The  classified  disbursements  by  this  Board  have  not  been  re- 
ported for  this  same  period  as  the  accounts  kept  and  statements 
rendered  by  the  Board  cover,  the  year  ending  July  3,  1900,  in- 
stead of  September  30. 

For  the  school  year  ending  July  3d,  the  disbursements  re- 
ported by  the  Board  were  as  follows: 

Apparatus  and  cabinet  $2.1C2  64 

BuUdlug  9,999  52 

Fuel  .   f 13,703  04 

Furniture  2.48111 

Light  1,164  6^ 

Miscellaneous  •. 7,446  27 

Printing  1,792  61 

lleference  books  3,7S9  53 

Repairs  14.079  53 

Salaries  207.655  25 

Stationery  2.645  69 

Text  books 5,569  93 

Water  rent  .  ...• \ 1.647  28 

Administration,   etc , 19.523  37 

Total  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  July  3,  190Q $293.630  45 

Chapter  433  of  the  laws  of  1001  provides  (see  ante,  page  368) 
for  a  centralized  accounting  system  which  when  established  by 
the  Governor  will  embrace  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Normal  School  Regents  and  show  from  day  to  day  the  exact 
financial  condition  of  each  fund  of  each  Normal  School  in  a 
manner  free  from  doubt  or  misconception. 

The  state  aids  the  following  associations  which,  however,  are 
not  included  with  the  state  departments  and  societies  whose  dis- 
bursements are  to  be  audited  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
legislative  intent  seems  to  have  l)een  to  assist  but  not  to  control 
such  organizations:  Firemen's  associations,  Cheesemakers' 
association.  Cranberry  Growers'  association. 
39 
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STATE  FIREMEN'S  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Appropriations. 

There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Wisconsin  state  firemen's  asso- 
ciation the  sum  of  $750  out  of  any  money  in  the  state  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated.  This  appropriation  is  for  the 
years  1901  and  1902,  and  said  sum  so  appropriated  shall  be 
paid  to  said  association  In  two  equal  payments  to  be  made  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  of  said  years. 
Ch.  279,  L.  1901. 

This  act  appropriates  $250  annually  for  the  years  1901  and  1902  to 
the  Eastern  Wisconsin  Firemen's  Association  as  herein  pro- 
vided. 

Ch.  242,   L.   1901, 


DISBURSKMKXTS    ON    ACCOUNT    OF    STATE    FIUEMEN'S    ASSOCIATION 

For  the  .vear  ciullng  Sept.   30,   1900. 

Appropriation  to  treasurer  of  assoclatlou    1500  00 

Page  197  lu  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  ending  S4ipt.  30 
1900. 
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WISCONSIN  CHEESEMAKEIIS'  ASSOCIATION. 

There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Wisconsin  Cheesemakers'  As- 
sociation annually  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury,  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $400. 

Ch.  259.  80C.  1,  p.  429.  L.  1899. 

Printing  of  report. 

Four  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  this  Association  shall  be 
printed,  1,000  to  be  bound  In  cloth,  the  remainder  In  pamphlet 
form,  provided  that  the  whole  number  of  printed  pages  shall 
not  exceed  200,  and  the  same  shall  be  distributed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  tbe  Association. 
Ch.  314,  sec.  1,  p.  580. 


DISBURSEMENTS  ON   ACCOUNT  OP  THE   WISCONSIN   CIIEESBMAKBRS' 

ASSOCIATION 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.   30.   1900. 

Appropriation  to  the  treasurer  of  the  association   $400  00 

Printing,   including  cost  of  paper  and  waste,   per  report   Commissijon- 
ers  Printing   468  52 

Total  $868  52 

Pages  197  and  488  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1900. 
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WISCONSIN     CRANBEREY    GROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

State  aid  to;  meetings;  report,  etg. 

There  shall  be  paid  annually  out  of  the  state  treasury  to  the  proper 
oflacer  of  the  Wisconsin  Cranberry  G-rowers'  Association  $250, 
which  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining* 
and  publishing  information  relative  to  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
duction of  cranberries. 

The  society  shall  hold  semi-annual  meetings  in  August  and  Janu- 
ary at  such  places  as  it  shall  determine.  The  secretary  thereof 
shall  report  to  the  Governor  immediately  after  each  January 
meeting  an  itemized  and  verified  account  of  all  disbursements 
-  made  during  the  previous  year,  and  shall  then  publish  in  pam- 
phlet form,  not  to  exceed  250  copies  of  50  pages  each,  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Association  and  a  summary  of  the  infor- 
mation collected  during  the  previous  year  relating  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  production  of  cranberries,  which  pamphlets  lie 
shall  cause  to  be  distributed  among  the  growers  of  cranberries. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1479n,  p.  1096. 


DISBURSEMENTS    ON    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    WISCONSIN    CRANBERRY 
GROWERS*  ASSOCIATION 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 
ApproprlatU>u  to  treasurer  of  association  1250  00 

Page  197  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1900.  '    . 
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STATE  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  in  its  relation  to  the  state  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  (see  page  614),  the  amount 
of  the  annual  appropriation,  $2,000,  being  paid  over  to  the 
association,  an  audit  of  final  disbursements  not  being  required. 

Eight  thousand  copies  of  the  biennial  report  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  association,  including  the  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
are  printed  and  distributed  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 


STATE  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Appropriation  to  Dairymen*8  Association. 

There  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 

treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of  $4,000  to  the 

Wisconsin  State  Dairymen's  Association,  provided  that  $1,000 

be  given  for  the  South  Wisconsin  Cheesemakers'  Association. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1459b,  p.  1089,  amended  by  ch.  421,  L.  1901, 

Printing. 

There  shall  be  printed  annually  8,000  copies  of  the  transactions 
of  this  Association,  provided  that  the  whole  number  of  printed 
pages  shall  not  exceed  200. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  335e,  p.  315. 


DISBURSEMENTS    TO    WISCONSIN    DAIRYMENS'    ASSOCIATION 

For  tne  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Appropriation  $1,000  00 

Printing,   Including  cost  of  paper- and   waste,   per  report  Comuisslou- 
ers  Printing  1,520  43 

Total  12,520  43 

Pages  197  ai^d  4S8  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  SO.  1900. 
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STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  state  aids  this  society,  which  is  created  to  promote  the 
horticultural  interests  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,750 
which  is  transferred  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  society  with 
the  limitation  only  that  $250  shall  be  for  maintaining  experi- 
ment stations.  i 

The  finances  of  this  organization  are  not  regarded  as  under 
the  control  of  the  state  in  a  general  sense  but  its  Secretary  is 
required  by  law  to  make  a  report  to  the  Gk)vemor  in  October  of 
each  even-numbered  year  and  include  therein  an  itemized 
account  of  expenditures  since  the  last  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  society. 

This  report,  to  the  number  of  7,000  copies  (4,000  in  cloth 
and  3,000  in  paper),  is  printed  and  distributed  at  the  expense 
of  the  state. 

STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Purposes  of;  appropriation. 

This  Society  is  a  body  corporate,  with  the  general  powers  and  priv- 
ileges ol  a  corporation  so  far  as  applicable.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Society  to  aid  in  the  formation  and  maintenance 
of  county  and  local  horticultural  societies,  to  promote  the  hor- 
ticultural inr.erests  of  the  state  by  holding  meetings  for  dis- 
cussion thereof,  by  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowers,  trees, 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  state,  and  in  other 
proper  ways  to  advance  the  fruit  and  tree  growing  interests 
thereof;  and  for  suclk  purposes  only  It  may  take,  hold  and 
convey  real  and  personal  property,  the  former  not  exceeding 
$5,000.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  accomplishment  of 
such  objects  the  Society  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  $2,250  an- 
nually from  the  state  treasury,  $250  of  which  shall  be  for  the 
maintenance  of  experiment  stations. 

wis.  StatB.,  sec.  1459,  p.  1089,  amended  by  ch.  320,  L.  1901. 
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Executive  committee;  secretary's  report. 

The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
said  officers  and  one  member  from  each  congressional  district 
in  the  state  shall  constitute  the  executive  committee.  The 
executive  committee  may  fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  if  the  last  meeting  thereof 
failed  to  do  so,  and  may  call  such  meeting  by  giving  at  least 
30  days'  notice  to  each  member.  Said  committtee  may  also 
fill  all  vacancies  in  the  society.  The  secretary  of  the  society 
shall  make,  in  October  of  each  even-numbered  year,  a  repoit 
to  the  Governor  of  the  transactions  thereof  including  an  item- 
ized account  of  all  moneys  expended  since  the  last  report  was 
made. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  14C9a.  p.  1089. 

Printing, 

There  shall  be  printed  annually  upon  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Printing  7,000  copies  of  the  transactions  of 
the  said  society;  4,000  to  be  bound  in  cloth;  provided  that  the 
whole  number  of  pages  shall  not  exceed  260. 

Wis.  Stnts.,  sec.  335o,  p.  315,  amended  hy  ch.  3S9,  I,.  1901. 


DISBURSE.^ENTS   FOR  WISCONSIN   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

State  appropriation  to  tlie  treasurer  of  the  society   $1.750  00 

Printing,   including  cost  of  paper  and   waste,   per   report   Commission- 
ers Printing   1,04618 

Total  $2.796  18 

Pages  197  and  488  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1900. 
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STATE  IInSPECTOK  OF  APIARIES. 

Appointment,  duties  and  compensation. 

The  Governor  may  appoint  for  a  term  of  two  years  a  State  inspec- 
tor of  apiaries.  Tlie  Inspector  shall,  when  notified  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  disease  known  as  foul  brood  among  apiaries,  ex- 
amine all  such  as  are  reported  and  all  others  in  the  same  lo- 
cality and  ascertain  whether  or  not  such  disease  exists,  and  if 
satisfied  of  its  existence  shall  give  the  owner  or  person  who  has 
the  care  of  such  apiaries  full  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of 
treating  them.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  examina- 
tion the  Inspector  shall  make  another  examination  thereof, 
and  if  the  condition  of  any  of  them  is  such  as  in  his  judgment 
renders  it  necessary  he  may  burn  all  the  colonies  of  bees  and 
an  the  comb  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

He  shall  before  such  burning  give  the  notice  provided  for  in  and 
-  otlierwise  proceed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1492b. 
He  shall  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  year  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor stating  the  number  of  apiaries  visited,  the  number  of 
those  diseased  and  treated,  the  number  of  colonies  of  bees  de- 
stroyed and  of  the  expenses  incurred. 

He  shall  receive  $4*  for  each  day  actually  and  necessarily  spent  In 
the  performance  of  his  duties  and  be  reimbursed  the  money  ex- 
pended by  him  in  defraying  his  expenses  provided  that  the 
total  expenditure  for  such  purposes  shall  not  exceed  $500  per 
year. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1494f,  p.  1107. 


DISBURSEMENTS    OF    IXSI'ECTOU    OF    APIAUIES 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Per  diem  and  expeuse.s  of  Inspector  — $373  43 

Page  198  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  of  State  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1900. 
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SUPERVISOR  OF  INSPECTORS  OF  ILLUMINATING 

OILS.      _ 

The  provisions  of  the  centralized  accounting  system  provided 
to  be  established  by  chapter  433  of  the  laws  of  1901  will  apply 
to  this  officer  and  his  deputies. 

Appointment;  salary. 

The  Governor  .shaU  appoint  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  senate, 
&  suitable  person  who    shaU    not    be    pecuniarily    Interested, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  state  supervisor  of  inspectors 
of  illuminating  oils,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1421a,  p.  1068. 

The  Governor  may  remove  such  person  from  office  and  fill  any  va- 
cancy arising  from  such  removal  or  other  cause  from  the  un-  , 
expired  portion  of  the  term. 

His  salary  is  $1,500.00  annually. 

Ch.  466,  L.  1901. 

Oath  and  bond. 

The  supervisor  shall  take  the  constitutional  oath  of  office  before  en- 
tering upon  his  duties  and  exectite  a  bond  to  the  state  of 
$5,000  with  such  sureties  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Wis.  Stats.,  see.  1421b,  p.  1068. 
His  duties;  deputies. 

He  shall  devote  all  his  time  to  duties  of  his  office  and  under  tlie 
direction  of  the  Governor  shall  oversee  all  deputy  inspectors, 
instruct  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  keep  a  record 
of  their  reports  to  him  and  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  on 
the  first  .of  October  of  each  year. 

Wi^.  Stats.,  sec.  1421c,  p.  1068,  amended  by  ch.  466,  L.  1901. 

He  shall  make  an  additional  report  to  the  Governor  before  January 
10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

He  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  guidance  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  tliis  chapter. 

He  may  appoint  with  the  advice  of  the  Governor  such  deputies  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  prompt  and  faithful  performance  of 
duties  required  under  this  chapter  and  define  inspection  dis- 
tricts with  the  assistance  of  the  Governor. 
Ch.  97.  L.  1901. 
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Deputy's  oath  and  bond;  duties,  salary. 

Bonds  of  the  deputies,  fixed  by  the  Supervisor  and  approved  by 
the  Governor,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State  Treasurer. 
Sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  County  Judge. 

On  the  first  day  of  each  month  the  Supervisor  shall  receive  from 
the  deputies  a  full  statement  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  oil 
inspected  during  the  preceding  month,  the  result  of  such  in- 
spection and  an  account  of  the  actual  receipts  of  his  office  and 
the  deputy  shall  at  the  same  time  remit  to  the  State  Treasurer 
all  fees  he  has  received  for  inspecting  oils.  Said  fees  to  be 
set  aside  by  the  Treasurer  as  a  fund  to  be  used  for  paying  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  Supervisor  and  deputies,  which  shall 
be  paid  when  approved  by  the  Governor. 

Balance  remaining  in  such  fund  expended  at  end  of  fiscal  year  to 
revert  to  general  fund. 

Deputies  salaries  shall  not  exceed  $100.00  per  month,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Governor  but  salary  and  traveling  expenses  not  to  ex- 
ceed 8  cents  per  barrel  on  oil  inspected  in  his  district  during 
the  month. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1421(1,  p.  1068,  aineuded  by  ch.  466,  L.  19(fl. 

The  provisions  as  to  details  inspection  and  standard  of  oil  to  be 
maintained  should  be  obtained  from  a  reference  to  the  laws 
cited  as  they  can  not  be  condensed  to  the  limits  of  this  pamph- 
let. 

Wis.    stats.,    sees.    1421e,    1421b,    1421g,    1421h,    14211,    1421k,    14211,    p. 
1069,  amended  by  ch.  466,  L.  1901. 

Deputy  Inspector  to  demand  and  receive  10  cents  per  every  sample 
of  oil  tested. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1421j,  p.  1071,  amended  by  ch.  466,  h.  1901. 

Printing. 

The  report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Inspectors  of  Illuminating  Oils 
shall  be  limited  to  25  pages  and  800  copies  shall  be  printed. 
Wlaf.  stats.,   sec.  235b,  p.  314. 

) 

Heretofore  there  has  been  no  expense  to  the  state  in  connec- 
tion with  this  department,  the  fees  having  been  paid  by  the 
dealers  in  oil. 
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STATE  BOAED  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE  VA2^- 
AMERICAN   EXPOSITION   AT   BUFFALO. 

Provides  for  a  board  of  five  citizens  of  Wisconsin. 
Ch.  318,  sec.  1,  p.  585,  L.  IhUd. 

Members  of,  how  appointed. 

Men^bers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.    They  shall  elect  offi- 
cers, make  by-laws,  etc.,  as  herein  provided. 
Members  may  be  removed  and  vacancies  filled  by  the  Governor. 
Ch.  318,  sec.  2,  p.  586,  L.  1899. 

To  have  no  compensation* 

Members  of  board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services, 
but  their  actual  expenses  for  transportation  and  subsistence 
when  they  are  necessarily  absent  from  their  homes,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  moneys  appropriated  by  this  act 
Ch.  318,  sec.  3,  p.  586,  L.  1899. 

Treasurer  of,  to  give  bond. 

The  treasurer  of  the  board  shall,  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  moneys  hereby  appropriated,  execute  and  deliver  to 
the  Governor  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  double  the^  amount  of  the 
appropriation;  with  at  least  two  sureties  who  shall  justify  their 
responsibility,  which  bond  shall  be  approved  by  the  Governor 
and  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of 
said  treasurer  and  the  faithful  accounting  to  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin for  all  moneys  which  shall  come  into  his  hands. 
Ch.  318,  sec.  4,  p.  586,  L.  1899. 

Moneys  how  expended. 

Provides  how  the  money  shall  be  expended  by  the  treasurer  of  said 
board. 

Ch.  318,  sec.  5.  p.  586,  L.  1899. 

Report  of  Treasurer. 

Provides  for  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  closing  up  of  the 

business. 
The  last  two  sections  are  afTected  by  the  unified  accounting  system 
provided  by  chapter  433,  laws  of  1901. 
Ch.  318,  sec.  8,  p.  687,  L.  1899. 
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Duties  of  board. 

The  duties  of  said  board  shall  he  to  provide  suitable  building  or 
buildings,  to  be  erected  upon  such  space  as  may  be  allotted  to 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  for  its  use  upon  the  ground  of  said  ex- 
position, and  to  the  performance  of  such  details  relating  to  the 
representation  of  citizens  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  in  the  ex- 
position as  may  be  from  time  to  time  necessary,  and  said 
board  shall  have  charge  and  control  of  all  buildings  and  other 
property  of  the  state  when  erected,  purchased  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired or  placed  in  its  custody. 
Ch.  318,  sec.  7.  p.  687,  L.  1899. 

Appropriation, 

There  is  hereby  Appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  said  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  $25,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provision  of  this  act  The  said 
board  shall  cause  from  time  to  time,  estimates  to  be  made  of 
the  expenses  to  the  payment  of  which  the  money  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, which  estimate  shall  be  signed  by  the  President,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  and  be  filed  with  the  Ck)vemor  and  if 
the  Governor  shall  approve  thereof,  shall  endorse  his  approval 
thereon  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  audit  the  dame  and 
draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasury  of  the  state  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same,  and  such  estimates  shall  not  exceed  in  all 
the  sum  hereby  appropriated  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  (The 
unified  accounting  plan  adopted  by  chapter  433,  laws  of  1901, 
will  modify  the  above  section. 
Ch.  318,  sec.  8,  p.  687,  L.  1899. 

Liability  of  members  and  state. 

No  member,  whether  an  officer  or  otherwise  shall  be  personally  lia- 
ble for  any  debt  or  obligation  which  may  be  created  or  in- 
curred by  said  board,  and  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  create  any  liability  of  the  state,  direct  or  indirect, 
for  any  obligation  incurred,  nor  for  any  claim  for  aid  or  for 
pecuniary  assistance  from  this  state,  in  support  or  liquidation 
of  any  debts  or  obligations  created  by  said  board  in  excess  of 
the  appropriation  made  by  this  act. 

Ch.  318,  sec.  9,  p.  588,  L.  1899. 

DISBURSEMENTS    IN    PAN-AMERICAN    EXPOSITION    COMMISSION 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

SUte  appropriation   18,000  00 

Page  198  In  the  report  of  the  Stecretary,  of  State  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
80.  1900. 
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STATE  BOARD   OF  COMMISSIOX   FOR  ST.   LOUIS 
WORLD'S  FAIR,  1903. 

The  commissioners  of  such  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. Its  first  meeting  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Governor  shall  appoint. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  usual  officers,  adoption  of  by-laws  and 
regulations  being  necessary. 

No  compensation  Is  provided  but  the  actual  expenses  of  members 
for  transportation  and  subsistence  when  they  are  necessarily 
absent  from  their  homes  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  money  ap- 
propriated. 

The  treasurer  of  the  board  shall  receive  the  moneys  hereby  appro- 
priated. He  shall  execute  and  deliver  to  the  Governor  a  bond 
in  double  the  sum  of  appropriation  with  sureties  approved  by 
the  Governor.  Money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  Treasurer  only 
on  the  order  of  the  President  of  the  board  countersigned  by  the 
Secretary,  and  showing  the  proper  cause  for  which  the  same 
was  paid  out 

Accounts  for  traveling  expenses  and  subsistence  shall  have  at- 
tached thereto  the  affidavit  of  the  claimant  that  such  expenses 
#have  been  actually  incurred  and  the  Treasurer  shall  from 
time  to  time  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  board  and  the  receipts  at  any  time  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  Governor.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  audit  all 
receipts  and  expenditures  within  six  months  after  the  close 
of  ITie  World's  Fair. 
Ch.  297,  L.  1901. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  outlines  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  in  con- 
nection with  providing  a  building  or  buildings  for  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  upon  the  exposition  grounds.    $25,000  is  appropri- 
ated by  this  act  to  carry  out  its  proposition. 
Sec.  7.  Ch.  297.   L.  1901. 

Sec.  9*  Relates  to  the  amount  of  appropriation  herein  made. 

Sec.  9.  Ch.  297.  L.  1901. 

Ch.  433,  L.  1901,  will  modify  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect 
to  the  auditing  and  accounting.    See  ante,  p.  368. 
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BOUNTY  ON  WILD  ANIMALS  KILLED. 

Section  1628,  page  1182:  This  section  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  audit  claims  made  by  counties  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law  for  refund  of  money  paid  in  bounties. 

The  disbursements  on  this  account  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1000,  were  $9,786.00,  per  report  of  Secretary 
of  State,  page  198. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

While  there  has  been  some  question  in  the  past  as  to  whether 
this  Board  was  a  state  board  in  the  strict  sense  whose  disburse- 
ments must  be  audited  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  assumed 
that  it  is  embraced  within  the  provisions  of  chapter  433  of  the 
laws  of  1901  and  that  after  the  system  therein  adopted  has  been 
established,  all  expenditures  must  be,  after  itemized  vouchers 
have  been  filed  with  and  approved  and  warrant  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  Auditor. 

Heretofore  the  State  Auditor  has  transferred  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Board  the  entire  appropriation  made  by  the  legis- 
lature and  has  not  audited  the  final  disbursements. 


STATE   BOARD   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Appointment,  terms,  vacancies. 

The  department  of  agriculture  as  heretofore  established  is  con- 
tinued. Its  objects  shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  dairying,  horticulture,  manufactures  and  domestic 
.  arts.  The  department  shall  be  managed  by  a  board  to  consist 
of  one  member  from  each  congressional  district  and  two  from 
the  state  at  large  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term 
of  three  years  from  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  of 
their  appointment.  Not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor  for  the  unexpired  term 
only; 

Wl«.  stats.,  sec.  1456,  p.  1087. 

Memhers'  expenses. 

The  members  of  said  board  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but 
shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  any  funds  set  apart  for  their  use 
by  the  state  or  otherwise  received  by  them  the  sums  actually 
expended  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1457,  p.  1087, 
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Annual  meeting;  officers. 

The  said  board  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  March  and  at  such  meeting  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  as 
President  and  one  as  Vice-President,  and  some  person  not  a 
member  as  Secretary,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year  un- 
less sooner  removed  by  the  board.  The  State  Treasurer  shall 
be  ex-officio  treasurer  of  the  board.  Such  officers  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  usually  pertain  to  such  offices  and  such  as 
the  board  may  direct. 

Wis.    Stats.,    sec  1468,   p.   1087. 

Rooms,  fairs;  hy-laws;  report. 

The  board  may  occupy  such  rooms  in  the  capitol  as  may  be  as- 
signed for  that  purpose  by  the  Governor.  They  shall  have 
sole  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and 
of  all  state  fairs,  and  state  ground  fairs  and  may  make  such 
by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  the  management 
of  the  business  of  such  department  and  said  fairs  and  the  of- 
fering of  premiums  thereat  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine. The  board  shall  make  a  report  of  their  action  to  the 
Governor  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1458a,   p.  1088;  amended  by  Ch.  48,   L.  1899. 

Use  of  funds;  liability  of  state. 

Whatever  money  shall  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  received  by 
said  board  for  the  department  of  agriculture  shall  be  paid  to 
the  State  Treasurer  and  be  disbursed  by  him  on  orders  signed 
by  the  President  anfl  Secretary  of  the  board  for  such  purposes, 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  will  best  promote  the  Interests 
committed  in  their  charge. 
No  officer,  clerk  or  employee  of  said  board  shall  have  any  claim 
upon  the  state  for  any  salary  or  expenses,  except  such  as  may 
be  allowed  by  the  board  and  paid  from  any  appropriation  or 
funds  under  their  control;  and  the  board  shall  not  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  be  liable  for  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  or 
contract  made  by  said  board. 

Wis.   Stats.,   sec.  14u8b.   p.  1088. 

Appropriation, 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  issue  his  warrant  for  the  amount 
paid  by  the  board  for  premiums  at  their  last  annual  fair,  on 
the  presentation  to  him  of  the  sworn  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  said  board.  On  the  presentation  of  such  a  statement, 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  board,  certifying 
that  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  been  prohibited  and 
prevented  upon  the  fair  grounds  thereof  during  the  last  pre- 
ceding fair,  he  shall  annually  draw  his  warrant  for  $4,000. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1458c,  p.  1088. 
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Postage. 

The  board  may  procure  necessary  postage  stamps  and  stamped  en- 
.velopes  for  their  official  correspondence. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  16».  p.  258. 

Stationery. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Property  shall  Issue  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  board  the  necessary  stationery  for  the  board. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  290,  p.  301. 

Printing. 

There  shall  be  printed  biennially  5,000  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
board  bound  in  cloth,  provided  the  whole  number  printed  shall 
not  exceed  400  pages. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  335e,  p.  315;  amended  by  Ch.  339,  L.  1901. 

The  Secretary  of  the  board  is  authorized  to  collect  information  as 
to  crops  as  herein  provided.  Also  condition  of  health  and 
value  of  farm  animals  and  all  other  information  which  he 
deems  of  practicable  value  to  the  interest  of  the  state. 

He  shall  report  biennially,  statements  of  which  report  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  farmers  and  others  interested  In  the  state. 

The  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing  shall  in  connection  with  the 
other  printing  of  this  board,  supply  the  Secretary  w:ith  neces- 
sary blanks  for  this  work  and  cause  to  be  published  In  pamph- 
let form  the  report  provided  that  not  more  than  5,000  copies 
of  any  part  are  printed. 

Ch.  79,  L.  1901.    - 

*  This  act  appropriates  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  $25,000 
without  specifying  for  what  purpose  the  money  is  to  be  ex- 
pended but  requiring  the  board  to  account  to  the  Governor. 
Ch.  355,  L.   1901. 

DISBURSEMENTS  TO  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Appropriation  paid  to  the  treasurer  $4,000  00 

Ten  per  cent,  premiums  paid  to  the  treasurer 2,038  78 

Printing,   fnclndlng  cost  of  paper  and  waste,   per  report  Commission- 
ers of  Printing  1.581  94 

Postage  and  P.  O.  box  rent  655  50 

Bxpressage  194  34 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property  103  85 

Total  $8.574  41 

Pages  204,  488  and  500  In   the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

40 
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NORTHEKN  WISCONSIN  STATE  FAIR. 

The  Northern  Wisconsin  State  Fair,  the  La  Crosse  Inter- 
State  Fair  and  county  agricultural  societies  are  aided  by  the 
state  but  are  not  state  organizations  and  their  disbursements 
are  not  regarded  as  under  the  control  of  the  Auditor. 

NORTHERN   WISCONSIN   STATE   FAIR. 

State  aid  to;  conditions  of. 

Upon  the  presentation  to  him  of  the  sworn  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Northern  Wisconsin  State  B^lr, 
heretofore  established  at  Chippewa  Falls,  that  said  organiza- 
tion at  its  last  ajinual  fair  or  exhibition  prohibited  and  ex- 
cluded from  its  fair  grounds  and  premises  over  which  it  had 
control  all  gambling  and  gambling  devices,  and  that  said  or- 
-  ganization  had  not  authorized  or  allowed  any  spirituous,  malt, 
ardent  or  intoxicating  liquors  or  drinks  to  be  sold  on  said 
grounds  during  the  year,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  draw 
his  warrant  in  favor  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  society  for  |3,250 
and  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  premiums  actually  paid  by 
the  said  fair  at  its  last  preceding  annual  fair;  in  computing 
the  amount  on  which  such  percentage  is  to  be  paid  there  shall 
not  be  included  more  than  $1,000  of  premiums  or  prizes  for 
trials  or  exhibitions  of  speed  of  all  classes  in  any  year;  pro- 
vided, that  no  other  agricultural  society  in  Chippewa  county 
shall  receive  any  money  from  the  state. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1458d,  p.  1088.  amended  by  ch.  356,  L.  1901. 


DISBURSEMENTS  TO  NORTHERN  WISCONSIN  STATE  FAIR 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Appropriation  by  ch.  212,  h.  1897  v  ^-^^  ^ 

Ten  per  cent,  premiums  paid  to  treasurer  of  society ZiZ  41 

Total  $2,813  41 

Pajre  204  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1900. 
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COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

State  aid  to;  conditions  of. 

There  shall  be  paid  within  ten  (10)  days  after  February  first  out 
of  the  treasury  to  each  organized  agricultural  society  and  in- 
dustrial association,  other  than  the  Wisconsin  state  fair,  40 
per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  premiums  paid  thereby  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year;  provided,  no  society,  which  received 
from  the  state  in  1888  $200  and  10  per  cent  on  the  amount 
paid  for  premiums,  shall  receive  less  than  |200,  that  40  per 
cent,  shall  not  be  paid  on  more  than  $3,000  for  premiums  to 
one  society  or  association  and  that  in  computing  the  amount 
on  which  it  is  to  be  paid  there  shall  not  be  included  more  than 
$1,000  of  premiums  paid  on  trials  or  exhibitions  of  speed  of 
all  classes  in  any  one  year: 

1.  Such  society  or  association  shall  have  held  an  annual  fair  or  ex- 

hibition during  the  previous  year. 

2.  There  shall  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  sworn  state- 

ment of  its  President  and  Secretary  that  said  society  at  its  an- 
nual fair,  had  prohibited  and  excluded  from  its  fair  grounds 
and  all  adjacent  lands  under  its  authority  all  gambling  devices 
whatsoever. 

3.  It  shall  have  received  into  its  treasury  in  cash  during  the  pre- 

ceding year  not  less  than  $200  from  the  sale  of  membership, 
admission  tickets,  subscriptions  and  other  sources  than  from 
the  state. 

4.  It  shall  have  published  in  some  newspaper  in  the  county  a  con- 

densed statement  of  its  principal  acts  and  doings  for  the  year, 
etc.  Such  report  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  Secretary 
and  a  certified  copy  thereof  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  one  with  the  Secretary  of  the  board  of  agriculture 
on  or  before  February  1  of  each  year.  All  money  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  society  and  only  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
Treasurer  of  each  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  thereof. 
Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1463,  p.  1C91,  amended  by  eh.  274,  L.  1901. 

/ 
DISBURSEMENTS    TO    COUNTY    AGRICT7LTURAL    SOCIETIES 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30.  1900. 

Paid  to  varions  societies  and  associations  $52,258  53 

Page  20t  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  ending  Sept 
80.  1900. 
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LA  CROSSE  INTER-STATE  FAIR  ASSOCIATION. 


Upon  presenting  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  sworn  statement  of  the 
officers  of  this  association  that  it  prohibited  and  excluded  from 
its  fair  grounds  at  the  last  exhibition  all  gambling  whatsoever 
and  that  it  did  not  authorize  any  intoxicants  to  be  sold  on  the 
said  fair  grounds  during  the  said  fair,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  during  the  first  ten  days  of  February  draw  his  warrant 
for  the  Treasurer  of  the  society  for  $2,000  and  10  per  cent,  of 
amount  of  premiums  paid  at  last  preceding  fair. 

In  computing  the  amount  on  which  such  percentage  is  to  be  paid 
only  11,000  of  prizes  for  speed  exhibition  shall  be  included. 
This  aid  is  in  lieu  of  what  said  association  might  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  by  law,  provided  that  no  money  shall  be  paid  under 
this  act  in  any  year  in  which  an  exhibition  is  not  held. 

Ch.  337.  L.  1901. 
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THE  COMMISSIOiV  OF  THE  INTER-STATE  PARK 
THE  DALLES  OF  THE  ST.  CROIX. 

The  Governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  of  thre< 

sons  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  of  the  Inter-state 

of  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix. 
Within  ten  days  after  their  appointment  they  shall  take  oatl 

file  with  the  Secretary  o£  State  and  their  terms  shall  b< 

years. 
They  shall  organize  and  elect  a  chairman  from  their  numbei 
They  shall  continue  the  work  of  acquiring  title  to  lands  as  h 

provided  in  an  inter-state  park. 
They  may  make  contract  for  the  purchase  and  donations  of 

as  provided  in  section  5. 
Each  commissioner  shall  receive  $5  per  day  and  actual  ezp 

for  time  actually  served  not  exceeding  20  days  in  anj 

year. 
17,500.00  is  hereby  appropriated. 

Ch.  305,  L.  1901. 

Note. — Chapter  102,  laws  of  1899  provides  for  the  progress  of 
of  acquirifLg  lands  for  an  Inter-state  Park  making  an  a 
priation  of  $6,500  therefor.     See  page  139  of  the  session 
of  1899. 
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BOARDS  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS,  DENTAL 
EXAMINERS,  AND  PHARMACY. 

These  Boards  are  authorized  by  law  to  exist  for  the  purposes 
named  in  the  acts  creating  them  but  are  not  an  expense  to  the 
state  as  all  expenditures  are  made  out  of  fees  which  the  Boards 
are  empowered  to  collect  for  making  examinations,  etc.  While 
they  are  required  to  report  to  the  Governor,  the  state  does  not 
seek  to  supervise  their  disbursements  or  otherwise  control  their 
business  operations. 

SI  ATE  BOARD  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

Appointment,  terms,  vacancies. 

The  Governor  shall  appoint  a  board  of  medical  examiners  consist- 
ing of  seven  (7)  members  to  be  known  as  the  ''Wisconsin 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners."  Such  appointments  shall  be 
made  from  three  separate  lists  containing  ten  names  each  pre- 
sented every  second  year  to  him,  one  list  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Medical  Society,  one  by  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  one  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
Eclectic  Medical  Society.  In  case  any  one  of  said  societies  fail 
to  present  such  list  of  names,  the  (Jovernor  may  fill  the  vacan- 
cies by  the  appointment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  reputable 
practitioners  of  medicine  who  shall  be  graduates  of  a  recog- 
nized medical  college  and  representative  of  the  different 
schools  of  medicine  as  hereinafter  provided.  All  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  for  four  years  and  until  their  successors 
are  appointed;  and  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  appointments 
from  the  lists  last  filed  previous  to  the  occurrence  thereof,  pre- 
serving the  proportion  of  the  different  schools  of  medicine  as 
herein  required.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  more 
than  two  terms  in  succession  and  no  member  of  any  medical 
college  shall  be  appointed  on  said  board.  Three  of  the  ap- 
pointees shall  be  allopathic,  two  homeopathic  and  two  eclectic 
physicians. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1435,  p.  1075 
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Officers^  meetings  and  records. 

The  board  shall  elect  a  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  who 
may  administer  oaths  as  herein  provided. 

This  section  further  provides  foe  regular  and  other  meetings  and 
how  records  and  registers  shall  be  kept, 
wis.  state.,  sec.  1436a,  p.  1075. 

Examifiations;  t^es. 

Provisions  for  examinations  and  fees  therefor. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  1435b,  p.  1075,  amended  by  ch.  306,  L.   1901. 

Registration. 

Physicians  and  surgeons  to  register  witji  the  board. 
Ch.  87.  sec.  1,  p.  122,  L.  1S99. 

Provision  as  to  books  of  registration. 
Ch.  87,  sec.  1,  p.  122,   L.  1S99. 

When  registration  made  and  fee  for  same. 
Registration  when  to  be  made. 

Fee  of  |2.00  to  be  paid  by  the  applicant,  then  to  issue  certificate  of 
registration.     Said  certificate  to  be  filed  with  the  county  clerk. 
Ch.  87.  sec.  2,  p.  122.  L.  1889. 

Disposition  of  fees  received  for  filing. 

All  money  received  by  the  said  board  in  payment  of  the  registra- 
tion fees  herein  required  shall  be  kept  by  the  treasurer  thereof. 
Out  of  the  funds  so  coming  into  their  possession,  the  members 
of  said  board  may  receive  all  legitimate  and  necessary  ex- 
penses, and  for  their  services  a  sum  to  be  determined  by  th^ 
board  not  exceeding  $5.00  each  for  each  day  actually  spent  iu 
attending  to  the  business  of  the  board.  The  secretary  of  the 
board  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  his  present  salary,  a  com- 
pensation for  the  work  herein  required  of  him  to  be  fixed  by 
said  board,  not  to  exceed  $500,  such  compensations  and  ex- 
penses shall  'be  paid  from  the  fees  received  by  the  board  and 
no  part  thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  to  make  a  report  of  the 
proceeding  under  this  act  to  the  Governor  at  the  end  of  each 
biennial  period,  together  with  an  account  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived and  disbursed  by  them. 
Ch.  87.  sec.  5,  p.  124,  L.  1899. 
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U.  8.  army  and  navy  surgeons  exempt. 

Provides  for  exemptions  of  army  and  navy  surgeons,  etc. 

Ch.  87,  sec.  3.  p.  123,  L.  1899. 


District  att07'neys  and  hoard  to  institute  actions. 

Provides  how  actions  under  this  act  are  to  he  brought 

Ch.  87,  sec.  7,  p    124.   L.  1899. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 


Appointment-;  terms;  vacancies. 

The  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  as  heretofore  constituted, 
is  hereby  continued.  It  shall  consist  of  five  practicing  dentists, 
at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Dental  Society. 

The  members  of  such  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  the  term  of  five  years  and  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed. 

Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor  for  the  unexpired  portion 
of  the  term.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1410e,  p.  1061. 

Officers;  meetings;  record. 

The  officers  of  the  board  shall  be  a  President  and  Secretary,  who 
shall  be  chosen  from  the  members  thereof  in  such  manner  and 
for  such  terms  as  may  be  provided  by  the  by-laws.  At  least 
one  meeting  of  the  board  shall  be  held  each  year  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  fixed;  other  meetings  may  be  held  when 
and  where  the  board  may  determine.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Secretary's  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  board  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  at 
all  reasonable  times. 

wis.   stats.,  sec.  1410f,  p.   1061. 

Registration;  list  of  persons  registered. 

Every  person  who  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  this 
state  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1885,  may  continue  such 
practice  without  incurring  any  of  the  liabilities  imposed  by 
this  chapter  by  annually  causing  his  name  and  residence  or 
place  of  business  to  be  registered  by  said  board,  who  shall  keep 
a  book  for  that  purpose. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1410g,  p.  1061. 

Examination;  license. 

Any  person  who  may  desire  a  license  may  appear  before  the  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  at  any  regular  meeting  and  be  examined 
with  reference  to  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  dental  surgery; 
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if  such  examination  shall  be  satisfactory  the  board  shall  issue 
a  license  to  practice  dentistry;  provided  that  the  board  shall  li- 
cense without  examination,  upon  the  payment  of  |1,  any  regu- 
lar graduate  of  an  incorporated  and  reputable  dental  col- 
lege which  requires  that  candidates  for  graduation  shall  at- 
tend two  full  courses  of  lectures  of  five  months  each,  the  last 
of  which  courses  shall  be  attended  in  the  college  which  issued 
the  diploma.  All  licenses  shall  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
board  and  be  attested  by  the  President  and  Secretary.  Every 
license  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  licensee 
to  practice  dentistry. 

Wis.    stats.,   see.   1410h,   p.    1061. 

Fees;  expenses;  report. 

The  board  may  charge  each  person  applying  or  appearing  for  ex- 
amination for  license  to  practice  dentistry  a  fee  of  |10  and  for 
each  registration  %1.  Out  of  the  funds  which  may  be  so  re- 
ceived the  members  of  the  board  may  be  reimbursed  their  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  attending  their  meetr 
•     ings  and  in  discharging  their  duties. 

The  excess  of  receipts  over  the  disbursements  shall  be  held  by  the 
Secretary  to  meet  future  expenses  of  the  members. 

The  board  may  require  the  Secretary  to  give  a  bond  In  such  terms 
as  they  may  direct 

An  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  containing  an 
account  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  pursuant  to  this 
chapter,  shall  be  made  to  the  Governor  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

wis.  Stnts..  see.  HlOj,  p.  1062. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  PHARMACY. 

Appointments,  members^  terms,  and  vacancy- 

The  board  as  heretofore  constituted,  is  continued  and  the  rules, 
regulations  and  by-laws  thereof,  not  inconsistent  with  this 
chapter  sh^ll  continue  in  effect.  Such  board  consists  of  five 
members,  resident  pharmacists;  they  shall  be  appointed  for 
five  years  and  until  successors  qualify. 

The  Wisconsin  Pharmacy  Association  shall  annually  elect  three 
pharmacists,  who  shall  be  certified  to  the  Governor  ftom  which 
number  or  those  previously  certified,  the  Governor  shall  fill 
vacancies. 

Wis.   Stats.,  sec.   1496b,   p.  1065. 

Meetings;  officers;  prosecutions. 

The  board  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  March.  Three  mem- 
bers constitute  a  quorum.  At  such  meeting  a  President,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  for  one  year.  The 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the 
board.  By-laws  may  be  made  by  the  board.  Meetings  shall  be 
held  at  least  once  in  three  months  for  the  examination  of  ap- 
plicants and  pharmacists  and  assistants  and  other  business. 
Thirty  day's  public  notice  of  meetings  held  for  such  examina- 
tion shall  be  given. 

Applicants  who  make  application  in  accordance  herewith,  shall  be 
examined,  and  if  found  competent  shall  be  granted  certificates. 
The  board  shall  prosecute  all  persons  violating  this  chapter, 
report  annually  to  the  Governor  and  Wisconsin  Pharmacy  Asso- 
ciation and  give  therein  a  record  of  its  proceedings,  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  and  the  names  of  all  persons  as 
pharmacists  or  assistants.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record 
of  board  proceedings  in  a  book  in  which  he  shall  enter  names 
and  places  of  business  of  all  persons.  He  shall  receive  salary 
fixed  by  board  and  the  amount  expended  for  traveling  and 
other  expenses  on  official  duties  and  shall  give  such  bond  as 
the  board  may  require. 

The  members  shall  receive  $5.00  for  every  day  they  are  actually 
engaged  and  their  actual  expenses. 
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All  disbursements  of  whatever  nature  or  for  whatever  purpose  shall 
be  made  from  the  fees  received  by  the  board.  No  part  thereof 
st)aii  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury.  The  Treasurer  shall 
hold  all  moneys  received  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to. 
meet  claims  allowed  as  a  fund  from  which  to  pay  the  expenses. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1409c,  p.  1055. 

Registration  as  pharmacist;  registration  as  assistant. 

Provides  for  registration  and  (iertiflcates  for  pharmacists  and  as- 
sistants. 

Wis.    stats.,    sec.   1409d,    p.    1056,   amended   by   ch.   340,    I...    1901;    sec. 
1409e,  p.   1067. 

Actions,  prosecutions  of.  .  "  . 

Provides  how  actions  for  penalties,etc.  shall  be  brought 
Wis.   stats.,  sec.  1409b,  p.  1058. 

No  disbursements  paid  by  the  state. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

In  exhibiting  the  classified  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
state  which  follow,  the  fUnd  accounts  are  not  specified  because 
those  linfamiliar  with  the  subject,  reference  to  money  being 
paid  into  or  out  of  certain  funds  has  proved  to  be  confusing. 

The  entire  net  receipts  and  payments  of  money  is  therefore 
given  after  all  transfers  between  funds  have  been  eliminated. 

RECEIPTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 
Available  for  malnlalning  the  state  government  and   state   Institutions. 

Taxes: 

A.    Annual    tax    levied    for    free   high    schools,    char- 
itable, reformatory  and  penal  institutions H89.223  94 

A.  Suit   tax    5,13000 

B.  One-mill  tax  for  common  schools 625,000  00 

C.  Special  tax  for  University  268,000  00 

D.  Special  tax  for  normal  schools  190,000  00 

n.577,363  94 
B.    Legacy  tax  5,109  73 

11,582.463  67 

Licenses: 

P.  Railways    $1,547.14164 

F.  Palace  and  sleeping  car  companies  16,900  31 

O.  Freight  line  companies  1,160  99 

G.  Express  companies   7,247  01 

G.  Telegraph    companies    11,312  15 

H.  Telephone  companies   21.426  73 

K.  Street  railways  and  electric  light  companies 8,322  06 

K.  Loan  and  trust  companies   2,26150 

K.  Log  driving  and  boom  companies   1.292  72 

K.  Plank   road   companies   524  85 

L.  Insurance   companies    386,947  62 

M.  Hawkers*  and  peddlers*  licenses   10,900  45 

N.  Hunting  licenses   i 30,259  56 

$2,045,687  59 

Interest,  not  including  certificates  of  indebtedness: 

O.    On  school  funds  $82.458  13 

P.    On  University  funds  8,197  54 

Q.    On  Agricultural  College  funds  8,197  54 

B.    On  normal  schools  fund    53,394  34 

$147,921  10 
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Sundry  items: 

S.    Charitable,    reformatory   and    penal    iinstltntions 

(contract  work  and  sales)   $83,812  76 

T.    U.   S.,   by   Governor  (Wis.    Veterans*    Home  and 

refunds  Spanish -American  war) 31 ,676  26 

T.    Notary  fees 2,813  00 

T.    Incorporation  and  office  fees  31.183  65 

T.    Insurance  Commission  fees  : 44,277  85 

T.    Bank  Examiner's  fees  6,716  00 

T.    Sales  of  books  : 4,248  50 

T.    Land  department,  sales  and  fees  35,932  10 

$240,659  12 

$3,776,072  36 

U.    Tuition  from  normal  schools  -. $2,503  54 

V.    Tuition,  farm  sales,  etc.,  University  106,575  75 

V.    U.   S.   appropriation  for  Unherslty  and  Agricul- 
tural College 40,000  00 

$389,738  41 

W.    Miscellaneous  12,658  92 

Total  M.178,4e9  69 

The  pages  in   the   report  of  the  Secretary   of   State   for  the  year  1900,   from 
which  these  figures  have  l)een  taken,  are  here  given: 

A— 142,  143;   B— 210,  211;   C— 215,  216:   D— 221.  222;  E-152;   F— 144;   G— 145;  H^145» 
146;  K— 147;  L-148,  152;  M— 153;  N— 229,  230;  O— 211,  212;  P-216,  217;  Q— 219;  R— 222, , 
223,  224;  S— 152;  T— 153;  U— 223;  V— 216;  W— 153,  154.  " 


DISBURSEMENTS  IN  THE   STATE  OF  WISCONSIN* 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30.  1900. 

The  classification  of  expenses  and  references  to  pages  in  the  report  of  the 

Secretary  of  State  will  be  found  under  each  of  the  departments  in  previous 
pages. 

Executive  Department  $15,781  51 

Secretary  of  State  and  Auditor  39,522  75 

Old  Tax  Commission  of  1898 8^  97 

Treasury  Department   18.778  24 

Attorney  General's  Department  12.420  56 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  25,525  47 

Railroad  Commissioner  Department  7,129  74 

Insurance  Commissioner  Department   21.245  06 

Tax  Commissioners  16.820  38 

A.  Commissioners  of  rnblle  Lands  20,950  87 

Advertising  lands  238  80 

Bank  Examiner's  Department   12,278  15 

Publishing  bank  reports  296  39 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  10,149  63 

Factory  Inspection  Department 12.342  21 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner's  Department 12,216  46 

Board  of  Control  24.064  77 

B.  Reformatory,  charitable  and  penal  institutions  694,746  82 

Maintaining  chronic  insane  in  county  asylums 375,860  62 

Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Milwaukee  13,000  00 

Wisconsin  Veterans'  Home  at  Waupaca  93,989  40 

State  Board  of  Health  10,016  05 

Stote  Veterinarian  and  Veterinarian  Sur'y 8.548  08 

Conjmissloners  of  Fisheries  31,180  69 

Fish  and  Game  Warden  3,062  41 

Treasury  Agent  2.940  65 

State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  826  78 
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Supreme  Court   39,307  55 

State  Law  Library  , 8,716  09 

State  Bar  Examiners  1.872  52 

Circuit  Courts  (judges  and  reporters) ;....  79,524  70 

C.  State  Ulstoncal  Society 15,863  17 

Free  Library  Commission  8,751  66 

W.  N.  Q.— 

Adjutant  General's  Department  $88,755  46 

Quartermaster  General's  Department  32.20165 

120,967  11 

Spanish-American  war  Items 131  88 

U.  S.  war  claims  1861-65,  expense 965  66 

Publishing  Pub.    printing  notices    692  53 

Deaf  Mute  Institution  In  cities  25,749  64 

Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts 539  65 

County  Training  Schools  for  teachers  2,500  00 

Free  iSlgh  schools  97,37180 

Manual  training  in  high  schools  3,500  00 

Wisconsin  Dalrymens*  Association  2,520  43 

State  Firemen's  Association 500  00 

Wisconsin  Cheesemakers'  Association  868  52 

Wisconsin  Cranberry  Growers'  Association  260  00 

Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society  2,796  18 

Inspector  of  Apiaries 373  43 

Prevention  of  San  Jose  scale  1 294  19 

Miscellaneous  162,939  60 

D.  Pan-American  Exposition  Commission  3,000  00 

Bounty  on  wild  uulmnls  killed  9,786  00 

State  Bo*rd  of  Agriculture 8.574  41 

E.  State  Board  of  Immigration  5,207  71 

Making  statement  of  R.  E.  sales 1,262  42 

County  ngricnlturai  ?ocietles 52,268  53 

Northern  Wisconsin  State  Fair  2,813  41 

F.  Expert  Accountants  under  ch.  lo3,  I^.  1899— 

G.  D.  Bartz,  par  diem  and  expenses |1,790  61 

S.  W.  Oilman,  per  diem  and  expense  488  06 

2,287  71 

G.  Stationery  account  (being  excess  of  purchases  over  distribution)  766  40 

Legislature 7,789  23 

Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey   18,04139 

Superintendent  Public  Property  87,112  38 

Common  schools  $844  SO 

109,459  00 

$110.303  80 
681.500  32 

■  $801,804  12 

H.  University  and  Agricultural  College   •6.022  11 

n64.568  48 
•4,242  00 

•418.446  84 
•8,107  54 

$601,476  97 

Nornial  schools  $93,791  81 

246,897  88 

$339,689  69 

Institute  lecturers  1,340  00 

Deputy  Fish  and  Game  Wardens 37,762  56 

Total  cost,  Including  paper  and  stationery... $4,042,736  03 

K.  Less  excess  of  "paper  distributed"  over  paper  purchased  during 

the  year T. 5,738  04 

Total  net  expenditures  during  the  year $4,036,997  99 

•These  sums  are  from  pages  192,  193,   216,   217  and  488  of  the   report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  1900,  excluding  transfer  entries. 
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Explanatory  Notes. 

A.  This  Includes  Land  Protection,  Forest  Warden,  Draughtsman,  etc. 

B.  The  difference  between  this  total  and  that  given  by  the  Secretary  of 

State  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  certain  bills  are  included  in  the 
accounts  by  the  Board  of  Control  the  closing  days  of  the  fiscal  term 
that  do  not  get  into  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  of  Sut.e  until  later. 

C.  This  is  what  the  state  aid  amounted  to  In  1900  for  this  society.    Now  the 

state  appropriation  is  $10,000.00  annually. 
The  society  has  an   income  other  than   that  voted   by  the  Legislature, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  such  additional  income  is  the  property  of  the 
state,  the  State  Auditor  has  no  report  of  It. 

D.  Included  in  this  miscellaneous  account  shown  l)y  the  report  of  the^  Sec- 

retary of  State  for  1900,  page  198,  is  $160,000.00  appropriation  to  the  new 
Historical  Library  and  $12,000.00  to  Sauboiu  and  Benyman,  "balance  due 
on  Statutes." 

E.  No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  Board  of  Immigration  by  the  last 

Legislature  and  its  woik  was  terminated  in  January,  1901. 

F.  The  plan  of  centralized  accounting  recommended  by  the  expert  account- 

ants, under  authority  of  Ch.  13,  L.  1899,  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
in  the  enactment  of  Ch.  433,  L.  1901.  The  expense  under  Ch.  133.  L.  1899, 
terminated  in  April,  1900. 

G.  In  showing  the  cost  of  each  department  the  stationery  distributed  by  the 

Superintendent  of  Public  Property  has  been  considered,  and  this  Item 
shows  the  expense  purchase  of  stationery;  over  and  above  the  amount 
shown  is  distributed.  (See  page  500  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  1900.) 

H.    This  does  not  include  $79,000  borrowed  by  the  University. 

K.  In  the  cost  of  each  department  the  paper  used  and  waste  sustained  in 
printing  reports,  etc.,  and  furnished  to  the  State  Printer  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Printing,  has  been  considered,  and  this  item'  is  necessary  to 
harmonize  the  value  of  paper  distributed  from  paper  room  wlUi  pur- 
chases of  paper  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900.  (See  pages  191  and 
488  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  1900.) 
Paper  (and  waste  thereon),  as  distributed,  paper  purchased  and  adver- 
tising bids  for  same,  $5,738.04. 


The  foregoing  compilation  was  prepared  by  Stephen  W.  Gil- 
'man,  attomey-at-law,  Madison,  Wis.,  while  holding  the  position 
of  Deputy  Commissioner  of  this  Bureau. 
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Women  Employed  in  Factories. 


During  the  ])a.st  year  this  bureau  has  been  endeavoring  to 
gather  sueh  data  as  might  tend  to  show  in  a  general  way  the 
wagereaming  eapa<*ity  and  tlie  working  environment  of  the 
women  and  girls  employed  in  the  factories  of  Milwaukee  and 
certain  other  cities  of  the  state.  The  information  so  obtained 
is  presented  herewith  in  lx>tli  tabular  and  descriptive  fonn  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  covers  the  subject  in  a  fairly  comprehen- 
sive way,  though  witli  an  industrial  life  so  extensive  and  varied 
as  that  Avhicli  may  l)e  found  in  Wisconsin  it  i)rov(Hl  impos- 
sible in  the  time  allowed  and  with  tlie  present  resounds  of  the 
department  to  encompass  the  wliole  field  or  to  dwell  in  particu- 
lar upon  any  special  poi-tion  of  it.  The  report  is  rather  the 
beginning  of  a  proposed  series  of  studies  or  investigations  into  ■ 
the  lives  of  the  working  women  of  Wisconsin  and  should  be 
read  in  tliat  light.  Ko  attempt  has  heen  made  to  solve  any  prob- 
lem or  to  offer  any  remcily  for  existing  ills.  That  which  is  given 
is  merely  a  statement  of  what  was  seen  and  h(*ard  in  the  course 
of  many  hours  spent  in  fnctori(^s.  The  (^ntire  investigation  was 
p<»rsonally  conducted  and  nothing  api)ears  in  the  report  that 
has  not  received  individual  attention.  The  method  by  which 
the  data  Avas  gathere<l  was  the  simple  and  direct  one  of  going 
to  the  workers  themselvCvS.  Certain  printed  blanks  with  ques- 
tions pertinent  to  the  worker's  life  were  prepared  and  on  the 


'Thl8  part  ha»  Iummi  prcparod  by  Miss  Ma  M.  Jackson  of  Mllwaukoo,  Assist- 
ant Factory  I nnpoetor  in  this  state. 
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replies  to  these  the  tables  that  form  part  of  the  report  are  based. 
The  descriptive  matter  is  taken  from  personal  notes.  The  two 
supplement  each  other,  though  for  various  reasons  the  descrip- 
tive portion  covers  a  wider  range  of  territory  than  do  the  tables. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  the 
workers  to  fill  out  the  blanks.  In  no  case  was  a  blank  filled 
out  by  any  one  else  tlian  the  worker  herself  accepted  and  this 
lessened  the  number  obtained  to  those  made  out  by 
workers  who  had  Ijeen  personally  interviewed.  In  all  769 
blanks,  representing  that  number  of  girls  employed  in  34  dif- 
ferent lines  of  factory  work  were  thus  obtained,  while  personal 
notes  were  t^iken  of  forty-five  kinds  of  employment.  In  all 
112  establishments  were  visited,  many  of  them  several  times, 
and  all  of  tliem  at  least  twice.  The  plan  pursued  was  to  make 
an  inspection  of  each  place  in  company  with  the  manager  or 
foreman  or  someone  delegated  to  the  task  of  guide.  In  this 
way  the  work  actually  being  done  was  noted  and  at  the  same 
time  the  views  of  those?  in  authority  were  obtained  with  more  or 
less  definitoncss.  This  inspection  was  followed  by  a  visit  at  the 
noon  hour  when,  relieved  from  their  duties,  the  workers  wjere 
generally  found  willing  to  discuss  matters  relative  to  tlieir  work 
and  their  lives.  It  is  Mieved  that  in  this  way  something  of 
each  point  of  view  was  secured,  and  that  the  report  can  not 
l)e  accused,  therefore,  of  leaning  too  much  to  either  one^side  or 
the  oilier.  In  addition  to  information  gathered  in  both  these 
ways  much  was  gained  in  personal  visits  to  workers  outside  of 
their  business  hours,  though  not  enough  of  this  was  done  to 
make  it  seem  wise  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  home  life 
of  the  factory  class.  The  investigation  has  been  strictly  con- 
fined, therefore,  to  what  women  are  doing  in  factories,  what 
they  are  l)eing  paid  for  doing  it  and  what  they  themselves  be- 
lieve regarding  their  work  and  its  possibilities  for  advance- 
ment An  effort  was  made?  to  gain  some  idea  of  their  ambi- 
tions and  also  of  their  attitude  towards  certain  other  lines  of 
work.  As  it  is  generally  believed  that  to  the  extension  of  fac- 
tory life  for  Avomen  is  due  the  lack  of  workers  in  domestic 
service,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  reach  tlie  factory  worker's 
point  of  view  regarding  housework.     That  particular' portion  of 
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the  work,  taken  in  connection  with  the  special  report  on  domes- 
tic service  which  appears  in  the  present  volume,  is  believed  to  be 
of  umisual  interest 

In  selecting  the  employments  considered  in  the  report  no  ef- 
fort was  mado  to  pick  oiit  the  most  arduous  or  tlic  smallest 
paid.  It  was  intended  rather  to  reach  as  many  varying  lines 
of  work  in  which  women  are  engaged  as  possible,  and  to  present 
the  facts  so  that  they  might  truthfully  reflect  the  actual  condi- 
tions. Most  of  the  work  was  carried  on  in  Milwaukee,  since 
the  greatest  number  of  factories  ane  centered  there,  but  certain 
other  cities  in  the  state,  such  as  Sheboygan,  Kenosha,  Oshkosh, 
Appleton,  Neenah  and  Menasha  were  visited,  as*  in  each  of 
these  places  factory  life  for  women  presents  certain  distinctive 
aspects.  It  must  be  remembered  that  only  factory  work  was 
considered.  '  Such  employments  as  millinery,  dressmaking, 
laundry  work,  telephone  service,  hotel  service  and  so  on  were 
reserved  for  later  inqiiiries,  and  the  present  one  was  confined 
to  factory  work  exclusively. 

The  lines  of  employment  in  which  schedules  were  obtained 
were: 

1,  bag  factories;  2,  box  factories;  3,  blind  factories;  4,  book 
binderies ;  5,  brass  foundries ;  6,  breweries ;  7,  candy  factories ; 
8,  chair  factories;  9,  cigar  box  factories;  10,  clothing  factories; 
11,  enameling  works;  12,  envelope  factory;  13,  foundries;  14, 
fur  garment  fiictories;  15,  glove  factories;  1(>,  grass  twine  fac- 
tory; lY,  hammock  and  fly  net  factories;  18,  hosiery  factory; 
19,  knitting  factories;  20,  lace  paper  factory;  21,  paint  fac- 
tory; 22,  paper  bag  factory;  23,  paper  mills;  24,  papier  mache 
factory;  25,  shirt  factories;  26,  shoe  factories;  27,  soap  fac- 
tory; 28,  straw  works;  29,  tin  ware  factories;  30,  tobacco  pack- 
ing factories;  31,  underwear  factories;  32,  toy  factories;  33, 
trunk  factory ;  34,  woolen  mills. 

In  addition  to  tliese  the  employments  covered  by  the  notes 
include:  1,  artificial  flower  and  feather  factory;  2,  casket  fac- 
tory; 3,  cotton  batten  mill;  4,  dyeing  and  cleaning  works;  5, 
lye  works ;  6,  leather  works ;  7,  mat<»h  factory^ ;  8,  pearl  button . 
factory;  9,  pipe  covering  factory;  10,  rag  shops;  11,  watch  fac- 
tory. 
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Some  of  those  have  been  combined  under  one  head,  and  as  in 
each  factory  a  number  of  different  employments  were  carried 
on,  the  inv^estigation  really  represents  a  mnch  larger  field  than 
would  appear  by  the  figures  quoted  al)oV'e. 

That  part  of  tlie  data  which  was  thus  obtained  on  the  sdied- 
ules  and  which  admitted  of  tabulation,  has  been  compiled  into 
about  forty  tables,  and  these  tables,  togetlier  ^yith  a  brief  analy- 
sis of  each,  are  presented  fii^st  in  order  in  this  part.  That  part 
again  which  was  obtained  through  personal  observations  and 
which  did  not  admit  of  tabulation  is  given  under  "Personal 
Observations,"  immediately  after  the  tables.  The  notes  in  this 
case  have  been  classified  by  industries,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
supplementary  to  the  tables. 

HlKTIirLAClC  OF   KMPLOYKS. 


Classification. 

Nnmber. 

Per  cent. 

Wiftconsln 

54. 

86 

9S 

5 

9 

cS 

14 
769 

71 .59 

Other  U.  S.  States  

11.19 

n erinany  

12.74 

Poland    

.65 

RiiRfiia   

1.17 

England    

1.04 

Other  Enropean  countries  

1.S2 

Total   

100.00 

Tt  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  sj)ite  of  the  large  foreign- 
lM)rn  population  of  Wisconsin,  over  three-fourths  of  the  wage- 
earning  women  r<*^port(Hl  in  the  present  investigation  were  na- 
tive bom.  Of  the  total  of  709  coming  under  tlie  scope  of  this 
inquiry,  540,  or  71.30  per  cent.,  were  bom  in  Wisconsin,  and 
80,  or  11.10  per  cent.,  in  other  states  of  the  union,  making  a 
total  of  OST),  or  82. .58  i)er  cent.,  who  are  Americ4Uis  by  right 
of  birth.  The  i)ropodion  would  probably  have  been  still 
higher  if  a  larger  number  of  those  industries  calling  for  a 
higher  degrtx^  of  technical  skill  had  l^een  included  in  the  invesr- 
tigation,  instead,  as  was  the  Ciu^e,  of  tlie  iinpiiry  l)eing  confined 
alifiost  exclusively  to  those  trades  in  which  comparatively  little 
skill  is  required.  Such  occupations  offer  the  most  profitable 
field  for  girls  and  women  of  the  emigrant  class,  since  the  tasks 
arc  easily  learned,  and  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  a 
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predominance  of  foreign-bom  workers  had  been  found  among 
those  reporting.  As  it  proved,  but  134,  or  lY.42  per  cent, 
were  bom  outside  this  country,  and  it  is  significant  that  of  this 
number  98,  or  12.74  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  reporting, 
were  bom  in  Germany,  a  proportion  higher  by  12,  or  1.55  per 
cent,  than  that  borne  the  whole  by  the  number  of  those  bora 
ill  all  tlie  otlior  states.  Russia  claims  the  next  largest  numbeT, 
9,  or  1.17  pc^r  cent.,  and,  curiously  enough,  8,  or  1.04  per  cent., 
were  bom  in  England.  -  But  5,  or  .05  per  cent.,  were  bom  in 
Poland,  but  tliis  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  indicative  of  actual  con- 
ditions since  many  occupations  are  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
Polish  born  girls  and  women,  while  in  nearly  every  industry  in- 
cluded in  tJie  investigation  Poles  are  to  be  found.  The  small 
proportion  represented  in  the  table  is  due  rather  to  the  fact  that 
greater  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  information 
from  Polish  girls  than  from  any  other  class.  In  many  cases 
where  the  native  born  and  Gemian  girls  readily  answered  in- 
quiries, not  a  girl  of  Polish  birth  could  be  persuaded  to  even 
examine  tlie  scliedules,  much  less  respond  to  their  questions. 
Fourteen  of  the  whole  number  of  1.82  per  cent  were  bom  in 
countries  other  than  those  cited,  including  Switzerland,  Hun- 
gary, Wales,  Holland,  Norway,  Austria  and  Canada. 


BIRTIIPLACK  OF  FATIIEKS  OF  KMPLOYKS. 


Classification. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Wisconsin    

103 
52 

9 

7 

15 

462 

8 
25 

7 
21 

9 
51 

1             769 

1 

13.39 

Otiier  U.  S.  States  

6.76 

Canada    

1.17 

Denmarlc   

.91 

England 

1.96 

Germany   

60.08 

Holland   

1.04 

Ireland   

3.25 

Norway  

91 

Poland   

2.73 

Russia    

1.17 

Othor  European  eonntrirH  

6.&i 

Total 

100.00 
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BIRTHPLACK  OB^  MOTHKKS  OF  EMPLOYES. 


Classification. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Wisconsin  

U5 

58 

8 

7 

454 
7 

i 

9 
67 

14.96 

Other  U.  S.  States  

7.54 

Canada 

1.04 

England  ,... 

.91 

Oorniany   

59.04 

Holland   

.91 

Ireland  

2.86 

I'oland   

2.86 

Russia  

1.17 

Otlier  EuroDcan  countries ^ 

8.71 

Total    

769 

100.00 

Comparing  the  table  showing  the  nativity  of  parents  of  the 
workers  reporting  with  that  showing  the  birthplace  of  the 
workers  tliomselves,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  as  to  native 
and  foreign  lx>m  are  reversed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  parents 
having  immigrated  to  this  country.  Taking  up  the  table  re- 
lating to  the  nativity  of  tlie  fathers  of  employes  reporting  it 
will  bo  soon  that  only  103,  or  13.39  per  cent,  were  bom  in 
Wisconsin  and  but  52,  or  G.76  per  cent,  in  other  states  of  the 
union,  making  a  total  of  155,  or  20.15  per  cent.,  native  bom  as 
contrasted  to  the  614,  or  79.85  per  cent,  bom  in  foreign  lands. 
Of  this  lattt^  numlx^r,  402,  or  60.08  i>er  cent,  are  natives  of 
Gemiany,  25,  or  3.25  per  cent.,  of  Ireland,  21,  or  2.73  per  cent., 
of  Poland,  and  15,  or  1.95  per  cent,  of  England.  Nine  of  the 
fathers  wore  bom  in  Ilussia,  and  the  same  number  are  Cana- 
dians, wliile  eight,  or  1.04  \^x  cent,  were  bom  in  Holland. 
Denmark  and  Norway  have  the  same  representation,  7,  or  91 
per  cent.  Fifty-one,  or  6.64  per  cent.,  came  from  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  mothers  were 
native  born,  115,  or  14.96  per  cent,  having  been  bora,  in  Wis- 
consin, and  58,  or  7.54  per  cent,  in  other  states,  making  a  total 
of  173,  or  22.50  per  cent,  bom  in  the  United  States.  This 
makes  18,  or  2.35  i)er  cent,  more  native  bom  mothers  than 
native  bom  fathers.  Eour  hundred  fifty-four,  or  59.04  per 
cent.,  of  the  mothers  were  bom  in  Grermany,  this  being  8,  or  1.03 
per  cent,  loss  than  the  number  of  fathers  hailing  from  the 
Fatherland.  Ireland  and  Poland  are  the  birthplaces  of  an 
equal  number  of  mothers,  22,  or  2.86  per  cent,  this  being  less 
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in  each  case  ttan  the  number  of  fathers  coming  from  those  two 
countries.  The  number  of  workers  rei>orting  Kussia  as  the 
birthplace  of  their  mothers  is  the  same  as  those  giving  that 
country  a:s  the  birthplace  of  their  fathers.  Eight,  or  1.04  per 
cent,  of  the  mothers  came  from  Canada,  and  7,  or  .91  per  cent., 
from  England,  the  last  named  number  being  the  same  for  Hol- 
land. Other  European  countries  were  the  birthplaces  of  67, 
or  8.71  per  cent.,  of  the  whole  number. 

MACHINE   oil   HAND   LAIiOK.    ETC. 


Classification. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Operating  machine   245 

Hand  labor,  or  mostly  so  49o 

Forewomen   1  27 

Inspectors  ^ j  2 

Total   !  769 


31.86 

64.37 

3.i>l 

.26 

100.00 


Inquiry  as  to  the  kind  of  work  done  in  the  factory  by  women 
and  girls  shows  that  the  largest  nmnber  are  employed  in  hand 
labor  of  one  kind  and  another.  Of  the  769  employes  reporting, 
495,  or  64.37  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  tasks  that  ^vere  either 
wholly  or  in  part  done  by  hand,  while  245,  or  31.86  per  cent, 
operated  machines.  Twenty-seven,  or  3.51  per  cent.,  held  po- 
sitions as  forcwomen,  and  2,  or  .26  per  cent,  ^vere  inspectors. 
In  many  cases,  ho^vever,  tlie  work  of  forewomen  and  inspectors 
was  similar,  as  the  forewoman  herself  is  often  merely  an  in- 
spector with  a  few  additional  duties  as  monitor.  She  in  her 
turn  is  under  the  authority  of  a  foreman.  The  percentage  of 
forewomen  and  inspectors  responding  to  the  schedules  is  com- 
paratively small,  as  many  refused  to  fill  out  the  blanks  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  intended  for  the  workers,  not  for  those  in 
places  of  authority. 
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TIME    EMPLOYED    WITH    PRESENT    EMPLOYER. 


Classification. 


Number. 


Pet  cent. 


15  years  or  over  

10  Imt  iiiider  15  years., 

5  but  under  10  years. 

3  l)ut  uuder    5  years. 

1  but  under  3  years, 
ruder  1  year  

Total   


7' 

.91 

32 

4.16 

136 

17.68 

157 

20.42 

210 

27.31 

227 

29.52 

769 

100.00 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  deduction  to  1)6  made  from  tlie 
table  dealing  with  the  length  of  time  in  which  the  workers  had 
heen  in  the  employ  of  the  establishments  where  they  were  found 
at  the  date  of  the  inquiiy,  is  that  there  is  a  lack  of  permanency 
in  the  sendee  they  render.  Of  the  whole  number,  227,  or  29.52 
per  cent.,  had  been  at  work  less  than  one  year,  while  210,  or 
27.81  i)cr  cent,  had  been  at  work  over  one  year,  but  less  than 
three  years.  This  goes  to  substantiate,  in  a  measure,  the  state- 
ment frequently  made  by  employers  to  the  effect  that  while 
women  workers  are  more  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  the 
tasks  assigned  them,  they  do  not  always  have  the  ambition  which 
leads  a  man  to  stay  in  a  position  until  he  has  mastered  its  de- 
mands. Such  complaint  vrns  not  made,  however,  by  employers 
of  skilled  labor,  but  by  those  dej>ending  upon  tlie  unskilled  class 
for  the  iwrformance  of  work  more  or  less  monotonous.  It  was 
ass?(»rted  that  in  such  line  of  emjdoyment  girls  drift  from  one 
place  to  the  other,  apparently  sei^king  a  relief  from  irksome 
routine.  Where  a  higher  degree  of  skill  was  necessary  before 
a  fair  wage  could  be  eameil  this  was  not  the  case  and  it  can  be 
said  safely  that  the  lower  tlie  skill  required  and  the  more  mon- 
otonous the  task,  tlie  greater  is  the  impennanency  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  worker. 

From  these  two  numbei*s,  which  represent  50.83  per  cent,  of 
the  wholc^,  the  s<*ale  rapidly  falls.  But  157,  or  20.42  per  cent,, 
had  l)een  at  work  thix^e  yeai*s  but  less  than  five;  136,  or  17.68 
j)er  cent,,  five  yeai-s,  but  under  ten,  and  32,  or  4.16  per  cent,  ten 
but  under  fifteen  years.  The  classification  ends  with  those  who 
had  worked  for  the  same  employer  over  fifteen,  and  these  num- 
bei'cd  7,  or  but  .91  i)er  cent.,  of  the  entire  number  reporting. 
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OCCUPATIONS  IN   WHICH  PUEVIOUSLY   KMPLOYED. 
Classification. 


Dressmaking,  sewing  ... 

Factory   worlj    

Housework    (domestic)    . 

Miscellaneous 

Office  work   

No  previous  occupation 


Total 


The  sources  of  supply  from  which,  the  factory  draws  its 
women  workers  are  indicated  in  the  table  above,  which  deals 
with  tlie  various  occupations  in  which  the  women  and  girls  con- 
cerned in  this  report  were  em]>loyed  previous  to  engaging  in  that 
in  which  tliey  were  found  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry.  The  most 
notice^ible  fact,  liere  demonstrated,  is  that  the  greatest  number 
of  work(*rs  responding  to  tlie  schedules  had  had  no  previous 
occupation.  They  numbered  289,  or  37.58  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  This  may  seem  to  contradict  the  inference  of  instabil- 
ity of  service,  drawn  from  the  preceding  table,  but  such  a  con- 
clusion could  not  be  readied  w*ith  any  surety  from  the  data  on 
hand.  It  ratlier  indicates  that  a  very  large  number  of  those 
responding  were  young  girls,  often  fresh  from  the  lower  schools 
and  at  Uie  thresliohl  of  their  working  carcH?r.  This  can  not  be 
accurately  proved,  as  no  record  of  tlio  agt^  was  taken,  but  by 
far  the  greater  num])er  of  respondents  were  in  their  teens. 
What  really  seiTcs  to  strengthen  the  imi)ression  of  the  factory 
girFs  wandering  proclivities  is  the  fact  that  237,  or  30.S2  per 
cent,  had  worked  in  other  factories  than  tlio  ones  in  which  they 
Avero  found,  almost  as  large  a  number  aB  those  who  had  done  no 
work  at  all. 

Next  in  point  of  number  to  those  coming  from  other  fac- 
tories are  the  girls  who  were  engaged  in  housework  before  going 
intx)  the  factory,  and  who  numl)er  148,  or  10.25  per  cent. 
Twenty- five  of  3.25  ]km*  cent,  had  done  offic**^  work,  and  12,  or 
1.50,  had  l)een  seamstresses  or  dressmakers.  The  remaining 
58,  or  7.54  per  cent.,  had  l)eeu  engaged  in  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tions, including  laundiy  work,  teaching,  millinery,  clerking, 
telephone  operating  and  nursing. 
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DO    PRESENT   DUTIES    REQUIRE    SPECIAL   SKILL    AND    ARE    TUEY 
DIFFICULT  TO  LEARN? 


ClassiflcatioD. 


Number. 


1 
Little  special  skilf  but  some  practice  required  |  629 


Special  skill  Is  required  ■  240 

Litf  ■  ' 


Total 769 


Per  ceut. 


81.21 
68.79 


100.00 


TIME   REQUIRED   TO   BECOME    FAMILIAR   AVITII    PRESENT   DUTIES. 


Classilication. 


1  year  or  more  

6  months  but  less  than  1  year  .. 
1  month  but  less  than  6  mouths 
1  week  but  kss  than  1  mouth  .. 
A  nominal  time  only  


Total   76i>  100.00 


The  two  tables  immediately  preceding  are  so  closely  related 
that  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  consider  them  together  rather 
than  separately.  They  h^vo  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  by  women  and  girls  in  factories  and  with,  .the  time  required 
for  the  workers  to  master  the  details  of  the  si)ecial  tasks  as- 
signed to  them.  The  statement  heretofore  made  in  this  report 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  responding  to  the  inquiry  be- 
longed to  the  unskilled  class  is  further  borne  out  by  the  table 
in  which  the  replies  to  the  question,  ^'Do  your  present  duties  re- 
quire sjKK'ial  skill  and  are  they  difficult  to  learn?"  have  been 
classified.  But  240,  or  31.21  per  cent.,  lay  claim  to  doing 
skilled  work,  the  otlier  529,  or  G8.79  per  cent,  being  employed 
in  occupations  that,  while  reijuiring  more  or  less  practice,  call 
for  the  exercise  of  but  little  skill,  a  fact  corroborated  by  the  ob- 
servation of  tlie  insjjcctor  who  conducted  the  inquiry. 

This  is  furtlier  shoAvn  by  the  table  presenting  the  various 
lengths  of  tinue  required  to  attain  proficiency.  Nearly  one-half 
the  girls — in  exact  figures,  341,  or  44.34  per  cent — ^gave  a 
merely  nominal  time.  Many  of  these  replied  to  the  question, 
**IIow  long  did  it  take  you  to  become  familiar  with  your  present 
duties  ?''  by  the  statement  ^'Ko  time  at  all,"  and  others  put  the 
time  at  from  half  a  day  to  one  week.  All  these  replies  were 
classified  under  the  head  of  "nominal  time."  Those  who  had 
spent  over  a  week,  but  less  than  a  month,  in  learning  their  tasks 
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numbered  170,  or  22.11  per  cent.  One  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 
or  20.68  per  cent,  had  spent  over  one  month,  but  less  than  six 
months,  in  mastering  the  details  of  their  work,  dnd  42,  or  5.46 
per  cent,  had  put  in  over  six  months,  but  less  than  one  year. 
Only  57,  or  7.41  per  cent.,  were  doing  work  that  had  required 
a  service  of  one  year  or  more  before  skill  could  be  acquired. 
Under  this  latter  classification  were  several  who,  after  working 
two  and  three  years,  replied  that  they  were  "still  learning.'' 

AKE   DUTIES  TIIIESOME  OR  EXHAUSTING? 


ClasslflcatloQ. 


Number.      Percent. 


Tiresome  or  exhausting  . 

Not  very  extiausting  

Not  exhausting 


Total 


164 
104 
601 


769 


21.33 
13.52 
66.15 


100.00 


In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  tli6  worker's  opinion  of  her  task, 
the  question  "Are  your  duties  tiresome  or  exhausting?"  was 
asked  and  it  is  rather  sui-prising  to  note  that  501,  or  65.15  per 
cent,  answered  this  in  the  negative,  and  that  but  164,  or  21.33 
per  cent,  admitted*  that  the  work  required  of  them  was  in  any 
way  hard.  The  remaining  104,  or  13.52  per  cent,.,  qualified 
their  replies  by  saying  that  their  duties  were  "not  very  exhaust- 
ing." It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  tasks  that  to  the  on-looker 
seem  onerous  are  not  deemed  so  by  the  workers  themselves. 
Much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  The  factory  worker,  ac- 
customed from  childhood  to  a  life  of  toil,  accepts  certain  things 
as  inevitable.  Bodily  weariness  becomes  so  much  a  part  and 
parcel  of  Life  that  its  absence  would  be  more  remarkable  than  its 
presence.  Moreover,  constant  repetition  tends  to  lighten  the 
immediately  exhausting  effects  of  a  task,  whatever  its  effects 
may  be  in  the  end.  Many  girls,  when  personally  questioned, 
said  that  their  work  was  ^^not  hard  now,"  or  that  they  had 
"grown  used  to  it."  Another  fact  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion is  the  girl's  reluctance  to  put  down  on  paper  what  might, 
if  her  employer  should  sec  it,  be  construed  into  a  criticism  of 
her  job.  Work  is  not  so  easily  obtained  that,  many  risks  can 
be  taken  and  it  is  likely  that  many  girls  who  might  to  themselves 
admit  that  their  work  demands  too  heavy  a  drain  upon  their 
strength,  would  not  make  such  a  statement  to  anyone  else. 
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ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  EACH  EMPLOYE,  TOGETHER  WITH 
THE  TOTAL  EARNINGS  PER  WEEK  FOR  ALL  IN*  EACH  CLASS,  AND 
THE  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  TO  EACH  EMPLOYE  AT  THE 
TIME   OF   REPORTING. 


Classification. 


Number. 


Total 
Wages. 


Average 
$9.00  per 
8.50  per 
8.00  per 
7.50  per 
7.00  per 
6.75  per 
^6.50  per 
6.00  per 
5.50  per 
5.25  per 
5.00  per 
4.75  per 
4.50  per 
4.25  per 
4.00  per 
3.75  per 
3.50  per 
3.25  per 
3.00  per 
2.75  per 
2.50  per 
2.25  per 
2.00  per 
1.75  per 


of  $11.70  per  week 

week  

week  

week  

week  

week  

week   

week  

week  

week  

week  

week  

w«»ek  

week  

week   

week  

week  

week  

week  

week  

week  

week  

we<»k  

week  

week  


Total 


Average  weekly  wages  to  eaeh  employee 


13 

9 

4 

10 

14 

30 

6 


17 
22 
76 
46 
67 
36 
67 
35 
57 
32 
91 
21 
26 

5 
10 

2 


769 


$152  10 

8100 

34  00 

80  00 

1(^00 

210  00 

40  60 

52  00 

390  00 

93  50 

115  50 

380  00 

218  50 

30150 

153  00 

268  00 

121  25 

199  50 

104  00 

273  00 

57  75 

65  00 

11  25 

20  00 

3  50 

$3,528  85 

4.59 

ACTUAL  HIGHEST  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  EVER  RECEIVED  BY  THOSE 
INCLUDED  IN  THIS  INVESTKiATION,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  TOTAL 
EARNINGS  PER  WEEK  AND  THE  AVERAGE  W^EEKLY  EARNINGS  TO 
EACH  PERSON. 


Classification. 


Number. 


Total 
Wages. 


Average 
$9.00  per 
8.50  per 
8.00  per 
7.50  per 
7.25  per 
7.00  per 
6.75  per 
6.50  per 
6.00  per 
5.50  per 
5.^  per 
5.00  per 
4.75  per 
4.50  per 
4.25  per 
4.00  per 
3.75  per 
3.50  per 
3.25  per 
3.00  per 
2.75  per 
2.50  per 
2.25  per 
2.00  per 
1.75  per 


$13.i>0  per  week  

25    ) 

^? 

16 
25 
10 
22 
17- 
10 
62 
38 
24 
63 
34 
12 
26 
90 
27 
50 
26 
73 

7 
16 

7 

4 

2 

$337  50 

week 

153  00 

week   

59  SO 

week  

128  00 

week  

187  50 

week  

72  50 

week  

154  00 

week  

114  75 

w'eek 

65  00 

week  

372  00 

week  

209  00 

week  

126  00 

week  

315  00 

week 

161  50 

week  

54  00 

week  

110  50 

week  

360  00 

week  

101  25 

week  

175  00 

week 

84  60 

week  

216  00 

week  

19  26 

week  

40  00 

week  

15  76 

week 

8  00 

week 

3  50 

al   

769 


$3,643  00 
4.74 

weekly  earnings  to  eaeh  employee 
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ACTUAL  LOWEST  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  E\  ER  RECEIVED  BY  THOSE* 
INCLUDED,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  TOTAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND 
THE  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINfiS  TO   EACH   EMPLOYE. 


Clasi^iflcation. 


Number. 


Total 
V\  ages. 


16.75  per  wot'k 1 

6.00  per  week  | 

5.00  per  week  I 

4.75  per  week  | 

4.50  per  week  ^ i 

4.25  per  week  ! 

4.00  per  week  | 

3.50  per  week  1 

.i.'ao  per  week  

3.00  per  week  I 

2.75  per  week  | 

2.50  per  week  I 

2.25  per  wc»ek  ' 

2.00  per  week  | 

1.75  per  week  ^ ! 

1.50  per  week , | 

1.25  per  week j 

1.00  per  week  I 


3 

$20  25 

4 

24  00 

11 

55  00 

13 

61  75 

20 

90  OO 

12 

51  00 

21 

84  00 

6J 

220.50 

26 

84  £0 

77 

I     2;^!  00 

32 

1     8800 

95 

237  50 

{)4 

121  60 

110 

220  00 

.^2 

91  00 

107 

IfiOSO 

24 

30  00 

:]o 

35  00 

769 

$1,905  50 

Total    K.\ 

Average   weekly  earn'n^H  to  eneli   <MnpIoyee   | |  2.48 

Tlio  tliroG  tables  preceding  show  the  wage-earning  history  of 
the  769  women  and  girls  nnder  consideration.  The  first  table 
presents  the  actual  weekly  earnings  of  each  employe  at  the  time 
of  the  investigation,  together  with  the  total  weekly  earnings  for 
all  in  each  class  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  for  each  em- 
ploye. Tlie  second  table  j>reseiits  the  actual  highest  weekly 
earnings  ever  received  by  those  same  i)ersons,  together  with  the 
total  liigliest  earnings  \k'V  we<»k  for  each  class  and  tlie  highest 
average  we<'kly  earnings  for  each  individual.  The  third  table 
cx)vers  the  same  thing  from  tlie  standpoint  of  the  lowest  point 
in  the  wage  earning  history  of  each  pei'son,  and  the  three,  taken 
separately  or  together,  oflFer  some  unusual  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

It  will  bo  s(^en  that  the  greatest  number  of  persons  in  any  one 
class  of  the  t4iblc  dealing  witli  the  weekly  earnings  which  were 
received  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  are  the  01  who  were 
making  $r].00  a  week,  while  the  smallest  numl>er  were  the  two 
who  were  receiving  but  $1.75  for  a  week's  services.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  a  scale  which  runs  from  $1.75  to  $11.70, 
which  is  the  average  of  the  thirteen  persons  who  received  over 
$9.00  a  week,  the  greatest  number  of  individuals  is  massed 
about  midway  l)etAveen  the  two  extremes,  Gil  being  concen- 
trated between  tlie  $0.00  and  $3.00  poiut*^.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  for  tlie  709  at  tlie  time  of  inquiry  were  $4.59. 
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Somewhat  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  second  table,  which 
deals  with  the  highest  weekly  earnings  ever  received  by  the  in- 
dividuals under  consideration,  gives  the  average  for  each  person 
as  $4.74,  which  is  slightly  above  that  of  the  average  earnings  at 
the  time  of  the  inquiry.  This  might  be  taken  to  indicate  a  de- 
preciation in  the  wage  earning  capacity  of  the  workers  or  a  fall- 
ing in  the  scale,  though  being  but  .15  per  cent  it  is  not  so  large 
as  to  be  alarming.  It  does,  however,  corroborate  the  informal 
statements  of  many  of  the  older  workers  who,  looking  back  over 
working  careers  of  from  ten  to  thirty  years,  declared  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  in  wages  in  that  time.  The  figures 
in  the  two  tables  would  seem  to  justify  their  point  of  view.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that  the  range  of  the  scale  in  tlie  second  table 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  first,  beginning  with  the  same  $1.75 
but  going  to  $13.50,  which  is  the  average  of  the  twenty-five 
workers  who  at  some  previous  period  in  their  careers  had  earned 
over  $9.00  a  week.  The  concentration  between  the  $3.00  and 
$6.00  class  is  not  so  large,  being  523. 

Th3  average  for  the  lowest  wages  ever  received  by  the  761) 
workers,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  third  table  of  this  series,  was 
$2.48  a  week,  while  the  scale  runs  from  $1.00,  which  was  re- 
ceived by  thirty-five,  to  $6.75,  the  latter  l)eing  the  lowest  figure 
at  which  three  of  tlie  workers  l>egan  their  careers.  The  greatr 
est  number  in  any  one  class  in  this  table  is  tlie  110  who  started 
at  $2.00  a  week,  although  there  are  almost  as  many  in  the  $1.50 
class,  107  having  l>egim  work  at  those  wages.  The  concentra- 
tion here  is  between  tlic  $1.50  and  $3.50  points,  615  being  in- 
cluded l)etween  those  amounts,  showing  how  very  small  is  the 
wage  paid  girls  at  the  beginning  of  tlieir  working  careers. 

CLASSIFIEO   WI:i:KLY    RAKNINGS    lUOCEIVKD   AT   THE    TIME    OF 
REPOUTINU. 


Classification. 


Number. 


Per  rent. 


Less  than  $3.00  

$3.00  but  under  $4.00 
4.00  but  under  5.00 
5.00  but  under  6.00 
6.00  but  under  7.00 
7.00  but  under  8  00 
8.00  but  under  9.00 
9.00  nud  over   


I 
Total   I 


64 

8.32 

215 

27.96 

216 

28.09 

ll.S 

14.96 

79 

10.27 

44 

5.72 

14 

1.82 

22 

2.86 

769  - 

lOO.OO 
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CLASSIFIED  HIGHEST  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  EVER  RECEIVED,  AS 
REPORTED  BY  THE  EMPLOYES. 


ClaeHification. 


Number. 


Pe.  cent. 


Less  than  $3.00 

36 
175 
222 
125 
89 
57 
23 
42 

4.68 

J3.00  but  under  $4.00   

22.76 

4.00  but  under    5.00   

28.87 

5.00  but   under     6.00   

16.26 

6.00  but  under    7.00   

11.57 

7.00  but  under    8.00   

7.41 

8.00  but  under    9.00   

2  99 

9.00  and  over  

5.46 

Total   

769 

100  00 

CLASSIFIED    LOWEST   WEEKLY    EARNINGS. 


CJass'fication. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Under  $3.00'  per  week 
$3.00  biit  under  14.00 
4.00  but  under  5.00 
5-00  but  under  6.00 
6.00  but  under    7.00 


Total 


67.49 

21.59 

8.58 

1.43 

.91 


100.00 


In  tlie  three  tables  above  the  same'  facts  have  been  reduced  to 
smaller  compass  for  the  sake  of  easier  study  and  comparison. 
Instead  of  giving  the  actual  wages  received  by  the  workers,  they 
are  divided  into  approximate  classes,  all  those  making  less  than 
$3  a  week  being  classed  togetlicr  and  all  those  making  $9  and 
over  fonning  a  separate  class,  while  those  earning  various 
amounts  between  these  two  figures  are  separated  into  six  classes, 
viz. :  those  making  f$3  but  less  than  $4  a  week ;  those  making 
$4  but  less  than  $5 ;  those  making  $5  but  less  than  $6 ;  those 
making  $6  but  less  than  $7 ;  those  making  $7  but  less  than  $8, 
and  those  making  $8  but  less  than  $0. 

Taking  up,  first  of  all,  the  table  giving  the  earnings  at  tlie 
time  of  the  investigation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  class  is 
that  making  $4  but  less  tlian  $5  a  wcvV.  It  numbers  210,  or 
28.09  per  cent.,  which  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  the  class  making 
$3  but  less  than  $4,  tlio  latter  nniiil'cring  215,  or  27.9G  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  The  smallest  class  is  that  included  under  the 
head  of  those  making  $8  but  less  than  $9,  which  forms  but  1.82 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Those  makng  $9  and  over  come  to 
2.86  per  cent. 

In  the  table  giving  the  highest  wages  ever  received  by  the 
workers,  the  largest  class  is  that  which  made  $4  but  less  than 
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$5  a  week.  It  numbers  222,  or  28.87  per  cent.,  while  the  small- 
est class,  as  was  the  ca.se  in  the  table  giving  present  earnings,  is 
that  included  under  the  head  of  those  who  made  $8  but  less 
than  $9  and  who  numbered  2.09  per  cent.  Those  who  made 
$9  or  over  foniied  5.4:6  per  cent. 

Grouped  into  the  same  classes,  the  facts  presented  in  the  third 
table,  which  gives  the  lowest  wages  received,  are  unusually  in- 
teresting. The  most  significant,  perhaps,  is  the  great  propor- 
tion of  workers  who  started  at  less  than  $3  a  week.  The  actual 
nimiber  of  the  individuals  is  519  and  they  form  67.49  per  cent, 
of  the  Avholo  or  almost  tliree-fourths  of  the  whole.  Those  who 
began  in  the  the  $6  (dass  numl)er  but  7,  or  .91  per  cent. 


COMrAUISONS  OF  WKHKLY  EARNINGS. 


\ 


Time  of  RfeportinR. 

Hi*?hest  Wage. 

Lowest  Wa«;e. 

Classification. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Less  than  J3.00  per  week 
Less  than    5.00  per  week 
Less  than    6.00  per  week 
S6  00  and  over   

64 
495 
610 
lc9 

8.32    1 
64.37 
79.33 
20.67 

(           .6 
4^3 
558 
211 

'      4:68    1 
56.31 
72.57 
27.43 

1                 1 

519    1      67.49 

7ul    '      97.66 

762    1      99.09 

7                -91 

1 

_ 

In  the  last  table  of  the  series  dealing  with  wex^kly  earnings, 
th(»  facts  heretofore  pr(\sented  are  still  further  reduced  for  the 
purpose  of  ci>mpari.s()u.  All  the  returns  have  been  brought  into 
four  classes :  Those  making  less  than  $3.00  a  week ;  those  mak- 
ing less  than  $5.00  a  week ;  those  making  less  than  $6.00  a  week 
and  those  makiug  $6.00  a  week  and  over.  Under  these  heads 
are  arranged  the  figures  showing  the  number  of  those  reporting 
tlie  wages  they  Avere  receiving  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  as 
well  us  tlu^  highest  and  lowest  wages  they  had  ever  received. 
The  in'fereuces  are  so  obvious  that  there  is  no  need  of  drawing 
far  f(»tched  deductions.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves,  but 
each  class  is  worthy  of  separate  and  special  analysis. 

It  will  l)e  seen  that  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  there  were  but 
64,  or  8.32  per  cent,  receiving  less  than  $3.00  a  week.  Thirty- 
six,  or  4.68  per  cent.,  had  never  made  any  more  than  that  and 
for  519,  or  67.40,  that  amount  was  the  lowest  they  had  ever  re- 
ceived. There  is  a  uniform  increase  in  all  the  figures  of  the  next 
group  which  includes  those  making  less  than  $5.00  a  week.     At 
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the  time  of  the  inquiry  those  nuink>red  405,  or  65.37  per  cent. 
For  43:],  or  56.31  per  ceut.,  the  highest  wage  point  ever  reached 
was  h^  than  $5.00  and  751,  or  1)7.66,  had  started  at  less  than 
that  figure.  The  tliird  group  comprises  those  who  had  received 
less  than  $6.00  a  week.  Out  of  the  760  reporting,  there  w^ere 
610  receiving  less  than  $1.00  a  day  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry, 
or  70.33  per  cent.,  which  is  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Avhole. 
The  highest  wages  ever  received  by  558,  or  72.57,  came  to  less 
than  $6.00  a  w^eek  and  762,  or  00.00  per  cent.,  had  begim  below 
the  $1.00  a  day  point.  Those  who  received  $6.00  a  week  or 
over  at  the  time  of  reporting  numbered  150,  or  20.67  per  c^^nt. 
The  highest  w^ages  received  by  211,  or  27.43  per  cent.,  came  to 
$6.00  a  week  or  over.  The  numlx^r  beginning  w^ork  at  $1.00  a 
day  or  over  was  very  small,  being  but  7,  or  .01  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  readily  that  by  far  the  greater  numl)er  of 
women  wage  earners  make  less  than  $1.00  a  day  and  that  a 
very  large  proportion  cx>me  under  the  classification  of  less  than 
$5.00  a  week.  TIow  few  occupations  offer  women  w^orkers  an 
opportunity  of  working  up  from  the  $1.00  a  day  scale  is  inti- 
mated by  the  very  few  who  gave  that  figure  as  their  starting 
point.  Usually,  it  will  be -seen,  the  $1.00  a  day,  from  being  the 
starting  point,  is  the  goal  which  over  three-fourths  ne^xr  reach. 

YEARLY  EARNINGS  OF  EACH  EMPLOYE  INt^LmEI)  AND  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  EARNIN(;S  TO  EA(  IL 


Classification. 


Number. 


Total 

yearly 

earoiDgs. 


Average  of  $507  per  year  '  7 

$450  per  year  I  7 

425  per  year ^ 11 

400  per  year  |  28 

375  per  year  [  10 

350  per  year  i  44 

325  per  year  |  18 

300  per  year  '  «7 

275  per  year  |  18 

250  per  year  I  81 

225  per  year  '  52 

200  per  year  [  9<*> 

175  per  year  I  67 

160  per  year  I  87 

125  per  year  '  63 

100  per  year  I  38 

75  per  year  27 


$3,549 

3,150 

4,675 

11,200 

3,750 

15.400 

5,850 

20.100 

4.950 

20.250 

11.700 

18,000 

11.725 

13.050 

7.875 

3.800 

2.025 


50  per  year  i  34    >  1.700 

25  per  year  '  16    I  400 

10  per  year  I  4    I  40 

Total   I  769    I       $lft3.1S9 

Arerage  yearly  earnings  to  each  employe $212  21 
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The  preceding  table  is  devoted  to  net  yearly  earnings  as  dis- 
tinguished from  weekly  wage  rates.  A  wage  earner's  theoretic 
income,  based  on  a  given  weekly  wage,  may  be  a  very  different 
tiling  from  what  the  wage  earner  actually  receives  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  Continuity  of  wage  in  factory  work  depends  upon 
continuity  of  service,  and  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  stip- 
ulated hours  of  work  is  likely  to  be  reflected  in  the  Saturday 
night  envelope.  When  the  factory  closes  down  for  repairs  or 
when  it  is  overtaken  by  the  dull  season  that  is  likely  to  occur  in 
every  trade  the  worker's  wages  stop.  They  stop,  too,  when 
through  her  own  or  her  family's  sickness  or  misfortune  she  is 
kept  at  home.  Many  causes  tend  to  contribute  to  the  amount 
of  lost  time  charged  to  her  account  during  the  year  and  though 
in  many  cases  she  can  not  be  held  responsible  she  is  obliged  to 
pay  the  penalty  in  the  sha|X3  of  a  decrease  in  her  annual  income. 
This  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  amounts  given  by 
the  workers  under  consideration  as  their  yearly  incomes  and 
the  amounts  that  could  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  weekly 
wage  rates  by  tlie  number  of  weeks  in  a  year. " 

In  the  table  the  actual  yearly  earnings  as  given  by  the 
workers  themselves  appear.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  amounts 
run  from  $10,  which  was  the  estimate  of  the  incomes  of  four 
beginners  who  had  been  at  work  but  a  few  weeks,  to  an  average 
of  $507  for  the  seven  workers  who  went  over  the  $500  mark. 
There  were  only  seven  also  in  the  $450  class,  but  the  $400  mark 
was  reached  by  twenty-eight.  Forty-four  made  $350;  sixty- 
seven,  $300 ;  eighty-one,  $250,  and  ninety,  $200,  the  latter  being 
the  largest  number  in  any  one  class.  From  there  on  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  numl)er,  though  eighty-seven  give  $150  as  their 
yearly  incomes  and  sixty-three,  $125.  The  average  yearly  in- 
come for  each  employe  is  $212.21.  This  would  give  a  weekly 
rate  of  $4.08.  The  average  weekly  wage,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  $4.59.  In  view  of  the  explanation  given  above  the 
disparity  between  the  t^vo  rates  is  not  remarkable.  It  shows, 
however,  that  what  a  workingwoman  is  supposed  to  make  is  not 
always  what  she  actually  receives. 
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CLASSIFIED    YKARLY    EARNINGS. 


Classification. 


Under  $100  per  year 
$100  but  under  $200 
200  but  under  300 
300  but  under  400 
400  but  under  500 
500  and  over   

Total   


10.53 
33.02 
31.47 
18.08 
5.98 
.91 


100.00 


To  present  the  same  information  in  a  more  condensed  form, 
the  yearly  incomes  of  these  TG9  workers  have  been  classified  and 
arranged  in  a  shorter  table  which  can  bo  more  readily  studied. 
The  unit  of  $100  has  been  used  for  the  classification,  those  re* 
ceiving  less  than  that  amount  forming  one  group,  and  those  re-* 
ceiving  $500   and    over,    another.     These  represent   the  two 
extremes  in  the  yearly  incomes  under  consideration,  and  between 
them  are  four  other  groups:  those  receiving  $100,  but  under 
$200 ;  those  receiving  $200,  but  less  than  $300 ;  those  receiving 
$300,  but  less  than  $400,  and  tliose  receiving  $400,  but  less  than 
$500.     This  covers  in  succinct  fonn  all  the  information  given 
in  more  detail  elsewhere.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  largest  num- 
ber in  any  one  group  comes  under  the  head  of  those  making 
$100,  but  less  than  $200  a  year,  254  being  so  classified.  Almost 
as  many,  however, — in  exact  figures,  242 — made  over  $200,  but 
less  than  $300.     Between  the  $100  and  $300  ix)ints  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  workers  responding,  or  496,  are 
concentrated.     The  next  highest  number  is  that  included  in  the 
group  which  made  $300,  but  less  than  $400,  and  which  numbers 
139.     Only  seven  made  over  $500  and  eighty-one  fell  below  the 
$100  mark. 
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CLASSIFIED    WEEKLY    EAUNINGS    OF    WOMEN    EMPLOYED    VS'    MANU- 
FACTURING, AS  REPOUTED  BY  EMPLOyERS. 

Total 
per- 


iod ustries. 


Under 

$5.00. 

$5  but 
under 
$5.00. 

$8  but 
under 

$<.oo. 

$7  but 
under 

$8.00. 

$8  but 
under 
$9.00. 

$9.00 

and 

over. 

Boots  and  shoes  

Boxes 

Breweries   

Clothing  

Confectionery,   crackers  .... 
Electric  and  gas  apparatus. 

Knit  goods  

Paper  mills   

Sheet  metal  

Sash,  door  and  blinds 

Miscellaneous   


Total 


460 

37 

511 

1,18^ 

1,108 

82 

1,672 

7U9 

286 

568 


128 

5 

216 

1,047 

.     66 

34 

380 

66 

17 

1 

202 


-I- 


6.613  I     2.162  1 


103  I 

7 

1 

372 

20 

13 

285 

90 

1 

3 

21 

916 


120 


1 



50 

187 

73 

111 

10 

2 

1 

9 



2 

157 

83 

118 

19 


18 

1 

62 

1 



22 

21 

471 


252 


455 


936 
49 

779 
2.973 
1,207 

133 
2,695 

964 

305 
12 

846 

10,899 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARXIN(iS  OF  WOMEN  E.MPLOYED  IN  (^ERTAIN 
AfANUFACTURlNG  INDUSTRIES,  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  EMPLOY- 
ERS. 


Industries. 


Under 
$5.00. 


$5  bnt 
under 
$6.00. 


$6  but 
under 
$7.00. 


$7  but 
under 
$3.00. 


$Sbut 
under 
$tf.00. 


$9.00 

and 

over. 


Total 
per- 


Boots  and  shoes  

Boxes,   etc 

Breweries   

Clothing  

Confectionery    

Electric  and  gas  api>aratu8 

Knit    goods    

Paper  and  pulp 

Sheet  metal  

Sash,  doors  and  binds  — 
<\iiscellaneou.s 


Total 


20 
27 
18 
35 

9 
13 
26 
39 

7 
42 

245    I 

I 


5 
6 
13 


56 


11 
1 


7    I  2    1. 


1        12    1 

7 

12 

3    1 

3 

1    1 

2 

2    1 

1               ' 

10 

54 


12 
1 


33 


12 


17 


27 


29 
22 
32 
41 
51 
18 
67 
?9 
48 
10 
70 


427 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  EMPLOYERS'  AND  EMPLOYES'  REPORTS  OF 
THE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  IN  CERTAIN 
MANUFACTUUINC;    INDUSTRIES. 


Employer's  Report. 

Employees*  Report. 

Cla.ssification. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Under  $5.00  per  week  ..., 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00   

6,613 
2,162 
916 
471 
252 
485 

60.68 
19.84 
8.40 
4.32 
2. St 
4.45 

245. 
56 
.54 
33 
12 
27 

57.38 
13.11 

6  00  but  under    7.00 

12  65 

7  00  but  under    8.00   

7  T3 

8  00  but  under    9.00   

2  81 

9  and  over  

6  32 

• 

Total    

10,899 

100  00     1 

427 

100  00 

1 

1 

i 
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To  gain  still  another  view  of  the  wage  conditions,  certain  typ- 
ical industries  were  selecte<l  for  a  comparison  of  the  wage  scale 
as  reported  by  both  employers  and  employes.  Employers  in 
these  industries  reported  on  a  total  of  10,899  workere,  taking 
their  figures  from  their  payrolls,  while  in  the  same  industries 
427  workers  w^ere  personally  interviewed  as  to  the  wages  they 
were  receiving.  The  facts  as  given  by  each  side  are  presented 
separately  in  tJie  first  two  tables  and  in  the  third  are  reduced 
and  further  classified  for  a  closer  comparison.  In  spite  of  the 
vdde  difference  in  tlie  number  reported  by  the  employers  and 
those  who  were  seen  personally  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
is  no  great  variance  in  the  facts  themselves  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  those  receiving  the  lowest  class  of  wages  is  even  higher 
in  the  returns  from  employers  than  from  employes.  For  ex- 
ample, the  employers  report  60.68  per  cent,  as  receiving  wages 
below  $5  a  week,  while  among  the  employes  reporting,  57.38 
received  wages  below  that  amount.  For  those  between  the  $5 
and  $6  points  the  percentage  from  the  employers'  returns  is 
slightly  higher  than  as  given  by  the  employes,  being  19.^4  to  the 
latter's  13.11  per  cent..  The  variance  in  the  next  two  classifica- 
tions is  about  2  per  cent,,  the  employers  reporting  12.72  per 
cent,  as  receiving  w^ages  between  $6  and  $8  a  week  and  the  em- 
ployes 10.38  per  cent.  For  the  class  between  the  $8  and  $9 
points  the  percentage  is  almost  the  same,  being  2.31  for  the 
employers  and  2.81  for  the  employes.  It  is  noticeable,  also, 
that  in  reporting  on  those  receiving  tlie  highest  division  of 
w^ages,  $9  and  over,  tlio  employers  re|X)rt  but  4.45  per  cent,  and' 
the  employes  6.32. 

CHANGKS  IN   WAGES. 


Classification. 

'  Number. 

1 

Per  cent. 

Increasp 

...|             430 

55.92 

DtHTonse 

. . . 1              59 

7.67 

No  change  

1             280 

36  41 

.   .1            769 

Total    .    ... 

100  00 

_ 

In  reporting  on  clianges  of  wages  within  their  personal  expe- 
rience, 430,  or  55.92  per  cent.,  said  that  in  their  opinion  wages 
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had  a  tendency  to  constantly  increase,  while  59,  or  7.67  per 
cent.,  thought  there  was  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Among  those  who  held  to  the  last  named  opinion  were  the  older 
workers  who  had  lived  through  financial  panics  with  their  sub- 
sequent depressions  and  who  said  that  such  events  were  always 
felt  most  keenly  by  the  wage  earners,  whose  incomes  going  down 
at  such  times  did  not  spocnlily  resume  their  former  figure.  On 
the  other  hand,  280,  or  36.41  per  cent,  said  that  they  could  see 
liO  cliange  in  eitlier  way. 


COST   OF   BOAKD^   AM)   UUUM   VKU   WEEK. 


Classiftcation. 


Averapp  of  $4.25  per  wcok 

3.50  per  wook  

3.25  per  week  

3.W  per  week  

2.7.'»  per  week  

2M  per  week 

2.25  i)er  week  

2.m  por  week  

1.75  per  week  

1.50  i)er  week  

1.25  per  week  

1.00  i)er  week  


Total    

Weekly  average  to  eaeh  enif)loree 
Yearly  average  to  eaeh  employee  .. 


Number.     Tot«l£«' 


4Jl 
28 
27 
112 
46 
96 

•;5 

14 
12 
5 
6 


497 


$182  75 

98  00 

87.75 

3.'6  00 

123  75 

240  00 

101  25 

128  00 

24  50 

18  00 

625 

600 


$1.352  25 

$2  72 
$14144 


^272  persons  did  not   report  as  to  the  eost  of  board. 


I' 


t 


In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  room  and  board  for 
tliose  workers  it  speedily  developed  that  many  could  give  no  defi- 
nite information  on  that  point  as  they  lived  at  home,  paying  no 
stated  sum,  but  relinquisliing  all  their  earnings  to  their  parents. 
(^onse(iueiitly  re])lios  were  received  from  only  497  persons.  It 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  other  272  lived  at  home,  paying  no 
board,  at  least  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  hence  felt  that  the  ques- 
tion did  not  apply  to  them.  Wherever  a  girl  had  made  a  defi- 
nite arrangement,  by  which  she  paid  a  stated  sum  for  board  and 
lodging,  eith(^r  under  her  parents'  roof  or  in  the  homo  of  a 
stranger,  she  readily  made  known  the  terms  on  which  she  secured 
them,  so  that  the  272  who  failed  to  reply  would  have  done  so, 
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presumably,  if  they  had  not  been  living  at  home.  The  table 
above  shows  the  actual  cost  of  board  and  lodgiujg  for  the  497 
reporting,  and  also  the  average  cost  of  board  for  each  person. 
The  scale  runs  from  $4.25  a  week,  which  was  the  average  rate 
paid  by  43  workers  who  regularly  paid  over  $3.50  a  week,  to 
$1.00  a  week,  which  six  paid.  Tho  most  popular  rate  seemed 
to  be  $3.00,  which  112  persons  paid,  and  next  to  this  came  $2.50, 
which  96  paid.  Sixty-four  paid  $2.00  and  45,  $2.25.  From 
there  the  scale  nms  do^Ti  to  $1.00.  The  smaller  amounts  rep- 
resent as  a  rule  the  girls'  contributions  toward  the  family  main- 
tenance rather  than  actual  rates,  for  where  girls  were  not  bound 
by  the  custom  of  turning  over  their  entire  wages  to  their  parents, 
they  almost  invariably  paid  down  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
earnings,  calling  it  the  cost  of  their  board  and  lodging,  though 
in  some  cases  it  could  not,  of  course,  cover  the  actual  expenses. 

The  average  rate  for  the  497  was  $2.72  a  week,  or  $141.44  a 
year,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  figures  fairly  represent  the 
actual  expense  for  the  typical  factory  worker. 

CLASSIFIED  COST  OF  BOARD  AND  ROOM. 


Classification.  |  Number.  I  Per  cent. 


Under  $2.00  per  week 
$2.00  but  under  |3.00  . 
3.00  but  under     4.00 

4.00  and  over  

Not  reporting 

Total   


In  this  table  the  weekly  rate  for  board  and  lodging  has  been 
arranged  in  classified  form.  Here  it  can  be  seen  that  4.81  per 
cent  paid  less  than  $2.00  a  week ;  32.51  per  cent,  $2.00,  but  un- 
der $3.00 ;  21.72  per  cent.  $3.00,  but  under  $4.00,  and  5.59  per 
cent.  $4.00  and  over.  The  greatest  number  came  in  the  class 
of  those  who  paid  $2.00  but  under  $3.00,  and  the  smallest  in 
the  class  of  tliose  who  paid  under  $2.00. 
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COST  OF  BOARD  AND  ROOM  PKR   WEEK.  DAY  AND  YEAR  FOR  THOSE 
WHO    WERE    BOARDING. 


Classification. 

Number 

of 
persons. 

Cost 

per  week 

to  each 

employe. 

Cost 

per  day 

to  each 

employe. 

Cost 

per  year 

to  each 

employe. 

1    

.  43 
28 
27 
112 
45 
96 
45 
64 
14 
12 
5 
6 

$4  25 
350 
3  25 
300 
2  75 
2  50 
2  25 
2  00 
1  75 
IM 
1  25 
1  00 

$0  61 
50 
46 
43 
39 
36 
35 
29 
25 
21 
18 
14 

$221  00 
182  00 

2    

3 ::;::::::::::::;:::::::::::: 

169  00 

4    

156  00 

t,    

143  00 

7    

8    

130  0<) 
117  00 

9    

104  00 

10    

91  00 

11    

78  00 

12    

65  00 

13    

52  00 

Total  and  averages  

J4  97 

12  72 

$0  39 

$14144 

In  the  third  table  relating  to  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging 
the  actual  rates  paid  by  the  497  reporting  have  been  arranged 
by  the  day,  week  and  year,  the  averages  for  each  being  given.  It 
is  showai  that  the  average  weekly  rate  is  $2.72,  the  daily  rate 
$.1^9,  and  tlio  yearly  rate  $141.44.  The  table  is  so  plainly 
arranged  that  it  requires  no  explanation,  and  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  tliose  inimediately  preceding  it  makes  an  interesting 
suinniary  of  tliis  most  necessary  exi)euse  for  all  working  women. 


SHOWING  THK  RESPIX'TIVE  NUMRER  OF  THO&E  WHO  HAD  SAVED 
SOME  MONEY,  AN'D  OF  THOSE  WHO  HAD  NOT  BEEN  ABLE  TO 
SAVE  ANYTHING   SINCE   BEroMlN(;    WA(H«:-EARNERS. 


(MjiHsifloatlon. 


I  1 

I  Number.  I   Per  cent. 


Saved   some   ... 
Not  saved  any 

Total    .    .. 


143 


70f) 


18.60 
81.40 


100.00 


ti' 


Considering  all  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  out  previ- 
ously  in  this  report,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  less  than 
(HiG-fourth  of  the  nuiiil)er  responding  report  any  savings.  The 
mere  question,  when  personally  put^  was  invariably  provocative 
of  mirth  and  a  negative  answer  was  made  usually.  This  was 
tnie  of  every  trade  investigated  and  applies  with  equal  force 
both  to  those  workers  who  were  receiving  wages  that  could  be 
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called  fair  and  to  those  whose  earnings  fell  below  the  average. 
Apparently  the  living  expenses  of  tlie  workers  kept  steady  pace 
with  their  incomes.  In  many  cases  this  could  be  accounted  for 
by  the  custom  referred  to  in  connection  wdtli  the  cost  of  board 
and  lodging.  Girls  who  relinquish  all  personal  right  to  their 
earnings,  turning  them  into  a  common  family  fund,  cannot  well 
have  individual  savings.  They  may  have  a  share  in  the  co-op- 
erative acciuuulations  of  the  family,  but  if  tliey  have  it  is  usu- 
ally an  indefinite  one  not  clearly  recognized  by  the  other 
members.  It  is  significant  that  those  who  reported  savings  were 
for  the  most  part  workei-s  living  away  from  their  homes  or  with^ 
out  family  demands  upon  their  incomes.  Or  they  were  girls 
who,  while  living  at  home,  paid  a  definite  sirni  for  their  board 
and  handled  what  remained  of  tlieir  wage  to  please  themselves. 
This  might  seem  to  suggest  tliat  the  lack  of  ambition  ascribed 
to  girls  in  fa(*tories  is  due,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  fact 
that  th(*y  do  not  always  enjoy  a  direct  reward  for  greater  exer- 
tion. *'What  difference  does  it  make?  I  wouldn't  get  any 
more  out  of  it  if  I  should  earn  more,"  is  a  sentiment  they  fre- 
quently express  in  conversation.  The  period  of  betrothal  some- 
times ushers  in  a  new  era  for  the  individual  worker,  who  with 
a  prospective  home  of  her  own  in  view  is  permitted  to  withdraw 
her  usual  contribution  to  the  family  support  that  she  may  save 
for  the  purchase  of  a  trousseau.  Where  a  girl  is  still  unmarried 
at  her  twenty-fii'St  biithday  a  new  arrangement  is  sometimes 
made  by  whicli  she  pays  a  stipulated  amount  for  lx)ard,  keeping 
all  al)ove  that  amount  for  herself,  but  in  course  of  the  pi'esent 
investigation  many  instances  were  encountered  of  women  in 
their  late  twenties  and  thirties  who  were  still,  as  when  children, 
turning  over  to  their  parents  their  Saturday  night  envelopes. 

The  table  above  is  based  on  the  replies  to  the  several  ques- 
tions :  "Have  you  saved  any  money  this  year  V'  "Were  you  able 
t/>  save  any  money  last  year  <■"  "Have  you  saved  any  money 
since;  lxx*oming  a  wage  earner?"  Most  of  these  answers,  it  will 
be  seen,  were  in  the  negative,  02(5,  or  81.40  jkh*  cent.,  reporting 
not  having  saved  anything,  while  143,  or  18.00  per  cent.,  had 
Wn  able  to  put  something  by. 
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SHOWING  CLASSIFIIOD  SAVINGS  OF  Tlli:  143  PERSONS  WHO  REPORTED 

HAVING  Saved  some  money  since  becoming  wage-earners. 


Classification. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

$500  or  more  

7 
13 
53 
70 

4.90 

300  but  less  than  $100  

9.09 

100  but  less  than    300  

37  06 

Less  than  $100 

43  95 

Total   

143 

100  00 

This  table  shows  tlic  classified  earninp^s  of  the  143  individuals 
referred  to.  The  highest  class  is  made  up  of  those  who  had 
saved  $500  and  over  and  these  number  7  or  4.90  of  the  whole 
number  reporting.  Thirteen,  or  9.00  per  cent.,  had  saved  $300 
but  less  than  $500  and  53,  or  37.06  per  cent,  $100,  but  less  than 
$300.  Seventy,  or  48.95  per  cent.,  had  saved  sums  under  $100, 
ranging  in  amount  from  $10.00  to  $75.00.  In  the  $500.00  and 
over  class  the  highest  figure  was  reached.  This  table  shows  the 
classifioil  earnings  of  the  143  individuals  referred  to. 

The  highest  figure  in  the  $500.00  class  was  by  a  worker  who 
made  sample  garments  in  a  clothing  factory  and  out  of  a  weekly 
wage  of  $7.00  had  put  away  $900.  The  next  highest  amount 
was  reported  by  an  insi)e(^tor  in  a  hosiery  factory  who  had  saved 
$700.00  on  a  wage  of  $8.40  out  of  \vhich  she  paid  $4  a  week  for 
board  and  lodging.  A  cutter  in  the  same  factory,  making  $9.00 
a  week  and  paying  $3.50  a  week  board,  had  saved  $600.  A 
foreman  in  a  candy  factory,  making  $8  a  week  and  paying  $3.50 
board,  had  accumulated  $500.  Another  foreman  in  the  same 
factory,  making  the  same  wages  and  paying  $4  for  her  board, 
had  saveil  $100.  A  worker  on  fur  garments,  making  $6  and 
paying  $2  board,  had  saved  $300.  In  the  same  factory,  a  more 
skilled  worker  receiving  $9  a  week  and  paying  $4  board  had  put 
by  but  $150.  Two  girls  in  a  brewery,  on  wages  of  $5  had  $100 
apieci  in  tlio  bank.  A  buttonhole  worker  in  a  shirt  factory 
making  $6  had  saved  200.  An  overall  maker  working  by  the 
piece  and  averaging  $5.50  had  saved  $150,  while  paying  $2.50 
board.  Three  girls  in  a  paper  mill  on  a  weekly  wage  of  $6  had 
.saved  $100  each.  A  weaver  in  a  woolen  mill  making  $7.50  a 
V         week  had  saved  $150  in  spite  of  being  obliged  to  keep  up  a  house 
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for  herself  and  children.       A  girl  in  a  brass  factory  making 
$7.50  and  paying  $1  board  had  saved  $300. 


TIME  EMPLOYED  DUUING  1901. 


Classification. 

Number  of 
employes. 

Total 
time. 

12  months  of  full  tinio  

33S 
127 
98 
54 
30 
21 
29 
20 
19 
18 
10 
5 

4.066 
1  397 

31  months  

10  months  

980 

9  mouths  ., 

486 

8  mouths   

240 

7  mouths  

141 

6  months  

174 

5  months  

100 

4  mouths  

76 

3  months  

54 

2  mouths  

20 

1  month     

5 

Total 

769 

7.729 
10  05 

Ayerage  to  each  person  , 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  actual  working  time  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  this  report,  each  was  asked  to  state  just  how  many 
weeks  or  months  she  had  been  employed  during  the  year  previous 
to  that  in  which  the  investigation  was  made.  The  period  chosen 
was  a  fairly  average  one,  with  no  great  financial  depression  or 
any  unusual  prosperity  that  might  affect  the  opportunities  it  of- 
fered for  employment  and  it  was  not  so  far  in  the  past  that  its 
events  could  not  be  recalled  with  distinctness  by  the  workers, 
whose  replies,  as  they  anuear  in  the  preceding  table,  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  fairly  accurate.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the 
average  working  year  of  the  7G9  persons  covered  only  10.05 
months,  leaving  almost  two  months  of  idleness,  chosen  or  on- 
forced,  but  still  unproductive.  A  large  proportion  of  the  girls 
worked  the  entire  year,  338,  or  44^  per  cent.,  reporting  that 
they  had  been  employed  the  full  twelve  months.  From  this  on, 
however,  there  is  a  constantly  decreasing  scale,  beginning  with 
the  127,  or  1G.5  per  cent.,  w^lio  worked  eleven  months  and  run- 
ning down  to  the  five  who  were  employed  only  one  month  during 
1901.  In  many  cases  the  short  working  time  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  girls  had  only  recently  left  school  and  entered  the 
factory.  Older  and  more  experienced  hands  reported  no  such 
great  loss  of  time,  though  in  some  occupations  having  strongly 
defined  seasons  of  trade  four  and  five  and  even  six  months  were 
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lost  out  of  ovory  year,  the  total  inwrnie  being  greatly  reduced  in 
that  way.  Oii  the  other  hand,  there  were  girls  who  reported 
having  worked  evers-  day  of  the  year  except  on  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays,  taking  no  vacation  whatever. 


CAUSES  OF  LOST 

TIME 

IN 

190L 

ClassiflcatJou. 

1 

Number.  | 

Per  cent. 

Si ckness  

323 

174 

68 

204 

42.00 

Out  of  work  

22.63 

Ilonic  duties  to  at  tend  to  

8  84 

Voluntarily  laid  off,  etc.  (wanted  rest)...., 

26  53 

Total  

769 

100  00 

_ 



In  investigating  the  causes  for  this  lost  time  it  becomes  ap- 
l)arent  that  much  of  it  is  due  to  sickness,  323  girls  or  42  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  re}K>rting  illness  as  the  reason  why  tliey  had  not 
worked  the  entire  year  through.  Lack  of  work  w^as  given  as  the 
cause  for  the  idleness  of  174  or  22.03  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  204,  or  26.53  jwr  c(^nt.,  voluntarily  "laid  off,"  taking  at 
their  own  ex})ense  the  vacations  not  allowed  them  by  their  em- 
ployers. 8ixty-eight,  (^r  8.84  per  cent.,  were  kept  from  work  by 
the  necessity  of  performing  home  duties  of  various  sorts.  None 
of  tJie  girls  reportx^d  vacations  given  at  the  expense  of  the  firm. 
Indeed,  "vacation"  seems  to  be  interpreted  generally  in  the  fac- 
toiy  fis  the  time,  when  for  repaii's  or  because  of  the  slackness  of 
of  the  sea.snn,  the  shop  closers  il^  doors  for  a  period  more  or  less 
ext(»n(]ed,  leaving  its  workers  grateful  for  the  rest,  no  doubt,  but 
\\ntliout  any  wage  coming  in  to  tide  them  over  to  the  time  of  re- 
sumption of  work.  In  f actoric^s  that  were  unaffected  by  seasons 
and  wliicli  never  closed  down,  girls  who  had  worked  for  years 
without  a  rest  c<mld  always  l>e  found.  Individual  instances  of 
continuous  service  for  ten,  twelve,  even  fifteen  years  were  not 
uncommon,  though  many  employers  complained  that  girls  would 
not  work  the  year  through  but  t<K)k  vacations  when  they  w^ished 
th(^m,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  positions. 
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BUSIEST  SEASON. 


Classifieatlon.  I  Number.  \  Per  t-ent 


No  varjation  i  218 

Summer  and  autumu  358 

Winter  and  spring  1  193 


Total 


28.35 
46.55 
25.10 


100.00 


It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  while  218,  or  23.35  per  cent, 
find  no  variation  in  the  amount  of  w^ork  expected  of  them.  358, 
or  4G.55  per  cent.,  are  kept  busiest  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
and  1^3,  or  25.10  per  cent.,  in  the  w^inter  and  spring.  In  cer- 
tmn  industries  there  are  great  extremes  of  activity,  periods  of  de- 
pression when  there  is  not  enough  work  to  keep  all  the  employes 
busy  being  followed  by  months,  when  every  one  is  driven  to 
the  utmost  expenditure  of  energj^  and  when  the  workers  are 
lucky  if  they  escape  without  l>eing  required  to  put  in  several 
hours  of  over-time  each  day.  One  period  seems  to  have  as  many 
drawbacks  as  the  other.  When  the  factorv'  is  being  run  to  its 
gi'eatest  capacity  and  every  worker  is  being  pushed  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion  work  is  done  imder  a  strain  and  at  a  tension  that 
could  not  be  kept  up  long  without  seriously  affecting  the  health 
of  the  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dull  season  means  small- 
er earnings,  if  indeed  any  at  all.  In  some  factories,  the  straw 
works,  the  boot  and  shoe  establishments,  and  the  garment-mak- 
ing shops  for  example,  the  operators  are  expected  to  be  on  hand 
at  the  usual  time  imtil  actually  laid  off.  The  day's  work  w^ill 
depend  uj)on  the  orders  that  have  come  in  and  sometimes  the 
workers  will  wait  for  several  hours  before  getting  anything  what- 
ever to  do,  if  they  are  not  eventually  sent  home  having  wasted  a 
whole  morning.  Piece  workers  and  those  who  are  paid  by  the 
hour  seem  to  suffer  more  in  this  Avay  than  those  receiving  regu- 
lar wages  since  the  latter  when  the  dull  season  comes  arc  laid  off 
for  a  definite  time  and  may,  with  a  certainty  of  regaining  their 
position,  take  up  some  other  work  in  the  interim.  In  the  straw 
works  especially,  where  all  the  work  is  done  by  the  piece,  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  very  short  season  is  always  ushered  in  by 
days  of  waiting  in  the  factory  for  work  that  is  not  always  forth- 
coming. 
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HOURS  OF   LABOR   DAILY. 


Classification. 


Number.  I   Per  cent. 


11  hours  per  day  or  more  9 

10*^  liours  per  d^y  34 

10      hours  per  day  589 

9%  hours  per  day  13 

9     hours  per  day  |  95 

8%  hours  per  day  1  7 

8      hours  or  less   |  22 


Total 


769 


1.17 

4.42 
76.59 

1.69 

12.36 

.91 

2.86 


100.00 


It  Will  bo  seen  from  this  table  that  a  ten  hour  day  is  the  gen- 
eral rule  in  those  industries  employing  women  and  girls  and  that 
the  state  law  limiting  the  daily  hours  of  labor  for  women  to  eight 
is  so  universally  disregarded  that  it  is  little  more  than  a  dead  let- 
ter on  the  statute  books.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  total  number 
reporting  put  in  a  full  ten  hours  and  a  few  work  even  longer. 
In  exact  figures  580,  or  76.59  per  cent,  work  ten  hours  a  day, 
34,  or  4.42  per  cent.,  ten  and  one-half  hours  and  9,  or  1.17  per 
cent.,  eleven  hours  and  over.  Only  22,  or  2.86  per  cent,  enjoy 
the  eight  hour  day. 

In  some  of  the  industries  covered  in  the  investigation,  such  as 
the  breweries  and  paper  mills,  double  shifts  are  worked  and 
wherever  this  is  done  half  the  force  work  from  12  to  13  hours  a 
day.  In  the  breweries  this  is  only  done  in  the  summer  when 
the  plants  are  obliged  to  work  day  and  night  to  keep  up  with 
their  orders,  but  some  of  the  paper  mills  are  never  closed 
down  and  the  cutter  hands  and  finishers  often  work  all 
night.  The  strain  is  lessened  by  changing  the  shifts  so  that  one 
week  one  set  of  girls  works  at  night  and  the  next  week  during 
the  day.  Overtime  is  required  in  many  other  factories  during 
the  busy  season.  The  candy  factories,  for  instance,  run  over 
time  for  almost  two  months  before  Christmas,  the  workers  being 
on  duty  from  7  in  the  morning  until  9  and  even  10  o'clock  at 
night.  In  the  clothing  factories  the  long  periods  of  slack  work 
are  in  a  measure  offset  by  the  over-time  required  in  other  sea- 
sons. Such  over-time  means  an  increase  in  the  earnings,  of 
course,  since  piece  workers  turn  out  more  work  and  those  work- 
ing by  the  hour  or  the  day  are  paid  extra,  but  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  it  does  not  pay.     Even  most  of  the  manufacturers  > 
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say  that  the  fatigue  point  in  women  workers  is  reached  at  the  end 
of  ten  hours  and  that  over-time  means  work  badly  done  and  a 
weary  set  of  workers  for  the  following  day.  The  few  factories 
whero  an  eight  hour  day  was  observed  were  governed  by  union 
rules,  certain  tobacco  factories  and  book  binderies  being  among 
these. 

The  length  of  the  noon  hour  was  not  made  a  subject  of  special 
inquiiy.  It  was  found,  however,  that  it  varies  according  to  lo- 
cality. Ii^  Milwaukee  and  one  or  two  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
state  but  half  an  hour  is  allowed  and  the  girls  eat  in  the  shops  the 
cold  luncheons  they  bring  with  them.  In  smaller  places  a  full 
hour  is  given  so  that  the  w^orkers  may  ffo  to  their  homes  for  a 
warm  mid-day  meal.  In  other  shops  forty-five  minutes  are  al- 
lowed. Whatever  the  amount  of  time  given  at  noon  it  is  always 
deducted  from  the  total  working  day.  For  example,  when  a 
half  hour  nooning  is  given  the  hours  are  usually  from  7  to  12 
and  from  12 :30  to  5 :30.  Where  an  hour  is  allowed  work  usually 
continues  to  6  o'clock. 

SANITARY    CONDITION    OF    PLACE    WHERE    EMPLOYED. 


Classification.                                           i  Number. 

1 

Per  cent. 

Good  425 

55.27 

Pair 314 

40  83 

Bad  30 

3  90 

Total  769 

100  00 

1 

In  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  the  worker's  personal  opinion  of 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  places  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed the  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  general 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  constituted  a  good  or  made  a  bad 
condition.  In  some  instances  specific  complaints  were  made, 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  workers  expressed  themselves  as  well 
satisfied  with  their  surroundings  even  when  to  the  observer  they 
seemed  anything  but  satisfactory.  For  that  reason  the  table  is 
more  interesting  as  showing  the  girls'  own  point  of  view  than 
as  a  revelation  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  though  it  is  also 
true  that  taken  as  a  whole  the  factories  in  Wisconsin  where 
women  are  employed  are  above  the  average  as  to  sanitary  re-j 
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quireiiients.  Persist^ent  work  on  tho  part  of  the  factory  inspec- 
tion force  and  a  gradual  awakening  of  public  sentiment  that  is 
finding  reflex  action  in  tlie  manufacturers'  endeavors  to  improve 
the  surroundings  of  tlieir  employes  have  tendeil  to  improve  a 
condition  at  no  time  probably  so  bad  as  in  other  places,  if  reports 
from  those  places  are  to  lye  believed.  The  factories  generally 
are  fairly  clean,  reasonably  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and 
equippe<l  with  modern  and  siinit^ry  toilet  conveniences.  The 
-reverse  was  often  found,  however.  [Many  of  tlie  clothing  fac- 
tories in  the  city  are  located  in  buildings  originally  planned  for 
stores  and  so  badly  lighted  that  most  of  the  hands  work  by  gas 
light  all  day.  The  rag  sorting  rooms  an^  dusty  and  dirty  and 
the  same  is  true  in  lesser  degree  of  other  places.  The  enameling 
works  ai-e  dusty  and  hot  and  the  foundries  are  usually  dirty  and 
dark.  In  some  of  the  larger  buildings  where  a  great  many  girls 
are  at  work  the  ventilation  is  sadly  imperfect.  Open  windows 
mean  draughts  for  those  sitting  near  by  -and  thus  the  workrooms 
go  unaiired  throughout  the  day.  In  the  breweries  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  steam  and  dampness  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
canning  factories;.  The  toilet  arrangements  are  often  inade- 
quate and  imperfect. 

On  the  other  hand  a  number  of  model  factories  are  to  be 
found,  places  in  which  every  effort  is  being  made  to  keep  the 
surroundings  of  the  workei-s  as  comfortable  and  healthful  as 
possible.  In  many  instances,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  shop  are  infinitely  better  than  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  homes  from  which  the  workers  come.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  also,  that  the  average  factory  girl  has  an  aversion 
to  fresh  air  and  does  not  always  take  advantage  of  what  oppor- 
tunities there  may  te  for  improving  her  immediate  surround- 
lAgs.  ' 

It  Avill  be  noted  that  over  one-half,  or  55.27  per  cent.,  report 
the  sanit^rv^  conditions  of  their  workplaces  as  good  and  40.83 
per  cent,  as  fair,  only  3.90  ,unqualifiedly  condemning  them. 
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OCCUPATION'  INJURIOUS  TO  HEALTH. 

classification. 

Numl)er. 

Per  cent. 

Inlurious  to  tlio  ht^alth ^   

137 

632 

17  82 

Not  injurious  to  hoaltli  » 

82  IS 

Total  

769 

100  00 

In  pursuing  tlie  inquiry  it  became  apparent  that  the  general  - 
health  of  factory  workers  is  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  any 
otlier  class.  There  were  individual  instances  of  the  wan  face, 
bent  form  and  lack-luster  eye  of  the  poet's  description,  but  such 
were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  older  workers — 
tho  women  who  had  spent  years  in  factory  toil — almost  invaria- 
bly carried  evidences  of  their  long-continued  drudgery  in  counte- 
nance or  figure,  but  the  younger  girls,  who  after  all  constitute 
the  great  body  of  the  workers,  while  not  noticeably  robust  look- 
ing did  not,  as  a  class,  appear  to  be  in  poor  health.  That  the  girls 
themselves  are  not  inclined  to  regard  their  work  as  injurious  to 
their  health  is  shown  bv  the  fact  that  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
to  that  effect^  632,  or  82.18  per  cent.,  answered  in  the  negative, 
while  but  137,  or  17.82  per  cent.,  gave  affirmative  replies,  indi- 
cating that  whatever  Uieir  physical  condition  might  be  the  great 
proportion  of  the  workers  did  not  believe  or  at  least  were  not 
willing  to  state  openly  that  their  occupation  had  in  any  way  af- 
fected their  health.  The  complaints  that  were  made  by  the  137, 
who  believed  that  their  health  had  been  impaired  by  their  work, 
were  varied.  Garment  workers  and  others  engaged  in  tasks  that 
required  constant  sitting  complained  of  headache  and  constipa- 
tion. The  almost  universal  use  of  power  machines  has  lessened 
the  extent  of  pelvic  troubles  which  fonnerly  existed  when 
machines  were  driven  by  foot  power,  but  the  women  in  the  sub- 
contractors' shops,  which  were  not  supplied  with  power  of  any 
sort  except  that  furnished  by  human  energy,  were  victimB  of  a 
long  list  of  ailments  brought  on  from  a  constant  running  of 
heavy  machines.  In  many  of  the  garment  factories  the  light  is 
so  poor  that  cases  of  impaired  eyesight  were  frequent.  Some 
of  these  places  are  so  dark  and  so  poorly  fitted  for  the  use  to 
which  they  were  being  put  that  most  of  the  sewers  were  obliged 
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to  work  almost  the  entire  day  by  gas  light.*  Moreover,  the  gas 
jets  were  not  always  shaded  and  the  flickering  light  falling  on 
the  dark  materials  which  were  being  handled  made  eye  troubles 
easy  to  acquire  and  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Girls  in  the  breweries 
complained  of  rheumatism  and  colds  and  also  said  that  they  were 
in  constant  danger  of  cutting  themselves  on  broken  bottles.  In 
the  knitting  factories  there  was  an  occasional  complaint  of  throat 
or  lung  trouble  brought  on,  it  was  thought,  by  the  flying  fluff  of 
woolen  yam.  Complaint  was  also  frequently  made  by  this  lat- 
ter class  of  workers  of  badly  adjusted  tables  and  chairs,  while  in 
one  case  over  200  girls  were  without  chairs  altogether  and  were 
ccmipelled  to  stand  at  their  machines  ten  hours  a  day  until 
through  the  efl^orts  of  this  bureau  the  manufacturer  finally  put 
in  st^K)ls.  At  this  place,  girls  said  it  was  not  unusual  for  them 
to  drop  to  the  floor  out  of  sheer  weariness.  There  they  would 
rest  while  their  neighbors  kept  a  wary  eye  for  the  foreman  that 
when  he  approached  they  might  give  the  signal.  In  other  knit- 
ting factories,  as  well  as  in  the  candy  factories  and  in  othfer 
I>laces  where  girls  sat  at  their  tiisks  the  seats  provided  were 
often  mere  lx>xes  turned  on  end  or  they  were  stools  without 
backs.  Those  c^vmpelled  to  sit  on  such  seat^s  t^n  hours  a  day 
naturally  complained  of  bn(»kache  and  their  l)ent  and  in  some 
cases  actually  deformed  spines  testified  to  the  truth  of  their  as- 
seilions.  In  the  tin  shops  the  girls  often  suffered  from  sore 
hands  brought  on  by  contact  with  the  acid  used  in^oldering.  In 
the  chair  and  toy  shops  girls  said  that  the  smell  of  varnish  made 
them  ill  and  some  went  further  and  laid  throat  and  lung  trouble 
to  the  const^mt  inhalation  of  varnish  fumes.  In  box  factories 
and  iu  y)aper  mills  girls  not  infrequently  suffered  mutilations 
from  having  their  hands  caught  in  the  machinery.  Girls  who 
j)ackod  wa.shiiig  powder  and  lye  worked  in  an  atmosphere  thick 
with  flying  particles,  but  said  that  they  soon  grew  accustomed  to 
it  and  did  not  notice  its  effect  on  eyes  and  throat.  In  the  match 
f actors-  where  it  was  thought  many  cases  of  necrosis  would  be 
found  the  firm  exercised  so  much  precaution  that  there  was  little 
trouble  on  that  score. 

In  general,  the  complaints  were  of  dust,  lack  of  air  and  ex- 
cessive hours  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  comparatively  few  places 
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were  found  that  were  free  from  one  or  all  of  these  defects. 
Anaemia,  the  most  common  forjn  of  illness  among  factory  work- 
ers is  often  due  to  such  causes  taken  in  connection  with  a  lack 
of  proper  nourishment.  In  the  larger  cities  few  of  the  girls  can 
go  home  to  their  midday  meal  but  instead  eat  a  cold  lunch  in  tho 
room  where  they  have  worked  and  in  an  atmosphere  thick  with 
dust  and  often  foul  with  the  exhalations  of  many  workers.  In 
seasons  of  over-time  work,  they  eat  a  second  meal  of  the  same 
sort  ill  the  same  surroundings,  getting  no  warm  food  until  8  or  9 
or  10  o'clock  at  night  if  they  get  it  then,  which  is  doubtful.  In 
some  factories  gas  stoves  have  been  put  in  so  that  the  girls  can 
make  fresh  tea  and  coffee  or  warm  that  which  they  may  have 
brought  with  them.  In  one  or  two  instances  hot  soup  and  coffee 
are  furnished  free  by  the  firm,  but  such  cases  are  rare. 

In  sufi^fiiiesting  ways  in  which  factory  conditions  could  be  im- 
proved a  longer  noon  hour  affording  an  opportunity  to  go  homo 
for  dinner  was  advocated  by  several,  while  others  acknowledg- 
ing the  desirability  of  such  a  change  declared  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  except  for  such  as  lived  within  walking  distance 
of  their  homes  since  tho  others  could  not  afford  the  extra  ten 
cents  a  day  strtn^t  car  fare  tliat  \voiild  be  necessary.  Better  liglit 
and  air  were  asked  for  in  many  instances. 

REASONS  FOR  xjHOOSING  PRESENT  OCCUPATION. 


Classification. 


Pays  me  the  best  

The  best  place  I  can  find  

Because  I  like  It  best  

Have  evenlnjfs  and  Sundaj-s  free 


Total 769  100.00 


The  question  as  to  why  these  Avorkors  had  chosen  tho  f  actoiy 
in  preference  to  other  employments  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  freedom  found  in  an  occupa- 
tion^ having  its  regular  hours  and  duties,  and  leaving  Sundays 
and  evenings  free  of  set  tasks.  That,  expressed  in  various  ways, 
was  the  reason  given  by  2^S>,  or  ♦30.05  per  cent.,  as  the  chief  in- 
centive for  entering  upon  factory  life,  while  250,  or  32.51  pt^r 
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cent.,  explained  that  they  were  working  where  they  were  simply 
hecause  it  was  the  best  place  they  could  find.  In  161  cases,  or 
20.94  per  cent.,  the  work  itself  was  the  most  pleasiilg  of  any 
tliat  had  offered  up  to  that  time,  while  120,  or  15.60  per  cent., 
advanced  the  very  practical  reason  of  better  wages  than  could  be 
commanded  elsewhere.  In  informal  discussion  the  workers 
rarely  advanced  any  other  reasons  than  these  for  taking  up  the 
special  line  of  work  at  which  tliey  were  found.  Often  the  girl  re- 
garded it  as  a  most  temporary  arrangement  to  be  changed  when- 
ever inclination  or  an  opportunity  to  do  something  else  offered. 
Only  in  the  trades  where  a  high  degree  of  skill  was  necessary  in 
order  to  make  fair  wages  and  in  which  consequently  a  long  term 
of  semi-apprenticeship  had  to  be  served  did  girls  regard  them- 
selves as  members  of  a  definite  trade  who  could  not  and  did  not 
wish  to  move  about  from  place  to  place. 


IN    CASE    OF    CHANGE    WHAT    OTHER 
PREFERRED. 

OCCUPATION 

WOULD    BE 

Classification. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Dressmaking,  sewing,  etc 

264 
86 

215 
49 

155 

34.33 

Office  work  

11.18 

KocD  house ' 

27.96 

J 1  oiise  work  

6.37 

Mlspellftneous  . 

20  16 

Total  

769 

100  00 

The  ambitions  of  the  factory  girl,  so  far  as  her  working 
career  goe«,  are  indicated  in  the  preceding  table  which  is  based 
on  the  replies  to  the  question  :  "In  case  of  change  what  other  oc- 
cupation would  you  prefer  ?"  It  will  be  seen  that  dressmaking 
and  sewing  lead,  264,  or  34.33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  stating  a 
preference  for  those  occupations.  This  might  be  taken  to  indi- 
cate that  days  of  unlovely  toil  do  not  eradicate  an  inherent 
feminine  love  for  tlie  needle  and  it  may  suggest  to  would-be 
philanthropists  the  sort  of  thing  in  which  the  factory  class  might 
Ix?  interested.  That  215  or  27.96  are  put  down  as  preferring  to 
"keep  house"  is  not  to  be  intei'preted  as  a  desire  to  take  up  house- 
work as  a  calling,  but  to  that  other  feminine  instinct  that  finds 
its  outlet  in  home  duties.     Many  of  the  workers  frankly  stated 
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that  they  would  prefer  to  be  married  that  they  might  busy  them- 
selves with  dbmestic  work  of  their  own.  Forty-nine,  or  6.37, 
declared  that  they  would  like  to  do  housework,  always,  however, 
with  the  proviso  "if  wages  were  better^'  and  the  rest  had  varied 
ideals,  ranging  from  the  profession  of  a  trained  nurse  to  clerk- 
ing, stenography  and  teaching. 

SUOWING  NUMBER  WHO  PREFEUUED  THEIR  PRESENT  PLACES 
TO  HOUSEWORK. 


Classification. 


Prefer  present  place 
Prefer  housework  .. 

Total 


Number.  | 


720 


769 


Per  cent. 


d3.63 
6.b7 


100.00 


REASONS  FOR  PREFERRING  THEIR  PRESENT  OCCUPATIONS  TO 
HOUSEWORK. 


Classification. 


Per  cent. 


Because  of  better  wages 
More  time  to  themselves 

Can  live  at  home  

Miscellaneous  reasons  ... 

ToUl 


In  view  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  domestic  service 
problem  and  the  part  that  the  factory  girl  plays  in  that  complex- 
ity by  her  refusal  to  enter  domestic  service,  it  was  deemed  worth 
while  to  make  a  systematic  attempt  to  arrive  at  her  point  of  view 
and  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  validity  of  the  reasons  that  lie 
back  pf  her  undoubted  aversion  to  housework  as  a  calling.  The 
question  was  bluntly  put:  "Do  you  prefer  your  present  occu- 
pation tp  housework,  and  why  ?"  Out  of  the  769  replies,  forty- 
nine,  or  6.37  per  cent.,  indicated  a  preference  to  housework  in 
itself  but  showed  various  causes  why  those  replying  did  not  en- 
gage in  it  The  other'  720,  of  93. G3  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
answered  in  the  affirmative  and  were  not  backward  in  stating 
their  reasons  for  doing  so.  This  is  shown  by  the  first  table, 
while  the  second  gives,  in  broadly  classified  form,  the  reasons 
assigned.     It  will  be  noted  that  557,  or  72.43  per  cent,  base 
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their  refusal  to  enter  domestic  service  on  the  greater  independ- 
ence afforded  by  factory  life,  and  that  98,  or  12.75  per  cent., 
prefer  factory  work  because  it  enables  them  to  live  at  home. 
Ninety-one,  or  11.83  per  cent,  think  the  w&ges  in  factories  bet- 
ter than  those  paid  in  housework,  while  the  remaining  2.99  per 
cent,  advance  various  reasons. 

These  replies  have  a  significance  to  the  student  of  social 
questions  that  make  them  worthy  a  more  detailed  consid- 
eration since  they  tend  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  average 
working  woman  towards  domestic  service.  In  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  schedules  returned  to  the  bureau,  the  "why,"  whidi 
follows  the  first  question,  is  quite  as  laconically  answered  by  the 
phrase,  "Evenings  and  Sundays  to  myself."  Recurring  in  one 
form  and  another  it  is  this  aspect  that  becomes  most  prominent, 
indicating  that  it  is  not  what  is  so  often  given  as  the  reason  for 
girls'  reluctance  to  enter  domestic  service — ^the  menial  nature 
of  the  tasks  required  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  the  indi- 
vidual's social  position — but  the  very  practical  question  of 
greater  leisure  for  the  worker. 

"In  the  factory  we  have  regular  hours  of  work  and  regular 
things  to  do,"  say  many  of  the  girls.  Variously  worded  the 
same  idea  runs  through  five  hundred  of  the  schedules : 

"I  know  what  my  hours  are  now.  I  never  did  when  I  did 
liousowork." 

"Hours  are  better  in  factoiy  ^vork." 

"In  the  factory  one's  work  is  dime  at  six  o'clock.  In  house- 
work it  is  never  done." 

"No  night  work." 

"(Jan  go  to  church  Sunday  mornings  and  have  evenings  in 
which  to  see  my  friends." 

"Factory  work  gives  me  more  time  off." 

"Like  a  i^egular  ten  hour  day." 

"In  factory  work  if  you  work  evenings  or  Sundays  you  at 
least  got  extra  pay." 

Xext  to  the  question  of  leisure  comes  that  of  wages.  The 
two  are  f  re<piently  combined.  "Better  pay  and  shorter  hours" 
is  a  phrase  familiar  to  the  eyes  in  going  over  the  schedules.  This 
Scarcely  carries  out  the  idea  prevalent  among  employers  of  do^ 
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liiestic  servants,  who  in  figuring  on  the  actual  wage  of  the  girl 
count  in  her  board  and  lodging,  and  so  hold  that  household  work 
pays  best.  The  girl,  however,  rarely  takes  either  item  into 
account,  as  living  under  her  mother's  roof  she  rarely  pays  a 
stipulated  sum  for  her  maintenance,  either,  as  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  giving  over  her  entire  wages  to  her  people  or  contribut- 
ing what  proportion  of  them  she  pleases.  In  any  case,  as  Miss 
Addams  in  her  recent  work  on  "Democracy  and  Social  Ethics" 
points  out,  the  girl  by  working  in  a  factory  contributes  towards 
the  family's  support  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  possible  when 
she  does  housework  and  lives  away  from  home. 

Many  of  the  girls  say  that  tliey  prefer  doing  factory  work 
because  they  e^n  live  at  home.  Often  tliey  add  that  by  living 
at  homo  it  is  possible  for  them  to  assist  in  the  work  there,  thus 
relieving  their  mothers.  What  they  do  not  say,  but  what  may 
l)e  implied  sin(?e  the  average  factory  girl  is  not  given  to  analyz- 
ing her  reasons,  is  that  life  within  the  homo  brings  the  girl  cer- 
tain social  pleasures  that  she  misses  entirely  when  her  entire 
time  is  passed  among  strangers.  Sometimes  this  is  indicated 
by  the  remark,  "Housework  is  too  lonely"  or  "Don't  like  to  live 
among  strangei's." 

When  a  girl  has  expressed  herself  upon  the  social  side  of  the 
two  lines  of  employment  slie  has  not  hesit^ated  to  do  so  somewhat 
vigorously.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  tliat  mistresses 
are  not  so  considerate  as  the  man  "boss,"  and  more  or  less  re- 
sentment toward  them  is  shown.  Sometliing  of  this  can  be  seen 
in  the  follo^viug  replies: 

"Any  girl  would  like  doing  housework  best  if  folks  were 
always  good  to  her." 

"If  ladies  would  give  girls  better  rooms  and  kinder  treatment 
and  Avarmer  beds  and  let  them  live  more  independently  more 
girls  would  do  housework." 

"Many  women  wlio  have  liired  girls  don^'t  know  what  a  day's 
work  is." 

"Housework  is  healthy  for  girls,  but  good  places  are  hard  to 
find." 

"There  is  more  liberty  in  factorj^  work  and  one  is  not  looked 
down  upon." 
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"Housework  is  slavery." 

"A  servant  girl  is  never  treated  as  a  girl  should  be."  , 

"I'd  like  housework  in  my  own  home."  -  I 

"Don't  like  the  way  women  treat  their  girls."  ' 

"Most  girls  who  do  housework  are  taken  for  regular  slaves."  i 

No  doubt  these  are  somewhat  exaggerated  statements,  but  they  ;• 

are  interesting  as  indicating  what  the  girls  who  refuse  to  do 
housework  at  any  price  say  and  think  about  it     In  a  few  in-  | 

stances    personal    letters    to    the    inspector    were    appended  I 

to  the  schedules,  and  in  these  the  situation  was  thoroughly  dis-  * 

cussed.     As  in  these  cases  the  replies  came  from  the  better  grade  \ 

of  factory  workers  they  bear  more  than  ordinary  weight     One  I 

from  a  woman  working  in  a  paper  mill  for  $1  a  day  follows: 

"Working  women  prefer  factory  work  because  a  good  mistress  ' 

is  rare.  Women  usually  lack  consideration  about  household 
duties  themselves.  They  look  upon  the  servant  as^  a  machine. 
Really,  mistresses  should  know  the  daily  duties  of  these  servants,  . 

how  long  it  takes  for  each  task.     I  know  of  one  house  where  one  | 

girl  does  the  work  for  a  family  of  six.  She  is  expected  to  cook 
like  a  cook,  do  housework  like  a  housemaid,  dress  and  wait  on 
table  like  a  waitress,  and  all  without  the  slightest  help.  Such 
conditions  make  girls  leave  housework  and  go  into  the  mills." 

Somewhat  bitter  in  tone  is  this  reply :  "I  love  housework, 
but,  with  many  other  girls,  I  refuse  to  be  thrust  into  someone's 
else  kitchen  to  eat  the  family's  leavings,  nor  in  an  attic  to  freeze 
in  winter  and  swelter  in  summer.  Besides  women  lower  their 
girls  by  saying,  'My  girl  does  this,'  or  'My  girl  does  that,'  right 
before  us,  as  if  we  had  no  feelings." 

From  the  personal  notes  collected  in  the  course  of  hundreds 
of  interviews  with  factory  girls  it  is  easy  to  gather  that  the  pre- 
vailing objection  to  housework  is  its  irregularity  of  hours  and 
tasks.  Many  girls,  when  k  scheme  of  domestic  work  based  on 
thoroughly  business  principles,  with  a  regular  working  day  and 
the  privilege  of  leading  one's  life  outside  one's  place  of  work  as 
one  pleased  was  broached,  said  instantly  that  in  such  a  case 
housework  would  be  preferable  to  most  kinds  of  factory  work. 
Often  a  girl  frankly  said  that  factory  life  gave  her  no  prepara- 
tion for  a  future  career  as  a  housekeeper,  while  housework 
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would  train  her  for  it.  The  workers,  however,  were  frankly 
skeptical  of  any  radical  change  coming  about,  and  plainly  re- 
garded a  proposition  of  business  methods  in  the  home  as  little 
short  of  absurd. 

ARE   MEN   AS   WELL   AS   WOMEN   EMPLOYED    IN    YOUR   OCCUPATION? 


Classification. 


Yes,  both  men  and  women 
Only  women  


Total 


Number. 


422 
347 


Per  cent. 


54.88 
45.12 


100.00 


This  table  shows  the  percentage  of  occupations  in  which  men 
as  well  as  women  were  engaged,  the  number  reporting  that  they 
had  men  as  fellow-workers  being  422,  or  54.88  per  cent,  while 
347,  or  45.12  per  cent,  were  occupations  in  which  only  women 
were  employed.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  there  is  a  like- 
lihood that  in  some  instances  the  question  was  misinterpreted 
so  that  the  terms  "occupation^'  and  "trade"  were  confused,  as 
while  there  were  men  in  most  of  the  factories  visited  they  were 
rarely  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  that  was  being  done  by 
the  women.     The  heavier  tasks  fell  to  their  share. 


CAN  MEN   IN  YOUR  OCCUPATION   DO  MORE  WORK  IN  A  GIVEN  TIME 

THAN   WOMEN? 


Classification. 


Number.  I   Per  cent. 

I I 


Men  can  do  more  . . . . 
Men  cannot  do  more 

Total   


350 
419 


45.51 
54.49 


100.00 


That  the  girls  did  not  regard  men  as  being  able  to  do  any  more 
work  in  a  given  time  than  they  could  do  themselves  is  shown  by 
the  preceding  table  which  explains  itself.  Four  hundred  and 
nineteen,  or  54.49  per  cent.,  believe  that  women  can  accomplish 
just  as  much,  while  350,  or  45.51,  do  not. 
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ARE    MEN    PAID    MORE    THAN    WOMEN    IN    THE    SAME    OCCUPATION? 


Classification. 


Number.      Per  cent. 


Men  are  paid  more 

Men  are  paid  the  same 

Total   


364 

"405 


47.33 
52.67 


100.00 


Where  men  were  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  as  that  done  by 
the  girls,  opinions  as  to  their  respective  compensation  differed. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  alx>ve,  364,  or  47.33  per  cent  of 
the  girls  questioned,  believed  that  men  were  paid  more  for  the 
same  class  of  work,  while  405,  or  52.67  per  cent,  believed  that 
they  were  not  In  some  kinds  of  work  complaint  was  made  that 
there  was  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  men  who,  while  sub- 
jected to  the  same  scale,  were  given  the  line  that  netted  the 
larger  profits.  This  was  openly  asserted  in  some  of  the  cloak 
factories  where  men  and  women  worked  side  by  side  but  where 
the  men  were  employed  on  garments  in  which  there  was  a  greater 
profit  for  the  worker.  In  the  glove  factories  men  and  women 
operating  machines  made  about  the  same  amount.  Usually, 
,  where  men  were  working  with  the  women,  they  w-ere  engaged  in 
quite  different  kinds  of  tasks.  For  instance,  a  man  and  woman 
were  frequently  found  running  a  machine  together,  but  the  man 
tended  tlie  levers  and  saw  to  the  feeding,  while  the  girl  or 
woman  merely  t^K>k  care  of  the  product  as  it  came  out.  In  tlie 
woolen  mills  men  and  women  weavers  made  about  the  same 
wages. 
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PERSOT^AL  OBSERVATIONS. 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  FACTORY. 

•  The  making  of  artificial  flowers  and  feathers  gives  employ- 
ment to  about  forty  girls  in  Milwaukee,  where  there  is  only  one 
establishment  of  the  kind.  The  work  is  of  a  nature  requiring 
a  long  apprenticeship  before  any  great  degree  of  skill  is  acquired 
and  is  oi)en  to  the  objectionable  feature  of  long  periods  of  idle- 
ness and  of  a  somewhat  inadequate  wage  even  in  the  busy  sea- 
son. Still,  it  is  employment  in  every  way  suited  to  women  and 
those  who  become  skilled  workers  make  fairly  good  wages  with 
less'efFort  than  in  many  other  lines  of  industry.  It  takes  about 
two  seasons  l)efore  a  girl  becomes  a  good  worker.  She  starts  in 
as  a  helper,  steaming  out  feathers  and  doing  odd  jobs  about  the 
place.  Tlien  she  is  advance<l  to  the  coarser  grades  of  featliers 
and  flowers.  The  work  is  paid  both  by  the  week  and  by  the 
piece,  tlie  best  workers  getting  a  stated  wage,  amounting  usually 
to  $1  a  day.  These  girls  do  the  intricate  flowers  and  feathers, 
the  making  of  which  is  an  art.  Some  are  so  complex  of  manu- 
facture that  the  making  of  a  single  breast  or  blossom  will  con- 
siuue  a  whole  afternoon. 

The  'girls  were  of  a  higher  social  type  than  those  usually 
found  in  factories.  Almost  all  had  been  through  the  ward 
schools  and  some  were  high  school  graduates.  A  few  were 
daughters  of  well-to-do  parents,  working  merely  for  pin  ndoney. 
The  same  objection  was  made  to  the  business  as  that  which  is 
oftenest  heard  about  the  millinery  trade.  There  are  usually 
alx)ut  three  months  of  dull  season  a  year,  though  three  or  four 
of  the  ho&t  workers  find  employment  throughout  the  twelve 
months. 

BAG  FACTORY. 

About  one  hundred  girls  in  Milwaukee  find  employment  in 
a  factory  which  makes  burlaps  and  muslin  bags,  such  as  are  used 
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SO  largely  in  the  milling  trades  and  for  handling  produce.  The 
bags  are  cut  out  by  machines,  operated  by  men,  but  the  cotunting, 
folding,  stitching,  and  turning  are  done  by  girls,  and  girls  are 
also  employed  in  the  printing  department  where  the  bags  are 
labeled.  No  gi'eat  amount  of  skill  is  required  for  any  part  of 
the  work,  though  a  certain  proficiency  is  necessary  to  turn  out 
the  large  amount  of  work  expected  daily  from  the  best  hands. 
When  the  bags  are  cut  they  are  given  to  girls  who  count  and  fold 
them  into  shape  for  the  stitchers.  After  they  are  seamed  up 
other  girls  cut  them  apart,  look  them  over  for  slipped  stitches 
and  arrange  them  in  orderly  piles  for  shipment.  The  stitching 
is  done  on  machines  run  by  steam  power,  and  while  no  great  ex- 
ertion is  necessary  the  work  requires  constant  attention.  The 
girls  who  fold  and  count  stand  all  day. 

The  most  disagreeable  feature  of  the  work  was  the  dust  aris- 
ing from  the  cutting  machines.  The  air  was  filled  \vith  ihe  light 
fluff  coming  from  severed  burlaps  threads  and  all  the  girls  wore 
caps  to  protect  their  hair  and  had  exchanged  their  street  clothes 
for  cotton  frocks.  Some  of  them  complained  of  throat  trouble, 
but  most  of  them  said  they  suffered  no  inconvenience  whatever. 
The  foreman  said  that  the  firm  expected  to  put  in  a  new  venti- 
lating system  before  long  which  would  almost  entirely  do  away 
with  the  dust  that  must  be  disagreeable  and  irritating  to  the 
lungs. 

The  working  hours  are  from  7  to  6,  with  an  hour  at  noon  and 
seven  minutes  for  lunch  at  half  past  nine  in  the  morning. 

The  wages  ran  from  60  cents  to  $1  a  day,  few  of  the  girls, 
however,  making  the  last  named  figure  excepting  some  of  the 
fastest  sewers.  One  girl  said  she  had  made  $1.75  the  day  pre- 
vious to  the  visit  of  the  inspector,  having  counted  over  10,000 
bags.  She  acknowledged  that  this  did  not  happen  often  and  that 
for  the  most  part  her  earnings  were  far  below  that  amount 
Otlier  girls  said  that  they  sometimes  made  as  high  at  $6.50  a 
week,  but  ordinarily  they  did  not  go  above  $5.  The  ten  girls 
reporting  specifically  averaged  $4.01  a  week,  the  highest  wage 
received  by  them  being  $1.50  and  the  lowest  $3.60.  None  of 
these  girls,  however,  were  stitchers.  The  beginners  were  paid 
eight  cents  an  hour. 
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BLIND   FACTORY. 

The  sash,  door  and  blind  industry  was  included  in  this  indus- 
try, not  because  of  tlie  large  number  of  women  who  find  employ- 
ment in  it,  but  because  any  aro  engaged  in  it  at  all.  Most  of 
such  concerns  restrict  their  working  force  to  men  and  boys,  but 
the  one  in  question  has  been  employing  girls  for  twenty  years 
past,  having  put/them  in  at  first,  so  the  manager  said,  to  refine 
the  atmosphere  of  the  workshops.  In  that  respect  the  experi- 
ment has  bx?en  a  success,  the  presence  of  the  girls, 
it  was  asserted,  having  aroused  the  latent  chivalry  in 
the  men.  What  the  effects  on  the  girls  themselves  has 
been  he  did  not  say,  though  holding  to  the  belief  that  the 
work  was  in  every  way  suited  to  the  sex.  The  tasks  allotted  to 
the  girls  consisted  in  finishing  and  wiring  blinds  and  in  putting 
the  moulding  into  doors.  The  girls  who  worked  on  doors  sawed 
the  moulding  into  the  requisite  length,  using  a  circular  saw,  and 
the  girls  who  worked  on  blinds  handled  hammer  and  nails  with 
all  the  skill  of  trained  carpenters,  at  least  disproving  the  theory 
that  a  mastery  of  such  implements  is  beyond  feminine  skill. 
Some  of  the  work,  especially  that  with  tlie  saw,  looked  danger- 
ous,  but  accidents,  it  was  stated,  were  few.  The  factory 
itself  was  clean  and  airy,  being  in  that  respect  far  ahead  of  many 
of  those  where  the  presence  of  women  workers  is  not  unusual. 
The  greatest  objection  to  the  work,  aside  from  what  might  be 
deemed  its  unsuitability  for  women,  was  that  it  required  con- 
stant standing,  none  of  the  workers  being  seated.  The  hours 
were  ten  a  day,  from  7  to  5 :30,  with  half  an  hour  at  noon.  All 
wages  were  paid  by  the  day,  nmning  from  50  cents  for  begin- 
ners  to  $.75  and  $1  for  the  girls  who  did  the  wiring.  The 
weekly  average  for  the  ten  girls  reporting  w^as  $4.86. 

BOOK   BINDERIES. 

Between  300  and  400  girls  aro  employed  in  the  various  book- 
binderies  and  printing  offices  of  Milwaukee  alone,  while  prob- 
ably as  many  more  find  oinplo\nTient  in  similar  establishments  in 
the  smaller  towns  about  the  state.  Book  binding  is  one  of  the 
pioneer  industries  offering  w^ork  for  w^omen,  a  fact  that  may 
account  for  the  small  wages  that  prevail  in  it.     Almost  ^(^^tfoTp 
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work  except  the  actual  binding  of  the  books  is  done  by  women, 
or  girls,  who  fold,  paste,  sort,  operate  wire  stitching  machines, 
ruling  machines,  printing  machines  and  punchers.  Much  of  the 
work  requires  long  practice  to  acquire  anything  like  proficiency, 
but  the  rewards  are  very  small.  A  forewoman  of  one'  ^tablish- 
ment  who  has  been  in  the  business  for  years  said  that  it  was  nol 
a  good  one,  considered  from  tlie  financial  point  of  view,  but  that 
the  work  was  comparatively  light  and  cleaner  than  many  kinds 
of  factory  work,  while  in  most  binderies  a  nine-hour  day  is  now 
.  the  rule,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  unions  to  which  the  men 
l>elong.  Few  of  the  girls  are  in  unions,  howeverj  though  at  one 
shop  they  said  that  they  were  grateful  to  the  men  for  belonging 
sinccf  such  afliliation  had  reduced  the  working  week  to  fifty-four 
hours. 

In  tlie  larger  binderies  improvements  in  machinery  are  to  be 
noted.  A  circular  revolving  table  on  which  sorting  is  done  in 
one  big  shop  permitted  the  girls  to  do  their  work  seated,  while 
formerly,  and  as  is  still  the  case  in  most  shops,  such  work  neces- 
sitated the  girls  being  constantly  on  their  feet  The  wire  stitch- 
ers sit  at  their  tasks  and  their  machines  are  run  by  steam  power, 
but  the  girls  who  feed  the  presses  and  ruling  machines  usually 
stand. 

Many  of  the  shops  were  located  on  the  upper  floors  of  do\vn 
town  buildings  and  whei'e  there  was  no  elevator  service  the  climl>- 
ing  of  several  flights  of  stairs  twice  or  more  times  a  day  added 
to  the  fatigue  occasioned  by  the  work.  In  some  instances  the 
places  were  badly  overcrowded  and  the  sanitary  conditions  far 
from  good,  though  others,  located  in  modem  buildings,  were 
as  nearly  perfect  as  could  l)e. 

Xone  of  the  girls  did  any  of  tlie  actual  book  binding,  that 
\vork  being  always  done  exclusively  by  men  who  \vere  better 
]>aid.  It  apparently  had  never  occurred  to  any  of  the  girls  to 
attempt  leaming  the  trade  as  a  trade.  A  forewoman  who  was 
questioned  seemed  astonished  that  anyone  should  think  book 
binding  was  woman's  work.  She  admitted  that  it  was  no  harder 
than  much  that  is  expected  of  women  in  factories,  but  said  it 
was  a  ^^man's  work.' '  The  manag(^r  of  a  large  establishment,  on 
the  other  hand,  de])lorcd  the  lack  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the 
ffirls.  ^      . 
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The  wages  were  low  in  every  instance,  running  from  $1.75  to 
$6  a  Aveek.  In  one  place,  where  seventy-five  girls  were  at  work, 
it  was  stated  that  $4  a  week  was  a  very  good  wage  and  beginner^ 
started  in  at  $1.75,  the  best  hands  not  getting  over  $6.  At 
another  establishment,  employing  fifty  girls,  the  scale  was  put 
at  $3  to  $5.  Girls  who  worked  at  folding  by  the  piece  ina*de 
from  $3  to  $4  in  a  nincrhour  day.  Wire  stitchers  were  the  best 
paid,  getting  $5.  In  a  third  bindery,  a  girl  who  had  started.at 
$1  a  week  was,  after  two  years  of  work,  getting  $3.50  for  feeding 
a  ruling  machine,  a  task  that  requires  the  exercise  of  a  great  deal 
of  care  and  attention.  The  average  for  fifteen  girls  reporting 
was  $4.41. 

BOX  FACTORIES. 

Under  this  head  are  included  both  thoeo  factories  making 
pasteboard  and  those  making  wooden  boxes,,  though  the  work-- 
done  by  women  in  the  two  is  entirely  different.  The  pasteboard 
box  factories  employ  large  numbers  of  young  girls  who  work  in 
pairs,  a  little  girl,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  being  assistant 
to  the  girl  who,  though  but  a  year  or  two  older,  pc^rhaps,  has  ar-. 
rived  at  the  dignity  of  l)eing  a  machine  operator.  The  work  is 
simple,  and  requires  no  great  exertion,  but  is  more  than  usually 
dangerous  in  the  opportunities  it  offers  for  maiming  hands 
growTi  careless  at  their  task.  The  girl  wlio  oi>erates  the  machine 
takes  the  box  which  has  been  cut  and  shaped  and  slips  it  on  an 
iron  mould.  As  this  revolves  she*  covers  the  box  with  paper 
which  is  reeled  off  by  the  machine.  She  must  see  that  it  is 
smootlily  put  on  and  that  the  corners  are  neatly  fitted,  l>efore 
passing  the  box  t/>  the  helper,  who  smooths  dowTi  the  corner 
piecx^s  and  piles  up  the  lx)xes,  ket^ping  count  of  the  numl)er  made. 
The  helpers  get  one-fifth  of  the  wages  made  by  the  macliino 
operators  and  everj-thing  depends  upon  the  harmony  with  which 
the  pairs  do  their  work.  Otlier  girls  run  folding  machines  and 
some  do  the  more  delicate  work  of  putting  on  ornamental  strips. 

In  one  factory  visited,  over  200  girls,  few  of  them  over  twenty 
years  old,  were  employe<^I.  All  the  work  was  paid  by  the  piece 
and  wages  rSn  from  $3  to  $5  a  week.  The  highest  and  best 
paid  worker,  by  her  own  statement,  had  never  made  more  tlian 
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$6.75  a  week  and  she  had  been  in  the  trade  for  years.  The 
forewoman  received  $4.50,  but  her  wages  can  hardly  be  accepted 
m  a  criterion,  as  she  had  but  recently  been  promoted  from  the 
ranks  of  the  workers  anfl,  moreover,  was  herself  under  a  fore- 
man, her  duties  being  merely  to  see  that  the  girls  kept  steadily  at 
their  work.  The  hours  were  from  7  to  6,  with  half  an  hour  at 
noon.  Saturday  half  holidays  are  given  during  the  sunmier. 
Lay-offs  are  the  exception  as  the  factory  has  steady  work  the 
year  around. 

A  number  of  the  girls  had  suffered  from  having  their  fingers 
cruslied  in  the  machines.  One  girl,  who  had  lost  the  end  of  a 
forefinger,  had  been  kept  out  of  work  five  weeks  by  the  accident, 
but  the  firm  had  paid  her  half  wages  during  the  time,  besides 
meeting  tlie  surgeon's  bill.  She?  had  returned  to  her  place  as 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  work,  but  some  girls  who  had  met  with 
similar  misfortunes  had  gone  into  other  work.  Many  of  the 
girls  had  been  operating  machines  for  years  and  had  never  had 
any  trouble  whatever. 

In  the  wooden-box  factory  included  in  the  report  the  experi- 
me?nt  of  using  girls  for  work  heretofore  done  by  boys  was  being 
tried  and  with  a  success,  so  the  superintendent  said,  that  justi- 
fied him  in  believing  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  other  fac- 
tories followed  the  same  plan.  Those  who  believe  that  even  in 
factory  life  certain  conventions  are  to  be  observed  would  be  in- 
clined to  hope  that  his  predictions  will  not  be  verified  since  the 
work  itself  as  well  as  its  environment  is  not  the  sort  most  suitable 
to  women.  It  consisted  in  lifting  boards  from  the  cross-cut  saw 
tables  and  carrying  them  to  the  rip-saw  tables,  where  they  were 
piled  in  even  rows.  One  lot  of  girls  stapled  bundles  of  small 
boards  ready  for  shipment  At  the  saws  a  girl  and  man  worked 
together,  the  girl  catching  the  boards  as  they  came  from  the  saw. 
Like  other  factories  of  tlio  sort,  the  building  was  more  or  less 
open  to  the  air  and  cold  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  sev- 
eral big  stoves  which  kept  the  atmosphere  torrid  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity  but  made  little  impression  on  the  distance.  No 
one  complained  of  the  cold,  however,  the  workers  being  warmly 
clad  and  constantly  in  motion.  To  protect  themselves  from  the 
flying  sawdust  the  girls  wore  big  aprons  and  caps,  which  were 
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provided  by  the  firm.  The  noise  of  the  madiinery  was  deafen- 
ing and  that,  in  connection  with  the  work  itself  and  the  barren 
surroundings,  made  the  place  seem  thoroughly  unsuitable  for 
girls.  The  firm,  however,  was  doing  all  that  it  could  for  them, 
the  superintendent  having  given  up  his  own  office  for  their  use 
at  noon.  Most  of  the  girls  had  fathers  or  brothers  working  in 
the  factory  and  did  not  apparently  regard  their  work  as  an  entire 
outsider  might. 

The  hours  were  ten  a  day  and  the  wages  50  and  55  cents.  A 
girl  who  did  stapling  said  that  she  preferred  the  work  to  house- 
work at  which  she  had  been  able  to  earn'  only  $1.50. 

The  average  for  the  22  girls  reporting  for  the  industry  was 
$3.42. 

BRASS   FOUNDEIES. 

Girls  are  employed  in  brass  foundries  to  run  foot  presses  on 
lighter  work,  and  at  polishing  and  preparing  goods  for  shipment. 
In  the  establishment  visited,  which  is  located  in  one  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  stato,  carriage  and  bicycle  lamps  and  the 
brass  fixtures  for  electric  light  globes  are  made  and  almost  all 
the  work  is  done  by  girls.  In  the  busy  season  about  one  hundred, 
are  employed,  but  in  dull  times  this  number  is  reduced  to  thirty, 
who  work  at  steady  wages  the  year  around.  Some  of  the  girls 
operated  finishing  machines  which  put  the  final  polish  on  brass 
fixtures  that  had  been  shaped  at  the  larger  machines.  The  high- 
est paid  girl  in  the  establishment  made  about  $1.25  a  day  by 
running  a  machine  which  trimmed  the  edges  of  pieces  of  brass. 
All  the  work  was  by  tbe  piece  and  wages  ran  from  $3.50  to  $6. 
N'o  girls  were  employed  at  buflSng.  The  pleasantest  tasks  about 
the  plajce  were  those  assigned  the  girls  in  the  shipping  rooms. 
These  girls  merely  rubbed  the  fixtures  and  wrapped  them  in  tis- 
sue paper  to  keep  them  from  being  scratched  in  handling.  The 
average  wage  of  the  eight  girls  reporting  was  $5. 

BREWERIES. 

The  great  breweries  of  Milwaukee  employ  several  hundred 
women  and  girls  who  in  the  busy  season  work  excessively  long 
hours  and  at  all  times  are  paid  meager  wages,  the  work  being  of 
44 
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so  unskilled  a  character  that  it  is  easily  learned,  thus  attracting 
a  more  or  less  unintelligent  class.     A  large  proportion  of  the 
workers  are  Polish.     The  work  consists  in  washing  bottles,  putr 
ting  on  labels  and  tinfoil  strips  and  in  wrapping  bottles  for  ship- 
ment.    The  bottles  are  filled,  corked  and  the  larger  labels  are 
put  on  by  machinery,  but  the  smaller  labels  about  the  necks  of 
the  bc^ttles  are  affixed  by  hand,  that  work  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
industry  being  known  as  "neck  labeling."     The  youngest  girls, 
those  still  in  their  early  teens,  are  put  at  such  tasks  and  are  sta- 
tioned in  groups  about  eacK  of  the  labeling  machines  where  they 
catch  the  bottles  as  they  come  out,  some  putting  on  the  neck 
labels  and  others  the  tin  foil.     In  the  tonic  and  malt  extract  de- 
partments, the  large  labels  are  put  on  by  hand  while  the  bottles 
are  still  warm  from  the  brew.     The  older  women  do  the  wash- 
ing and  inspecting,  working  about  great  tanks  of  hot  water  and 
usually  standing  in  water  most  of  the  time  as  the  floors  are  al- 
ways very  wet.     The  bottles  are  washed  on  revolving  spindles, 
one  woman  holding  the  bottle  in  place  against  the  sponge  until 
it  is  tlioroughly  cleansed  and  then  passing  it  across  the  tank  to 
niK'tlier  woman  who  rinses  it  in  clear  water  and  holds  it  up  to 
t!ie  light  to  see  that  there  are  no-  cracks  or  defects  in  it.     The 
clean  bottles  are  then  placed  on  trucks  which  are  wheeled  to  the 
stacks,  girls  doing  all  this  latter  work.     In  one  brewery  where 
the  superintendent  said  he  did  not  consider  bottle  washing  fit 
work  for  women,  boys  were  employed  at  it  but  on  the  othefr  hand 
at  this  same  brewery  the  labeling  machines  were  run  by  women, 
which  was  not  the  case'  in  the  other  establishments. 

The  work  is  open  to  a  great  many  objections.  The  breweries 
themselves  are  not  always  pleasant  places  to  work  in.  In  the 
bottle  washing  room  the  floor  is  usually  covered  with  water  and 
the  girls  wear  wooden  shoes  both  to  keep  their  feet  dry  and  to 
protect  themselves  from  broken  glass  which  in  spite  of  frequent 
sweeping  strews  the  floors.  Bottles  are  constantly  breaking  in 
the  hands  and  severe  cuts  are  not  unusual,  though  the  girls  do 
not  make  much  coni]>laint  on  that  score.  Colds,  catarrh  and 
rheumatism  are  common  and  one  girl  complained  of  tihe  steam 
from  the  tanks  affecting  her  eyes.  In  the  summer  the  heat  is 
disagi'eeable  but  at  least  one  brewery  has  electric  fans  which 
modify  the  temperature. 
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Added  to  these  drawbacks  are  the  long  hours  which  are  re- 
quired when  the  busy  season  begins.  The  ordinary  hours  are 
uine  a  day,  from  7  to  12  and  from  1  to  5,  but  when  orders  begin 
to  pour  in  as  the  hot  weather  comes  on  a  double  shift  is  put  on 
and  the  working  day  for  each  shift  is  lengthened.  At  the  height 
of  the  season  in  some  of  the  breweries  the  day  shift  goes  on  at 
7  in  the  morning  and  works  until  8  and  9  at  night,  while  the 
night  shift  begins  at  7  and  works  until  5  and  sometimes  until  6 
in  the  morning.  This  is  only  when  the  breweries  are  running  at 
their  fullest  capacity,  however,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  com- 
plaint among  both  the  girls  and  the  men  workers,  as  they  assert 
that  the  amount  of  extra  pay  given  them  is  insufficient  for  the 
work  required.  The  girls  get  only  three  and  four  cents  an  hour 
extra  pay,  which  is  little  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  supper 
which  is  little  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  supper  which 
they  must  bring  with  them.  Not  all  the  breweries  run  night 
shifts  of  girls,  employing  boys  instead.  All  the  breweries  give 
a  fifteen-minute  lunh  time  in  the  middle  of  the  morning. 

Most  of  the  breweries  provide  fairly  good  dressing  rooms  for 
their  women  employes,  these  rooms  also  being  used  for  lunch- 
rooms. Several  of  them  have  separate  lockers  for  each  worker 
and  tables  and  benches,  the  latter  being  a  somewhat  necessary 
provision  since  all  the  work  is  done  standing  and  the  girls  are 
.  exhausted  when  the  noon  hour  arrives.  It  is  customary  in  most 
of  the  breweries  to  serve  beer  to  all  those  who  want  it,  a  regular 
allowance  being  made.  In  one  brewery  every  girl  under  six- 
teen is  allowed  half  a  pint  of  beer  three  times  a  day,  while  the 
women  are  given  a  full  pint.  In  other  breweries  the  beer  is 
served  in  glasses  to  all  who  wish  it.  Not  all  the  girls  drink  it, 
however.  In  one  brewery  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  men  and 
girls  separate,  the  girls  being  dismissed  from  their  tasks  some 
minutes  before  the  men  that  they  may  leave  the  building  while 
the  latter  are  still  at  work. 

The  wage  scale  is  uniform  throughout  Girls  at  necklabeling 
and  tinfoiling  get  forty-five  and  fifty  cents  a  day  and  bottle 
washers  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents.  In  one  brewery,  the  fore- 
woman, a  widow  who  had  had  twelve  years'  experience,  was  get- 
ting $6.     In  this  same  brewery  the  girls  who  ran  the  labeling 
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machines  made  from  $3.50  to  $4.20  a  week  and  the  neck  labelers 
$3.  Only  four  girls  received  as  high  as  $4.50  the  year  around. 
In  another  brewery  the  wages  ran  from  $2.75,  which  was  paid 
tlie  tinfoilcrs  and  neck  labelers  to  $4  for  the  bottle  washers,  the 
last  named  amount  being  the  highest  paid.  At  this  place  a 
woman  who  had  been  working  in  the  brewery  for  five  years  re- 
ceived $4  a  week  on  which  she  supported  herself  and  three  chil- 
dren, paying  50  cents  a  week  car  fare  as  she  lived  several  miles 
from  the  plant.  This  woman  arises  at  5  o'clock,  does  the  house- 
work and  leaves  her  children  with  her  mother  who  lives  with  her. 
By  seven  she  is  at  her  post  and  in  summer  does  not  get  home  un- 
til late  in  the  evening. 

!Many  of  the  brewery  girls  belong  to  a  union  which  was 
formed  recently  with  the  intention  of  working  for  a  reduction  in 
the  working  day  and  a  better  wage  scale.  There  was  consider- 
able agitation,  but  though  they  were  supported  by  the  men's 
union  the  girls  did  not  gain  recognition  from  the  brewers  though 
enjoying  in  part  the  concessions  that  were  granted  to  the  men. 

CANDY  FACTOEIES. 

In  the  five  candy  factories  which  were  taken  as  fairly  typical 
of  an  industry  giving  employment  to  large  numbers  of  girls 
there  were  found  over  450  workers,  many  of  whom  were  little 
more  than  children.  Xo  effort  was  made  to  select  factories  rep- 
resenting either  extreme  as  to  conditions  of  work  and  some  diffi- 
culty has  l>eon  experienced  in  bringing  the  notes  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  various  visits  into  a  comprehensive  story  since  while 
someof  the?  places  wore  far  from  attractive  otherswere  thoroughly 
modem  in  their  appointments.  As  a  general  thing,  it  must  bo 
confessed  that  candy  factories  are  not  always  inviting  in  appear- 
ance however  tempting  their  output  may  be.  Some  of  the  finest 
grades  of  candy  are  inado  in  dark  and'  poorly  ventilated  base- 
ments and  the  very  nature  of  the  business  requires  extraordinary 
care  if  floors  and  walls  are  to  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  There  are 
features  of  the  business,  however,  that  are  far  worse  than  the 
surroundings.  Wages  are  proverbially  poor  and  no  industry  re- 
quire^s  more  over-time  work.  For  almost  two  months  before 
Christmas  the  factories  are  run  until  8  and  9  and  even  until  10 
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o'clock  at  niglit  to  keep  up  to  tke  orders  that  came  in  from  all 
over  the  country.  The  somewhat  pathetic  spectacle  of  children 
toiling  to  make  more  fortunate  children  happy  is  then  presented 
with  a  clearness  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  plants  are 
adapted  to  only  an  ordinary  output  and  when  the  rush  season 
opens  they  are  forced  to  run  overtime  or  turn  away  valuable 
business.  A  great  part  of  the  work  both  of  making  the  candy 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment  is  done  by  young  girls  in  their 
teens  and  they  are  kept  at  work  from  7  in  the  morning  until  8 
or  y  at  night  with  only  a  brief  time  allowance  for  luncheon  and 
supper.  Sometimes  the  former  is  cut  down  and  for  the  latter  it 
often  happens  no  regular  time  is  given,  the  workers  eating  what 
remains  from  their  noon  meal  as  .hastily  as  they  can.  The 
reports  from  the  five  factories  show  that  in  ordinary  seasons  the 
hours  for  most  factories  were  from  7  to  12  and  from  12  r30  to 
5 :30,  though  some  ran  to  6  o'clock,  but  gave  a  full  hour  at  noon. 
One  factory's  regular  hours  were  from  7  to  12  and  from  12 :30 
to  6.  In  rush  seasons  the  hours  were  from- 7  to  12  and  from 
12:30  to  8:30  and  even  9  o'clock.  In  the  dull  season  imme- 
diately following  Christmas  most  of  the  workers  are  laid  ot! 
though  in  one  factory  the  working  day  is  reduced  to  eight  hours 
and  the  girls  though  paid  less  can  still  have  regular  employment 
if  they  desire  it.  The  w^ork  required  is  varied  in  character  and 
but  little  of  it  calls  for  the  exercise  of  even  a  small  degree  of 
skill.  The  candy  is  made  by  men,  but  all  the  finishing  touches 
are  given  by  girls  who  dip  creams  and  chocolates,  ^v^ap  caramels, 
fill  packages,  pails  and  boxes,  wire  candy  cherries  and  put  "all 
day  suckers"  on  sticks  of  licorice.  The  chocolate  dippers  make 
the  best  wages  aiid  do  the  work  requiring  the  greatest  skill.  It 
takes  some  months  to  acquire  the  dexterity  necessary  to  being  a 
skilled  dipper.  In  one  factory  the  finest  chocolates  were  dipped 
in  a  small,  completely  enclosed  room  in  the  basement,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  kept  at  90  degrees.  It  was  explained 
that  this  was  necessary  to  keep  the  chocolate  at  the  right  con- 
sistency. The  air  in  the  room  was  not  only  hot  but  bad  and  the 
girls  complained  of  headaches,  though  they  said  they  soon  l)o- 
camo  accustomed  to  it.  In  other  factories  the  chocolate  dippers 
worked  over  pans  placed  either  in  hot  water  or  kept  warm  by 
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gas  jets  beneath,  and  were  fairly  comfortable.  In  some  of  the 
factories  only  the  chocolate  and  bon  bon  dippers  were  seated  at 
thoir  work  and  these  sat  on  wooden  boxes.  The  rest  stood.  In 
the  cracker  department  of  one  factory  the  girls  were  obliged  to 
lift  and  carry  about  large  boxes  filled  with  crackers  and  cakes. 

The  wages  were  small,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  forewomen. 
Tn  all  but  one  of  the  five  factories  the  work  was  done  by  the  piece 
and  for  the  53  individuals  reporting  the  scale  ran  from  $2  to  $8 ; 
the  average  being  $1.20  which  seems  rather  high  for  the  whole 
since  in  all  the  factories  visited  the  scale  as  reported  by  the  man- 
agers and  superintendents  themselves  ran  from  $1.75  to  $6, 
never  going  over  the  figure,  while  one  or  two  placed 
it  at  $5.  The  difference  may  be  accoimted  fcwr  on  the 
ground  that  the  superintendents  did  not  take  the  wages 
of  the  forewoman  into  consideration  while  in  the  table 
from  which  the  average  given  was  made  eight  forewomen  whose 
wages  ran  from  $4.50  to  $8  a  week  are  represented.  Even  the  av; 
ei'age  forewoman  in  the  average  candy  factory  does  not,  however, 
receive  large  wages.  One  in  charge  of  the  department  where  the 
finest  grade  of  chocolate  bon  bons  was  made  and  upon  whom 
fell  constantly  the  resgonsibility  for  himdreds  of  dollars  worth 
of  goods  was  getting  only  $1.50  a  week,  though  she  had  been 
mth  the  firm  eight  years.  The  wages  for  workers  were  even 
lower.  Extracts  from  notes  made  at  the  time  are  illustrative 
and  are  quoted  unchanged : 

"The  wages,  according  to  the  girls'  own  story,  are  miserable — 
starting  at  $2.25  a  week  and  rising  to  $1,  the  forewoman  in 
charge  of  the  candy  packing  and  chocolate  dipping  room  getting 
but  $1.50.  Questioned  uniformly,  the  girls  stated  they  were 
getting  $2.75  and  $3  and  all  complained  of  low  wages. 

"Tlio  girls  made  from  $1.75  to  $5  a  week,  the  latter  wages  go- 
ing to  the  very  best  class  of  workers,  forewomen  getting  frojn 
$1.50  to  $7. 

"Girls  are  started  at  $2  a  week  and  can  work  up  to  $5,  but 
most  of  them  rarely  make  over  $1.  In  talking  with  the  girls 
this  was  evident.  Girls  who  had  been  with  the  firm  five  and 
seven  years  were  getting  but  $3.50. 

One  factory  counted  three  evenings  of  over  time  as  a  full  day, 
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another  gave  liaK  a  day's  pay  for  each  night  the  force  worked, 
and  two  paid  for  six  evenings  with  two  full  days'  pay.  In  any 
case  the  total  weekly  earnings  were  so  low  that  the  extra  amount 
did  not,  in  the  girls'  opinion,  compensate  for  the  great  fatigue 
occasioned  by  the  double  work.  In  three  of  the  factories  all  the 
workers  except  those  just  beginning  were  paid  by  the  piece. 
In  one  the  wages  were  by  the  week,  and  in  the  fifth  the  task  sys- 
tem was  followed  and  the  girls  Avere  expected  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  a  given  time.  When  they  failed  to  do  it 
their  wages  were  cut,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  they  turned  out 
more  work  than  was  set  by  the  limits  of  the  task,  they  were 
paid  extra.  The  result,  it  was  explained,  was  to  put  girls  on 
their  mettle.,It  was  quite  apparent  that  they  worked  with  fever- 
ish haste,  quite  different  from  that  pursued  in  the  single  factory 
whore  wages  were  paid  by  the  week  and  the  girls  were  discov- 
ered singing  over  their  work. 

Most  of  the  workers  are  in  their  teens.     Older  women  do  not 
stay  in  tho  business  on  account  of  the  low  wages. 


CASKET  FACTORIES. 

An  occupation  which  seems  gruesome  on  its  face  but  which 
really  has  much  to  recommend  it  to  women  is  the  finishing  orf 
caskets  and  the  making  of  mortuary  robes  such  as  are  supplied 
to  the  undertaking  trade.  All  the  fancy  silk  linings  put  into  the 
modem  coffin  are  made  by  girls,  and  usually  girls  not  only  make 
them  but  cut,  fit  and  tack  Uiem  into  place,  while  other  girls  cover 
the  outside  of  the  caskets  with  cloth  and  do  the  glazing.  In  one 
of  the  factories  visited  all  the  work  except  that  of  making  the 
linings  was  done  by  men,  the  manager  evidently  being  an  unbo- 
Hover  in  a  woman's  ability  to  handle  a  hammer  and  nails.  In 
the  last  named  place,  girls  were  employed  only  in  the  robe  de- 
partment, which  in  appearance  was  more  like  a  dressmaking 
shop  than  a  factory. .  tven  the  presence  of  fashion  magazines 
from  which  the  robes  were  copied  carried  out  the  illusion.  Few 
of  the  workers  except  the  forewomen  were  experienced  dress- 
makers, most  of  them  being  girls  who  knew  but  little  about  sew- 
ing and  found  it  easy  to  work  where  less  accuracy  of  fit  and 
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detail  was  necessary  than  would  have  been  required  of  them  in  a 
dressmaking  shop. 

The  wages  were  not  high,  ranging  from  70  to  85  cents  a  day 
for  those  working  on  the  caskets  and  about  the  same  in  the  robe 
department,  though  in  the  latter  place  good  workers  could  make 
$1  a  day  as  a^l  the  work  was  by  the  piece.  Lining  makers  aver- 
aged about  85  cents.  In  the  other  factory,  where  eight  girls 
worked  in  a  pleasant  sewing  room,  wages  ran  from  $3  to  $7, 
most  of  the  workers  getting  $5  and  the  forewoman  $10.50. 

CHAIR  FACTORIES. 

In  the  great  chair  factories,  which  form  an  industry  some- 
what peculiar  to  Wisconsin,  many  girls  are  employed  to  do  the 
varnishing  and  what  is  known  in  the  business  as  "papering'' — 
that  is,  covering  the  chairs  with  stout  paper  so  that  they  shall 
not  he  marred  in  shipment.  Most  of  the  factories  are  located 
in  Sheboygan  and  Port  Washington,  two  places  which'  have  been 
largely  settled  by  Grermans,  and  almost  without  exception  the 
workers  in  these  establishments  are  of  that  nationality.  In  an 
Oshkosh  factory,  which  combines  chair  making  with  another  line 
of  business,  this  ^\^s  not  so  marked,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most 
girls  who  make  their  living  by  varnishing  are  of  foreign  parent- 
age or  foreign  born  tliemselves,  the  work  having  little  to  make  it 
appeal  to  others,  whose  better  education  or  higher  intellectual  * 
equipment  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  secure  eftnploy- 
niont  l)otter  suited  to  their  sex. 

Neither  the  work  nor  the  surroundings  are  attractive,  even  in 
the  best  factories,  while  in  the  poorer  ones  it  is  little  short  of 
Iwing  repulsive.  It  takes  exceptional  care  to  keep  the  worker 
from  covering  her  face,  hands  and  clothing  with  varnish,  as  in 
her  eagerness  to  make  as  high  wages  as  possible  she  wieldsher 
brush witlimore  vigor  than  nicety.  In  one  factory  the  girlsworked 
at  the  dipping  vats,  and  were  covered  Avith  varnish  from  head  to 
foot,  but  this  was  the  only  factory  in  which  girls  were  permitted 
to  do  anything  but  hand  work,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  keep 
much  cleaner  and  which  is  neither  so  dangerous  nor  exhausting. 
In  hand  work  tlie  girls  varnish  chairs  which  are  placed  on  low 
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tables,  boys  being  employed  to  fetch  and  carry  them  away  as 
they  are  completed.  All  the  work  was  done  standing.  The  deft- 
ness with  which  the  girls  applied  smooth,  even  coats  of  varnish 
was  remarkable.  All  the  finest  furniture  made  by  the  factories 
was  entrusted  to  them,  men  doing  the  coarser  dipping.  In  these 
f actx>ries  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  girls  to  lift  heavy  chairs, 
but  in  the  one  where  girls  worked  at  the  vats  they  were  found 
lifting  pieces  that  seemed  to  be  much  too  heavy  for  their 
strength.  The  work  is  said  to  be  unhealthful,  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  any  definite  statements  in  regard  to  that.  It  was 
stated  that  vamishers  are  liable  to  consumption  and  throat  trou- 
bles frt>m  constantly  inhaling  the  fumes  of  vamidi,  but  this  was 
denied  by  those  who  had  worked  for  years  at  the  trade  without 
noticing  any  ill  eflFects.  What  the  girls  did  complain  of  was 
difficulty  in  washing  their  hands  and  faces  free  from  the  stuff. 
They  used  benzine  for  the  purpose,  and  between  the  two  things 
said  that  their  skin  was  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation,  a 
fact  borne  out  by  the  rough  complexions  of  some  of  the  workers. 
One  girl  complained  that  the  varnish  made  her  dizzy,  affecting 
her  head  in  a  way  she  did  not  seem  able  to  explain  but  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  times  workers  are  overcome  by 
the  fumes. 

The  girls  who  did  the  papering  were  younger,  poorer  paid, 
but  had  pleasanter  work,  as  all  they  were  required  to  do  was  to 
wrap  chairs  in  paper,  tying  it  with  stout  twine.* 

The  wages  were  low  but  uniform  throughout  the  chair  fac- 
toiy  district,  l)eing  fixed  by  agreement  among  the  manufac- 
turei-s.  Girls  in  the  papering  department  were  paid  35  and  40 
cents  a  day  and  vamishers  65  to  75  cents.  There  was  no  piece 
work,  but  the  task  system  prevails,  so  that  the  girls  work  at  the 
highest  rate  of  speed  for  the  most  part  In  the  Oshkosh  factory 
a  few  girls  who  worked  by  the  piece  could  sometimes  make  as 
much  as  90  cents  a  day,  and  a  girl  who  did  stenciling  In  colors 
Avas  paid  $1.25  a  day.     The  rest  made  from  40  to  65  cents. 

The  hours  were  ten  a  day,  factories  beginning  work  at  7 
o'clock,  witli  forty  minutes  for  noon  and  an  hour  off  on  Satur- 
day afternoons.  Most  of  the  factories  conformed  to  this  sched- 
ule. 
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In  discussing  the  industry  as  it  affetets  women,  a  manufac- 
turer who  employs  a  large  number  of  girls  said  that  he  did  not 
consider  it  suitable  labor  for  them,  but  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  put  them  in  because  tliey  could  be  had  at  cheaper  wages  than 
men  and  tlie  great  competition  in  the  business  required  the  fac- 
tory to  keep  its  expenses  down  as  much  as  possible.  Then,  too, 
girls  were  more  conscientious  tlian  boys  and  did  better  work, 
once  Uiey  were  trained.  Some  of  the  factories  had  been  em- 
ploying girls  for  a  great  many  years.  In  one,  which  put  them 
in  over  twenty-five  years  ago,  girls  now  employed  are  daughters 
of  mothers  who  once  worked  for  the  same  firm,  so  that  it  might 
be  said  they  were  literally  bom  into  the  work. 

Taken  as  a  class,  the  varnishers  were  not  reported  to  be 
ambitious.  As  a  rule  they  had  little  education,  having  gone 
to  work  in  the  factory  as  soon  as  the  law  would  permit  them 
to  do  so.  Few  of  them  patronized  the  public  libraries,  and 
a  nijght  school  in  w^hich  sewing  and  cooking  were  taught  for  sev- 
eral years  did  not  prove  successful  and  was  given  up.  The  cus- 
tom of  minor  workers  turning  over  the  entire  wage  to  their  par- 
ents prevailed  throughout,  and  even  w^orkers  past  their  majority 
had  no  control  of  their  wages. 

A  side  industry,  connected  with  the  chair  factories,  is  the 
making  of  cane  seats.  Such  wi>rk  is  done  in  the  homes  and  so 
it  comes  about  that  in  these  communities  whole  families  work 
for  a  chair  factory,  the  father  and  elder  boys  and  girls  in  the 
factory,  the  mother  and  young  children  doing  caning  at  home. 
Many  of  the  girls  interviewed  had  been  varnishing  chairs  for 
five  and  six  and  even  seven  years,  and  professed  to  like  the 
work  as  well  as  any  that  was  obtainable. 

CIGAR  BOX  MAKING. 

Girls  in  cigar  box  factories  are  mostly  employed  in  lining  and 
decorating  boxes,  though  in  some  establishments  they  do  the  sort- 
ing and  run  the'  machines  on  which  the  boxes  are  made.  Girls 
also  work  in  the  printing  departments  where  the  labels  are 
turned  out.  In  fact^  few  men  are  employed  in  such  places 
except  in  the  wood-cutting  doi>artment.  Owing  to  the  light 
material  used  in  making  the  boxes  none  of  the  work  is  very 
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heavy  and  much  of  it,  such  as  the  lining  and  decorating,  seems 
well  suited  to  girls,  who  acquire  considerable  deftness  in  fitting 
in  the  paper  and  putting  it  on  smoothly.  The  only  work  that 
would  seem  to  be  in  any  way  exhausting  is  that  done  on  the 
machines,  which  are  operated  by  foot  power. 

All  the  Avork  in  the  places  visited-  was  paid  by  the  piece  and 
wages  nm  from  40'  cents,  w^liich  the  youngest  and  least  experi- 
enced girls  arc  paid  for  sorting  wood  and  ruiming  errands,  to 
DO  cents,  which  the  machine  girls  made.  J\)w  oven  of  the  best 
workers  were  able  to  make  $1  a  day.  Girls  \vho  did  decorating 
made  al)out  $5  a  week.  An  exceptional  worker  was  making  $25 
a  month,  but  she  could  turn  out  a  great  deal  more  work  than 
anyone  else  in  the  place.  In  one  f  actorj^  a  woman  who  had  been 
working  for  the  same  firm  for  twenty-one  years  was  making 
$5.40  a  we^  and  supported  a  mother  on  that  slender  wage. 
Added  to  the  drawback  of  small  wages  the  business  is  liable  to 
some  fluctuations,  and  while  shut-downs  are  infreque^nt  the 
workers  lose  a  good  deal  of  time  in  tlie  factory  through  slack 
work.  The  lightness  and  ease  Avith  which  most  of  the  work  is 
done  are  its  chief  recommendations. 

CIGAR  MAKIXG. 

The  making  of  cigars  is  oiijo  of  the  oldest  trades  in  which 
women  have  found  employment.  Some  element  of  romance 
soems  to  have  clung  to  it,  poets  ha^nng  endowed  the  cigannaker 
with  a  traditional  beauty,  but  there  is  nothing  in  either  the  work 
itself  nor  the  surroundings  in  which  it  is  carried  on  today 
that  would  tend  to  confirm  such  a  view.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  as  in  the  higher  grades  cigar  making  is  a  skilled  trade,  the 
workers  are  usually  above  the  average  intelligence  of  the  fac- 
tory class.  Many  of  them  have  grown  old  in  the  service  of  one 
firm,  and  there  are  almost  as  many  gray  heads  bending  over  the 
tables  on  which  the  cigai*s  are  made  as  there  are  young  ones. 
Snch  length  of  service  is  possible  because  of  the  early  age  at 
which  girls  sometimes  Ix^gin  such  work.  They  are  started  at 
stripping*  tobacco.  In  the  large  factory  in  which  most  of  the 
facts  for  this  part  of  the  report  were  gained,  there  were  fifty  of 
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these  little  girls,  huddled  together  on  low  bench^  in  one  end  of 
the  work-room,  stripping  the  stems  from  and  smoothing  out 
leaves  of  tobacco.  From  the  ranks  of  the  strippers  they  were 
presently  advanced  to  the  department  in  which  the  cigars  were 
stamped  and  labeled,  and  gradually  they  worked  their  way  up 
to  tlie  cigar-making  department  and  learned  the  knack  of  put- 
ting a  cigar  together. 

The  wages  varied  according  to  the  work  done.  Strippers 
were  paid  $2  and  $2.50  a  week,  and  the  girls  who  did  the  label- 
ing and  stamping,  $2.50  and  $3.  The  cigar  makers  worked  by 
the  piece  and  made  from  $5  to  $9,-  according  to  their  skill  and 
the  quality  of  the  work  given  them  to  do.  One  woman  made 
$10  a  week  regularly,  but  was  accounted  the  best  worker  in  the 
place.  She  was  the  only  one  who  was  paid  that  amount  Others 
said  that  they  averaged  about  $1  a  day.  It  took  two  or  three 
years  of  practice  to  reach  that  figure,  however,  and  then  one  was 
not  always  sure  of  making  steady  wages. 

The  eight-hour  day  was  strictly  ol>served,  though  oceasionaJly 
overtime  work  was  necessarj-.  Ordinarily  the  factory  opened 
at  7 :30  and  closed  at  4 :45,  with  an  hour  and  a  quarter  at  noon 
and  Saturday  half  holidays  the  year  around.  The  factory  was 
clean,  well  ventilated  and  with  good  light,  while  the  sanitary 
arrangements  were  better  than  the  average. 

In  speaking  of  the  ability  of  women  workers,  the  manager  of 
the  factory  said  that  the  firm  had  not  always  employed  them. 
As  a  maltc^r  of  fact,  men  were  to  l)e  preferred,  but  in  a  strike 
over  twenty  years  ago  tlie  men  walked  out  leaving  the  firm  in 
tlio  lurch.  Then  the  finn  began  to  impress  women  into  the 
work  and  within  a  year  had  trained  a  great  many,  so  that  when 
the  men,  tirin«r  of  the  strike,  tried  to  come  back  they  foimd  their 
places  filled.  At  that  time  boys  were  employed  to  do  stripping, 
but  they  stnick,  too,  and  little  girls  were  hired  in  their  places. 
The  finn  had  proved  that  women  and  girls  did  just  as  good 
work  and  were  more  reliable.  It  was  true  that  in  the  finer 
irrades  of  ci«rar  making  men  still  did  the  best  work,  but  for  the 
ordinary  lines  women  did  just  as  well.  Their  earnings  were 
not  so  high,  however. 
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CLOTHING    FACTORIES. 

Under  tlio  «:oiioral  liCiul  of  clothing  it  has  IxK^n  iloeincd  boet 
to  include  all  tho  information  gathorenl  in  a  dozen  different  ce- 
tabligihmentB  variously  mannfactiiring  shirts,  overalls,  women's 
imdefTwear,  dnck  coats  and  trousers,  rather  than  take  up  sep- 
arately each  division  of  tho  industry.  In  this  department's  re- 
port on  sweatinp^,  which  appears  in  the  present  volume,  can  be 
found  many  facts  that  would  come  under  the  scope  of  any  inves- 
tip^ation  of  the  entire  clothing  trade,  and  those  who  may  care  for 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  conditions  under  which  such  work 
is  carried  on  are  referred  to  it.  Hero  it  is  possible  to  consider 
only  certain  general  characteristics  of  the  factories  visits,  and 
though  it  is  probable  that  tho  establishmeaits  in  question  very 
fairly  represent  the  general  status  of  the  business,  as  it  is  car- 
ried on  in  factories,  the  special  investigation  of  sweat  shops 
touched  also  upon  the  factories  and  gave  opportunity  for  a  closer 
study  than  this  general  inquiry  permitted. 

It  was  found  that  in  twelve  factories  visited,  all  but  three  of 
which  were  located  in  ^filwaukee,  conditions  of  employment 
varied  greatly,  though  the  wage  in  the  several  divisions  was 
about  uniform.  The  factory  buildinirs  themselves  ranged  from 
the  thoroufichly  modern,  perfectly  equippefl  structure  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  where  every  convenience  was  provid<»d  for  the 
workers,  to  the  dark,  ding\'  room  in  the  heart  of  towTi,  a  room 
never  intended  for  factorv^  purposes  in  all  probability,  and  illy 
adapted  t/o  them  in  any  event.  In  some  of  the  places  of  this 
last  class  the  operatives  sometimes  were  oblicred  to  work  all  dav 
bv  gas  light,  the  room  beinc:  lighted  only  by  windows  at  one  end, 
the  other  end  beino:  used  for  office  purposes.  Added  to  this 
what  few  windows  there  were,  we're  not  always  kept  clean  enough 
to  let  the  light  come  throuirh.  In  one  instance,  where  thirtv- 
five  srirls  were  niakinc:  overalls  in  a  loner  narrow  room,  the  ^vin- 
dows  at  one  end  of  the  room  were  boarded  half  wav  up  and  had 
been  in  that  condition  for  some  months.  In  this  particular 
place,  which,  it  must  be  stated,  was  one  of  the  worst,  the  onlv 
operatives  who  could,  get.  along  wnthout  artificial  light  even  on 
suitny  days  were  those  working  near  the  windows.     The  others 
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worked  under  flickering  gas  jets.  Not  a  light  in  the  workroom 
was  shaded  and  the  girls  oomJi>lainl?d  that  after  a  day  spent  in 
scfwing  dait  cloth  their  eyes  gave  them  a  groat  deal  of  discom- 
fort. Tlie  same  complaint  was  made  at  other  factories  where 
a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  in  artificial  light  and  no  provi- 
sion was  made  tio  shade  or  steady  the  flickering  gas  flames.  Fre- 
quent complaint  was  made,  too,  of  lack  of  ventilation.  In 
nrnny  factories  of  the  sort  described,  opening  the  windows  was 
the  only  way  in  which  the  workroom  could  be  aired  and  to  this 
the  girls  w'hose  machines  were  nearest  the  windows  objected  on 
acooimt  of  the  danger  of  taking  cold.  In  some  places,  too, 
storm  wdndows  w^ore  put  on  early  in  the  fall  and  this  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  let  in  a  sufficient  amount  of  fresh  air. 
Such  factories  w^re  quite  as  numerous  as  the  modem  ones,  in 
which  every  workroom  had  windows  on  at  least  two  sides,  if  not 
on  three  as  was  the  case  in  one  model  building.  Often  in  addi- 
tion ventilating  systems  were  in  use  in  these  factories. 

In  none  of  the  factories  visited  w^s  any  of  the  work  done  by 
foot  power,  all  the  machines  being  run  by  electricity  or  steam. 
Only  in  the  small  concerns,  coming  under  the  head  of  sweat- 
shops and  not  included  in  thisr report,  we^ro  the  operatives  oom- 
pelled  to  run  their  machines  by  foot  power.  All  the  work  was 
done  .seated.  Some  of  the  workers  complained  that  their  chairs 
were  not  always  properly  adjusted  to  the  height  of  the  table, 
but  usually  tbat  5^med  a  matter  easy  to  remedy  for  foremen 
and  managers  professtd  to  be  ready  to  raise  or  lower  seats  to 
suit  the  Workers. 

The  hours  required  each  day  varied  in  different  factories.  In 
the  one  union  shop  visited  the  eight  hour  day  was  strictly  ob- 
served. Others  ran  nine  and  ten  hours.  Two  ran  from  7  to  6, 
with  an  hour  at  noon ;  three  from  7 :30  to  6,  with  an  hour  at 
noon;  three  from  7  to  5  :4.'),  with  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at 
noon ;  one  from  7 :80  to  5 :45,  with  an  hour  at  noon ;  one  from 
8  to  6,  with  an  hour  at  noon ;  one  from  7 :15  to  6,  with  an  hour 
at  noon.  In  many  places  there  was  little  discipline  so  far  as 
regularity  of  hours  was  concerned  and  girls  came  and  went 
about  as  they  liked.  In  the  busy  seasons  the  managers  of  the 
factories  did  everything  they  could  to  keep  girls  at  their  ma- 
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chinos  not  only  the  full  time,  but  over  time  also,  but  did  not  al- 
ways succeed  as  well  as  they  could  wish.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  establishments  in  which  the  most  rigid  methods  were 
followed  and  operatives  were  obliged  to  be  at  their  machines  at 
the  moment  power  started  or  suffer  fines  for  their  lack  of 
punctuality.  In  one  place,  the  superintendent  complained  that 
even  in  the  rush  season  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  operatives 
down  to  business  on  time  and  in  consequence  much  overtime 
was  required  that  could  have  been  lessened  by  banning  work 
earlier  in  the  day.  Workers  themselves  admitted  that  they 
often  did  not  come  to  the  factory  before  half  past  eight  and  left 
before  six  in  the  evening.  They  could  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  do  so  so  long  as  they  were  working  by  piece.  There 
is,  however,  comparatively  little  of  such  dawdling,  for  the  earn- 
ings of  piece  workers  are  not  so  high  that  many  caref  to 
reduce  them  through  their  own  fault  In  one  factory  slack 
work  had  lessened  the  working  day  to  eight  hours  and  the  girls 
were  making  sucli  small  wages  that  they  were  bitterly  discon- 
tented. Saturday  afternoons,  in  most  shops  which  granted  such 
concessions,  were  earned  by  working  extra  time  on  the  other  five 
days  of  the  week.  In  almost  every  branch  of  the  industry  there 
were  periods  when  overtime  work  was  required,  but  these  were 
usually  off-set  by  dull  seasons  when  work  fell  off,  if  the  factory 
did  not  temporarily  close  down.  Managers,  as  a  rtile,  were  op- 
posed to  overtime,  believing  that  it  lowered  the  standard  of 
work.  Under  the  conditions  regulating  the  business  it  seems 
difiicult  to  avoid  it. 

There  was  the  greatest  variety  in  wages,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  average  was  below  $1  a  day.  There  were  plenty  of  in- 
stances of  workers  who  earned  more,  but  there  was  still  a  greater 
number  who  earned  less.  The  younger  girls  who  took  out  bast- 
ings, ran  errands  and  made  themselves  generally  useful,  started 
at  $2  or  $3  and  learned  the  trade  by  degrees.  In  a  factory  mak- 
ing overalls  and  shirts,  piece  workers  made  from  $4  to  $9  a 
week,  inspectors  being  paid  $7  and  $7.50.  The  average  was 
about  $5.  In  a  cloak  factory  wages  ran  from  $6  to  $12,  but  lost 
from  six  weeks  to  three  months  every  year.  Another  shirt  and 
overall  factory  wages  ranged  from  $5  to  $6,  girls  being  started 
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on  general  work  at  $3.  Grood  workers  could  make  $8  and  even 
$10,  by  having  plenty  of  work  and  pursuing  it  diligently.  In 
two  underwear  factories  the  wages  were  from  $3  to  $7  a  week, 
only  a  few  being  paid  the  latter  figure.  A  girl  running  a  hem- 
stitching machine  made  50  cents  a  day.  A  girl  sewing  lace  on 
muslin  ruffling  made  the  same  amount  In  a  factory  making 
silk  waists  and  petticoats  the  average  for  twenty-four  girls  was 
$6.25  a  week.  This  included  a  forewoman  who  was  paid  $12  a 
week,  as  well  as  girls  making  only  $3.  The  scale  for  operatives 
ran  from  $4  to  $8.  The  average  in  an  overall  factory  for  thirty- 
five  girls  was  $5.40,  the  scale  running  from  $4  to  $9.  In  the 
imion  shop,  before  referred  to,  workers  said  they  could  make  as 
high  as  $10  and  $12,  when  conditions  were  just  right,  but  as  they 
rarely  were  their  wages  fell  far  below  that  amount 

Individual  instances  may  be  of  interest  A  deaf  mute  mak- 
ing overalls  averaged  about  $5  a  week  and  had  managed  to  save 
$500  in  five  years.  She,  however,  lived  at  home  and  denied  her- 
self everything  in  the  way  of  clothes  except  those  absolutely 
necessary.  A  girl  who  picked  out  bastings  was  paid  $3.  A 
woman  running  a  buttonhole  machine  had  formerly  worked  in  a 
photographer's  studio  as  a  retoucher,  but  her  eyes  gave  out  and 
she  was  content  to  make  $6  a  week  in  her  present  occupation. 
An  overall  maker  made  $5  and  $6  a  week  and  remained  at  home 
one  afternoon  every  week  to  assist  her  mother  in  the  family 
washing.  A  girl  making  shirts  had  formerly  worked  in  a  fash- 
ionable dressmaking  shop  at  $5  a  week  and  was  now  making  $8. 
A  shirt  maker  who  had  succeeded  to  the  position  of  forewoman 
after  eight  years  of  experience,  said  that  she  had  been  able  to 
make  $6  a  week  when  she  had  a  machine,  but  that  few  shirt 
makers  could  average  $1  a  day  nowadays.  Buttonhole  oper- 
ators in  that  factory  received  but  $4.50  a  week. 

In  explaining  how  he  fixed  a  scale  for  work,  the  manager  of 
a  large  factory  employing  nearly  200  girls,  said  that  he  selected 
six  girls  haphazard,  making  sure  that  some  were  swift  workers 
and  that  others  were  in  the  slower  class.  To  each  of  these  he 
gave  the  same  amount  of  work  to  do,  paying  them  by  the  day  for 
the  time  employed  upon  it  Then  he  kept  strict  account  of  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  each  and  struck  an  average  from  the 
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total.  He  declared  that  it  was  not  true  that  the  scale  was  ad- 
justed to  the  best  worker  as  is  so  often  charged.  Old  hands  who 
knew  what  he  had  in  mind  when  he  started  out  to  fix  a  scale 
would  often  try  to  take  advantage  of  him  and  work  as  slowly  as 
possible  in  order  to  have  the  scale  fixed  low.  He  told  of  an  in- 
stance where  an  experienced  hand,  called  in  to  assist  in  adjust- 
ing the  scale  for  some  new  work,  earned  exactly  fifteen  and 
three-quarters  cents  in  three  and  one-half  hours,  while  another 
girl,  newer  in  the  business,  who  did  not  realize  his  motive  in 
having  her  do  the  work,  made  twenty  cents  an  hour  from  the 
start 

In  the  cloak  factories  the  girls  complained  that  the  scale  had 
steadily  decline<l  of  recent  years.  A  woman  who  had  been  mak- 
ing cloaks  for  twenty  years  said  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  earn 
as  much  today  as  she  did  formerly.  She  Was  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute this  to  the  fact  that  men  were  being  employed  to  do  the  class 
of  work  formerly  given  women.  Wherever  men  were  employed 
in  cloak  factories  they  were  given  the  harder,  but  the  better  paid 
grade  of  work  and  were  able  to  make  much  more  than  the 
women.  In  one  factory  it  was  stated  that  while  the  girls  could 
make  fmm  $6  to  $12  at  the  highest,  the  men  were  making  from 
$18  to  $25.  Two  sliirt  makers  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence for  their  class  said  that  in  many  factories  of  which  they 
knew  personally  there  was  a  definite  limit  set  to  a  woman's  wage 
earning  capacity  and  no  matter  how  good  an  operator  she  might 
be,  if  she  went  much  over  the  $l-a-day  mark  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, either  through  a  readjustment  of  the  scale  or  by  changing 
her  v/ork,  she  was  kept  within  the  amount  deemed  enough  for  a 
woman  to  makd.  Frequently  these  workers  said  a  w^oman  was 
afraid  to  do  all  that  she  could  because  she  felt  that  if  she  did  her 
wage  would  fall.  Another  side  of  the  question  which  came  out 
in  these  discussions  concerned  the  feverish  haste  in  which  the 
poorer  workers  are  obliged  to  toil  if  they  would  earn  anything 
at  all.  Under  the  scale,  it  was  asserted,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  best  workers  to  make  fairly  good  incomes  without  overwork- 
ing, but  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  slower  hands  to  do  so 
without  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  nervous  energy. 

45 
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The  proprietors  and  managers  took  quite  another  view.  They 
said  that  wages  in  Wisconsin  were  much  better  than  they  were 
in  the  east^  while  the  grade  of  workers  was  not  nearly  so  good. 
Experienced  hands  were  always  able  to  get  good  jobs.  The 
trouble  mth  westeni  help  was  that  much  of  it  was  inexperienced 
and  needed  training.  In  citing  tlie  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween eastern  and  western  factories,  so  far  as  the  treatment  of 
operatives  go,  one  manager  told  of  a  certain  eastern  firm  which 
does  not  allow  its  help  to  wear  laced  shoes  as  it  has  figured  out 
that  a  worker  loses  a  certain  amount  of  time  by  attending  to  re- 
fractory shoe  laces  in  working  hours. 

It  was  also  stated  that  western  houses  are  obliged  to  compete 
with  eastern  sweatshop  goods  and  the  competition  is  so  great  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pay  any  more  than  they  do  without 
running  the  risk  of  loss. 

It  was  difficult  to  get  at  anything  like  the  real  facts  reg^ding 
the  effect  of  such  work  upon  the  workers.  There  were  general 
complaints  of  failing  vision  caused  by  defective  light  and  con- 
stant work,  of  rectal  troubles  brought  on  by  constant  sitting,  of 
anaemia  and  general  ill  health  from  close  confinement  Usually, 
however,  there  was  a  prompt  denial  of  any  inference  that  would 
tend  to  show  that  the  clothing  trade  is  unhealthful,  and  it  is 
quitd  true  that  Avomen  who  have  been  in  it  for  a  great  many 
years  do  not  seem  to  be  much  worse  off  than  women  of  their 
same  station  in  life  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  kitchen.  One 
thing  was  noticeable,  however.  That  was  the  general  failure 
of  such  workers  to  sit  properly.  Almost  every  woman  had  the 
round  shoulders  and  the  Ix^nt  back  that  cx)me  from  continued  sit- 
ting in  \\Tong  positions.  At  noon,  when  they  might  go  for  a  walk 
in  the  fresh  air,  the  workers  seldom  do  so,  and  instead  eat  their 
luncheons  at  their  machines.  '^It  is  too  much  trouble  to  dress 
up",  was  their  usual  reply  to  a  query  as  to  why  they  did  not  take 
advantage  of  what  opportunity  they  had  of  getting  needed  exer- 
cise and  change  of  air. 
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COBE  MAKING. 

Accustomed  as  the  investigator  of  social  conditions  becomes, 
in  time,  to  seeing  women  doing  strange  work  in  strange  places, 
it  is  always  with  more  or  less  of  a  shock  that  he  finds  them  in 
foundries,  the  best  of  which  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
soem  wholly  unsuited  to  the  sex.  Xevertheless,  in  certain  kinds 
of  foundry  work  women,  or  to  be  more  particular,  girls  have 
made  a  distinct  place  for  themselves,  ousting  the  boys  who  for- 
merly occupied  it  through  no  other  means  apparently  than  by 
being  more  conscientious  and  painstaking.  In  two  of  the  large 
brass  foundries  in  Milwaukee  some  seventy  girls  in  all  are  em- 
ployed at  what  is  known  as  core-making,  a  very  important  and 
essential  phase  of  foundry  work.  It  consists  in  making  the  sand 
cores  for  castings,  a  task  requiring  absplute  accuracy  in  follow- 
ing the  model  and  a  certain  delicacy  of  touch  that  it  is  said  girls 
have  in  greater  measure  than  did  their  predecessors  in  the  work. 
Each  girl  works  with  a  little  heap  of  sand,  mixed  with  roain 
before  her,  out  of  which  she  moulds  the  core,  using  a  metal  mold 
for  the  purposa  Part  of  the  work  depends  upon  her  accuracy 
of  sight  and  deftness  of  touch,  as  it  consists  in  drawing  certain 
lines  and  indentations  in  the  wet  sand  which,  when  reversed  in 
the  casting,  becoftie  all  important  in  the  strength  and  durability 
of  the  completed  piece. 

The  worst  features  of  the  work  are  the  bare,  uncomfortable, 
dirty  surroundings.  The  girls  inevitably  get  thei^lves  cov- 
ered with  the  greasy  sand  and  present  anything  but  an  at- 
tractive appearance,  while  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  sta- 
tioned are  not  pleasant  places.  In  one  shop  every  effort  is  made 
to  safeguard  the  girls  morally.  They  have  a  separate  entrance 
to  their  workroom  and  are  sent  home  ten  minutes  earlier 
in  the  afternoon  and  come  ten  minutes  later  in  the  morn- 
ing so  that  they  have  no  need  of  meeting  any  of  the  men  work- 
ing in  the  establishment,  none  of  whom  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  room  where  the  girls  are  employed.  Girls  who  go 
home  to  their  midday  meal  are  also  dismissed  before  the  noon 
whistle  blows.  In  this  respect  the  foundry  is  some  steps  in  ad- 
vance? of  other  places  where  both  sexes  are  eanployed,  and  in 
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which  there  are  seldom  any  restrictions  as  to  their  meeting. 
The  firm  referred  to  has  been  employing  girls  for  about  nine 
years.  Before  that  cores  were  made  by  boys,  who  were  usually 
hired  at  that  irres])onsiblo  age  of  boyhood  when  it  is  imjx>ssi- 
bio  to  tic  lads  down  to  any  regularity  of  life,  and  in  which  a 
conscience,  as  ai>plied  to  the  task  in  hand,  ha3  not  been  well  de- 
veloped. The  experiment  of  filling  their  places  with  girls 
proved  so  successful  that  the  foundry  has  kept  them  ever  since 
and  other  foundries  have  followed  its  example.  While  un- 
pleasant in  some  respects,  it  must  be  said  that  core-making  is 
not  more  so  than  many  other  lines  6£  work  in  which  women  and 
girls  are  engaged.  The  wages  ran  from  $2  to  $5.50,  only  the 
most  expert  workers  receiving  the  latter  figure.  Beginners  were 
started  at  $2  and  $2.25  and  worked  up  gradually,  the  most 
skilled,  after  some  years  of  experience,  being  paid  from  $4 
to  $5.  The  hours  were  from  7  to  5 :30,  with  half  an  hour  at 
noon. 

A  few  girls  were  employed  in  the  shipping  rooms  of  both 
places  to  pack  brass  and  nickle  fixtures  for  shipment 

COTTON    BATTEN    MILL. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  informa- 
tion at  this  mill,  which  is  located  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities  in 
the  state  and  which  has  recently  been  affected  by  a  strike.  The 
managers*refused  to  discuss  the  situation  and  the  workers  were 
either  reluctant  or  afraid  to  do  so.  Two  objectionable  features 
of  the  work  wore  speedily  discovered.  One  was  the  length  of 
the  working  day,  which  although  reduced  by  the  strike  from  tlio 
eleven  liours  heretofore  d(Muanded,to  ten  and  a  half  is  still  longer 
than  that  in  vogue  elsewhere,  as  w^ork  begins  at  6:30  and  con- 
tinues to  12  and  then  runs  from  12 :50  to  6  p.  m.  The  ten  min- 
utes taken  from  the  noon  hour  makes  up  for  an  hour  less  of  work 
on  Saturdays,  when  the  mill  closes  down  at  5  instead  of  6.  The 
other  drawback  was  found  in  the  work  itself,  as  in  addition  to 
the  fatigue  occasione<^l  by  long  standing  at  the  reels  and  jenneys, 
ihc  workers  were  exposed  to  an  air  thick  with  flying  cotton. 
One's  own  clothes  and  hair  were  so  thickly  covered  with  lint  in 
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the  course  of  even  a  short  inspection  that  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  day  after  day  of  breathing  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere must  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  lungs  and  throat. 

The  girls  were  employed  in  running  spinning  jenneys  and 
reeling  machines  and  in  packing  the  rolls  of  cotton  batten  as 
they  came  from  the  reels.  Each  girl  had  a  long  row  of  spindles 
to  look  after  and  none  of  them  was  able  to  sit  down  to  her  task. 
Wages,  from  statements  made  in  the  factory,  ran  from  $6  to 
$10  a  week,  but  this  was  disputed  by  other  working  girls  in  the 
same  town  who  said  that  the  cotton  batten  mill  workers  were 
lucky  when  they  made  $1  per  day.  There  was  no  way  of  verify- 
ing either  statement,  both  of  which  are  here  presented  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

DYEING  AND  DKY   CLEANING  SHOPS. 

Women  find  a  variety  of  occupations  in  the  dyeing  and  dry 
cleaning  establishments.  Tlie  one  selected  for  inspection  was  a 
comfortable  place  as  factories  go,  with  abundant  air  and  good 
light  Some  fifty  girls  in  all  were  employed.  A  dozen  worked 
in  the  tailoring  department  where  garments  were  renovatefd.  An- 
other set  were  engaged  in  taking  out  stains  by  chemical  processes. 
Other  girls  did  pressing  both  by  hand  and  by  steam  rollers.  One 
who  had  worked  at  a  large  roller  for  six  years,  being  constantly 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  steam,  said  that  she  did  not  notice  any  ef- 
fect on  her  health  except  that  she  caught  cold  easily.  She  had 
been  told  that  the  steam  would  affect  her  eyes,  but  did  not  find 
this  to  bo  the  case.  Other  girls  made  buttons,  did  accordion 
pleating  with  a  machine  that  was  operated  by  hand,  pressed 
elaborate  party  dresses,  resewed  the  carpets  sent  in  to  be  cleaned, 
re-curled  ostrich  feathers  and  did  a  number  of  other  things,  the 
work  apparently  being  free  from  the  monotony  that  is  custom- 
ary in  most  factories. 

Wages  ran  from  $2.50  to  t$8.  The  forewoman  was  getting 
tjie  maximi^m  figure,  $8,  after  having  served  the  firm  four- 
teen years  and  being  in  full  charge  of  the  pressing  and  ren- 
ovating departments.'  She  thought  the  salary  low  but  said  that 
she  was  never  docked  for  days  absent  and  had  a  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion with  pay  every  year.     The  other  girls  had  no  such  favors. 
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She  Lad  once  done  housework  but  looked  back  upon  it  with  hor- 
ror, saying  that  she  was  not  treated  right  and  that  she  had  been 
obliged  to  work  from  early  in  the  morning  until  late  at  night  for 
a  mere  pittance.  The  pressors  were  paid  from  $3.50  to  $6, 
according  to  their  skill.  The  carpet  sewers  were  paid  $5  and 
$6,  and  the  girls  running  special  machines  about  the  same. 

An  electric  ventilator  in  the  pressing  room  kept  the  air  fresh 
and  cxK>l  and  there  was  plenty  of  light. 

ENAMEL  WARE  FACTOEIES. 

The  increasing  demand  for  enameled  ware  in  household  uten- 
sils has  created  a  distinct  line  of  work  for  women,  several  hun- 
dred of  whom, — ^many  mere  girls  in  their  teens, — ^find  employ- 
ment in  the  several  factories  of  the  sort  in  the  state.  Some  of 
these  are  large  tinware  factories  of  which  the  enameling  works  are 
only  a  department,  but  others  are  devoted  entirely  to  enameling, 
and  in  either  case  the  two  kinds  of  work  are  so  distinct  in  char- 
acter that  it  had  been  thought  best  to  consider  them  separately. 
The  work  of  enameling  consists  in  coating  utensils  of  cast  iron 
with  a  certain  metallic  preparation  which,  when  exposed  to  in- 
tense heat,  becomes  as  hard  as  porcelain.  This  preparation  is 
applied  either  by  dipping  or  with  the  brush.  The  girls  stand  at 
vats  filled  with  enamel  of  various  colors,  into  which  they  dip 
the  piece  to  be  covered,  holding  it  with  a  long  paiip  of  pincers. 
Tlie  only  skill  required  is  a  certain  trick  of  so  shaking  off  the 
surplus  enamel  that  the  piece  shall  be  evenly  and  smoothly  cov- 
ered. This  takes  considerable  muscular  effort,  as  well  as  a  cer- 
tain deftness  which  not  all  girls  seem  able  to  attain,  since  not 
every  girl  can  become  a  first  class  enameler.  The  mottled  ware 
is  made  in  another  way.  A  utensil  already  covered  with  plain 
enamel  is  held  by  the  pincers  in  one  hand,  while  the  girl  with 
the  other  hand  lightly  flecks  it  over  with  enamel  of  a  contrasting 
color,  dashing  it  on  with  sharp,  quick  movements  of  a  whisk 
broom.  Special  care  has  to  be  taken  to  cover  the  edges  and 
joints  neatly  and  to  keep  the  inside  clean.  The  enamel  is  not 
dirty,  is  easily  removed  from  the  hands  and  face,  and  does  not 
ruin  clothing,  though  the  workers  wear  enveloping  aprons  to  pro- 
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tect  their -gowns.  In  a  dry  state  the  enainel  is  a  fine,  light  pow- 
der, easily  blown  about,  and  all  enamel  workers  complain  of  the 
duBt  that  filters  into  the  lungs  and  throat. 

Worse  than  this,  however,  is  the  intense  heat  noticeable  in  all 
the  enameling  works.  The  great  ovens  in  which  the  ware  is 
fired  adjoin,  if  they  are  not  actually  in  the  room  where  the 
enameling  is  done,  and  in  spite  of  funnels  arranged  to  carry  off 
as  much  of  the  heat  as  possible,  the  atmosphere  becomes  fairly 
torrid  at  times.  Combined  with  the  dust  it  makes  such  places 
most  disagreeable  and  uncomfortable  to  work  in.  Girls  are  f re* 
quently  overcome  by  the  heat  in  summer  when  the  workrooms 
become  unbearable.  At  times  it  is  found  necessary  to  close 
down  the  entire  plant  on  account  of  the  heat.  An  intelligent 
forewoman  in  one  of  the  factories  suggested  putting  in  electric 
fans,  which  would  certainly  tend  to  improve  conditions  and 
would  not  be  so  great  an  expense  that  they  could  not  easily  be 
afforded. 

Still  a  third  drawback  to  the  work  is  the  fact  that  it  has  to  be 
done  standing.  Girls  can  not  well  sit  at  the  vats.  They  com- 
plained of  great  weariness  on  that  account,  but  said  that  tho 
work  was  preferable  to  much  that  is  done  in  factories  and  paid 
about  as  well  as  any. 

Wages  varied  according  to  the  factory.  In  one  the  enamelers 
were  paid  $4  a  week.  In  another,  where  the  piece  system  was 
followed,  they  could  make  up  to  $5  by  diligent  work.  In  a 
third  the  Wage  ran  from  $3  to  $4.50  a  week,  according  to  the 
skill  of  the  worker.  The  hours  were  ten  a  day  throughout 
In  one  place  girls  who  worked  a  full  week  were  given  half  a 
day's  extra  pay  as  a  reward. 

ENVELOPE  FACTORY. 

The  work  roijuired  of  tho  girls  in  tho  envelope  factory  visited 
was  purely  mechanical.  The  larger  portion  of  it  was  done  on 
nxachines  which  required  nothing  more  than  to  he  fod  as  they 
cut,  folded,  gummed  and  counted  envelopes.  All  that  the  girls 
did  was  to  feed  tho  paper  in  and  take  care  of  the  envelopes  as 
tliey.  came  out,  doing  them  up  in  bundles  and  putting  them  into 
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boxes.  This  last  work  was  regulated  to  the  speed  of  the  nm- 
chine  and  an  astonishing  number  of  boxes  can  be  packed  by  a 
girl  in  one  day.  Ton  girls  were  engaged  in  folding  and  gum- 
miilg  special  makes  of  envelopes,  and.  there  were  about  twenty 
little  girls  who  ran  errands  for  the  machine  operators,  bringing 
the  material  and  talcing  away  the  envelope©. 

Tho  factory  was  clean  and  well  ventilated,  but  overcrowded, 
the  machines  being  placed  very  close  together.  The  greatest 
objection  that  ceuld  bo  raised  to  the  \vork  was  tho  nervous  strain 
caused  by  the  incessant  noise  and  the  effort  of  keeping  up  to  the 
machine.  The  only  really  dangerous  work  was  that  be- 
ing done  by  the  girl  who  cut  the  paper  bands  for  the  envelope 
bimdles.  She  used  a  long  knife  fastened  in  a  hinge,  a  wicked- 
looking  tool,  but  tho  girl  asserted  that  she  had  never  cut  her- 
self and  that  no  one  else  using  it  had  ever  done  so.  All  the  ma- 
chine work  was  done  sitting  and  the  girls  had  chairs  instead  of 
the  usual  uncomfortable  stools. 

Tho  hours  weixj  from  7  to  6,  with  an  hour  at  noon  and  Sat- 
urday half  holidaj^  thixDugh  the  summer.  There  was  no  over 
time.  Wages  ran  from  $4  to  $6  a  week  for  the  machine  oper- 
ators, the  errand  girla  getting  $2  and  $2.50. 

FLY   NETS    AND    HAMMOCKS. 

Practically  all  tho  \\\>rk  of  nmking  leather  fly  nets  is  done 
by  yoimg  girls  in  dark  and  unpleasant  factories.  The  work,  if 
not  so  arduous  as  some  that  is  given  -vvomeni  to  do,  has  certain 
implqasant  features,  entailing  apparently  an  inevitable  and  most 
unfeminino  state  of  griminess  audi  dii^  Of  the  two  places  of 
the  sort  visited  during  the  course  of  the  investigation,  one  was 
given  over  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  fly  nets,  whil^  the 
other  0(:^mbinod  that  industry  wdth  the  making  of  haliunocks  and 
fur  and  duck  coats.  It  was  true  of  both,  however,  tliat  the 
rooms  in  which  the  fly  nets  were  made  were  the  least  attiractive 
of  tho  entire  establishment,  fl(X)rs,  walls,  chairs  and  tables  be- 
ing black  and  dirty  from  the  oil  and  coloring  used  in  the  leather. 

The  work  of  making  fly  nets  is  simple.  The  leather  is  first 
cut  into  fine  strips  on  machines  operated  by  girls.     It  is  then 
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netted  on  low  frames,  two  girls  working  on  a  net  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  frame.  All  the  work  is  done  by  hand,  the  strips 
being  knotted  into  holes  punched  in  the  leather  straps  that  tra- 
verse the  width  of  the  net.  As  all  the  leather  used  is  freshly 
oiled  and  blackened  the  girls  are  soon  begrimed,  faces,  hands 
and  clothing  being  covered.  The  odor  is  unpleasant  and  the  air 
in  the  room  at  one  place  seemed  close  and  bad.  In  spite  of  their 
grimy  hands  and  faces  and  soiled  clothing  the  workers  seemed 
cheerful,  though  taciturn  about  discussing  their  work,  taking 
their  cue  from  the  proprietor  who  objected  to  their  being  inter- 
viewed on  the  ground  that  talking  might  make  them  discon- 
tented. Wages,  according  to  all  that  could  be  learned,  ran  from 
$2.75  to  $6  a  week,  all  work  being  by  the  piece. 

In  the  other  factory,  the  fly  net  makers  worked  in  a  dark, 
badly  lighted  and  poorly  ventilated  room.  At  the  time  of  the 
visit  it  was  full  of  smoke  and  dust,  which  it  was  explained  was 
due  to  a  temporary  defect  in  the  chimneys.  All  the  girls  in  the 
department  vrere  young,  the  older  workers  being  engaged  in 
making  duck  and  fur  coats  and  in  netting  hammocks.  The 
wages  were  small,  even  for  the  last  named  class  of  work,  which 
demands  a  good  deal  of  skill.  From  $5  to  $7  a  week  seemed  to 
be  the  highest  possible  figure,  while  the  younger  wSrkers  fell  far 
l>elow  that  in  earning  capacity. 

FUR  GARMENT   MAKING. 

The  making  of  fur  garments  is  open  to  all  the  objections  that 
can  be  made  against  a  trade  so  sharply  affected  by  seasons,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  holds  out  rewards  for  good  work  that  are 
sufficient  to  induce  a  great  many  girls  to  stru^le  along  to  the 
point  of  being  sq  invaluable  to  the  house  that  they  will  be  re- 
tained the  year  aroimd,  as  are  a  few  of  the  more  fortunate  and 
highly  skilled  workers.  All  the  department  stores  of  any  im- 
portance have  their  fur  garment  making  establishments,  but  in 
addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  of  factories  which  are  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  manufacturer  of  fur  garments.  Some 
of  these  make  a  specialty  of  fine  furs;  others  only  do  coarser 
work,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  heavy,  cheap  fur  coats  worn  by 
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teamsters  and  matormen.  All  the  finer  work  is  done  by  hand, 
and  is  the  better  paid.  The  coarser  work  is  done  on  machines 
specially  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  skins  are  first  neatly 
joined  together,  a  work  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  nicety,  since 
the  seams  must  not  show,  and  then  the  garments  are  cut  and  put 
together.  As  most  of  the  hardest  work  and  the  greatest  rush 
comes  in  simimer,  when  sometimes  the  f  ajctories  are  obliged  to 
work  overtime  to  get  out  their  fall  orders,  the  work  is  likely  to 
become  unpleasant  owing  to  the  odor  in  the  cheaper  furs  and 
the  constant  flying  of  hair,  which  sticks  to  everything.  All 
the  factories  visited,  however,  had  excellent  ventilation  and  the 
workers  did  not  complain  to  any  extent. 

Wages  were  better  than  the  average,  though  it  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  workers  suffer  from  long  periods  of 
enforced  idleness,  ranging  from  two  to  six  months.  Few  of  the 
workers  make  below  $6  a  week  and  some  make  as  high  as  $12. 
The  last  figure  is  somewhat  high,  however,  and  means  working 
at  a  pressure  tliat  could  not  long  be  kept  up.  A  girl  who  can 
make  $7,  $8  or  $9  a  week  throughout  the  season  is  deemed  to  be 
doing  well.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  acquire  anything  like  pro- 
ficiency. 

GLOVE  MAKING. 

Glove  making  in  tliis  state  does  not  offer  a  large  field  of  work 
to  women,  thougli  there  are  several  factories  in  which  gloves  of 
various  grades  are  made.  Some  manufacture  only  the  coarse, 
clumsy  affairs  in  which  the  farmer  protects  his  hands  at  the  com 
husking  season,  but  otliers  manufacture  the  fine  hand  covering 
worn  by  the  society  man.  It  is  in  the  manufacture  of  the  last 
named  sort  that  women  find  both  the  best  wages  and  the  fiercest 
competition,  for  they  are  obliged  to  work  side  by  side  with  men, 
who,  for  one  reason  and  another,  are  usually  able  to  make  the , 
greater  wage. 

In  the  only  factory  of  tlie  sort  visited  conditions  were  o|  the 
best.  The  workrooms  were  clean,  well  lighted,  with  fine  venti- 
lation and  ample  space.  Walls  were  snowy  whit©,  windows  and 
woodwork  were  clean  and  the  whole  place  a  model  of  good  sani- 
tation.    The  workers,  too,  were  of  the  more  intelligent  grade, 
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anxl  many  of  them  had  been  with  the  firm  for  years.  All  the 
work  was  done  on  special  machines  nm  by  steam  power.  Men 
were  employed  to  do  tlie  cutting  and  run  the  heavier  ma- 
chines. The  latter  class  of  operators  were  paid  more  but  were 
required  to  furnish  their  own  machines,  while  the  firm,  as  is  the 
usual  custom,  furnished  those  for  the  rest  of  the  force.  The 
work  was  highly 'subdivided  and  few  of  the  workers  made  a 
glove  entire.  Each  had  a  certain  part  to  do,  the  glove  passing 
along  from  worker  to  worker  until  completed.  A  few  girls, 
however,  made  whole  gloves  of  a  special  sort  and  were  paid  con- 
siderably more  than  the  other  operators  as  greater  skill  was  de- 
manded of  them.  All  the  heavy  seaming  and  the  putting  on  of 
fasteners  were  done  by  the  men. 

The  wages  in  this  place  varied  from  $1  to  $2  a  day.  A  girl 
who  could  not  make  $1  a  day  after  two  or  three  months'  exper- 
ience was  considered  a  poor  worker,  whose  placef  had  better  be 
filled  by  someone  more  capable  of  learning  the  trade.  The  lit- 
tle helpers,  who  ran  errands  and  were  supposed  to  be  learning 
the  business,  were  paid  from  $1.75  to  $3  per  week,  as  they  grew 
more  proficient.  From  $6  to  $8  was  about  the  average  earnings 
of  the  best  w^orkers  among  the  women.  The  men  made  much 
more.  There  was  great  latitude  as  to  hours.  The  operators  usu- 
ally arrived  at  the  factory  at  about  a  quarter  to  eight  and  worked 
until  half  past  five.  In  the  rush  season  rules  were  more  stringent 
and  oj)erators  were  required  to  work  over  time.  The  factory 
closes  down  for  about  three  weeks  out  of  the  year,  two  weeks  in 
July  when  e^'eryone  in  the  place  takes  a  vacation,  and  usually 
from  Christmas  to  New  Years. 

In  the  factories  where  the  cheaper  and  coarser  gloves  were 
made  neither  the  conditions  nor  the  wages  were  so  good.  Wages 
at  one  place  making  husking  gloves  ran  from  $3  to  $8  a  week,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  hours  put  in.  The  wages  were  below 
$1  a  day  on  an  average  and  were  lessened  by  the  lack  of  work. 
Another  place  where  leatht^r  palms  were  put  into  woolen  gloves, 
wages  ran  from  $3  to  $G. 
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GRASS  TWINE  FACTORY. 

A  somewhat  unusual  occupation  for  women  is  the  manufao- 
ture  of  matting  and  bottle  covers  from  grass.  There  is  only  one 
factory  of  the  sort  in  the  state.  It  is  located  on  the  outskirts  of 
one  of  the  Smaller  cities  and  is  at  least  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  the  terminus  .of  the  nearest  street  car  line.  For  all  that  it 
finds  plenty  of  women  eager  to  work  at  its  looms,  since  the  wages 
thoy  can  so  earn  are  rather  above  tlie  average  for  the  town. 

About  135  women  and  girls  in  all  are  employed  at  weaving, 
making  bottle  covers,  sewing  and  inspecting.  The  material  used 
is  marsh  grass  brought  to  the  factory  in  a  raw  state.  It  is  made 
into  twine  and  then  this  twine  is  woven  into  matting  of  really 
remarkable  artistic  merit.  The  refuse  is  used  for  making 
squares  of  woven  grass  that  breweries  use  for  covering  bottles 
intended  for  shipment.  The  air  of  the  room  in  which  the  girls 
who  make  the  covers  work  is  thick  with  dust  and  the  noise  of  the 
machines  is  deafening.  The  girls  wear  big  aprons  and  caps, 
and  are  covered  mth  dust,  which  must  affect  the  lungs  and  eyes. 
The  weavers  Ijave  charge  of  enormous  looms  on  which  the  mat- 
ting is  made.  The  noise  of  the  looms  is  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  machines  making  the  bottle  covers,  but  there  is  less  dust. 
In  botli  departments,  however,  there  is  enough  to  make  breath- 
ing uncomfortable.  The  weaving  is  done  exactly  as  for  doth, 
excopt  that  everything  is  on  a  larger  scale  and  does  not  require 
so  close  attention.  There  are  other  departments  of  the  mill 
where  girls  trim  the  ragged  ends  of  the  matting  strips,  prepara- 
tory to  nmping  it  through  presses  and  sew  on  bindings  and 
fringe,  all  the  sewing  being  done  on  power  machines.  The  quar- 
ters for  the^  latter  class  of  workers  are  by  far  the  most  comfort- 
able in  the  entire  establishment. 

Wages  were  raUier  better  than  the  average,  running  from  60 
cents  to  $1.50  a  day.  Girls  making  bottle  covers  worked  by 
the  piece  aifd  made  from  60  cents  to  $1.50  a  day.  The  last 
figure  was  made  only  by  exceptionally  rapid  workers,  but  many 
made  as  high  as  $1  right  along.  The  weavers  made  fit>m  75 
ce^nts  to  $1.60,  the  average  being  about  $1.25.  When  wages 
fell  below  that,  the  manager  said  he  did  not  consider  his  looms 
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were  being  operated  to  their  best  advantage  and  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  keep  otperators  who  were  not  swifter.  Girl^  in  the  sew- 
ing rooms  wore  paid  $4  a  week,  and  thoso  who  trininjied  the  inat- 
ting  strips  made  CO  cents  a  day.  The  hours  wore  10  and  10 ^/o 
i\  (lay  according  to  the  season.  Tliero  wore  no  S{i,turday  half 
liolidiiys  and  no  vacntioifs  as  the  ])hice  never  shuts  down.  There 
were  no  dressing  rooms  and  j>oor  toilet  facilities.  The  workers 
were  largely  German  and  Polish.  Many  of  them  walked  sev- 
eral miles  every  day  to  their  work.  Tt  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  work  was  oicessivel^*  hard  and  only  the  strongest  girls 
could  stand  it. 

IIOSIEKY  FACTORY. 

Though  a  numlMT  (►f  factories  manufacturing  liosiery  were 
visited  during  the  ])rogress  of  the  investigation,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  include  them  under  the  general  head  of  knitting  and  to 
reserve  this  space  for  a  somewhat  more  detailed  account  of  the 
oondirions  existing  in  a  certain  establishment,  which  make  it 
unique  among  the  rest.  Tlie  establishment  in  question  is  lo- 
cated in  Kenosha  and  it  has  had  under  way  for  some  time  a 
rather  interesling  experinu^nt  in  the  new  ^^factory  altruism."  It 
has  not  l)een  able  to  go  so  far  in  its  reforms  as  has  l>etm  done  else- 
where perha}>s,  ownng  t4>  the  stockholders'  insistence  that  the 
pecuniary  value  of  everA-  ste])  shall  ho  ])roved  by  the  management 
before  another  is  taken,  but  enough  has  l>een  accomplished  to 
justify  calling  attention  to  it.  ., 

The  factory  building  is  a  mmlel  in  itself.  Over  500  girls  are 
employed,  but  there  is  so  much  s])ace  in  the  great  knitting  halls, 
wliich  are  sni<l  to  l)e  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  that  there 
is  no  appearance  of  crowding.  Everything  is  clean  .and  bright^ 
Tliero  are  many  windows  on  every  side  from  Avhich  glimpses  are 
had  of  Avell  kept  la\ms,  trim  shnibberv^  and  gjiy  flower  beds, 
while  within  the  scene  is  quite  as  attractive,  tlie  windows  being 
curtained  with  crisp  white  muslin  curtains,  while  shelves  in  the 
spaces  l)etvveen  hold  blossoming  ]dantv*^.  There  is  no  over-head 
machinery  in  the  knitting  halls,  and  on  the  low  tables  at  which 
the  girls  sit  in  comfortable  high  backed  (*hairs,  |k>T3  of  growing 
palms  and  ferns  are  placed,  a  man  being  employed  ,to  do  noUi- 
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ing  else  but  keep  these  and  the  window  shelves  freshly  stocked 
from  the  conservatory  which  adjoins  the  factory.  The  hard- 
wood floors  are  kept  perfectly  polished,  the  toilet  rooms  are  as 
clean  as  those  in  any  private  house,  being  scrubbed  out  every 
day  and  the  whole  factory  from  end  to  end  is  a  revelation  in 
wliat  can  be  done  to  improve  the  surroundings  of  the  workers. 

Attractive  environment  is  not,  however,  the  only  reform 
which  the  firm  has  in  progress.  In  the  middle  of  the  morning 
and  of  the  afternoon  a  ten  minutes^  recess  is  taken  when  the  ma- 
chinery shuts  down  and  every  one  is  supposed  to  take  some  exer- 
cise to  offset  the  monotony  of  lone:  hours  at  the  machines.  At 
noon  hot  coffee,  with  cream  and  sugar,  is  served  by  a  white- 
cappod  chef,  the  firm  furnishing  all  the  materials  at  a  cost  of 
about  $30  a  month.  Two  weeks^  vacation  is  given  everyone, 
tliough  wages  are  not  paid  during  tliat  time. 

Moreover,  perhaps  best  of  all,  the  scale  of  wages  is  exception- 
ally high.  The  average  for  thirty-six  girls  making  definite 
statements  as  to  their  wages  was  $8.06  a  week,  the  scale  running 
from  $4.80,  for  a  beginner,  to  $13.50.  Girls  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen  wore  making  $7  and  $8  a  week,  and  some  of  the  older 
hands  made  as  high  as  $15.  Workers  said  that  a  girl  who  could 
not  make  over  $1  a  day  after  six  months^  experience  would  never 
be  a  good  knitter.  Beginners  were  started  at  $3  a  week  when 
they  lived  in  iovm,  at  more  if  they  were  obliged  to  pay  board, 
the  firm  assimiing  that  the  girl  when  she  had  mastered  her  trade 
would  make  up  for  tlie  actual  loss  entailed  by  her  poor  work 
when  learning.  Board  in  Kenosha  ran  from  $2.50  to  $3.75. 
Inspectors  made  from  $1.20  to  $1.50  a  day. 
■  The  workers  were  an  interesting  study.  In  going  througb  the 
])hice  there  was  ncme"  of  the  idle  curiosity  usually  displayed, 
and  none  of  the  wliispered  conniionts  and  giggles  that  fre- 
quently follow  a  visitor  through  a  factory  were  heard.  In- 
stead the  girls  merely  glanced  up  from  their  work,  smiled  at 
the  superintendent  who  was  acting  as  guide  and  then  returned 
to  their  duties,  showing  no  furtlior  interest  in  the  incident  In 
appearance  the  workers  seemed  to  be  much  above  the  average 
factory  class,  but  the  su])erintendent  protested  that  this  was 
merely  because  their  self  independence  and  self  respect  had  been 
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developed  by  the  metliods  in  vogue.  He  explained  that  in  a 
measure  all  that  the  firm  did  was  in  its  own  interest,  since  so 
much  expense  necessarily  attaches  to  training  a  girl  to  the  work 
that  once  she  has  become  a  good  knitter  it  l)ehoove3  her  om- 
ployoi*s  to  keep  her.  IT  is  girls  remained  with  him  for  years, 
usually  until  they  married,  and  this  was  proved  to  be  a  fact  by 
the  statements  of  those  filling  out  schedules,  as  the  gneator  pro- 
portion had  been  with  the  firm  for  over  five  years. 

The  firm  now  proposes  to  erect  a  separate  building  for  a 
cliibhonse,  putting  in  a  gymnasium,  baths  and  class  rooms  and 
conducting  classes  in  manual  training,  draughting  and  the  like. 
Heretofore  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant  has  made  it  impossible 
to  spare  any  room  for  such  purposes  and,  moreover,  the  super- 
intendent said  that  he  had  tried  the  experiment  of  getting  the 
workers  to  come  to  the  factory  in  the  evenings  for  classes  and 
clubwork,  but  had  failed,  as  they  did  not  seem  to  care  to  spend 
their  times  of  recreation  in  the  same  place  where  they  passed 
their  working  hours.  Therefore  he  was  urging  the  erection  of  a 
separate  clubhouse  and  hopes  it  will  soon  be  an  accomplished 
fact. 

KNITTING  FACTORIES. 

Under  this  head  are  included  all  but  one  of  those  factories 
visited  in  which  woolen  gloves,  stocking-c^ps,  stockings,  shawls, 
and  knitted  underwear  are  made,  for  though  there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  amount  of  skill  require<l  and  the  wages  paid,  the 
work  itself  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  done  are  much 
alike.  There  are  probably  more  girls  in  knitting  factories  than 
in  any  other  one  line  of  industry  carried  on  within  the  state, 
for  in  addition  to  the  several  large  factories  in  Milwaukee, 
which  employ  nearly  a  thousand  girls  alone,  in  almost  every 
town  of  any  manufacturing  importance  whatever  a  factory  in 
which  knitting  of  some  sort  is  done  may  be  found.  It  is  as  if 
the  knitting  needle,  even  in  its  modem  and  more  complicated 
form  is  still  pre-eminently  the  woman's  tool,  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  indiLstrial  life  have  not  as  yet  wrested  from  her.  Knit- 
ting remains  a  distinctly  feminize  employment,  with  all  the 
drawbacks  and  advantages  tliat  go  with  such. 
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The  knitting  factories  vary  in  size  from  the  one  room  with  a 
dozen  girls  at  work  to  the  large  building  with  a  hundred  or 
more  girls  working  on  each  of  its  several  floors.  Some  of  them 
are  thoroughly  modern  in  equipment,  with  ventilation,  lighting 
and  general  sanitation  as  perfect  as  possible,  while  others  are 
dark,  dingy,  dismal  places  unfit  in  every  way  for  factory  pur- 
poses. In  the  smaller  towns  and  in  the  outskirts  of  Milwaukee, 
where  a  number  of  factories  are  located,  there  is  always  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  but  many  of  the  factories  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  housed  in  buildings  that  are  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  to 
which  they  are  being  put.  In  one  such  factory,  where  250  girls 
are  employed,  thirty  of  tlio  number  were  found  huddled  in  a 
small  gallery  swung  from  the  ceiling  of  the  first  floor  where 
the  sorting  and  packing  were  done.  These  girls  did  the  finish- 
ing on  stockings  and  caps,  working  ten  hours  a  day.  They  com- 
plained a  good  deal  of  headache,  which  they  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  air,  for  though  there  were  plenty  of  windows,  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  them  open  without  subjecting  the  girls  who  sat 
nearest  to  a  draught  The  height  of  the  gallery  was  nine  feet, 
which  made  it  come  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  for  all  that 
the  air  was  bad.  T\vo  himdix^d  girls  worked  in  the  knitting 
hall,  which  was  crowded  and  close,  and  twenty  were  employed 
in  packing.  Tlio  diseasing  room  was  another  gallery,  so  small 
that  the  workers  had  to  await  their  turn  at  changing  their  cloth- 
ing, while  the  closets  were  in  bad  condition.  Those  on  the  first 
floor  were  placed  next  to  that  used  by  the  men  and  were 
not  screened  off  in  any  way.  In  another  factory  employ- 
ing 500  girls  there  was  complaint  of  inadequate  dressing  rooms, 
but  moml>ers  of  the  firm  announced  tliat  an  addition  was  shortly 
to  1)0  made  to  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  girls 
lx>tter  quarters.  Against  a  third  concern,  employing  300  girls, 
the  same  complaint  of  over-crowding  was  made,  the  machines 
being  placed  too  close  together  and  all  the  spare  space,  even  in 
the  knitting  hall,  being  taken  up  with  stock.  These  were  among 
the  worst  factories.  There  were  others  in  which  the  dressing 
rooms  were  commodious,  and  tlie  light  and  air  good.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  knitting  factories  suffer  in  comparison  with 
other  places  in  which  women  are  employed,  the  ovei:-crawding 
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which  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  of  them  being  one  of  their 
worst  features. 

Whatever  the  particular  output  of  the  factory,  the  process  of 
manufacture  was  similar  in  all.  Stockings  and  stocking  caps 
were  made  on  circular  machines,  so  easy  of  operation  that  usu- 
ally a  girl  looked  after  two  or  three  at  a  time.  Gloves  and  un- 
derwear, demanding  modifications  of  shape,  were  made  on 
machines,  controlled  by  a  lever  but  operated  by  steam,  hy- 
draulic or  electric  power.  In  one  case,  however,  a  factory 
making  a  special  feature  of  its  "hand-knit''  underwear,  required 
its  best  grade  of  goods  to  be  made  on  hand  machines,  for  which 
no  power  but  that  comiiig  from  the  girls'  arms  as  they  pushed 
the  levers  back  and  forth,  was  furnished.  Moreover,  the  hand 
workers  were  for  the  most  part  unable  to  sit  down  to  their  work, 
though  somie  of  the  more  experienced  girls  declared  that  if  they 
had  high  stools  they  could  nse  them  a  great  deal  when  their  work 
had  reached  certain  stages  where  it  was  not  necessary  to  give 
each  row  of  stitches  particular  and  separate  attention. 

The  question  of  seats  in  these  factories  is  an  important  one. 
Some  of  the  factories  furnished  chairs  to  their  operatives,  others 
only  small  wooden  stools  without  backs,  and  one  required  the 
workers  to  stand  all  day.  In  this  particular  place  the  owner 
declared  that  his  machines  were  of  such  a  kind  that  they  could 
not  be  operated  from  seats,  and  he  insisted,  moreover,  that  it 
was  less  harmful  for  girls  to  stand  all  day  than  to  do  their  work 
seated.  The  girls  did  not  agree  with  him,  but  were  chary  of 
expressing  positive  opinions,  apparently  being  afraid  of  losing 
their  places.  Except  for  the  noon  hour  when,  as  many  as  conld 
found  resting  places  on  the  few  benches  in  the  place  or  on  the 
low  wooden  boxes  in  which  they  kept  their  hmch  baskets,  the 
girls  stood  at  their  machines  ten  hours  a  day.  When  they  grew 
too  weary  to  bear  it  any  longer  they  dropped  on  the  floor  be- 
side their  machines  and  snatched  a  few  moments  of  rest  while 
their  neighbors  kept  a  sharp  eye  out  for  the  foreman  that  they 
might  give  notice  when  he  approached.  Girls  who  had  worked 
in  this  factory  but  had  left  it  to  engage  in  other  employment  at 
which  they  were  foxmd  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  talked 
46 
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fnaely  of  the  wearing^  effects  of  their  former  work,  saying  that 
it  was  impossible  to  describe  the  fatigue  that  came  from  ten 
hours  of  constant  standing  in  front  of  a  machine,  especially 
when  to  this  is  added  the  exertion  of  pushing  a  heavy  lever  back 
and  forth,  as  is  necessary  in  certain  parts  of  knitting.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  girls  was  so  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  members  of  the 
firm  that  the  latter  were  at  length  compelled,  through  the  effort^ 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  to  put  in  a  sufficient  number  of  seats. 
At  a  factory  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns  where  stocking-caps 
were  a  special  feature  of  the  output,  few  of  the  girls  sat  at  their 
work  as  they  were  obliged  to  attend  to  two  machines.  There 
were,  however,  benches  near  by  on  Avhich  the  girls  could  rest 
whenever  it  was  possible,  and  at  the  larger  machines  on  which 
shawls  were  made  all  the  girls  had  chairs.  It  would  seem  only 
humane  that  these  factories  should  put  in  not  merely  stools,  but 
chairs  with  backs  to  relieve  the  fatigue  that  comes  from  ten 
hours  of  constant  sitting  at  a  machine.  The  fact  that  very  few 
of  such  workers  are  free  from  spinal  curvature  in  more  or  less 
pronounced  form  is  an  argument  for  better  seating  facilities. 
In  all  the  factories  where  only  stools  are  provided  for  the 
workers,  girls  were  found  working  in  the  crouched  position  that 
inevitably  results  in  bent  backs. 

The  hours  in  the  knitting  factories  were  almost  without  ex- 
ception ten  a  day.  A  few  gave  Saturdav  half  holidays.  One 
required  night  work  from  part  of  the  force,  but  it  was  efxplained 
that  this  was  not  compulsory  and  was  rewarded  with  extra  pay. 
In  one  large  glove  factory,  when  the  piece  system  was  entirely 
followed,  the  girls  practically  kept  their  own  hours.  The  pro- 
prietor of  this  particular  factory  seemed  to  have  no  objection  to 
the  plan,  a  point  of  view  which  was  not  shared  by  many  of  his 
brother  manufacturers,  whose  greatest  complaint  was  the  lack 
of  punctuality  among  the  workers.  In  many  factories,  even 
where  all  the  work  was  paid  by  the  piece,  strict  discipline  pre- 
vailed and  the  operatives  were  obliged  to  be  at  their  machines 
at  a  certain  hour  and  were  not  allowed  to  leave  them  until  a  cer- 
tain set  time.  In  several  of  the  factories  a  Saturdsiy  half  holi- 
day was  allowed  in  summer,  but  the  girls  were  compelled  to 
make  up  their  full  quota  of  sixty  hours  by  working  half  an  hour 
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extra  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  In  one  factory  only  those 
workers  who  turned  out  a  certain  amount  of  work  were  allowed 
to  take  Saturday  afternoons  off. 

Vacations  with  pay  were  unknown,  and  comparatively  few  of 
the  workers  allowe<l  themselves  the  luxury  of  days  of  idleness. 
In  factories  which  had  slack  seasons  it  was  possible  for  the  oper- 
ators to  have  periods  of  rest,  but  where,  as  was  the  case  in  many 
factories^  work  was  steady  tliroughout  the  year,  to  take  a  vaca- 
tion was  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  one's  machine.  One  fore- 
woman who  had  l>een  %\t>rkinp  for  eighteen  years  had  never  had 
a  vac^ition  in  all  that  time.  Once  she  had  been  ill  and  stayed 
at  home  two  weeks,  but  she  had  never  taken  a  day  off  on  any 
other  ocx^asion.  In  all  that  time  she  had  never  been  outside  the 
limits  of  the  city. 

Knitting,  especially  in  the  finer  grades,  requires  the  closest 
attention  and  the  exercise  of  considerable  skill.  Girls  making 
fancy  woolen  gloves  frequently  had  to  follow  the  most  intricate 
patterns  and  were  constantly  obliged  to  keep  track  of  the  num- 
ber of  stitches  taken.  They  said,  however,  that  it  was  always 
milch  more  interesting  to  make  the  intricate  pattern  and  to  work 
in  several  colors  than  to  fashion  j>lain  dark  gloves,  the  making 
of  which  was  monotonous.  In  the  underwear  factories  the 
greatest  care  had  to  be  taken  in  fashioning  the  gannents  after 
the  models  furnished.  A  great  deal  of  the  knitting  done  in 
factories,  however,  is  purely  mechanical,  the  machine  doing 
all  the  work,  even  stopping  automatically  when  it  is  completed. 

Wages  varieil  greatly.  For  the  thirty-six  who  made  definite 
report  as  to  their  earnings,  the  average  was  $4.30  a  week,  the 
scale  nmning  from  $1.75  to  $14  a  week,  the  last  named  figure 
l)eing  the  salary  paid  an  exi)erienced  forewoman.  The  per- 
sonal notes  taken  in  the  course  of  visits  to  the  various  places  are 
more  interesting.  In  a  glove  factorv  the  usual  wage  was  $6 
or  $7  a  week.  By  working  hard  the  girls  said  they  could  make 
as  high  as  $8  and  $0,  but  the  strain  was  too  great  to  keep  up. 
At  this  factory  the  older  workers  said  the  scale  which  had  gone 
down  during  the  hard  times,  had  never  regained  its  former  fig- 
ures, so  that  it  was  impossible  for  even  the  l)est  workers  to  make 
as  much  as  they  had  in  former  years.     In  a  large  knitting  con- 
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cem  which  spins  its  own  wool,  the  carders^  spinners  and  spoolers 
made  from  $1.50  to  $4  a  week.  Girls  who  had  worked  for  three 
and  four  years  were  not  making  over  $3.50  a  week.  For  knit- 
ters the  scale  ran  from  $1.50  to  $7  a  week,  with  the  average 
earning  at  about  $4.  Stocking  finishers  made  about  $2.50  or 
$3  a  week.  On  one  whole  floor  in  another  factory,  it  was 
stated  that  not  a  girl  was  making  over  $3.75  a  week,  but  the 
work,  it  is  true,  was  of  the  kind  requiring  a  Mnall  amount  of 
skill.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  girls  in  most  knitting  factories  make  less  than  $1  a  day,  and 
only  the  exceptional  workers  get  above  that  figure.  This  is  not 
true,  however,  of  the  factories  where  knitted  underwear  was 
made  and  where  the  wage  scale  was  higher.  By  hard  work 
girls  in  those  places  could  make  from  $8  to  $12  a  week.  Few 
of  them  did,  however.  In  one  factory,  a  story  was  told  of  a 
phenomenal  worker  who  made  from  $18  to  $27  a  week  for  sev- 
eral years  and  then  broke  down  in  health.  The  makers  of 
hand  knit  underwear  made  about  $7.50  a  week  when  work  was 
steady,  but  lost  much  time  from  slack  business  and  break-downs 
of  machinery.  Some  days,  one  of  the  most  expert  workers  as- 
ertcd,  it  was  hard  to  make  as  much  as  50  cents.  Girls  operat- 
iilg  two  and  three  stocking-cap  machines  and  those  making 
shawls  made  from  $4.50  to  $6  a  week.  Girls  who  sewed  bor- 
ders on  shawls  made  $1  or  $1.50  a  day. 

Employers  denied  that  the  scale  of  wages  had  fallen.  They 
admitted  that  such  seemed  to  be  the  case,  but  the  fact  was  that 
with  improved  machinery  more  could  be  turned  out  in  a  given 
time  than  formerly.  Gloves  which  fifteen  years  ago  brought 
the  knitters  $1  a  dozen  were  now  made  for  35  cents,  but  the 
total  earning  for  making  them  is  as  much  as  ever  owing  to  the 
larger  capacity  of  the  machine. 

In  many  of  the  factories  systems  of  fines  were  in  vogue. 
Girls  were  obliged  to  pay  for  broken  needles  and  poor  work. 
Needles  were  charged  up  at  a  cent  apiece  and  frequently,  ow- 
ing to  defective  machines,  so  many  were  broken  in  the  course 
of  a  day  that  even  at  this  small  figure  they  made  a  sad  hole  in 
the  slender  wages.  Tardiness  in  arriving  at  work  was  punished 
by  "docking."     One  factory,  in  its  posted  rules,  announced  a 
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fine  of  ten  cents  for  tardiness  and  also  the  detention  of  the  first 
month's  wages 'of  any  beginner  who  did  not  remain  the  month 
through.  This  was  excused  on  the  ground  that  a  beginner  al- 
ways spoiled  more  work  than  her  wages  came  to  and  there  was 
no  profit  in  her  services  until  she  had  gained  more  experience. 

LAOE  PAPER  FACTOEY. 

About  forty  girls  in  Milwaukee  work  in  a  lace  paper  factory, 
which  ships  its  wares  all  over  the  country.  The  girls  do  fold- 
ing, coimting  and  packing  and  also  feed  the  machines  on  which 
the  paper  is  perforated  in  various  designs.  All  of  the  work  is 
light  and  most  of  it  is  done  seated,  only  the  machine  girls 
standing.  The  manager,  however,  in  order  to  relieve  these  ar- 
ranges the  woric  so  that  the  girls  change  off  at  stated  intervals 
and  none  is  on  her  feet  all  day.  The  place  was  light  and  sani- 
tary. The  hours  are  from  7  to  12  and  from  12 :30  to  5,  with 
Saturday  half  holidays  in  summer,  earned,  however,  by  work- 
ing an  extra  half  hour  on  other  days  of  the  week.  Wages  run 
from  $2.70  to  $4.50  a  week,  the  average  for  twenty-four 
workers  being  $3.40.  Almost  no  skill  is  required.  Artisans 
for  making  dies  are  employed,  but  girls  never  do  that  sort  of 
work,  and  only  boys  are  received  as  apprentices. 

LYE    WORKS. 

The  making  of  lye  is  not  an  extensive  industry  in  Milwaukee, 
but  it  was  included  in  this  investigation  because  it  gives  pecu- 
liar employment  to  a  limited  number  of  young  girls.  In  the 
establishment  visited  fourteen  girls  were  wiping  and  labeling 
cans  of  lye  as  they  came  from  the  machines  where  they  were 
filled.  The  most  striking  thing  about  the  place  was  the  air 
which  was  so  strongly  impregnated  with  the  fumes  arising  from 
the  lye  that  the  first  breath  irritated  the  throat  and  left  the  visi- 
tor gasping  and  coughing  and  with  watery  eyes,  as  if  strong 
ammonia  had  been  suddenly  inhaled.  The  workers,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  be  suffering  from  it.  They  said  that  one  soon 
grew  accustomed  to  the  air,  though  one  girl  naively  remarked 
that  it  was  "always  worse  on  Monday  morning  when  the  girls 
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had  been  breathing  another  kind  of  air  over  Sunday."  It  ap- 
parently did  not  affect  their  general  health,  and  probably  the 
building,  though  it  was  unfitted  for  factory  work,  was  not  nn- 
healtlif ul,  the  lye  keeping  everything  clean  without  much  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  managers. 

All  the  girls  wore  strips  of  rags  tied  about  their  hands  to  pro- 
tect them  from  contact  with  the  lye  that  clung  to  the  cans,  but 
in  spite  of  such  precautions  many  of  them  had  sore  fingers  and 
one  displayed  sc^rs  on  her  arm  which  had  come  from  being 
l>adly  burned  with  the  stuff.  Their  work  was  to  wipe  the  cans 
free  from  lye,  paste  on  labels  and  pack  the  cans  in  boxes.  On 
the  third  floor  two  girls  were  engaged  in  even  more  disagreeable 
work  and  were  breathing  air  still  heavier  with  lye  fumes  than 
that  on  the  second  floor.  Three  men,  their  heads  well  pro* 
tected,  filled  and  soldered  the  cans.  One  girl  hooded  and 
gloved  placed  the  cans  in  a  revolving  brush  arrangement  by 
which  they  wore  wiped  fairly  clean.  The  other  girl  caught  them 
as  they  came  out  and  put  them  in  boxes  to  be  sent  to  the  floor 
below  to  be  wiped  a  second  time  and  labeled  and  packed.  It 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  breathe  in  the  air  on  this  floor,  but 
the  workers  had  apparently  grown  accustomed  to  it  At  noon, 
talking  with  the  girls,  they  expressed  themselves  as  dissatisfied 
with  thedr  work,  but;  said  it  paid  as  well  as  anything  and  was 
to  be  preferred  to  housework,  which  some  of  thean.  had  tried. 
One  girl  who  was  getting  $3  for  wiping  cans  had  only  received 
$1.50  in  a  knitting  fai*tor\^  and  had  given  it  up  on  that  acwmnt. 
Another  girl  had  Ixh^i  in  domestic  sen'ice  on  a  wage  of  $1.50  a 
week  and  had  talvcn  the  ly(*  works  in  preference. 

The  wages  were  from  $8  to  $4  a  week.  The  hours  froni  7  to 
5 :30,  with  half  an  hour  at  noon,  no  Saturday  half  holidays  and 
no  vacations,  as  there  is  little  slack  time.  The  girls  eat  in  the 
workr(M)ms.  There  are  no  dressing  rooms  and  only  a  single 
closet,  wliich  is  place<l  conspicuously  in  the  workroom.  The  lav- 
atory is  nuMvly  a  sink  by  the  side  of  the  closet.  Kone  of  the  girls 
wen^  scatcnl  at  their  work,  llie  foreman  was  asked  if  he  per- 
mitterl  tlie  girls  tx)  sit  down  and  he  replied  that  there  were  plenty 
of  1k)X(^  alK>ut,  wliich  tliey  might  use  if  they  wished.  He  never 
tritnl  to  stop  them  from  sitting  down,  and  he  appealed  to  the  girls 
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to  know  if  lie  Lad,  asking  if  they  would  rather  sit  than  stand. 
As  might  be  expected,  they  promptly  said  **No." 

MATCH  FACTORY. 

Girls  in  match  factories  are  employed  at  feeding  machines 
and  packing  matches,  the  work  being  light  and  fairly  well  paid. 
In  the  establishment  visited  tlie?re  were  110  girls  at  work  and  the 
conditions,  except  for  the  aH-jx^rvading  odor  of  phosphorus  and 
the  ever-attendant  danger  of  disease  which  threatens  every 
worker  in  a  match  factory,  were  far  above  the  average.  Not  only 
were  ventilation  and  sanitation  as  perfect  as  possibly  under  the 
circumstances,  but  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  has  come  to 
be  known  as  'factory  altruism,'  probably  reaches  its  highest 
point  for  Wisconsin  in  this  place.  Necrosis  is  the  grim  terror 
that  stalks  at  the  side  of  everyone  who  passe3  nmoh  of  his  time 
in  a  match  factory,  aad  the  greatest  precaution  must  be  taken 
constantly  to  prevent  the  disease  getting  a  foothold.  In  the  f ao- 
tory  under  consideration  these  precautions  have  taken  on  a  most 
interesting  phase  and  besides  working  successfully  so  far  as  ward- 
ing off  the  disease  it^lf,  afford  an  opportunity  for  studying  the 
effects  and  benefits  of  certain  reforms  so  far  but  sparingly  fol- 
lowed in  Wisconsin  factories.  Necrosis  is  a  disease  of  the  bone 
and  usually  finds  lodgement  tlirough  a  decayed  tootli.  Once  it 
gets  a  start  it  is  almost  impossible  to  check  it,  and  the  victim's 
jawbone  is  fairly  eaten  away.  The  chief  safeguard  against  the 
disease  is  a  perfect  condition  of  the  teeth  and  general  bodily 
cleanliness,  and  it  is  toward  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends 
for  their  people  that  the  factory  is  working.  The  company  em- 
ploys a  dentist  who  looks  after  the  teeth  of  every  worker  at 
stated  intervals  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  work  who  refuses  to 
comply  with  the  dentist's  orders.  Baths  have  been  put  in  for 
both  men  and  women,  but  are  not  efxtensively  patronized.  The 
men  use  them  on  Saturday  afternoons  when  the  factory  closes 
down  at  three  o'clock,  but  the  girls  do  not  use  thejn  at  all.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  al)out  the  factory  are  the  lunch  rooms  that 
have  -been  fitted  up  and  the  luncheons  that  are  served  free  by  the 
finn  every  day.  It  has  l)een  provcnl  that  a  great  deal  of  necrosis 
starts  from  food  contaminated  either  by  exposure  to  air  impre^ 
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nated  with,  phosphorus  fumes  or  by  hands  or  clothing  that  have 
come  into  contact  with  the  phosphorus.  To  lessen  danger  from 
this  source,  the  company  has  fitted  up  dressing  rooms  and  lunch- 
rooms for  both  sexes  in  a  building  separate  from  the  main  fac- 
tory and  has  issued  strict  orders  prohibiting  any  worker  from 
carrying  his  lunch  box  or  dinner  pail  into. the  worknxmi.  In- 
stead he  is  supposed  to  leave  it  with  his  street  clothing  in  a 
ventilated  locker  reserved  for  his  individual  use.  Ample  lav- 
atory facilities  are  provided  and  etery  worker  is  supposed  to  sit 
down  to  his  lunch  with  perfectly  clean  face  and  hands.  He  is 
then  served  with  hot  soup  and  coffee  of  excellent  quality,  which 
added  to  what  he  has  brought  with  him,  makes  a  really  substan- 
tial meal.  It  costs  about  $1,500  a  year  to  supply  the  250  ^n- 
ployes  with  the  soup  and  coffee,  but  the  firm  believes  that  it  is 
money  well  expended.  The  girls'  lunch  room  is  extremely  at- 
tractive. The  windows  are  curtained,  the  walls  are  kept  freshly 
kalsomined  and  the  tables  and  chairs  are  well  polished.  The 
firm  also  started  a  reading  room  and  circulating  library,  but  did 
not  have  much  success  with  either,  though  the  girls  caiTied  home 
the  fashion  magazines  when  they  had  gowns  in  process  of  manu- 
factura 

Disagreeable  as  is  the  odor  of  the  phosphorus  the  workrooms 
were  more  pleasant  than  in  many  factories.  The  girls  sat  at 
high  platforms,  part  of  them  feeding  small  blocks  of  wood  to  a 
machine  which  split  and  dipped  the  matches,  the  others  packing 
^lie  matches  in  boxes  as  they  came  out.  Another  squad  of  girls 
operated  box-making  machines,  and  some  did  up  bundles  of 
matches  ready  for  shipment.  All  the!  girls,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bundlers,  sat  at  their  work  in  high-backed,  tiltJng  chairs. 
"No  heavy  exertion  was  required  whatever. 

Wages  ran  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  a  day.  Girls  were  started 
at  50  cents  and  were  put  in  the  "coops,"  as  the  places  from  which 
the  machines  were  fed  are  called.  Packers  made  from  $1  to 
$1.25  a  day,  and  box  makers  90  cents.  The  average  seemed  to 
ho  al)out  $1  for  the  older  workers.  The  hours  were  from  7  to  6, 
vnth  half  an  hour  at  noon  and  only  seven  hours  on  Saturday.  At 
Christmas  every  girl  gets  50  cents  from  the  company,  and  if  she 
is  the  support  of  her  family,  a  turkey  besides.     The  forewomen 
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who  had  been  with  the  company  thirty  years,  said  that  wages- 
and  opportunities  for  work  had  steadily  decreased  in  the  busi- 
ness, as  new  and  improved  machinery  had  been  put  in.  Work 
that  twenty  years  ago  would  have  taken  ten  girls  to  do  could  now 
be  done  by  a  single  machine  operated  by  one  girl,  who  received 
only  80  cents  for  her  services,  while  the  ten  might  have  made  $1 
apiece.  She  did  not  think  match  making  so  very  dangerous. 
Looking  back  over  her  experience  in  the  factory  she  could  recall 
only  one  death  among  the  girls  and  that  was  caused  by  typhoid 
fever.  There  were  occasional  cases  of  necrosis,  but  at  the  time 
ot  the  investigation  only  one  woman  was  so  affected. 

miners'  soles  and  leathee  factoey. 

The  single  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  state  gives  employment 
to  about  500  girls,  most  of  whom  are  Poles  of  the  more  ignorant 
type.  The  work  consists  of  making  leather  soles  and  heels  from 
scraps  gathered  at  the  tanneries  in  the  neighborhood.  All  of  the 
work  is  done  by  hand,  the  girls  working  at  long  tables  with  no 
other  implements  than  a  pot  of  paste  and  a  pile  of  leather  scraps. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  to  paste  the  scraps  in  smooth  layers  on 
pieces  of  leather,  the  slabs  so  made  being  then  placed  in  a  press 
to  make  them  still  more  compact  Each  girl  has  her  directions 
to  make  a  slab  of  a  certain  thickness,  for  a  sole  or  heel,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  all  that  she  is  concerned  with  is  to  get  as 
many  layers  in  place  as  are  necessary.  It  takes  about  a  day  to 
learn  the  busings,  and  after  that  there  is  no  great  expenditure 
of  mental  energy.  The  bodily  fatigue  must  be  considerable,  how- 
ever, as  most  of  the  work  is  done  standing.  The  girls  were 
smeared  with  paste,  but  the  company  has  provided  far  more 
comfortable  and  capacious  dressing  rooms  than  are  usually 
found  in  factories,  a  trough  with  running  water  being  supplied 
for  them  to  wash  in,  while  there  were  separate  lockers  for  their 
street  clothing. 

The  work,  being  so  purely  mechanical  and  calling  for  the 
exercise  of  so  small  an  amount  of  skill,  was  naturally  not  partic- 
ularly well  paid.  Beginners  were  started  at  $2.25,  were  soo» 
advanced  to  $3,  and  later  could  make  $3.75  or  $4  a  week,  rarely 
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luore.    A  few  rapid  workers  sometimes  made  $6,  but  this  was 
rara 

The  manager  said  that  ho  experienced  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting German  and  Polish  girls  to  work  together.  Almost  all  the 
workers  were  Polish,  and  Germans,  even  when  induced  to  come 
in  to  fill  vacant  places,  rarely  remained  long.  H^  was  fresh 
from  the  branch  factory  in  the  east  where  negi'oes  and  whites, 
Irish  and  Germans  worked  peaceably  side  by  sid6  and  the  na- 
tional antagonism  of  the  two  races  furnishing  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  imskilled  lalwr  in  Milwaukee  seemed  to  peii)lex  him. 

PAINT  FACTORY. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  establishment  in  question 
was  the  unusual  comforts  that  the  firm  has  provided  for  its  work- 
ers. About  forty  girls,  mostly  of  the  young,  unskilled  class,  are 
employed  at  laln^ling  cans,  preparing  color  cards,  printing  labels, 
stamping,  etx*.,  all  the  work  being  simple  and  easily, mastered. 
Chving  to  the  removal  of  a  part  of  tlie  business  to  another  quarter 
of  the  city  the  firm  has  recently  come  into  possession  of  some 
spare  room,  and  instead  of  using  it  for  factory  purposes  has 
fitted  it  up  for  its  work  people.  Half  of  it  is  given  over  to  the 
men  employes  as  a  smoking,  game  and  lunch  room,  and  tlie 
other  half  belongs  to  the  girls  and  has  been  furnished  in  a  most 
attractive  fashion.  Tlie  rooms  were  formerly  use4  for  office  pur- 
poses and  the  woodwork,  floors  and  walls  are  consequently  of 
better  material  and  are  more  handsomely  finished  than  they  oth- 
en\nse  might  have  been.  The  girls'  room  faces  on  the  street 
and  is  flooded  with  sunshine.  At  one  end  are  square  oak  tables, 
with  polished  tops  and  little  pots  of  growing  ferns  in  the  center. 
At  these  the  girls  eat  their  luncheons.  Divided  from  this  end 
of  the  room  by  gay  Japanese  screens  is  the  rest  room,  with 
couches,  rocking  chairs,  heaped  up  with  pillows,  a  table  for 
games  and  another  for  magazines  and  l)ooks,  which  are  abund- 
antly furnished.  Adjoining  is  a  neat  toilet  room  and  opposite 
this  is  a  tiny  kitchen,  fitted  u]>  with  gas  stove  and  a  diina  closet. 
Here  the  girls  i)repare  simple  luncheons,  making  coffee  an,d  tea, 
boiling  eggs  and  even  cooking  meat.     One  girl  is  detailed  to  go 
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down  half  an  hour  Ix^fore  tlio  noon  whistle  blows  and  get  things 
ready  for  tho  rest.  Tlio  firm  tried  to  serve  coffee  at  a  cent  a 
cup,  believing  that  it  was  wiser  to  ask  a  nominal  sum  than  to 
furnish  it  free  of  charge,  but  the  parents  of  some  of  the  girls 
objected  to  their  s|x»nding  any  of  their  wages  in  such  a  way  and 
the  scheme  fell  through.  Tinder  the  arrangement  in  vogue  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  those  who  wished  to  supplement  their  cold 
luncheons  c(mtributed  their  quota  of  the  ex{)en8e  involved.  The 
girls  were  most  enthusiastic  alxmt  their  lunch  room.  All  of  them 
had  worked  in  other  factories,  and  their  comparisons  were  inter- 
esting. They  all  seemed  to  feel  a  spirit  of  proprietorship  in  the 
r4x>ms  and  took  the  grt^atest  care  of  them.  A  member  of  the  firm 
said  that  shortly  after  the  place  was  opened  he  came  down  one 
Sunday  morning  to  find  two  girls  on  their  hands  and  knees 
scrubbing  the  floor.  lie  promptly  hired  an  extra  scrubwoman, 
but  said  the  incident  provcnl  lx)tt<*r  than  anything  else  the  inter- 
est the  girls  take  in  the  comforts  provided  for  them. 

The  hours  are  from  7  to  6,  with  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at 
noon,  Saturday* half  holidays  through  July  and  August  and  two 
hours  off  on  Saturday  aftern(x>ns  for  the  re«t  of  the  year.  Wages 
ran  from  $3  to  $7,  the  average  for  thirty  making  reports  being 
$3.G8.  Girls  are  not  started  at  less  than  $3.  In  the  color  card 
room  the  girls  are  j)aid  from  $3  to  $3.75.  The  girls  who  label 
cans  get  about  the  same.  The  work  used  to  be  considered 
dangerous  owing  to  the  risk  of  white  lead  poisoning,  but  the 
risk  lias  l)een  so  greatly  reduced  of  late  years  that  there  is 
seldom  a  case  of  illness  traceable  to  the  work. 

Another  noticeable  thing  alnnit  the  factory  was  tlic  way  in 
which  the  girls  were  ke^j>t  from  association  with  the  men.  Both 
at  the  noon  hour  and  while  at  their  work  the  sexes  were  kept 
apart. 

I'APKR  BAG   FACTORY. 

Tn  the  paper  bag  fact<^ri(»s  the  girls  havi*  light  and  monotonous 
work  to  do,  for  whi(*h,  as  crjuipanH^l  to  the*  average  of  fa(»torv 
lalH>r,  they  are  well  paid.  Tlu^  bags  are  made  on  machines  oper- 
ated by  men,  the  girls  merely  taking  the  bags  as  they  conn*  out 
and  tying  them  in  bundles.    Even  the  counting  is  done  automat- 
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ically  by  the  machine.  A  few  girls  are  employed  as  inspectors, 
and  are  better  paid,  but  have  harder  work.  The  girls  at  the 
machines  stand  or  sit,  as  they  choose,  tall  stools  being  provided 
for  every  worker.  The  factory  visited,  which  is  in  the  paper 
mill  district  and  so  more  or  less  affected  by  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  that  larger  industry,  is  large,  well  ventilated  with  good 
light  and  fair  sanitation.  Ample  dressing  roolms  are  provided. 
The  hours  were  from  7  to  6  with  an  hour  at  noon,  and  an  hour 
less  on  Saturday  afternoon.  A  few  girls  are  kept  on  a  night 
force  and  are  paid  eight  cents  an  hour,  usually  putting  in 
^velve  hours  a  night,  but  not  working  on  Saturday  night  The 
wages  for  the  day  machine  girls  are  80  cents  a  day.  The  inspect- 
ors get  $1.25. 

PAPER  MACHE   FACTOEY. 

The  making  of  artistic  and  commercial  papier  mache  figures 
is  a  Milwaukee  industry  giving  employment  to  about  100  girls 
in  the  busy  season,  though  as  trade  falls  off  after  Christmas 
that  number  is  reduced  to  thirty  or  less.  The  work  done  by  the 
girls  is  of  two  sorts.  Some  of  them  fill  the  plaster  of  paris  molds 
with  moist  paper  and  paste  and  others  tint  the  completed  figures 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  artist  in  charge.  The  filling  of 
the  molds  is  unpleasant  but  not  hard  work.  A  certain  amount  of 
skill  is  required  to  put  in  the  bits  of  moist  paper,  so  that  every 
line  and  curve  of  the  mold  shall  be  preserved,  but  the  workers 
speedily  acquire  that  and  manage  to  turn  out  a  large  number  of 
molds  in  a  day.  Xaturally  they  get  themselves  covered  with 
paste  in  doing  so,  but  the  firm  provides  dressing  rooms  and  all 
the  workers  keep  working  gowns  at  the  factory.  The  girls  who 
tint  the  figures  have  nicer  work  but  it  is  little  less  mechanical 
than  making  molds,  as  they  are  obliged  to  follow  cl6sely  the 
model  made  by  the  artist  who  does  all  the  designing. 

A  somewhat  unusual  feature  of  this  factory  is  the  matron 
whom  the  firm  employs  to  look  after  the  girls,  most  of  whom  are 
little  more  than  children.  A  room  on  an  upper  floor  has  bpen  set 
aside  for  dressing  rooms  and  lunch  rooms  and  the  matron  is  in 
charge  of  them.  She  is  supposed  not  only  to  be  with  the  girls 
in  the  factory  but  to  act  as  a  friend  to  them  out  of  working 
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hours,  visiting  them  at  their  homes  when  they  are  sick  or  in 
trouble.  The  firm  has  not  been  financially  able  to  carry  its 
philanthropic  endeavors  so  far  as  its  members  wish  and  the 
lunch  room  is  only  a  bare,  though  clean  place.  Half  an  hour  is 
given  at  noon  and  ten  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  with  Saturday  afternoons  from  half  after  four  on. 
There  are  no  vacations  with  pay,  but  when  a  deserving  girl  needs 
rest  the  firm  sees  to  it  that  she  gets  it  without  expense  to  her. 
The  friendliest  relations  seemed  to  exist  between  employers  and 
employes,  making  the  place  an  interesting  study,  as  it  showed 
how  much  can  be  done  without  the  expenditure  of  much  money. 

Wages  were  not  high.  They  ran  from  $2.50  to  $5.  Some  of 
the  girls  have  been  with  the  firm  ten  years  but  the  greater  nmn- 
ber  were  beginners,  who  as  they  grew  older  would  probably  seek 
more  lucrative  employment.  For  thirty-two  making  definite  re- 
turns on  wages  the  average  was  $3.41,  the  scale  running  from 
$5,  which  one  worker  received,  to  $2.25,  which  was  the  lowest 
wage  paid. 

PAPER   MILLS. 

The  great  paper  mills  of  the  Fox  river  valley,  which  employ 
hundreds  of  girls,  offer  an  unusually  interesting  field  for  an 
investigation  of  the  present  sort.  This  is  due,  in  large  meas- 
ure, to  certain  peculiar  conditions,  existing  both  Avithin  and 
without  the  mills,  and  affecting  the  workers'  social  as  well  as 
business  life.  What  follows,  it  must  Ix^  understood,  is  based  on 
a  survey  of  the  situation  as  a  whole,  and  though  a  thorough  and 
detailed  investigation  was  made,  no  one  community  or  establish- 
ment is  specially  referre<l  to  in  the  report.  It  has  seemed  wise, 
however,  because  of  the  somewhat  successful  organization  of  the 
workers  and  because  of  the  social  differentiation  in  question  to 
go  more  into  details  than  has  been  thought  necessary  to  do  with 
many  other  kinds  of  work  in  which  women  are  engaged. 

The  mills  are  located  in  the  smaller  cities  and  are  usually  in 
groups  of  one  or  more,  so  that  there  is  to  he  found  in  these 
communities  a  well  defined  class  of  paper  mill  workers,  who 
are  again  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  betwefm  wliom  a  social 
gulf  seems  to  be  tacitly  fixed,  the  girls  in  the  finishing  rooms 
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having  nothing  to  do  with  the  girls  in  the  rag  room,  who,  how- 
ever, often  have  the«  advantage  of  the  others  in.  point  of  wages 
and  hours,  despite  certain  disagreeable  features  of  the  work 
itself.  The  mill  buildings  are  generally  large  and  comfortable, 
^vith  plenty  of  light  and  air,  their  picturesque  location  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  canals,  assuring  both.  Some  of  the  buildings 
are  old,  inconvenient  and  unsanitary,  so  that  the  surroundings  of 
the  workers  in  every  department  are  far  from  comfortable,  but 
this  is  tnie  only  of  a  comparatively  few. 

The  finishers,  which  is  the  generic  name  for  all  the  girls  who 
work  at  the  cutting,  calendaring  and  stamping  nuichines  and 
who  count,  fold  or  bundle,  usually  have  the  pleasantest  quarters 
in  the  mill,  outside  of  those  occupied  by  the  ofBce  force.  The  cut- 
ter hands,  as  they  are  called,  are  stationed  at  the  end  of  tlio  ma- 
chine's on  which  the  paper  is  rolled  out  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
catch  each  sheet  as  it  comes  from  the  rollers,  smooth  out  the  wrin- 
kles with  a  heavy  flat  j)iece  of  wood  and  lay  it  straight  on  the 
receiving  tray.  The  work  is  light,  "but  exceedingly  monotonous, 
and  the  constant  strain  of  kcH^ping  up  with  the  machine  proves 
tiresome.  The  girls  also  complain  tliat  their  arms  ache  from 
using  the  long  stick  with  which  they  smooth  out  the  paper.  Not 
infre(pieiitly  a  girl  has  her  fingers  crushed  by  getting  them  be- 
tweeti  tlie  rollers.  From  the  cutter  hands  the  sheets  go  to  the 
counters,  whose  work  is  to  separate  the  paper  into  reams.  They 
do  this  with  remarkable  rapidity,  their  fingers  flying  over  the 
edges  of  the  sheets  and  rarely  making  a  mistake.  Tlrey,  too,  say 
that  the  nervous  strain  tells  in  time.  The  stamping  and  calen- 
daring are  done  on  machines  that  are  comparatively  easy  to  oper- 
ate and  the  heaviest  part  of  the  bundling  is  done  by  men. 

The  work  in  the  rag  rooms  is  in  sharp  and  repugnant  contrast 
to  that  done  in  the  finishing  rooms.  Even  in  the  more  modem 
mills,  where  earnest  efl^orts  have  l)een  made  to  supply  the  workers 
with  all  possible  conveniences,  the  rag  rooms  are  disagreeable 
places,  the  nature  of  the  work  itself  being  responsible  for  this. 
In  the  better  mills  ventilating  systems,  with  suction  pipes  to 
draw  off  the  dust  have  l>een  puti  in,  and  these  mitigate  the  un- 
pleasant features,  but  even  with  these  things,  which  only  a  few 
mills  have,  there  is  much  about  the  work  that  is  repulsive.    The 
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sorters  work  at  long  benches  divided  into  sections.  Each  section 
is  covcre<l  with  a  coarse  wire  grating  and  provided  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Tlie  rags  are  brought  to  the  girls  in  barrels  or  trucks 
and  are  dumped  upon  the  grating  and  thoroughly  shaken  so  that 
the  loose  dust  may  fall  through  to  the  receptacle  provided  be- 
neath. Buttons  are  cut  off  and  seams  ripped  open  on  the  upright 
knife,  so  tliat  no  dust  shall  he  left  in  the  rags  to  spoil  the  white- 
ness of  the  paper.  The  work  is  usually  paid  for  by  the  hundred 
pounds.  Before  l>eing  brought  to  the  girls  the  rags  are  threshed 
out  in  machines,  usually  oj)orated  by  men,  though  in  some  in- 
stances girls  assist  at  this.  The  room  in  which  this  part  of  the 
H'ork  is  don6  usually  adjoins  the  sorting  room  so  that  the  dust  is 
carriwl  into  it  in  spite  of  all  j)recautions.  Added  to  the  dirt  and 
dust  is  the  unpleasant  sinell  of  old  rags,  long  packed  in  bales  and 
so  sTOwn  mustv. 

The  sorters,  however,  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  their  work 
as  much  as  might  be  expected.  Physicians  in  the  communities  in 
question  say  that  throat  trouble  is  somewhat  oonmion  among 
them,  and  that  serious  epidemics  are  to  he  traced  to  the  rags  in 
spito  of  all  the  care  that  is  taken  to  disinfect  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  girls  have  a  theory  that  the  disinfectants  used 
in  the  rags  really  ward  off  disease.  They  complain  most  of  the 
fatigue  of  constant  standing,  no  seats  being  provided. 

If  stories  that  ai'o  told  by  the  workers  are  to  be  relied  upon 
the  conditions  at  one  time  wTre  far  worse  than  they  are  now.  In 
one  mill,  a  former  superintendent  kept  the  windows  of  the  rag 
room  nailed  down,  but  when  he  was  superseded  the  spikes  were 
taken  out  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  was  let  in. 

The  hours  of  work  required  in  the  paper  mills  have  l)eeii  a 
l)one  of  contention  l)otwe(»n  employers  and  emidoyes  for  years, 
but  have  of  late  Ikk^u  greatly  re<luced  through  the  efforts  of  the 
unions.  The  cutter  hands  have  always  suffered  the  most  and  in 
some  of  the  mills  still  work  excessive  hours.  They  are  divided 
into  shifts  or  "tours,"  one  of  which  works  ten  hours  one  week 
and  thirteen  hours  the  next,  the  mill  not  closing  night  or  day. 
The  hours  for  the  shifts  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  one  week 
and  from  7  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  the  next,  with  the  same  pay.  In  the 
unionized  mills,  the  hours  are  from  7  to  6,  with  w  hour  at  noon 
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and  Saturday  afternoons  off  from  12  o'clock.  In  the  unionized 
mills,  where  night  work  is  still  required,  the  workers  put  in  thir- 
teen hours  a  night  every  other  week,  but  have  Saturday  nights 
off,  so  that  the  total  working  week  is  brought  within  the  required 
number  of  hours.  The  girls  who  work  at  night  say  that  they 
can  usually  get  from  one  to  three  hours'  rest,  as  the  machines  do 
not  run  continuously.  Girls  in  the  rag  room  work  nine  and  ten 
hours  a  day. 

Wages  vary  from  $1.25  a  day,  which  is  paid  the  finishers,  to 
50  cents  a  day,  which  is  made  by  the  least  skilled  sorters.  In  the 
finishing  rooms  the  scale  runs  from  60  cents  to  $1.25  a  day.  In 
some  mills  all  the  girls  in  the  finishing  room  were  paid  75  cents 
a  day;  in  others  all  were  paid  SlVo  cents,  and  in  others  90  cents. 
In  a  tissue  paper  mill  each  of  eight  girls  employed  at  counting 
was  paid  $1.25  a  day.  Kag  sorters  are  usually  paid  by  the  pound 
and  make  from  50  cents  to  $1.25.  In  one  mill  where  they  were 
paid  by  the  day  tiiey  received  75  cents.  The  weekly  average  for 
the  thirty-nine  who  filled  out  schedules  was  $4.70. 

Selections  .taken  at  random  from  rough  notes  made  at  the  time 
of  the  investigation  may  be  of  interest  to  those  wishing  for 
further  details  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  line  of  work : 


.    One  hundred  and  eighteen  girls  In  rag  room;  well  lighted; 

windows  on  three  sides.  Rags  threshed  In  adjoining  room.  Girls  all  stand. 
Foreman  said  he  had  tried  allowing  them  to  sit  on  planks  laid  across  the  bar- 
rels holding  the  rags,  hut  found  they  did  not  get  work  out  fast  enough.  Wages 
from  30  cents  to  $1.25.  Average  about  85  or  90  cents.  Hours  7  to  5:30,  with  half 
an  hour  at  noon.  Saturdays  close  down  at  4.  Fifteen  minutes  for  lunch  In 
middle  of  morning.  No  overtime.  Little  dull  season.  Steady  work  most  of  the 
year.  In  finishing  room  thlrty-flve  girls  sort,  stamp,  count  and  seal,  making 
from  60  to  85  cents.    Up  to  a  few  days  ago  the  hTgfaest  was  75  cents. 


's.    In  finishing  room  girls  work  In  shifts.    One  shift  goes  on  at  7  A.  M. 

and  works  until  6  P.  M.,  and  the  other  goes  on  at  7  P.  M.  and  cults  at  6  A.  M. 
Change  about  from  week  to  week.  Get  same  pay,  87%  cents  a  day.  Fifteen  so 
employed.     In  rag  room  thirty  girls  work  from  7  to  6  and  get  75  centaf  a  day. 

No  piece  work.    Rag  room  dustier  and  not  nearly  so  good  as  at ,  the  mill 

being  an  older  one. 

.    One  hundred  and  twenty-five  girls  in  all;  75  in  rag  room.    Fine 


mill,  light,  airy,  with  plenty  of  room,  good  ventilation,  superb  view  from  win- 
dows; river  flowing  by  on  both  sides.  In  rag  room  girls  work  from  7  to  5 
except  on  Saturdays,  when  they  work  from  7  to  4.  Finishers  from  7  to  6,  with 
Saturday  half  holidays  from  noon  on.  One  hour  at  noon.  Finishers  paid  from 
75  cents  to  $1.^  a  day.  Rag  sorters  make  from  50  cents  up  at  piece  work. 
Girls  operate  calendar  machines  that  require  close  attention. 
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Eight  girls  cmployod  only  at  finlHhlng.  All  but  one,  a  beginner, 
ge-t  $1.25  a  day.  Hours  7  to  6,  with  Saturday  afternoons  off.  Girls  said  they 
had  no  separate  toilet  room.  Foreman  said  they  had  Iceys  and  kept  it  loeked, 
but  finally  admitted  that  there  was  no  separate  plaee  provided  for  them. 

.    Firm  operates  three  mills  employing  In  all  twenty-flve  girls,  only 

two  of  them  being  rag  sorters,  as  the  rag  rooms  have  not  been  In  operation 
for  some  time  owing  to  the  high  price  demanded  for  rags.  The  girls  have  re- 
cently gone  Into  the  paper  makers'  unions.  Wages  were  the  union  scale,  75 
cents  a  day  for  the  cutter  hands,  $1  for  the  fln'shers  and  75  cents  for  the  rag 
sorters.  The  hours  were  from  7  to  6,  with  an  hour  at  noon  and  Saturday  .after- 
noons, from  12  o'clock  off.  lu  one  mill  four  of  the  cutter  hands  take  turns, 
week  and  week  about,  at  night  work,  two  going  to  work  at  6  in  the  evening  and 
staying  on  until  7  In  the  morning,  while  the  other  two  fill  up  the  day  sched- 
ule. This  makes  thirteen  hours  of  nfght  work,  but  since  the  strike  and  the 
nnlon'zatlon  of  the  girls  no  Saturday  n'ghl  work  Is  required.  The  cutter  hands 
have  no  regular  lunch  time,  but  eat  when  the  machine  permits,  but  on  the 
other  hand  have  more  or  less  leisure,  as  the  machines  do  not  always  run 
steadily.  Girls  said  that  there  wa^s  rarely  a  night  when  they  d!d  not  get  from 
an  hour  to  three  hours'  sleep,  curled  up  on  the  sorting  tables  with  their  heads 
on  a  pile  of  paper  and  a  felt  mat  over  them  for  warmth.  All  the  girls  said 
that  they  believed  in  union  life  as  the  only  way  of  protecting  their  interests 
and  cited  the  reforms  the  union  has  been  able  to  bring  about  as  proof.  The 
three  mills  were  clean  and  well  ventilated  and  separate  dressing  rooms  and 
closets  were  provided  for  the  girls. 


-^— .    Employs  ten  girls,  six  be'ng  cutters,  at  75  cents  a  day,  and 

four  finishers  at  $1.    Mo  sorters.  Superintendent  said  there  were  few  shut  downs. 
Mill  ciea:i  and  light.    All  the  girls  were  In  the  union.    No  n'ght  work  required. 

.     Thirty-flve  girls,    twenty-seven    being   employed    In   the   sorting 


rooms  where  rags,  paper  and  paper  shavings  were  handled.  The  mill  Is  old, 
and  the  rag  sorting  rooms  are  dirty  and  uninviting,  with  no  modem  appliances 
for  ventilating  them.  The  wages  are  the  same  as  In  the  other  mills,  except 
that  for  some  classes  of  sorting  the  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece,  though  the 
wages  amount  to  r.bout  the  same.  The  mill  is  not  in  the  un'on,  however,  and 
the  girls  were  contemplating  another  strike  on  the  following  Saturday  If  Sat- 
urday afternoonsr  were  not  allowed  them,  the  "scabs"  discharged  and  the 
girls  who  went  out  on  strike  and  lost  their  places  last  winter  reinstated.  The 
hours  now  are  from  7  to  6,  with  an  hour  at  noon  and.  no  extra  time  off  on 
Saturday.  Sometimes  overtime  work  Is  required  and  the  girls  are  paid  half  a 
day  for  working  up  to  10  o'clock  at  n  ght.  The  sorting  rooms  seemed  dustier 
and  dirtier  than  In  any  of  the  other  mills  so  far  visited.  The  girls  who  work 
at  the  shavings  stood  at  the  front  of  a  revolving  cyl'nder  of  wire  screening 
which  threshed  out  the  dust,  their  work  being  to  pick  out  the  colored  strips. 
The  rag  sorters  worked  at  bins  and  barrels.  Saw  one  girl  Jumping  on  the  top  of 
a  barrel  to  press  down  the  rags.  The  waste  paper  sorting  was  done  in  the 
same  way,  and  there  was  none  of  the  protection  from  dust  to  be  found  In  some 
of  the  more  modern  mills. 


Seven    girls   empUypd,    six    cutter   hands   at   75   cents  and   one 


finisher  at  $1.  Cutter  hands  work  In  shifts  of  three,  taking  turns  at  night  and 
BO  working  thirteen  hours  a  night  one  wecK  and  ten  hours  a  day  the  next. 
Only  work  five  nights,  however,  and  have  Saturday  afternoons  oflf.  All  in 
anions.    Mill  expects  to  arrange  for  all  day  work  shortly. 
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.    Eight  girls,  six  cutter  hands  nt  75  cents,  one  finisher  at  11.25  and 

one  finisher  at  $1.  Not  In  the  union.  Hours  from  7  to  6,  with  occasional  overtime 
work  to  midnight.  No  Saturday  aftei-noons.  The  girls  went  out  with  the  rest, 
but  the  mill  refused  the  concessions  and  the  workers  came  back.  Mill  has  no 
rag  room,  but  It  has  what  Is  worse,  a  shin-gle  mill  In  which  eight  girls  pack 
shingles,  working  in  the  flying  sawdust  in  a  baru-llke  place.  These  eight  take 
turns  at  night  and  day  work  and  get  75  cents  a  day.  Hours  are  from  7  to  6 
and  from  6  to  7,  with  an^our  for  lunch.  All  the  g  rls  In  the  shingle  mill  were 
Polish.    Other  part  of  the  mill  was  clean  and  not  bad. 

.    Twenty  girls  in  the  rag  room  at  "iB  cents  a  day,  seven  cutters  at 

75  cents  a  day  and  two  finishers  at  $1.  Night  work  the  rule  and  girls  work  In 
shifts,  ten  hours  a  day  one  week  and  thirteen  the  next.  Not  In  the  union.  Rag 
room  unventilated  and   with  no  modern   appliances  for  admitting  air.     Same 

firm  has'  a  mill  at  ,  where  nearly  seventy  work  In  the  rag  room.    Wages 

there  are  paid  by  the  pound,  and  are  higher,  owing  to  the  better  grade  of  rags, 
girls  getting  20  cents,  instead  of  14  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Finishers  gel  from 
$1  to  $1.35  and  cutter  hands  75  cents. 


' .    Mill  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  small  community  from  which  most 

of  the  workers  including  the  dozen  girls  employed  are  drawn.  At  time  of  visit 
only  two  were  on  hand,  the  whole  force  having  been  laid  off  for  the  day.  The 
stories  of  the  two  were  interesting,  however.  Both  had  come  down  from  whore 
they  had  been  employed  as  finishers  in  a  paper  mill  and  where  they  had  homes. 
The  mill  there  had  its  seasons  of  slack  work,  and  growing  discontented  the 

girls  had  come  to  —  at  the  time  the  mill   was  opened.     Since  then   they 

had  never  had  a  full  week's  pay.  Their  wages  were  $1  and  $1.25  a  day  but  they 
never  made  the  full  amount,  as  they  lost  from  a  half  to  three  days  a  week. 
Occasionally  they  had  to  work  overtime  and  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  day's 
wage  for  three  evenings,  but  this  they  said  did  not  begin  to  cbmpensate  for  the 
loss.  They  boarded,  paying  $12  a  month  for  their  board.  They  rode  back  and 
forth  to  work  every  day  on  commutation  tickets  which  cost  a  dollar  a  week. 
Made  on  an  average  about  $5  a  week.  One  of  these  girls  had  been  working  nine 
and  the  other  seven  years  at  the  trade  and  expressed  themselves  discouraged 
over  the  outlook,  saying  that  it  scarcely  paid  to  go  into  the  business. 

In  talking  with  a  group  of  rag  sorters  an  effort  was  made  to 
discover  why  they  preferred  their  work  with  its  dust  and  dirt 
to  domestic  service.  All  said  it  was  a  question  of -hours  and 
money.  One  girl  of  sixteen  had  done  housework  for  a  family 
of  five  adults  and  two  children,  doing  the  washing  and  ironing 
but  not  the  baking.  For  this  she  was  paid  $1.50  a  week. 
Another  girl  had  been  a  nurse  girl  at  75  cents  a  week.  All  said 
that  they  had  never  made  over  $2  a  week  at  housework  and  that 
they  had  always  been  obliged  to  work  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  late  at  night,  doing  heavy  washings  and  cleaning.  One 
girl  said  that  she  would  like  to  learn  cooking  and  asked  all  about 
the  cooking  school  in  Milwaukee.  None  had  ever  gone  Ix^youd 
the  fifth  grade  in  school  and  all  had  started  to  work  at  thirteen — 
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before  the  fourteen-year-old  age  limit  was  enforced,  probably. 
None  of  them  liked  rag  sorting;  said  they  grew  tired  standing 
and  were  always  dirty.  Still,  compared  to  what  was  asked  of 
them  at  housework,  rag  sorting  was  easy. 

A  novel  side  to  the  life  is  the  element  of  chance  that  enters 
rnto  it  from  tlie  "finds"  that  are  sometimes  made  in  the  rags. 
Girls  fi^equently  come  across  small  bills  and  coins,  which  they 
are  entitled  to  keep,  and  the  good  fortune  that  befell  one*  girl, 
who  found  $300  sewed  up  in  an  old  coat,  is  a  constant  stimulus 
to  the  rest,  and  may  in  part  explain  why  it  is  never  difficult  to 
hire  sorters. 

PEAKL  BUTTON   FACTORY. 

Girls  in  the  pearl  button  factories,  of  which  there  are  several 
in  the  state,  are  employed  at  operating  machines  which  drill  and 
polish  the  buttons  and  at  sewing  them  on  cardboard  for  the  mar- 
ket. In  fact,  all  the  work  except  that  of  cutting  the  button 
forms  from  the  shell  is  done  by  girls,  though  some  of  it  seems 
to  require  considerable  muscular  effort  and  to  be  unfitted  for 
women.  This  was  true  o:^  the  heavier  drilling  machines  which 
pierced  the  button  forms  and  which  were  operated  by  levers. 
The  greatest  objection,  however,  is  the  dust  arising  from  the  shell 
as  it  is  gi'ound  away.  The  drills  and  polishing  machines  are 
fitted  with  pipes'  to  carry  away  the  dust  and  most  of  it  is  dis- 
posed of  in  tliat  way,  but  enough  remains  to  make  it  necessary 
for  the  girls  to  keep  their  heads  covered  while  at  work,  and  it 
would  seem  likely  that  considerable  must  Ije  breathed  into  the 
lungs,  though  the  workers  protested  that  they  did  not  mind  it 
in  the  least.  The  girls  who  sewed  buttons  on  cards  had  pleas- 
anter  and  cleaner  quarters  as  well  as  nicer  work,  but  their  wages 
were  not  so  good.  Besides  sewdng  the  buttons  on  cards  they 
sorted  them  into  different  gi'ades  according  to  their  quality. 

Wages  ran  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  day.  The  girls  who  did 
the  sewing  made,  about  75  or  80  cents  a  day  and  the  machine 
girls  averaged  about  $1.  There  was  only  one  girl  making  so  high 
as  $1.50  a  day  and  tlien*  were  many  weeks  when  she  fell  below 
that  figure.  This  particular  girl  was  an  interesting  type,  who 
tried  tobacco  sorting,  knitting  and'boot  and  shoe  making,  going 
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from  one  occupation  to  the  other  as  wages  and  opportunities  for 
advancement  grew  smaller.  She  was  the  swiftest  worker  in  the 
factory  and  was  planning  to  enter  a  nurses'  training  school,  hav- 
ing had  all  the  factoiy  life  she  cared  for. 

The  hours  in  the  factory  were  from  7  to  6,  with  an  hour  at 
noon. 

PIPE  COVERING. 

As  showing  still  farther  the  conditions  and  possibilities  found 
in  unskilled  fa*ctory  life,  an  establishment  which  in  the  busy 
season  employs  seventy  girls  who  merely  cover  asbestos  pipes 
with  canvas  was  selected.  The  factory  was  large,  new  and  well 
lighted,  but  the  work  rooms  w^ere  hot  because  of  their  proximity 
to  the  great  ovens  in  which  the  pipes  are  made.  Even  in  the 
winter  the  heat  is  bad,  but  in  August  when  the  busy  season  is  at 
its  height  it  is  almost  unl)earable,  in  spite  of  a  special  ventilating 
system  by  which  the  air  of  the  factory  is  kept  in  constiint  circu- 
lation. The  work  required  of  the  girls  was  exceedingly  simple, 
Inking  merely  to  fold  canvas  in  squares  for  the  cutting  machine, 
which  was  operated  by  a  man,  and  to  paste  strips  of  canvas  about 
the  pipes.  The  work  was  quickly  learned  and  was  not  hard, 
though  it  necessitated  standing  all  day.  No  seats,  whatever  were 
provided  for  the  workers,  even  for  what  idle  time  they  might 
have  durinff  the  da  v. 

The  highest  paid  workers  in  the  place  were  tihree  girls  who 
received  $G  a  week.  "Four  others  were  paid  $5  and  the  rest  from 
$4  to  $4.50.  In  the  winter  and  early  spring  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  time  lost  owing  to  slack  business.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  girls  had  employment  only  about  nine  months  out  of  every 

RAG   SHOPS. 

Tn  another  part  of  this  report  the  condition  of  the  rag  rooms 
in  the  paper  mill  district  was  discussed  somewhat  at  length,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  worst  among  them  is  better  than  the 
best  of  the  places  in  ^Milwaukee,  where  the  rags,  collected  by  ped- 
dlers all  over  the  state,  are  sorted  before  being  sent  to  the  mills. 
A  number  of  these  shops  wei*e  visited,  but  owing  to  the  fact  tljat 
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tlie  workers  found  in  them  were  not  only  unable  to  speak  either 
English  or  Gorman,  but  were  ignorant  and  suspicious,  it  proved 
impossible  to  get  anything  of  their  personal  point  of  view. 
Therefore,  only  the  actual  conditions  under  which  they  worked 
could  be  noted.  These  were  open  to  every  sort  of  objection,  the 
shops  being  dirty  and  filthy,  badly  ventilated  and  often  unheated. 
They  were  usually  located  in  the  second  story  of  a  tumble-down 
dwelling  house,  the  first  floor  being  used  for  receiving  the  rags 
as  they  come  from  the  peddlers  and  for  tha  very  limited  office 
business  that  was  necessary.  Only  two  of  the  shops  were  in  large 
buildings  in  any  way  fitted  for  business  purposes. 

The  sorting  rooms  in  these  smaller  shops  were  reached  by 
steep  stairs  and  through  bales  of  rags  over  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  climb.  As  the  door  was  opened,  it  was  at  first  impossible 
to  see  the  sorters  because  of  the  clouds  of  dust.  As  the  dust 
cleared  away  with  the  inrush  of  air  comparatively  pure  one 
caught  sight  of  women,  usually  old,  wrinkled  and  bent  with  toil, 
working  without  apparent  definite  aim  upon  the  mass  of  rags 
with  which  they  were  surrounded.  They  were  literally  hemmed 
in  by  rags,  the  only  bare  spaces  being  the  open  trap  doors, 
through  which  tlie  sorted  bundles  were  thrown  to  the  floor  be- 
neath. In  one  place?  tlie  broken  panes  of  the  windows  were 
stuffed  up  with  rags.  In  two  there  was  no  fire,  though  the  visits 
were  made  in  winter.  In  another,  a  small  sheet  iron  stove,  pro- 
tected by  a  screen  of  tin  kept  the  place  more  comfortable.  The 
air.in  every  case  was  foul  and  stifling.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an 
adequate  picture  of  the  conditions  without  seeming  to  overstep 
the  limits  of  truth  and  nothing  short  of  an  actual  visit  to  these 
places  would  Ixj  convincing. 

The  workers  were  the  lowest  grade,  usually  Poles  and  Russian 
Jews  and  almost  all  of  them  are  middle  aged.  A  few  of  them 
were  far  advanced  in  years.  Only  two  or  three  young  girls  were 
seen  and  it, was  explained  that  these  were  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants who  would  not  be  long  in  such  employment.  Some  of 
the  women  who  could  understand  German  and  were  not  indis- 
posed to  talk  said  that  they  did  such  work  to  help  out  the  family 
income.  One  woman  was  a  widow  with  six  children.  She 
worked  from  7  to  5  o'clock  each  day  and  usually  made  about  $1 
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a  day.  She  complained  of  a  chronic  sore  throat.  In  one  place 
the  women  were  indignant  at  the  presence  of  visitors  and  refused 
to  talk  at  all. 

The  proprietors,  in  some  instances,  allowed  an  inspection  of 
their  payrolls.  One  place  showed  wages  running  from  $6  to  $10 
a  week,  which  may  explain  why  any  women  will  do  the  work. 
This  same  man  complained  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  rag  sorters 
at  any  price.  Younger  girls  absolutely  refused  to  take  such 
places.  Another  proprietor  said  wages  in  his  place  ran  from  $4 
to  $6  a  week.  The  women  keep  their  oaxti  hours,  as  the  work  is 
by  the  piece.  Usually,  however,  they  put  in  the  regulation 
number. 

A  shop  where  waste  paper  was  sorted  employed  more  hands, 
and  the  conditions  were  slightly  better,  though  susceptible  of 
much  improvement.  The  business  was  carried  on  in  a  ware- 
house, imheated  except  by  two  stoves,  one  on  the  upper  and  the 
other  on  the  lower  floor,  and  neither  making  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  temperature  of  the  place,  as  the  outside  doors  were 
almost  constantly  kept  open.  The  proprietor  explained  that  the 
women  did  not  mind  the  cold,  as  they  wore  extra  clothing.  There 
were  fifteen  women  and  girls  at  work.  In  one  room  they  sorted 
the  waste  paper  from  binderies,  filling  great  baskets  vdih  it.  In 
another  row  three  girls  picked  over  heaps  of  waste  paper  from 
the  department  stores,  stirring  the  mass  up  with  brooms,  so  that 
a  constant  cloud  of  dust  arose,  while  as  the  larger  pieces  were 
sifted  out  in  the  process  the  debris  was  swept  into  a  ehute^  and 
dropping  to  the  ground  floor  was  caught  in  bags  by  men  standing 
below,  while  two  other  girls  stationed  there  SAvept  up  the  falling 
scraps.  Everywhere  there  was  dust  and  dii*t.  As  the  baskets  of 
paper  were  colkx^tx^d  they  were  taken  to  a  press  where  a  man 
stamped  down  the  paper  with  his  feet  until  the  hopper  was  filled. 
Then  he  with  three  women  turned  the  handles  until  the  paper 
was  pressed  into  a  bale.  It  was  evident  that  it  took  considerable 
exertion,  but  the  manager  gave  assurance  that  the  girls  were 
better  off  doing  it  than  they  were  at  most  kinds  of  work  'T)e- 
cause  the  muscular  effort  required  is  exactly  what  you  ladies  go 
to  the  gymnasiums  to  get." 

The  wages  paid  were  from  $3  to  $5,  only  two  of  the  girls  get- 
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ting  the  latter  figure.  Presumably  most  of  them  got  the  lower. 
There  were  no  closets  in  the  warehouse,  as  it  had  no  water  con- 
nection, and  the  girls  were  obliged  to  cross  the  street  to  the  bottle 
department  conducted  by  the  same  firm.  The  factory  is  located 
in  the  worst  part  of  town.    The  girls  were  largely  Polish. 

SHOE  FACTOEIES. 

Shoe  making  affords  women  workers  about  as  varied  and  lucra- 
tive a  trade  as  can  be  found.  Wages  vary  almost  as  much  as 
the  personality  of  the  workers  who  range  from  the  ignorant,*  im- 
skilled  type  to  the  intelligent,  self-reliant,  wide-awake  young 
woman  who  is  one  of  the  best  products*  of  modern  life.  At  least 
three-fourths  of  all  the  work  that  goes  on  in  the  shoe  factories 
is  being  done  by  women.  Men  do  the  cutting  and  lasting  and  the 
heavier  tasks  in  general,  but  practically  all  the  fashioning  of  the 
uppers,  all  that  calls  for  a  delicate,  expert  touch,  is  in  the  hands 
of  women  who  often  attain  a  degree  of  skill  that^  if  condi- 
tions were  as  they  should  be,  would  ensure  them  more  than  a  fair 
livelihood.  As  it  is,  in  this  trade  as  in  most  others,  there  are 
drawbacks  of  one  kind  and  another,  chief  among  which  is  the 
irregularity  of  emploj-ment  and  a  wage  scale  that,  it  is  declared, 
has  an  almost  imperceptible  but  steady  tendency  to  decline. 

The  factories  are  as  varied  in  conditions  as  are  wages  and 
workers.  Some  of  them  are  fine,  modem  buildings,  eauipped 
\\ath  every  possible  convenience  for  the  people  under  their  roofs, 
and  others  are  dilapidated,  old  structures,  dark  and  dingy  within 
and  without,  coming  only  within  the  letter  of  the  law  so  far  as 
iSLnitary  requirements  go.  In  some  the  machines  are  placed  so 
close  together,  and  whatever  spare  room  there  is  is  so  occupied 
with  stock,  either  completed  or  on  the  way  to  be,  that  the  workers 
suffer  much  inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
large  commodious  workrooms  to  be  found,  in  which  there  is 
plenty  of  air  and  space  and  light  for  every  one.  One  curious 
phase  of  this  particular  branch  of  industry  are  the  small  facto- 
ries on  tlie  outskirts  of  Milwaukee,  places  that  are  but  little  more 
than  home  shops,  with  the  proprietor's  ^vdfe  acting  as  bookkeeper 
or  forewoman  and  the  proprietor's  relatives  and  neighbors  run- 
ning the  machines.    In  such  places  the  work  done  is  usually  of 
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the  coarser,  heavier  sort,  the  finer  grade  of  shoes  being  manu-* 
factured  in  tlie  larger  and  bettor  equipped  establishments  which 
are  conducted  on  stricter,  but  more  business-like  methods. 

When  a  girl  starts  to  work  in  a  shoe  factory  she  usually  is 
giv^en  a  fair  opportunity  of  learning  th.e  trade,  and  if  she  shows 
interest  and  intelligence  she  is  rapidly  advanced  from  one  kind 
of  work  to  another  until  she  becomes  a  vamper,  which  is  the  goal 
of  every  operative's^  ambition.  She  passes  through  the  various 
stages  of  being  a  table  worker,  cementcr,  ironer,  dresser,  lining 
maker,  upper  and  lower  leather  closer,  header,  edge  stitcher,  tip 
stitchers,  eyelet  stayer,  foxer,  until  she  eventually  is  given  a 
vamping  machine  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  experienced  oper- 
ative. From  then  on  she  is  practically  sure  of  a  job  most  of  the 
year,  and  though  she  may  waste  a  good  deal  of  time  both  within 
the  factory  and  out  while  waiting  for  trade  to  become  brisker, 
she  is  no  worse  off  in  this  respect  than  are  the  workers  in  most 
trades,  while  when  she  is  earning  wages  sl>e  is  making  more  than 
most  other  workei's.  At  one  factory  tlie  estimate  on  lost  time  in 
a  single  year  was  placed  at  one  month ;  in  another  at  two  months. 
In  one  factory  visited,  where  usually  200  girls  are  employed, 
but  fifty  were  in  the  building  and  many  of  these  were  occupying 
their  time  reading  and  making  fancy  work  while  waiting  for 
orders  to  come  in  from  the  officx*.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  purely 
mechanical  and  can  be  mastered  in  a  few  days,  but  much  of  it 
requires  years  of  practice  and  a  constant  desire  to  improve. 

Wages  viU'ied  from  $2.50  a  week,  paid  girls  doing  table  work, 
to  $20  a  week  earned  by  the  forewoman  in  one  factory.  The 
scale  for  the  various  grades  of  work  given  at  one  establish- 
ment and  presumably  uniform  for  all  the  larger  places  was  about 
as  follows:  Table  workers,  $2  to  $4;  ironers  and  dressers,  $5 
to  $G  ;  lining  making,  $4  to  $8  ;  closing  upper  leather,  $6  to  $8 ; 
second  closing,  $8  to  $10;  beading,  $5  to  $6 ;  edge  stitching,  $6 
to  $10 ;  tip-stitching,  eyelet-staying,  and  foxing,  $7  to  $10 ;  vamp- 
ing, $8  to  $12.  These  figures  may  be  a  trifle  high  and  it  must 
1)0  taken  into  consideration  that  they  represent  what  can  be  made 
on  the  best  class  of  work,  with  the  full  amount  of  time  allowed 
and  with  plenty  of  work  to  do.  The  average  in  every  class  prob- 
ably falls  considerably  below  these  amounts.     A  forewoman  iu 
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one  factory  who  had  been  in  the  shoe  making  trade  for  twenty- 
one  years  said  that  wages  had  fallen  considerably  in  that  time. 
When  she  had  started  out  good  workers  could  make  as  high  as 
$15  and  $18  a  week  doing  the  same  sort  of  work  that  brings  but 
$8  to  $12  nowadays.  She  thought  there  was  a  tendency  to  grade 
the  scale  as  close  as  possible  to  the  $9-a-week-point-  that  is  to 
keep  the  best  workers  making  about  that  figure,  while  of  course 
the  poorer  ones  fell  much  below  it  Then,  too,  the  amoimt  of 
work  required  increased  as  the  scale  of  wage  declined.  Some- 
thing of  the  task  svstem  prevails  in  many  factories,  which  set  a 
certain  number  of  pairs  of  shoes  as  the  daily  output.  As  each 
girl  does  only  a  certain  part  of  the  shoe  it  is  necessary  for  all  to 
work  with  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  order  that  the  work  can 
pass  from  machine  to  machine  as  each  piece  is  completed.  In 
most  of  the  factories  fines  are  imposed  for  broken  needles  and 
spoiled  work,  and  these  often  make  serious  ini*oads  into  the 
w^eekly  earnings.  Workers  claim  that  often  the  amount  of  the 
fine  is  far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  spoiled  and  also 
insist  that  considerable  injustice  exists  as  to  the  methods  of  im- 
posing fines.  Those  in  charge  of  the  workrooms  exercise  a  good 
deal  of  power  in  such  ways  and  arc  not  always  above  displaying 
•  favoritism  or  taking  petty  revenge  for  personal  grievances.  On 
the  other  hand  places  were  found  where  the  very  best  relations 
existed  between  employers  and  employed,  where  no  fines  were 
imposed  and  where  every  consideration  was  given  the  worker. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  such  places  were  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule. 

The  hours  of  work  were  nine  and  ten  a  day  according  to  the 
factor^^  In  one  the  day  had  been  reduced  to  nine,  it  having 
been  proved  that  the  output  of  the  factor}'  would  be  just  as  large 
and  the  workers  preferring  the  shortei*  day.  Contrasted  to  tins 
was  the  condition  in  another  place  where  the  nearest  ai)proach 
there  has  ever  been  to  a  strike  came  from  trying  to  install  a  nine 
hour  day.  The  strain  of  keeping  up  to  their  usual  earnings, 
while  working  a  smaller  numl)er  of  hours  was  felt  by  the  work- 
ers to  be  more  than  they  could  stand.  After  trying  it  for  some 
time  and  becominji;  more  and  more  discontented  the  girls  cir- 
culated a  paper  stating  that  unless  the  ten  hour  day  was  reestab- 
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lished  thoy  would  leave  their  machines  the  following  morning. 
Every  girl  signed  the  pa'per  which  was  presented  to  the  head  of 
the  firm,  who  promptly  restored  the  old  working  day.  Out  of 
this  concerted  movement,  it  is  worth  while  noting,  grew  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  flourishing  trades  unions  of  women  in  the 
state  and  a  complete  unionization  of  the  factory  is  expected  as 
the  ultimate  outcome.  It  has  also  led'  to  tlie  organization  of  a 
Union  Label  league  in  the  town  in  question.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bitterest  opponents  of  union  life  in  one  of  the  largest'  fac- 
tories of  tlie  state  were  to  be  found  among  tlie  girls  who  by  a 
strike  some  years  previous  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  for 
eight  weeks.  A  later  reorganization  of  the  union  failed  to  en- 
list the  women  who  when  a  second  strike  occurred  refused  to  go 
out  with  the  men  and  so  held  their  places. 

Taken  all  in  all,  shoe  making  setmis  to  be  one  of  the  best  in- 
dustries in  which  women  can  engage.  The  work  is  rarely  heavy 
and  although  it  is  confining  it  is  no  more  so  than  most  other  lines 
of  factory  work,  w^hilc  the  wages  are  better  than  in  many  in- 
dustries. Unless,  however,  a  girl  is  eager,  ready  and  able  to 
learn,  the  trade  holds  little  for  her,  for  the  unskilled  among  the 
shoo  makers  are  poorly  paid  and  sometimes  over  worked.  There 
are  always  plenty  of  such  workers  to  draw  from  and  conse- 
quently they  can  net  always  be  sure  of  getting  anything  to  do, 
but  a  good  shoe  ma.liino  operator  is  practically  sure  of  ahvays 
holding  a  position,  more  or  less  lucrative  and  reasonably  secure. 

One  of  the  establishments  afforded  an  opportunity  for  noting 
the  extent  and  value  of  tlie  "factory  extension"  work  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Young  Women's  Cliristian  association  in  the  city. 
A  small  library  has  been  put  in,  noon  talks  are  given  and  some 
class  work  is  being  carrie<l  on.  The  library  is  not  so  well  patron- 
ized as  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  had  lioped  for,  but  the  noon 
talks  arc  most  successful  and  always  elicit  the  closest  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  girls.  In  another  factory  the  proprietor  is 
planning  to  use  a  vacant  storeroom  as  a  lunch  room  for  the 
women  operatives. 
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SOAP   FACTORY. 

At  the  soap  factory  visited  about  forty  girls  were  employed 
wrapping  and  packing  soap  and  filling  boxes  with  washing  soda. 
The  last  named  was  the  best  paid  class  of  work  and  also  the  most 
disagreeable.  The  girls  employed  at  it  worked  ir  "  small  room 
into  which  the  washing  powder  descended  througn  a  chute  from 
tho  room  above  where  it  was  made.  The  girls  were  stationed  at 
the  end  of  the  chute,  their  duty  being  to  fill  small  pasteboard 
boxes  with  tho  powder  as  it  came  dovm  in  a  steady  and  some- 
what rapid  stream.  Naturally,  they  were  obliged  to  work  in 
great  haste.  One  girl  looked  after  the  actual  filling  of  tho 
boxes,  tho  others  putting  on  the  covers  and  labeling  them  as  she 
passed  them  along.  The  air  of  the  room  was  thick  with  floating 
particles  of  tho  powder  which  formed  a  doud  about  the  little 
group  of  workers,  none  of  whom  seemed  to  paind  it,  however, 
though  visitors  coming  in  from  outside  coughed  and  sneezed 
from  the  pungent  fumes  of  the  ammonia  and  soda  used  in  tho 
powder.  The  girl  at  the  chute  had  her  nose  and  mouth  pro- 
tected with  a  cloth,  but  none  of  the  rest  wore  any  head  covering 
nor  attempted  to  shield  their  lungs  from  the  floating  stuff.  All 
tlie  girls  seemed  fairly  robust.  The  foreman  declared  that  a 
soap  factory  was  the  healthiest  place  in  the  world  because  tho 
lye  in  the  soap  "ate  up  all  the  microbes''  and  a  girl  who  had 
worked  in  a  knitting  factoiy  imtil  threatened  with  consumption 
said  that  her  health  had  steadily  improved  since  she  had  gone 
into  soap  making.  On  the  other  hand  another  girl  said  her  doc- 
tor warned  her  that  her  lungs  were  being  affected  by  her  work. 

Tho  packers  and  wrappers  work  by  the  piece  and  make  about 
$4  a  week.  The  best  packer  in  the  place  was  paid  a  cent  and  a 
half  a  box  for  wrapping  100  cakes  of  soap,  placing  them  in  a 
wooden  box  and  nailing  tlie  cover  down.  By  hard  work  she 
sometimes  packs  sixty  boxes  a  day,  but  she  is  the  only  one  who 
makes  such  a  record.  Tho  wages  of  thirteen  girls  filling  out  the 
schedules  ranged  from  $3.50  to  $6  a  week,  the  average  being 
$4.75. 
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STRAW   WORKS. 

There  are  two  establishments  in  Milwaukee  manufacturing 
straw  and  felt  hats  of  tlie  ready-to-wear  variety  and  during  the 
busy  season  they  give  employment  to  GOO  girls  or  more,  most  of 
whom,  however,  are  laid  off  during  the  long  periods  of  dullness 
that  succeed  the  nish.  A  high  degree  of  skill  is  demanded  and 
though  the  ostensible  wage  is  higher  than  in  most  industries  em- 
ploving  women,  the  actual  earnings  are  so  greatly  reduced  by  the 
enforced  idleness  that  they  are  no  larger  than  in  other  lines  of 
women's  work,  if  indeed  they  are  so  large.  The  work  itself  is 
light,  pleasant  and  in  every  way  adapted  to  women,  while  the 
factory  buildings  are  fine,  commodious  structures,  clean,  well 
lighted  and  with  good  ventilation,  their  location  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  ensuring  greater  space  than  is  permitted  establish- 
ments nearer  the  business  district. 

The  work  consists  in  making  straw  and  felt  hats  and  trimming 
them  for  the  trade.  The  blocking,  varnishing,  pressing  and 
steaming  are  done  by  men,  the  girls  reeling  and  sewing  the  straw 
braid  and  trinuning  the  completed  hats.  A  girl  is  started  at 
"ticketing"  at  about  $2  a  week  and  then  goes  into  the  reeling 
room  where  she  makes  from  $e5  to  $5  a  week.  The  work  she 
does  is  somewhat  fatiguing  as  the  reels  are  turned  by  hand. 
Later  she  graduates  into  the  sewing  hall  where  her  wages  in- 
crease with  her  dexterity  so  that  in  time,  when  there  is  plenty  of 
work  to  do  and  her  working  day  is  lengthened  to  twelve  and 
thirtten  hours  a  day  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade,  she  may 
make  as  high  as  $3  and  even  moi-e  a  day.  Ordinarily,  however, 
her  wages  fall  below  that  amount  and  when  she  makes  $2  she 
is  counted  unusually  lucky.  The  Ix^st  operators  acquire  their 
skill  only  after  many  seasons  of  practice.  The  dexterity  they 
sliow  is  remarkable,  as  with  only  a  plaster  of  paris  model  for  a 
guide  they  c^n  sew  straw  braid  into  any  required  shape  with 
astonishing  swiftness.  The  same  is  true,  though  in  lesser  de- 
gree, of  the  trimmers,  who  advance  from  the  simple  work  of  put- 
ting bands  on  s<ai]or  hats  to  intricate  rosettes,  bows  and  feathers, 
making  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  a  day. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  trade  is  the  long  dull  season,  last- 
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ing  usually  from  May  to  December.  The  straw  workers  are 
most  affected,  as  the  trimmers  are  kept  longer  in  order  to  get  out 
the  felt  hats,  the  making  of  which  does  not  require  the  services 
of  the  straw  operators.  A  recent  fashion  of  using  felt  and 
chenille  braid  gave  longer  periods  of  employment  to  the  oper- 
ators, as  the  work  could  bo  done  on  the  same  machines  as  those 
used  in  making  straw  hats,  but  the  fashion  passed  and  work  fell 
off.  A  still  more  recent  fashion  which  has  led  to  the  importa- 
tion of  native  hats  from  the  Philippines  and  Cuba  threatens  to 
affect  the  straw  workers'  business  by  curtailing  the  amount  of 
work  given  them  to  do  each  year.  The  operators  deplore  the 
new  style,  saying  that  it  brings  them  into  competition  with  peas- 
ant girls  of  foreign  countries  who  work  for  mere  pittances  on 
which  American-bred  girls  could  not  exist. 

During  the  busy  season  the  factories  often  run  over  time,  and 
at  one  the  operators  are  divided  into  shifts  which  take  turns 
week  and  w^eek  about  at  night  work.  At  such  times  the  opera- 
tors make  good  Avages,  but  as  the  season  advances  earnings  de- 
crease. Operators  themselves  estimate  that  they  do  not  average 
more  than  $7  a  week  the  year  round.  The  pay  roll  of  one  fac- 
tory proved  this,  as  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  107  girls 
being  carried  at  the  time,  of  the  visits  which  was  made  during 
the  first  part  of  April,  came  to  $6.29,  the  individual  earnings 
running  from  $1.50  to  $12  a  week.  The  general  range  seemed 
to  bo  from  $0  to  $9.  The  reelers  averaged  $2.  The  trimmers 
made  about  $1.25  a  day.  The  average  season  for  the  operators 
the  manager  of  this  factory  estimated  at  not  over  five  months. 
He  said  that  the  opportuniteis  were  so  poor  that  he  was  contin- 
ually being  astonished  at  the  fine  class  of  girls  attracted  to  the 
work. 

The  girls  in  discussing  this  long  dull  season  said  that  those 
who  could  found  employment  in  other  factories.  Some  girls 
were  able  to  combine  the  two  trades  of  hat-making  and  fur-sew- 
ing, as  the  season  of  one  followed  the  other.  Others  find  work 
in  the  knitting  fa'^tories.  A  few  try  housework,  but  the  ma- 
jority, living  at  home  and  being  under  small  expense,  put  in 
the  time  sewing  for  themselves  or  their  families.  The  worst 
feature,  according  to  tlie  girls'  points  of  view,  was  the  necessity 
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of  going  day  after  day  to  the  factory  as  the  season  begins  to 
wane.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  what  orders  may  oome  in 
and  so  the  operators  gather  to  see  what  the  morning  mail  will 
bring.  If  no  work  is  forthcoming  they  go  home  to  return  in 
the  afternoon  on  the  same  quest.  This  goes  on  for  some  time 
before  orders  for  hats  finally  cease,  and  with  the  straw  work 
out  of  the  way  the  factory  management  begins  to  plan  out  its 
felt  season.  In  dull  seasons  the  girls  do  a  great  deal  of  fancy 
work  while  waiting  for  work,  but  none  of  them  find  a  profitable 
sale  for  it.  The  trimmers  get  along  better  tlian  the  operators^ 
for  while  their  wages  are  never  so  high  in  any  one  day  they  have 
not  such  protracted  times  of  idleness.  At  one  factory  190  girls 
are  usually  turned  away  in  May  and  are  not  taken  on  again  until 
December.  The  green  hands  suflfer  the  most.  When  a  girl 
first  gets  a  machine  she  is  given  a  case  of  coarse  straw  hats  to 
make.  This  nets  her  about  72  cents,  and  takes  her  about  a 
week  to  do.  But  by  the  time  she  has  finished  the  case  she  has 
learned  to  operate  her  machine  and  before  long  can  turn  out 
a  case  in  a  day.  It  takes  a  year  or  more  for  her  to  acquire  any 
real  proficiency  or  skill,  however,  and  a  still  longer  time  before 
she  is  put  into  the  favored  class  which  is  kept  at  work  as  long  as 
possible. 

The  girls  seen  were  of  tlie  best  type  of  factory  workers — in- 
telligent, self-reliant  and  courteous.  Germans  and  Americans 
largely  predominate.  Among  the  trimmers  trained  milliners 
can  be  found,  but  it  is  said  that  they  do  not  make  better  workers 
because  of  such  training  as  in  trimming  a  ready-to-wear  hat  it  is 
fidelity  to  copy  and  not  ingenuity  to  create  that  tells. 

Both  firms  provide  gas  stoves  for  heating  coflFee  and  tea  at 
noon.  The  dressing  rooms  were  fairly  good  and  all  of  the  work 
is  done  seated. 

TINWARE    FACTORIES. 

Girls  seem  to  have  superseded  boys  in  the  tinware  factories  to 
a  great  extent.  In  some  of  the  establishments  boys  are  still 
employed  to  nm  the  machines  on  which  the  tinware  is  cut  and 
pressed,  but  in  others  girls  do  even  this  work,  unsuitable  as  it 
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may  seem  to  be.  In  all  the  factories  the  girls  do  soldering, 
japanning,  painting,  varnishing,  stenciling  and  inspecting. 
The  girls  who  solder  are  responsible  for  making  water-tight  the 
scams  of  tlio  various  utensils  brought  to  them  to  be  soldered, 
and  flaws  in  their  work  are  detected  by  the  inspectors  whoso 
work  consists  in  plunging  these  completed  articles  into  hot 
water,  noting  by  the  formation  of  air  bubbles  the  presence  of 
any  hak.  The  solderers  frecjuently  burn  themselves  with  their 
soldering  irons  and  injure  their  hands  with  the  strong  acid 
which  is  used  to  clean  the  tin  before  submitting  it  to  the  solder. 
Most  of  them  wear  their  hands  bandaged  to  prevent  the  acid 
touching  the  skin.  There  are  fewer  accidents  from  either  source 
than  might  he  expected  as  the  girls  become  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  soldering  outfits.  Girls  who  varnish  cans  complain  of  the 
fumes  and  smell,  but  say  they  soon  grow  accustomed  to  both 
and  their  health  is  not  affected,  and  girls  who  operate  presses 
occasionally  suffer  a  smashed  finger. 

Tlio  conditions  in  the  factories  vary.  Some  of  them  are  im- 
mense establisliments,  covering  several  blocks  and  employing 
hundreds  of  workei's.  As  a  nilo  these  larger  places  were  better 
from  the  sanitary  point  of  view  than  the  smaller  ones,  which 
were  dark  and  dingy,  poorly  ventilated  and  wath  insuflicient 
light.  In  the  larger  places  it  was  noticed  that  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline was  maintained,  fines  were  imposed  and  the  individu- 
ality of  the  worker  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree.  This  could  be 
noted  in  the  stolid,  unenthusiastic  way  in  which  much  of  the 
work  w^as  done,  though  such  an  impression  might  also  be  traced 
to  the  evident  fact  that  the  w^orkers  were  of  the  less  intelligent 
class,  most  of  them  being  either  foreign-born  themselves  or  chil- 
dren of  foreign-bom  parents  of  the  peasant  type. 

Wages  were  various  in  amount.  Of  the  tw^enty-six  workers 
making  definite  returns  the  scale  ran  from  $2.25  to  $9,  the  last 
sum  being  the  salary  paid  a  forewoman.  The  average  was 
slightly  over  $4.  The  scale  in  one  factory  was  as  follows: 
Soldering,  $3.50  to  $7.50;  painting,  $3.50  to  $6;  japanning, 
$3  to  $6.  In  another  it  ran  from  $250  to  $5,  all  being  piece 
work.  In  a  third  it  ranged  from  $2.50  to  $4.  The  japanners 
and  painters  were  paid  the  highest  wages.     They  seemed  to  re- 
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gard  their  work  with  more  pride  thau  did  the  others.  One  girl 
who  painted  lard  cans,  nsing  a  stencil  design,  said  that  she  al- 
ways told  people  she  worked  in  a  "decorating  establishment." 
Some  of  the  best  japanners  said  they  could  average  $1.25  a  day 
if  work  was  steady.  If,  however,  they  made  $1  they  thought 
they  did  well.  Many  of  the  older  workers  had  had  wide  factory 
experience.  A  girl  operating  a  press  said  that  she  liked  the 
work  better  than  making  fur  coats  though  the  wages  were  much 
less.  Still  in  the  fur  trade  there  were  long  seasons  of  no  work 
at  all,  while  the  tin  can  factory  was  busy  all  year  around.  An-- 
other  girl  said  that  her  health  had  broken  down  in  a  knitting 
factory  and  she  found  soldering  more  henlthful.  A  third  was 
Avorking  merely  during  the  dull  season  of  the  tobacco  factory, 
where  she  could  make  better  wages. 

The  hours  were  usually  ton  a  day.  One  factory  ran  from 
7  to  5  :40,  with  half  an  hour  at  noon  and  ten  minutes  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  for  lunch,  and  two  hours  less  on  Satur- 
day afternoons.  One  factory  closed  down  a  week  at  Christmas 
to  tnko  stock  and  aU  hands  get  a  vacation  at  that  time. 

In  commenting  on  the  fact  that  girls  are  pushing  boys  out  of 
their  former  places  in  tin-ware  factories,  several  managers  of 
large  plants  said  that  they  had  tested  l>oth  sexes  and  found  that 
girls  were  much  more  conscientious  about  their  work  and  were 
more  to  \ye  depended  upon.  The  only  objection  to  be  raised  to 
thorn  was  that  it  is  harder  to  advance  the^  from  place  to  place. 
When  they  had  once  learned  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work  they 
preferred  to  continue  doing  it  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of 
acquiring  something  new,  even  if  the  new  work  would  pay  bet- 
ter, lie  explained  their  lack  of  ambition  on  the  ground  that 
as  most  of  tliein  had  no  control  of  their  wages  any  way  it  made 
little  difference  to  them  how  much  they  earned. 

TOBACCO   PACKIXG. 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year  hundreds  of  girls  in  Wisconsin 
find  employment  in  sorting  and  stripping  tobacco,  but  the  pres- 
ent report  takes  no  co<rnizance  of  that  particular  phase  of  the 
whole  industry  as  it  is  supposed  to  include  it  in  a  second  and 
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moro  detailed  investigation  to  bo  made  later.  Tobacco  stripping 
and  sorting  are  carried  on  in  tlie  districts  where  the  tobacco  is 
grown  and  are  subject  to  certain  peculiar  conditions  arising 
both  from  the  environment  and  from  the  fact  that  the  work  is 
a  seasonal  occupation.  For  these  reasons  it  is  distinct  from 
tobacco  packing,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  tJie  few  large  factories 
located  in  Milwaukee.  It  is  the  latter  class  of  work  that  is 
under  present  consideration,  and  while  it  gives  employment  to 
a  comparatively  limited  nimiber  of  girls  it  has  certain  aspects 
that  make  it  of  unusual  interest. 

These  tobacco  factories  as  they  are  found  in  the  city  vary  as 
to  sanitary  conditions,  wages,  hours  and  the  demands  made  upon 
the  workers.  In  one  place,  a  largo  factory,  only  fifteen  girls 
were  employed  and  these  worked  under  conditions  that  were  as 
good  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them.  Contrasted  to  this  was 
a  second  factory  almost  within  stone's  throw,  where  just  the  re- 
verse was  true.  In  the  first  factory  improved  machinery  has 
been  put  in  so  that  the  actual  work  of  packing  is  done  automat- 
ically, the  girls  merely  putting  in  the  right  amount  at  one  end 
of  a  iT'Volving  belt  arrangement  by  which  the  tobacco  is  carried 
down  the  length  of  a  long  table,  on  either  side  of  which  sit  other 
girls  who  fill,  stamp  and  seal  the  packages,  the  work  being  as 
light  and  the  conditions  as  goo<l  as  could  l)e  asked  for.  In  the 
second  factory,  on  the  other  hand,  where  nearly  one  hundred 
girls  are  employed  all  the  work  is  done  by  hand,  and  though  long 
practice  has  undoubtedly  brought  individual  expenditure  of 
muscular  strength  to  as  small  a  degree  as  possible  yet  everything 
went  to  prove  the  work  most  exhausting.  The  packers  wore 
obliged  to  pound  the  tobacco  down  into  the  packages  as  tight  as 
it  was  possible  to  make  it,  using  heavy  wooden  mallets  which 
they  wielded  with  considerable  force.  Many  of  them  worked 
like  automatons,  with  swift.,  nervous  movements,  each  one  of 
which  told  in  the  rapidly  accumulating  heap  of  packages  on 
which  the  packer's  daily  wajje  was  estimated. 

In  this  second  factory  all  the  work  was  done  under  electric 
light,  as  the  place  was  little  better  than  a  warehouse  so  far  as 
daylight  and  air  were  concerned.  Half  the  girls  worked  on  the 
lower  floor,  the  other  half  in  a  gallery  built  around  the  wall  and 
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reached  by  a  narrow,  crooked,  wooden  stairway.  At  noon  the 
dynamofi  stopped  running  and  the  place  was  in  darkness,  except 
for  the  gas  jets  at  which  the  packers  melted  the  wax  used  in  seal- 
ing. In  this  dim,  flickering  light  they  ate  their  luncheons  and 
spent  their  noon  hour,  not  deeming  it  worth  while  to  dress  for 
the  street  They  complained  of  the  almost  nnbearable  heat  in 
summer,  as  there  are  days  when  it  is  impossible  to  open  the  win- 
dows on  account  of  the  wind  blowincr  the  gas  flames.  At  all 
times  the  air  was  heavy  and  close  and  combined  with  an  all-per- 
vading odor  of  tobacco  made  it  difficult  for  outsiders,  at  least, 
to  breathe  in  any  comfort. 

In  both  factories  the  eight  hour  day  prevailed,  in  one  because 
the  place  was  under  union  regulations,  in  the  other  because  con- 
ditions have  been  more  or  less  affected  by  union  life  though  it  is 
not  oflicially  recognized.  In  the  union  factory  work  begins  at 
8  and  stops  at  5,  with  an  hour  at  noon  aAd  Saturday  afternoons 
off.  In  the  other,  Saturday  afternoons  are  earned  by  adding  a 
half  hour  extra  to  the  regular  eight-hour  day. 

Wages  are  fairly  good,  especially  in  the  union  factory,  where 
a  girl  can  rtsually  make  about  $4  a  week  at  the  start.  All  work 
is  paid  by  the  pound,  and  a  girl's  wages  increase  with  her  rapid- 
ity until  she  can  make  $7,  $8  and  $9  a  week.  In  the  other  fac- 
tory all  wages  were  paid  by  the  week  and  ranged  from  $3  to  $7, 
the  oldest  worker  being  tlie  only  one  paid  the  latter  amount  At 
one  lime  she  received  $9  a  week,  but  wages  fell  and  hers  with 
the  rest.  The  present  average  for  the  establishment  was  about 
$5. 

A  good  deal  of  overtime  work  is  required  in  these  factories, 
but  is  always  paid  for.  In  the  smaller  One,  whenever  night 
work  is  asked,  the  girls  are  taken  in  a  body  to  a  good  restaurant 
and  given  a  warm  dinner  at  the  expense  of  the  firm. 
The  same  firm,  while  not  allowing  vacations  with  pay,  still  sees 
to  it  that  girls  needing  rest  get  it  and  girls  who  fall  ill  and  who 
have  no  homes  are  taken  care  of. 
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TOY  FACTOKY. 

In  the  toy  factories  girls  do  varnishing  and  painting,  some 
of  tho  lighter  carpentry  and  most  of  the  packing,  all  work  that 
was  formerly  done  by  boys.  In  tho  place  visited  some  thirty 
girls  were  employed  at  painting  croquet  mallets  and  balls,  var- 
nishing and  painting  sleds  and  toy  wagons  and  in  ^vrapping  all 
these  articles  for  shipment.  The  hours  were  ten  a  day,  except 
on  Saturday  when  but  nine  hours  were  required.  The  wages 
were  small.  Painters  were  paid  from  G5  to  85  cents  a  day,  only 
the  girls  who  did  striping  and  stenciling  getting  the  higher  fig- 
ure. Girls  who  nailed  canvas  to  folding  stools  and  seats  were 
paid  35  and  40  cents  and  packers  40  cents  a  day.  The  head  of 
the  firm  said  that  though  boys  were  employed  up  to  within  a 
short  time  the  change  had  not  been  made  on  account  of  a  differ- 
ence in  tho  wages  paid  the  sexes,  since  the  scale  was  the  same 
as  it  had  always  been.  Girls,  however,  had  proved  themselves 
more  reliable  than  the  Ix^ys  and  were  not  possessed  of  the  con- 
stant desire  for  a  change  that  kept  the  latter  roving  from  factory 
to  iactorv  in  search  of  new  work. 


TRUNK  FACTORY. 

The  trunk  factory  visited  was  not  tho  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  city,  but  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical.  Al)out  thirty- 
five?  girls  were  employed  in  it,  making  telescopes,  lining  trunks 
and  sewing  the  linings  for  traveling  bags.  [Most  of  the  work 
was  done  with  paste.  In  making  the  telescopes  the  pasteboard 
foundations  were  cut  out  on  machines  operated  by  men,  folded 
into  shape  by  girls,  and  passed  through  stapling  machines,  aUo 
operated  by  men.  Girls  then  pasted  in  the  linings.  In  tho 
trunk-making  department,  girls  were  em])loyed  pasting  in  tho 
muslin  linings  and  covering  the  trays  with  paper.  The  girls 
who  made  bag  linings  worked  at  machines  operated  by  steam 
power,  their  work  l)oing  merely  to  run  up  the  seams  of  cloth 
cut  into  the  desired  shape.  All  tho  work  was  purely  mechani- 
cal, requiring  but  little  skill  though  considerable  neatness  and 
dispatch.     Many  of  the  girls  had  been  in  the  factory  for  years, 
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in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  the  highest  wage  reported  by  twelve 
raaldng  definite  statements  was  $5.  The  average  wage  of  the 
twelve,  the  scale  of  whose  wages  ran  from  $2.75  to  $5,  was 
$3.70.  Three  of  these  made  $5  a  week,  one  $4,  three  $3.50, 
one  $3.25,  three  $3  and  one  $2.75,  which  is  probably  about  a 
fair  range. 

WATCn    FACTORY. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  only  watch  factory  in  Wisconsin  was  less 
than  six  montlis  old  at  the  time  it  was  visited  for  the  purposes 
of  this  investigation  made  it  peculiarly  interesting  to  note?  the 
degree  of  skill  attained  in  that  short  period  by  the  women  oper- 
atives, most  of  whom  were  green  hands  impressed  from  domestic 
service  and  still  in  process  of  training  for  factory  life.  There 
were,  in  all,  about  fifty  women  employed,  engaged  for  the?  most 
part  in  running  the  various  drilling,  cutting,  grinding  and  pol- 
ishing machines  on  which  the  diflferent  parts  of  a  watch  are 
made.  The  work  was  apparently  easy  so  far  as  physical  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  operator  was  concerned,  but  it  must  ha^e 
been  exceedingly  nerv^e  wearing  on  account  of  the  minute  size 
of  many  of  the  screws  and  bolts  turned  out.  Some  of  them 
were  so  small  they  could  scarcely  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
yet  each  had  to  be  polished  and  grooved  with  perfect  accuracy, 
and  the  worker's  wage  depended  upon  the  number  of  these  in- 
finitesimal articles  she  turned  out  in  a  day  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  inspectors.  Much  of  the  work  had  to  be  done  uiider  mag- 
nifying glasses,  but  strangely  enough  the  girls  did  not  com- 
plain of  any  ill  effects.  All  had  been  troubled  with  headaches 
at  the  start  but  these  disappeared  as  they  became  accustomed 
to  their  work.  Evidently  nature  adjusted  the  eye  to  its  task. 
The  filing  and  polishing  machines  were  fitted  with  glass  shield? 
so  that  the  workers  were  protected  from  any  flying  bits  of  brass. 

Wiiges  were'  not  especially  good  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  rang- 
ing from  50  cents  a  day,  at  which  figure  a  girl  was  started,  to 
75  cents,  the  highest  amount  then  being  earned.  The  manager 
of  the  concern  said,  however,  that  in  a  short  time  good  opera- 
tives should  be  making  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  day,  otherwise 
he  would  not  consider  that  his  machines  were  being  used  to 
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their  greatest  capacity.  He  had  in  view  a  scheme  for  profit 
sharing  in  which  he  intended  all  the  workers  in  the  factory, 
girls  included,  to  participate.  This,  he  thought,  would  tend 
to  enlist  a  keener  interest  on  the  part  of  the  employe  and  would 
counteract  the  dulling  effects  of  monotonous  work. 

The  factory  was  a  model  in  arrangement,  and  being  almost 
new  was  attractive  and  clean  in  all  its  appointments. 

A  curious  thing  heard  in  connection  with  the  place  was  its 
w^aiting  list.  When  the  factory  started,  nearly  every  servant 
girl  in  town  applied  for  a  position.  Out  of  the  applications 
the  company  selected  those  who  seemed  most  desirable.  The 
rest  Avere  put  on  a  waiting  list,  and  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
perplexed  housewives  about  town,  searching  for  domestic  as- 
sistants, turned  to  this  list  for  addresses. 

t  WOOLEN  MILLS. 

There  are  several  woolen  milk  in  the  state  which  employ  in 
all  some  two  or  three  hundred  women  and  girls.  In  a  few 
only  worsted  yarn  is  manufactured,  but  in  the  others  the  yarn 
is  both  spim  and  made  into  cloth,  the  process  affording  a  variety 
of  occupations,  adapted  both  to  the  young  and  to  the  more  ma- 
ture workers  and  being  recompensed  on  a  varying  scale  of  wage*, 
the  lowest  point  of  which  is  pitifully  meager,  while  the  other 
extreme  represents  about  as  high  an  amount  as  women  are 
commanding  in  factories  today.  Skilled  weavers  are  always  in 
demand  and  are  reasonably  sure  of  making  a  fair  livelihood,  and 
it  is  an  occupation  in  which  women  not  only  do  as  good  and 
rapid  work  as  men  but  in  which  there  is  little  of  the  discrim- 
ination in  wage  which  is  met  widi  elsewhere.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever an  easy  life.  Weaving  means  standing  at  the  loom  ten 
and  eleven  hours  a  day,  with  eyes  alert  to  catch  the  slightest  de- 
viation in  the  running  of  the  thread,  while  tlie  roar  and  clatter 
of  the  machinery  is  almost  deafening  to  any  one  unused  to  it. 
Weavers  say  tliat  they  speedily  become  accustomed  to  the  noise 
and  think  nothing  of  it,  pursuing  their  tasks  with  no  more  ner- 
vous strain  tlian  if  everything  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  this  is 
probably  true,  though  it  is  also  true  that  weavers  proverbially 
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look  worn  and  weary  as  if  the  strain  placed  upon  their  nerves 
had  its  effect  even  if  they  themselves  w^ere  unconscious  of  it. 

There  is  usually  a  great  range  of  wage  in  such  places.  In  a 
mill  manufacturing  only  worsted  yam,  the  scale  was  as  follows: 
Helpers,  who  were  little  girls  employed  in  putting  empty  spools 
on  the  machines,  35  aiid  40  cents  a  day ;  spinners,  45  cents  for  a 
single  row  of  spindles,  55  cents  for  a  douhle  row;  combers,  65 
for  one  machine,  80  for  two;  gill  box  minders,  50  and  GO  cents; 
re<ders,  from  05  to  (>0  cents  according  to  amount  of  work  done 
in  a  day.  The  latter  was  the  best  paid  class  of  work  in  the  es- 
tablishment where"  140  girls  were  employed.  In  another  mill 
spjolers  and  spinners  were  paid  SO  cents  a  day;  girls  who  set 
up  die  warp,  $l.l:2|,j;  weavers  from  75  cents  to  $1.25,  accord- 
ing to  amount  of  work  turned  out.  In  a  tliird  place,  a.  girl 
start<jd  to  work  at  42  cents  a  day  and  often  worked  a  long  time 
at  that  figure  before  getting  a  chance  to  run  a  loom  on  which, 
with  practice,  she  could  make  from  75  cents  to  $1.50,  the  latter 
amount  being  tlie  earnings  of  the  very  best  workers  who  had 
charge  of  the  wide  looms.  In  this  last  place  about  three  months 
a  year  the  workers  were  laid  off. 

Almost  all  the  work  re<piires  constant  standing.  The  girls 
who  run  the  spinning  Jennys  rarely  sit  down.  In  few  of  the 
factories  is  any  provision  made  for  even  the  few  moments  of 
rest  which  a  worker  niigbt  snatch.  In  one,  benches  were  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  Jennys  and  the  looms  so  that  when  a  girl  could 
find  time  to  sit  down  she  might  have  a  seat  near  at  hand.  There 
can  never  be  long  periods  of  rest,  however,  as  the  work  re- 
quires constant  supervision,  and,  esi>eeially  when  a  long  row  of 
spindles  is  under  supervision,  necessitates  a  continual  walking 
back  and  fortli  to  tie  up  broken  threads  and  keep  the  spindles 
running  true.  kSoiiic  of  tlie  spinners  have  had  as  many  as  200 
spindles  to  watch. 

A  goo<l  deal  of  dust  arises  from  the  wool,  and  that  taken  with 
the  confinement  makes  the  w^ork  more  or  less  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  health,  but  most  of  the  mills  Avere  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion. The  largest  of  the  mills  was  located  in  a  modem  and 
sanitary  building,  with  good  light  and  air,  but  many  of  the 
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smaller  ones  were  deficient  in  both  respects,  and  in  one  or  two 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  crowding  of  machinery  and  workers. 

The  working  day  in  these  mills  seemed  to  be  considerably 
longer  than  in  most  other  lines  of  factory  work.  In  one  the 
regular  hours  w^ere  from  6:30  a.  m.  to  6:15  p.  m.,  with  an  hour 
at  noon,  but  Saturday  half  holidays  in  part  compensated  for  the 
extra  time  demanded.  Theref  were  women  working  in  this 
place  who  lived  several  miles  from  the  mill  and  who  walked  to 
and  from  their  work,  being  obliged  to  start  before  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  be  at  their  machines  when  power  started.  In 
a  second  mill  the  hours  were  from  6 :50  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  an 
hour  less  on  Saturday,  but  with  no  half  halidoys.  In  a  third  tho 
hours  were  from  6 :  15  to  6,  with  an  hour  at  noon  and  an  hour  less 
on  Saturday  afternoons.  Some  of  the  mills  had  formerly  re- 
quired a  straight  eleven-hour  day  the  year  around,  but  this  was 
abolished  a  fev;  years  ago.  The  workers  were  of  all  ages.  The 
spoolers  and  spinners  were  often  young  girls  in  their  teens, 
while  middle  aged  women  who  had  spent  years  in  the  mill  were 
to  be  found  at  many  of  the  looms.  Some  of  the  best  workers 
reported  having  been  employed  in  the  same  mill  fifteen  and 
twenty  years. 
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PART  VII. 


Free  Bmployment  Offices. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Free  public  emplayment  bureaus  were  established  in  Wiscon- 
sin in  response  to  an  economic,  rather  than  poll  *   ^    '  ^ 
For  a  period  of  one  year  two  such  offices  have  be< 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  ] 
tics — one  being  located  at  Milwaukee,  the  other  a 

These  offices  have  not  existed  long  enough  to  f 
for  definite!  conclusions  as  to  the  ultimate  results 
cations  are  that  tliere  is  in  Wisconsin  a  place  fo] 
tions.  From  the  first  the  free  offices  were  patroE 
considerable  extent  by  l)oth  employers  and  unemp] 
quite  satisfactory  results.  In  the  first  twenty-fi\ 
were  received  4,G05  applications  for  work  and  4 
The  agencies  were  able  to  fill  3,808  positions  in 
There  have  been  several  elements  that  have  hindei 
of  the  offices  more  or  less,  and  which  may  in  time 
In  some  quarters  there  has  been  a  slight  opposition 
aversitm  to  state  activity  in  this  direction ;  in  sc 
lack  of  necessary  equipment  has  hampered  the  b 
I)ropriation  for  proper  advertisement  was  made,  \ 
a  very  material  drawback;  moreover,  times  have 
workmen  have  found  comparatively  little  necessi 
upon  an  employment  bureau  for  assistance  in  get 

But  why  have  such  offices  as  tliese  been  brought  i 
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Many  states  have  recently  passed  upon  that  question.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  can  be  said  that  the  real  purpose  of  these  of- 
fices is  to  provide  facilities  that  will  enable  those  who  are  looking 
for  work  and  those  who  are  looking  for  help  to  be  brought  to- 
gether with  the  minimum  amount  of  trouble  and  expense.  They 
are  intended  chiefly  as  a  help  to  the  working  classes  by  enabling 
those  who  are  out  of  work  to  find  employment  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay  and  without  paying  a  fee  such  as  is  charged  by  private 
employment  agencies  for  similar  work. 

That  there  is  need  of  some  such  institution  is  certain. 
Proof  of  the  fact  is  easily  obtained.  In  most  places,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  worker  and  em- 
ployer to  meet.  .  The  reasons  for  this  are  found  principally  in 
the  conditions  under  which  the  productive  enterprises  are  car- 
ried on  and  in  the  fact  that  tliese  enterprises  are  scattered.  A 
workman  often  is  compelled  to  spend  days,  if  not  weeks,  in  walk- 
ing from  place  to  place  before  he  finds  one  requiring  tlie  kind  of 
services  he  can  offer.  Even  where  work  is  plentiful  this  is  true 
and  the  employer  often  suffers  more  or  less  inconvenience  from 
the  same  cause.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  waste  results.  Labor 
cannot  be  stored  up  and  the  time  lost  by  the'  worker  in  looking 
for  work  is  not  only  a  loss  to  him  but  to  society  as  a  whole.  If 
his  lalx>r  bo  not  expended  at  the  time,  that  labor  cannot  be  ex- 
pended at  all.  This  is  not  merely  a  truism ;  it  is  a  patent  fact. 
It  is  this  that  makes  unemployment  one  of  the  greatest  of  social 
evils.  Free  employment  offices  tend  to  minimize  the  evil  and 
would  from  this  point  of  view,  even  if  from  no  other  deserve 
some  attention. 

But  in  almost  every  city  there  are  private  employment 
agencies  which  make  it  their  business  to  procure  employment  for 
those  desiring  it  These  agencies  are,  however,  private  insti- 
tutions. They  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money ;  that  is  tlieir  first  object  and  the  enterprise  seems  to  be 
a  success  as  a  money  nuiker.  Laborers  who  are  out  of  work 
patronize  tliem  well  and  pay  for  the  services,  real  or  supposed, 
that  the  agencies  render  in  assisting  them  to  positions.  Un- 
doubtedly these  institutions  do  find  work  for  a  great  many  and 
they  thereby  prevent  a  great  deal  of  waste  that  would  occur 
Jvere  the  laborers  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  resources. 
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Sei'ious  objections,  however,  are  made  to  such  agencies.  The 
services  tliey  render  the  working  people  are,  on  the  whole,  very 
largely  offset  by  the  charges  made,  charges  that  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  xmemployed  and  which  often  amount  to  a  very 
considerable  sum.  Fees  are  charged  at  every  turn.  In  the  fir^t 
place  there  is  a  fee  for  the  mere  registration  of  names,  and  very 
often  this  is  done  when  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  secur- 
ing positions.  If  tlie  applicant  eventually  does  get  a  job  he  has 
literally  paid  for  it. 

There  are  many  other  objections  to  the  private  agencies  and 
many  of  them  much  more  serious  in  character.  These  do  not 
necessarily  apply  to  all  the  private  agencies  but  they  do  apply  to 
a  great  percentage  of  tliem,  their  only  purpose  being  apparently 
to  get  hold  of  the  dollars  of  the  unmeployed  and  to  keep 
hold  of  them.  The  very  fact  tliat  renders  the  unemployed  so 
needful  of  money  makes  them  also  easy  victims  so  long  as  they 
have  any  left.  The  system  adopted  by  many  agents  for  extort- 
ing what  funds  these  people  may  possess  resembles  the  methods 
of  pawnshops  more  than  those  of  any  other  business.  Many 
honest  agents,  no  doubt,  do  conduct  employment  bureaus  upon 
methods  as  honorable  as  could  bo  desired  but  the  odium  that  has 
resulted  from  numerous  rascalities  is  sufficient  to  cast  a  shadow 
of  distrust  upon  the  business  as  a  whole. 

Plenty  of  illustrations  may  be  found.  It  often  occurs  that, 
having  received  the  registration  fee,  the  agent's  interest  in  an  in- 
dividual case  at  once  ceases.  Many  agents  form  a  sort  of  con- 
spiracy with  employers,  the  object  being  to  maliciously  squeeze 
money  out  of  the  workers.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
agents  and  employers  can  work  together  and  by  dividing  the 
fees  make  a  considerable  income  while  actually  doing  less  tlian 
rendering  no  service  at  all. 

Among  agencies  located  in  the  greater  industrial  centers 
which  contain  a  large  and  floating  working  class  and  where  mauy 
small  and  irresponsible  contractors  obtain  their  supply  of  labor, 
such  practices  are  most  common.  In  such  places  the  workers  arc 
both  hard  pressed  and  ill  posted  as  to  the  real  circumstances. 
Very  often  their  supply  of  bread  depends  upon  their  immediate 
employment,  and  each  worker  may  have  several  others  depend- 
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ent  upon  him  as  well.  The  result  is  that  so  great  is  their 
anxiety  to  obtain  work  they  will  grasp  at  almost  any  straw  of 
hope  and  will  submit  to  almost  any  inconvenience  or  imposition 
that  promises  to  bring  employment.  Being  unable  to  under- 
stand the  full  import  of  the  operations  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected they  are  easily  imposed  upon,  and  unscrupulous  agents  do 
not  hesitate  to  take  full  advantiige  of  this  fact.  Wherever  the 
opportunity  exists  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
unprincipled  men  who  are  eager  to  secure  the  premium  offered 
for  their  shrewdness.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  give  protefc- 
tion  to  the  victims  of  such  schemes  through  the  law^  but  laws 
enacted  for  the  regulation  of  private  employment  agents  do  not 
seem  to  have  helped  matters  much.  The  difficult  is  that  their 
actions  are  so  easily  covcicd  up  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
obtain  evidence  upon  which  they  can  be  convicted. 

The  schemes  for  extorting  money  from  the  unemployed  are  as 
numerous  and  varied  as  are  the  conditions  that  lead  up  to  the 
extortion.  The  principle  underlying  tlieni  is  the  same — to  de- 
ceive the  victims  into  paying  for  supposed  services.  Different 
localities  are  suited  for  different  sorts  of  such  swindling  games 
and  the  most  successful  agent  is  the  one  who  is  most  ingenious 
and  plausible  in  his  device^.  Some  specific  instances  illustrate 
well  the  cleverness  of  the  different  systems.  A  few  such  may  be 
related  hero  as  examples  of  the  methods  private  agents  have 
been  accused  of  practicing  in  some  of  the  cities  of  tliis  state. 

Application  for  work  was  made  at  one  of  these  private  offices, 
by  a  workman  who  had  barely  the  necessary  doUaf  to  secure  the 
position  which  was  open.  Having  paid  the  fee  he  was  sent  by 
boat  to  a  lumber  camp  to  which  the  fare  was  several  dollars. 
The  man  did  not  have  the  fare  but  according  to  an  understand- 
ing between  the  lumbering  firm  and  the  boat  people,  he  was  car 
ried  to  his  destination.  There  he  was  put  at  work  but  in  a 
couple  of  weeks  or  less  was  laid  off.  In  his  accounting  with  the 
company  he  found  that  what  was  due  him  was  just  enough  to 
offset  llie  claims  on  account  of  his  trip,  and  he  was  left  penniless 
to  make  his  way  home  as  best  he  could.  lie  had  earned  his 
board  meanwhile  but  was  actually  money  out  on  the  transaction. 

Complaints  have  often  been  made  to  tlie  effect  that  employers 
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or  ''bosses'^  who  pick  out  men  for  employers  have  made  a 
business  of  working  in  conjunction  with  employment  agents. 
By  a  system  of  hiring  and  discharging  men  they  make  50  cents 
apiece  or  half  the  fee  from  each  man  thus  hired.  For  example, 
a  loo^ging  contractor  near  Superior  turned  in  an  order  to  the  free 
labor  bureau  there,  which  was  then  being  operated  by  the  city. 
The  bureau  procured  about  70  men,  nearly  enough  to  fill  the  or- 
der, so  notified  the  contractor  and  had  the  men  at  the  depot  at 
the  appointed  time.  Meanwhile  the  contractor  fell  in  with  a 
Duluth  private  agent  and  for  some  reason  permitted  him  to 
nearly  fill  the  order,  even  after  notification  had  been  sent  from 
the  Superior  bureau.  The  result  w^as  that  some  50  men  were 
turned  away  at  Superior,  their  places  having  been  taken  by  other 
men  hired  later.  I^Iany  of  the  disappointed  men  had  been  count- 
ing upon  this  job  for  a  day  or  more  and  may  have  meanwhile 
passed  brother  ver^'  good  positions.  However,  in  this  case  they 
may  have  been  fortimate  for  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  some 
of  the  men  who  had  been  sent  out  were  back  again  looking  for 
new  jobs. 

Again,  railroad  employes  who  have  been  in  charge  of  the  hir- 
ing of  men  for  surface  work,  etc.,  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
positions  to  make  profit  from  the  jobs  they  had  at  their  disposal, 
and  the  private  employment  agencies  prove  very  convenient  al- 
lies in  tliese  dealings.  Men  have  been  turned  away  from  rail- 
road ofiices  on  the  plea  that  there  was  no  need  for  them,  wheji 
in  reality  there  was  a  great  necessity  for  men.  '^ese  same  men 
have  gone  to  private  employment  offices,  paid  their  fees  and 
gotten  the  jobs  they  sought.  The  railroad  agent  could  not 
charge  a  fee  directly,  so  this  method  was  taken.  Of  course,  such 
practices  stop  when  a  higher  official  becomes  aware  of  them  but 
very  often  the  victims  do  not  realize  what  the  process  has  been, 
or  if  they  do  realize  it  they  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  demand 
redress. 

But  the  private  agencies  have  not  limited  their  operations  to 
individuals.  There  have  been  many  instances  where  they  have 
been  able  to  prey  upon  railroad  companies.  One  agent  is  said 
to  have  done  a  very  paying  railroad  ticket  business  by  virtue  of 
his  having  had  an  order  from  the  company.     The  order  was 
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placed  for  a  large  number  of  men  to  do  work  on  the  line  100 
miles  or  more  from  the  city  in  question.  The  agent  had  the 
authority  to  issue  his  employment  tickets  which  were  honored 
by  the  passenger  train  crews  for  passage  to  the  point  where?  work 
was  in  progress.  The  agent  w^ould  occasionally  send  out  a  crew 
of  men  who  would  actually  accept  the  jobs  offered  and  would 
w^ork  at  least  for  a  short  time,  but  he  would  also  pass  out  or  sell 
to  his  friends  or  others,  employment  tickets  entitling  them  to 
the  free  ride  and  job  whereas  the  buyers  never  had  any  inten- 
tion of  taking  the  proffered  work.  This  scheme  was  worked  by 
one  agent  even  after  the  railroad  company  had  notified  him  to 
send  no  more  men.  The  company  had  not  supposed  it  necessary 
to  notify  their  train  crews  to  stop  carrying  men,  so  the  traffic 
went  merrily  on.  One  such  experience  betw  een  a  company  and 
any  one  agent  suffices,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  possible 
methods  of  making  money  at  the  expense  of  and  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  company. 

Where  two  labor  centers  are  within  working  distance,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  "^win  Cities  and  the  head  of  the  lakes,  agents  in  on3  ^ 
placo  and  their  correspondents  in  the  other  are  able  to  work  to 
great  advantage,  especially  among  men  who  have  money  enough 
to  pay  railroad  fare  from  one  place  to  the  other.  Cities  with  a 
state  line  between  them,  such  as  Superior  and  Duluth,  afford 
great  opportunities  also.  The  district  attorney  in  the  former 
city  was  not  long  since  called  upon  to  threaten  a  local  private 
agent  with  legal  prosecution  unless  he  would  refund  money  col- 
lected from  a  party  of  unemployed  workmen.  The  men  had 
been  sent  to  a  Duluth  office  w^here  they  were  supposed  to  get  po- 
sitions they  had  paid  for  in  Superior.  The  Duluth  office  was 
prepare<l  to  turn  them  away  but  after  losing  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  some  car  fare,  they  succeeded  in  getting  back  their  original 
fee,  being  aided  by  the  attorney. 

The  fact  that  the  four  cities  referred  to  afford  such  a  good 
field  for  private  operations,  indicates  that  with  free  public  em- 
ployment bureaus  in  all  places  and  all  working  together  a  very 
sensitive  and  comprehensive  piece  of  machinery  would  be  at  the 
service  of  the  unemployed.  During  the  hanTst  season,  the 
seasons  of  railroad  work,  logging  and  other  great  sources  of  em- 
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ployrrient  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  fr6e  bureaus  would 
aid  greatly  in  giving  relief  from  surplusages  and  shortages  of 
labor  in  the  different  sections.  The  men  could  trust  disinterested 
bureaus  not  to  send  them  where  there  was  no  work  and  in  case 
the  applicants  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  fees,  that  fact 
would  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  distribution  of  the  workmen 
according  to  the  legitimate  demands.  Any  motive  for  deception 
on  the  part  of  employers  would  also  be  eliminated. 

It  has  been  urged  against  free  employment  bureaus  that  they 
help  to  bring  men  to  the  industrial  centers  when  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  them  there — that  a  free  employment  bureau  would  act 
as  sort  of  a  loafing  center.  On  the  other  hand  such  statements 
are  contradicted  by  advocates  of  the  free  employment  bureau 
plan.  Instead  of  unnecessarily  bringing  tlie  unemployed  to 
centers  where  there  is  no  work,  it  is  maintained  that  they  tend 
to  do  the  reverse,  that  with  a  well  organized  system  of  free 
bureaus  in  different  centers  tliose  seeking  work  would  be  able  to 
get  true  and  unbiased  information  as  to  the  status  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections.  The  bureaus  would  serve  as  information  as 
well  as  employment  offices ;  tliey  would  bear  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  labor  and  the  laborers  that  the  produce  exchange  does 
to  produce  and  the  venders  of  produce. 

These  instances  show  the  trend  of  affairs  in  regard  to  private 
employment  offices  and  they  are  sufficient  to  prove  tliat  these 
agencies  cannot  as  a  rule  be  safely  trusted  to  deal  vnth  the  labor- 
ing classes — that  for  this  reason  tliey  are  likely  to  become  to  the 
community  more  of  a  detriment  than  a  benefft  People  are  be- 
coming aware  of  this  fact  and  this  in  turn  has  created  a  senti- 
ment that  in  many  states  is  largely  responsible  for  the  tendency 
to  place  this  work  entirely  under  state  or  municipal  supervision, 
through  the  establishment  of  free  employment  offices. 

.Private  agencies  so  conducted  as  to  injure  any  person  or  class 
of  persons  would  be  driven  out  of  business.  To  do  this  is  one 
of  the  purposes  for  which  free  offices  have  been  established,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  fully  accomplish  this.  It  is  not 
easy  to  disturb  these  agencies ;  their  metliods  may  be  questionable 
but  their  ways  are  dark  and  their  means  of  securing  business  are 
difficult  to  reach.     So  far  the  free  employment  offices  have  suc- 
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co=oded  in  taking  away  only  a  part  of  their  patronage.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  some  stronger  force  tlian  mere  opposition  from  free 
eraplojinent  bureaus'  is  needed  to  protect  labor  from  the  imposi- 
tions of  private?  agencies.  In  fact,  it  seems  likely  that  these 
agencies  will,  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  continue  to  exist  and  do 
business  until  completely  prohibited  by  law.  Yet  the  free 
agencies  can  undoubtedly  accomplish  a  great  deal;  they  can  by 
dividing  the  patronage  relieve  many  a  laborer  from  thef  necessity 
of  paying  fees  and  from  the  danger  of  fraud.  Of  necessity  also, 
the  private  agenciess  when  in  competition  with  free  agencies 
would  be  compelled  to  eliminate  more  or  less  their  underhanded 
practices.  Thus  the  f  re«e  bureaus  are  serving  not  only  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  unemployed  but  also  to  show  in  their 
true  light  the  imprincipled  agents,  enabling  legislators  to  act 
with  much  more  intelligence  in  framing  the  laws  which  are 
aimed  to  better  conditions.  This  latter  fact  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  first  thought  might  presume.  While  much  is 
known  regarding  the  practices  so  much  complained  of,  there  are 
a  great  many  matters  in  regard  to  the  establishing  of  new 
bureaus  and  the  abolishing  of  old  bureaus  upon  which  there  is 
not  at  present  sufficient  accurate  and  detailed  knowledge.  Intel- 
ligent action  can  only  be  expected  when  the  situation  is  fully 
understood. 

There  are  many  questions  that  must  bo  better  understood  be- 
fore free  employment  offices  can  render  their  best  service.  One 
of  these  relates  to  the  applicant  for  employment,  another  relates 
to  the  applic^iut  for  help.  Each  of  the  parties  has  a  right  to 
know  something  about  the  other.  The  employer  desires  to 
know  whether  the  m.an  he  employs  is  efficient  and  honest, 
whether  he  is  trustworthy  and  reliable.  All  this  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  employer.  In  turn,  the  workers  have  a  right  to 
know  something  about  their  prospective  employers  and  this 
rifi^ht  should  not  1)0  lirpited  to  the  immediate  terms  of  the  etoi- 
ploying  contract.  The  employe  should  also  be  entitled  to  ask, 
what  kind  of  a  man  is  the  f^m plover?  Is  he  responsible  and 
disposed  to  be  fair,  or  is  he  likely  to  take  advantage  of  his  posi- 
tion in  his  dealings  with  those  in  his  employ  ?  These  questions 
vitally  affect  the  worker  and  his  family  as  well ;  he  cannot  afford 
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to  overlook  them.  Yet  as  matters  now  stand  the  very  nature  of 
the  situation  makes  it  more  politic,  as  a  general  rule,  for  the  free 
employment  agency  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  either  party 
to  the  transaction.  The  agency  is  between  tw^o  forces.  There 
is  bound  to  bo  dissatisfaction.  Some  will  complain  xmder  any 
circumstances  and  will  perhaps  attach  to  the  bureau  blame  that 
should  rest  elsewhere.  It  is  difficult  for  an  agency  to  learn  of 
thef  actual  conditions  everywhere  existing  and  it  may  often  be 
impossible  to  give  reliable  information.  Loss  of  confidence  in 
iho  bureau  is  likely  to  result.  Many  wdll  also  refuse  to  deal 
wath  a  bureau  that  insists  upon  inquiring  too  minutely  into  their 
standing  and  their  business  affairs.  The  only  way  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  such  persons  is  to  ask  as  few  questions  as  possible 
when  the  applicant  has  tlie  option  either  of  dealing  with  the  free 
employment  bureau  or  of  transfendng  his  patronage  to  a  private 
agency. 

When  such  conditions  prevail  it  is  evident  that  the  right  and 
the  wrong  of  matters  have  little  bearing  upon  the  case.  It  is 
rather  a  question  of  expediency,  and  the  Wisconsin  free  employ- 
ment agencies  have  endeavored  to  be  always  upon  the  safe  side 
of  expediency ;  their  object  has  been  confined  to  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  parties  wanting  work  and  those  wanting  worker^. 
While  iho  applicants  are  requested  to  fill  out  application  blanks 
which  would  necessarily  furnish  many  of  the  facts  in  question, 
there  is  nothing  obligatorv  about  the  request;  it  is  in  no  sense 
made  a  condition  upon  which  the  bureau  is  to  do  its  best  to  pro- 
cure the  desired  help  or  position.  The  rule  is  to  treat  all  alike, 
to  endeavor  to  give  as  complete  satisfaction  to  those  who  furnish 
the  information  as  to  those  who  do  not. 

Then  there  is  the  business  phase  of  the  free  employment  of- 
fices, and  this  pliase  should  he  given  careful  attention.  For 
somn  reavson  a  larc^e  proportion  of  unemployed  workers  have 
often  held  aloof  from  patronizinc:  the  free  employment  offices 
and  it  has  been  noticed  that  this  is  true  especially  of  the  more 
efiicient  workmen.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for 
such  an  attitude  on  the?  part  of  these  workmen  is  that  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  they  look  upon  state  free  employment 
bureaus  as  charitable  institutions.     That  such  an  impression 
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should  obtain  is  probably  due  to  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
during  the  last  industrial  depression.  At  that  time  there 
were  many  offices  mainbiined  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  give 
relief  to  the  unemployed,  of  whom  there  were  great  numbers. 
Such  charity  work  took  the  form  of  employment  finding  as  well 
as  the  giving  of  direct  relief;  often  the  two  functions  were  com- 
bined. Hence  the  impression  that  anyone  procuring  employ- 
ment free  of  charge  was  extending  charity.  For  those  thus 
impressed  it  would  naturally  be  hard  to  look  upon  free  employ- 
ment bureaus  as  a  business  proposition.  They  could  hardly  be 
exppctod  to  regard  the  maintenance  of  free  employment  bureaus 
as  much  a  state  or  municipal  function  as  is  the  function  of 
{>n>vi(ling  protection  against  crime  or  fire  or  the  maintaining  of 
bureaus  of  information  for  any  other  purpose. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance?  tliat  this  impression  be  completely 
effaced  and  as  soon  as  possible  for  it  works  injury  to  the 
cause.  Just  how  to  overcome  tliis,  however,  is  not  easily  deter- 
mined. Probably  one  of  the  most  effective  remedies  would  be 
tlie  application  of  strict  business  methods ;  and  such  methods 
would  do  much  more  than  that — they  would  contribute  greatly 
toward  gaining  the  goinl  will  and  confidence  of  the  public  in 
general. 

Tlu^  very  fact  that  stat(^  activity  in  the  line  of  establishing 
fr(H»  public  employment  bureaus  is  of  comparatively  recent 
dato,  would  naturally  make  them  the  object  of  more  or  less  dis- 
cussion and  criticism.  It  is  urged  by  some  that  the  results  so  far 
have  not  been  such  as  to  justify  the  state  in  sustaining  such 
agencies ;  that  it  is  not  a  legitimate  function  of  the  state  to  fur- 
nish employment  to  the  unemployed. 

The  (piesticm  beijig  an  economic  one  is  one  that  has  (hnuanded 
uuyre  or  k^s  the  attention  of  every  civiliztnl  government.  A 
government  is  supposed  to  be  a  servant  of  the  ])eople,  both 
employers  and  eniploye<l.  and  any  way  in  which  the  state  can 
serve  these  parties  by  bringing  them  together  to  their  mutual 
benefit  should  be  a  legitimate  state  function.  The  question  then 
l>ecomes:  Is  the  state  in  such  capacity  capable  of  serving  the 
j)eople  better  than  any  other  agency? 
40 
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The  propriety  of  state  action  regarding  paupers,  the  insanci 
and  criminals  is  not  questioned ;  and  yet  who  can  say  how  much 
of  these  very  conditions  are  produced  by  enforced  idleness? 
If  it  is  a  proper  function  of  the  state  to  care  for  the  unfortunate 
vietiiiis  of  idleness  should  it  not  also  be  regarded  a  function, 
ovoti  a  duty,  of  the  state  to  prevent  such  conditions  by  assist- 
ing to  employment  '^those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work"  ? 
It  could  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  state  should  be  charged 
to  cure,  yet  not  permitted  to  prevent  a  disease. 

Eecognizing  this,  England,  Germany,  France,  Eussia,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  about  one-third  of  the  states  in  the 
United  States  have  some  form  of  free  employment  bureaus 
either  under  slate  or  municipal  control.  Civilized  nations  are 
realizing  tliat  new  conditions  must  be  met  by  new  legislation ; 
and  the  apparent  increasing  tendency  of  men  to  assist  their  fel- 
low men  in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  one  of  these  conditions 
that  has  a  foundation  both  ethical  and  economic.  The  com- 
plexity of  our  industrial  society,  the  division  of  labor  which 
tends  to  make  every  laborer  a  specialist,  the  industrial  revolu- 
tions caused  by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and  new 
methods,  throwing  men  thus  out  of  lifelong  employment  to 
undertake  new  work — these  things  are  continually  calling  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  of  the  legislative  bodies  to  the  needs 
of  the  laboring  classes.  The  last  session  (1901)  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin legislature  gave  evidence  of  this  fact.  At  that  session  was 
passed,  among  others,  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
free  employment  bureaus  imder  state  control. 

Experience  has  sho\vn  that  along  certain  lines  individual 
interests  can  be  best  serv^ed  by  the  community  acting  as  a  whole. 
Often,  indeed,  such  action  has  proved  necessary  to  the?  success 
of  the  undertaking.  This  being  true  it  is  not  only  a  right  but 
an  obligation  resting  upon  the  state  to  assume  control  of  any 
institution  "where  public  welfare  can  be  most  readily  and 
speedily  promoted."  The  free  employment  bureau  is  held  to 
be  one  of  these  institutions. 

The  Illinois  Commissioner  of  Labor  said  in  his  last  report: 
"Idleness  naturally  leads  to  criminal  pursuits,  and  an  idle  man 
belonging  to  the  class  who  must  work  in  order  to  live  is  a  menace 
to  the  public.  We  have  advanced  sufficiently  to  accept  the  dec- 
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laration  of  Cardinal  Maiming,  that  a  starving  man  has  a  right 
to  his  neighbor's  bread,  and  when  the  opportunity  to  earn  daily 
subsistence  is  taken  away  the?  means  of  support  will  be  secured 
by  other  methods.  It  is  these  ^other  methods'  that  constitute 
not  only  a  source  of  expense,  but  danger  to  every  community, 
and  which  tho  state,  by  this  form  of  interference,  has  endeav- 
ored Jio  remove?. 

"The  individvxd  plan  as  represented  by  the  private  employ- 
ment agonies  has  justly  been  voted  an  unmitigated  curse. 
People  who  conduct  such  institutions  are  moved  solely  by  the 
instinct  of  personal  profit,  and  many  of  them,  as  experience 
has  shown,  have  moved  from  place  to  place  in  large  cities, 
accepting  fees  from  goor,  unsuspecting  applicants  for  work, 
with  no  purpose  of  furnishing  work.  There  is  scarcely  a  pri- 
vate employment  agency  that  has  not  exposed  itself  to  criminal 
prosecution,  and  only  official  indiflFerence  to  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  has  saved  their  managers  from  serving  time  in 
the  prisons  in  the  state. 

"This  is  a  serious  charge  to  prefer  against  some  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  but  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  have  been  robbed  of  the  few  dollars  they  could  ill  afford 
would  fully  support  it  That  part  of  the  population,  however, 
who  have  no  ^ast  dollar'  to  pay  for  a  promise  of  work,  and  who 
are  likely  to  form  a  dangerous  element  in  a  community,  are 
precisely  the  class  who  can  get  no  aid  from  the  sharks  in  charge 
of  the  private  office,  and  whose  necessities  can  only  be  reached 
and  relieved  through  the  free  offices  imder  the  managment  of 
the  state.  This  is  the  important  reason  and  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  the  free  offices.  To  aid  deserving  men  and  women 
to  obtain  employment  is  a  public  obligation  and  one  of  tho  high- 
est fimctions  the  state  can  exercise." 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  vast  amount  of  vagrancy  in  the 
United  States  is  due,  not  so  much  to  a  lack  of  work,  as  to  a  lack 
of  knowledge  as  to  where  the  work  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
.  free  offices  are  the  only  institutions  that  can  fill  in  the  gap 
existing  between  the  man  who  wants  to  buy  labor  and  the  one 
who  has  it  to  sell. 

In  addition   to  being  of  special  value  to   the  unemployed, 
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free  employment  offices  assist  those  already  employed  in  secur- 
ing better  positions.  They  will  also  aid  the  young  man  start- 
ing out  in  life  in  preparing  for  those  occupations  where  the 
greatest  demand  for  labor  exists. 

That  there  are  evils  in  the  private  employment  agency  sys- 
tem was  long  since  tx?stified  by  Commissioner  Peck  of  the  Now 
York  ]3ureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  who  said  in  his  report  for  - 
188G:  "A  recent  trial  reported  by  the  Xew  York  papers  shows 
that  a  young  fellow  or  a  recently  arrived  immigrant  can  go  to 
one  of  these  agencies  professing  to  have  connection  with  the 
great  employers  and  for  $5  get  his  name  put  on  the  list.  The 
agency,  of  course,  has  no  more  direct  or  legitimate  relations 
with  tho  big  employers  than  it  has  with  the  state  officers,  but 
it  sends  out  an  agent,  or  two  to  inquire  about  changes  and 
vacancies  present  and  prospective.  Tho  agency  watches  the 
advertisements  and  sends  out  its  circulars,  and  thef  candidate 
for  employment  can  call  at  the  agency  to  meet  other  candidates 
and  to  be  told  that  if  he  had  been  there  an  hour  earlier,  or  'yes- 
terday evening,'  he  would  have  had  one  of  three  or  four  chances 
just  filled.  There  is  not  a  spark  of  truth  in  all  these  utter- 
ances, but  they  keep  hope  alive  until  tho  applicant  really  picks 
up  something  for  himself  or  quits  tho  city  in  disgust.  In 
brief,  tho  employment  ageiu'y  is  one  of  tlie  many  traps  and 
spring's  of  the  metropolis  set  to  catch  the  heedless  and  inexperi- 
enced and  teadi  lifers  hard  lesson." 

Such  complaints  are  by  no  means  confined  to  any  one  section 
of  the  country.  The  labor  commissioner  of  Iowa,  after  mak- 
ing a  careful  investigation  of  the  private  agencies  in  that  state 
sjiid  of  them :  ^'Nowhere  in  this  great  state  can  be  found  a 
mon^  perfect  expression  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  than  is 
(Miil)rac<Ml  in  tlie  ])ernicions  methods  of  our  so-called  c^nploy- 
ment  offices.  The  song  of  the  ^Spider  and  the  Fly'  never  found 
a  more  fitting  ilustration  of  duplicity  than  is  found  in  the 
management  of  most  of  these  offices.  They  allure  the  honest 
and  unsuspecting  laborer  into  a  web  of  confidence  surrounded 
by  syinpathy  and  false  promises,  only  to  rob  him  of  his  earn- 
ings and  turn  him  out  disappointed  and  destitute." 

Among  instances  of  such   practices,   coming  from   variims 
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sources,  is  one  concerning  a  saloon  keeper  who  advertised  for 
200  men  to  go  out  to  do  railroad  work.  He  thus  kept  a  largo 
crowd  around  his  place  of  business  all  day  and  late  at  night 
received  what  purported  to  be  a  telegram  with  the  information 
that  they  could  not  be  sent  out  that  day.  Of  course  the  jobs 
eventually  fell  through. 

Another  saloon  keeper  conducted  an  agency  for  women  and 
used  it  as  a  decoy  which  lured  young  girls  to  ruin. 

Such  are  the  institutions  and  such  the?  schemes  against  which 
free  employment  bureaus  are  pitted  and  which  they  are  endeav- 
oring to  destroy.  Tnfonnation  from  Milwaukee  states  that  in 
that  city  many  of  the  private  agencies  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness and  that  those  that  intend  to  remain  in  it,  will  use  the 
employment  agency  merely  as  a  side  line  to  some  other  busi- 
ness. This  effect  is  said  to  be  due  directly  to  the  influence  of 
tlie  recently  estaldished  state  free  employmnt  l)ureau  in  Mil- 
waukee, and  the  same  is  tnie  in  Su])erior. 

GERMANY. 

Before  considering  free  employment  bureaus  maintained  by 
various  states  of  the  Union,  we  will  refer  briefly  to  those  exist- 
ing in  other  countries. 

In  Germany  there  are  three  classes  of  employment  bureaus — 
private  pay  agencies,  the  philanthropic*  bureaus  and  the  various 
trade  agencies.  Private  pay  agencies  are  lic(?nsed  and  arc 
under  strict  police  regulations  which  in  a  largo  measure  ])re- 
vent  the  abuses  practiced  by  many  similar  institutions  in  tho 
United  States.  The  philanthropic  agencies  are  managed  by 
religious  societies  or  in  connection  with  either  public  or  private 
charitable  institutions,  police  stations  or  lodging  houses.  The 
union  agencies  are  managed  by  the  different  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

Tho  private  agencies  are  patronized  principally  by  domestics, 
sailors,  clerks,  actors  and  farm  hands.  According  to  an  inves- 
tigation made  by  Prussia  in  1895,  the  number  of  private  agen- 
cies alone  in  the  kingdom  was  5,216.  During  the  year  previ- 
ous these  agencies  had  received   535,020  applications  for  em- 
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ployment,  481,538  for  help  and  had  procured  positions  for 
381,206  persons. 

The  prime  object  of  the  philanthropic  agencies  is  to  deal 
with,  and  suppress  vagrancy.  Of  1,957  agencies  of  this  class 
in  Germany,  250  are  maintained  by  private  charitable  soci- 
eties and  the  rest  by  the  government  Those  managed  by  pri- 
vate societies  have  offices  to  which  applicants  are  referred  and 
they  also  have  relief  stations  where  applicants  can  earn  a  ticket 
entitling  them  to  food  and  lodging.  There  are  institutions  of 
this  kind  all  over  the  empire  and  the  possessor  of  one  of  these 
tickets,  without  fear  of  arrest  may  make  his  way  from  one  to 
the  other  station  in  search  of  work.  The  government  agencies 
are  managed  on  practically  the  same  plan. 

The  employment  agencies  managed  by  the  trades  unions 
were  originally  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  individual  trade  organization  at  the  head  of  them.  They 
are  probably  an  outgrowth  of  the  guilds  which  started  with  a 
view  to  regulating  the  supply  and  demand  of  labor.  Of  late 
years,  however,  tliese  agencies  have  occupied  a  sort  of  middle 
ground  where  capital  and  labor  come  together  to  talk  over  ana 
in  many  cases  settle  each  other's  grievances.  In  many  in- 
stances both  employers  and  employes  belong  to  the  same  union. 
These  agencies  work  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  being 
open  only  in  tlie  evening  but  the  results  so  far  as  reported  are 
gratifying.  In  1891  Prussia  alo^ie  reported  that  294,604  per- 
sons made  application  for  employment  and  140,747  for  help, 
while  115j521  positions  were  procured  for  such  applicants. 

FRANCE. 

The  free  public  employment  offices  of  France  grew  out  of  the 
method  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed  following  upon  the 
breaking  up  of  tlie  f uedal  system.  The  unemployed,  amoimt- 
ing  after  a  time  to  a  veritable  army,  fell  into  the  habit  of  con- 
gregating in  certain  quarters  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  their  labor  on  the  market.  These  gatherings  were 
afterward  legitimatized  under  the  name  of  Places  de  Greve, 
which  gave  M.  de  Molinari,  the  publisher  of  a  labor  paper,  the 
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idea  of  a  labor  exchange,  '^he  first  practical  plan  for  such  an 
institution  was  presented  to  the  council  of  Paris  in  1848  but 
the  sehetoie  was  never  carried  out  Five  years  later  another 
proposal  was  made  but  that  too  failed  to  carry.  This  later 
bill  contained  among  other  provisions,  the  following: 

"Art  1. — There  shall  be  erected  in  Paris  under  the  direction 
of  the  state,  a  labor  exchange. 

"Ai't  2. — This  exchange,  divided  into  sections  for  different 
classes  of  trades,  shall  contain  employment  registers  for  work- 
men and  all  information  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  enlightefn- 
ing  the  public  as  to  the  different  phases  of  labor." 

This  bill  was  also  defeated,  it  being  antagonized  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  communal  in  nature.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  council  of  Paris. 

Nothing  further  was  done  until  1875,  when  shelter  was  pro- 
vided for  those  that  congregated  at  the  docks  to  sell  their  la- 
bor. Agitation  of  the  subject  continued  and  finally  in  1878, 
M.  Manier  secured  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  by 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris:  Considering  that  the  labor 
exchange  will  at  least  have  the  effect  of  (a)  suppressing  the 
Places  de  Greve,  (b)  facilitating  the  placing  of  workers,  (c) 
suppressing  the  registry  offices,  (d)  centralizing  the  supply 
and  demand  with  a  view  to  rapidly  bringing  workers  into  re- 
lation with  work,  (e)  establishing  direct  relations  between  the 
chambers  of  syndicates  or  corporate  associations,  as  well  as 
between  all  workers  in  general  Avhether  they  belong  to  unions  . 
or  not,' the  assembly,  having  heard  the  details  of  the  proposal, 
invites  the  Municipal  Council  to  vote  the  said  proposal  in  its 
entirety  in  the  present  session." 

This  brought  out  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  and  vari- 
ous schemes  were  presented  for  consideration.  The  general 
attitude  of  the  adherents  of  the  movement  was  summed  up  by 
M.  Mesureur  in  this  way : 

"In  adhering  to  the  standpoint  of  liberty  of  contract,  you 
have  the  right,  if  not  the  duty,  to  furnish  labor  with  the  means 
of  maintaining  a  struggle  against  capital  with  equal  and  legal 
weapons;  without  the  labor  exchange,  the  existence  of  syndi- 
cate chambers  will  always  be  precarious,  the  charges  which 
they  entail  be  prohibitive  to  the  majority  of  workingmen. 
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'*It  is  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  have  premises 
and  offices  to  which  every  one  may  come  without  fear  of  hav- 
ing to  sacrifice  more  time  or  money  than  he  can  afford;  the 
free  and  permanent  use  of  the  meeting  rooms  will  enable  work- 
ers to  discuss  more  fully  and  accurately  the  numerous  ques- 
tions which  interest  their  trade  or  affect  their  wages;  they 
will  liave  for  their  guidance  and  instruction  all  means  of  in- 
fornuition  and  conespondence,  the  resources  furnished  by  sta- 
tistics, a  library  with  books  on  economy,  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  the  course  of  production  in  every  industry,  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  the  whole  world." 

Finally  a  labor  exchange  was  established  by  the  Paris  muni-, 
cipal  council,  and  in  turn,  by  several  other  cities.  The  re- 
fusal of  some  of  the  trades  unions  to  comply  with  the  law, 
later  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  general  council  of 
the  excliange.  The  idea  of  free  employment  bureaus  had  be» 
come  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  pecji^le,  however,  and 
the  various  agencies  proved  a  success.  The  laws  and  decrees 
now  governing  these  bureaus  in  France  are  similar  to  those  in 
this  country. 

Private  agencies  in  France  are  placed  under  strict  regula- 
tions and  the  managers  must  give  bonds  for  prop3rly  conduct- 
ing them.  Kecords  must  be  kept  for  both  applicants  for  w^ork 
and  for  help.  The  applications  must  state  the  kind  of  w^ork 
desired  and  the  work  that  one  is  capable  of  doing.  In  many 
instances  reading  rooms  are  providc^d  in  connection  with  the 
agency,  which  contain  literature  designed  to  be  of  special 
assistance  to  the  laborer. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  done  in  1891  by  the 
various  agencies  in  France : 


Employment  agencies. 


Number 
in  1891. 


Applic  I- 

tions  for 

work. 


AppUca-      „     ... 
tious  for      Position 
help.         secured. 


Gullda  

Free  municipal  registries  

Trade  syndicates: 

1.  Employers  

2.  Workers   

3.  Mixed 

IJcen.sod  agencies  

Friendly  societies   

Convents  and  philanthropic  agencies. 


32 
24 

6,28S 
24,806 

6,lS8l 
13,292 

64 
S22 
13 
1,374 
59 
76 

•  22.594 

122,666 

2.558 

*2, 495. 079 

85,041 

132,036 

2,Sol 
7r.639 

1,882 

♦938,237 

33,069 

25,911 

6.188 
10,8:6 

18.826 

94,66L' 

3,292 

♦821,450 

33.794 

133,658 


♦These  figures  relate  to  only  994  private  agencies  which  reported. 
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ENGLAND. 

Though  in  England  the  idea  of  free  employment  agencies 
goes  back  to  the  merchants'  and  crafts'  guilds  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  their  actual  establishment  is  of  more  recent  date. 
Tlie  first  one  was  opened  at  Egharn  in  IBS 5  and  is  still  suc- 
cossfnlly  maintained.  It  is  managed  hy  the  "local  superin- 
tendent of  births,  dt^aths  and  nuirriages,  who  giv(«  his  serv- 
ie(\s  gratuitously." 

Tlie  plan  of  this  bureau  differs  somewhat  from  tliat  in 
vogue  elsewhere.  Cards  on  which  are  written  the  names  of 
applicants  are  posted  about  the  district  in  which  the  employ- 
ment office  is  locafed.  Both  local  and  outside  laborers  are 
allowed  to  register  but  local  applicants  are  given  preference, 
and  only  those  who  are  bona  fide  workmen  out  of  employment 
are  })ermitted  to  r(\gister.  ISo  charges  are  made  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  office,  but  successful  applicants  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute a  snuill  portion  of  their  earnings  of  the  first  few  wrecks. 
Such  contributions,  however,  are  entirely  voluntary.  'Hie  pol- 
icy of  the  registry  is  to  "scrupulously  abstain  from  interfer- 
ence in  any  (juc^stion  of  wages  or  conditions  of  service  or  labor 
troubles."  Men  on  strike  are  not  replaced  by  the  agency,  nor 
are  employers  whose  employes  are  locked  out,  furnished  help; 
neither  does  the  emidoyment  office  make  any  inquiries  as  to 
memlvrshi])  in  trade  unions  or  regarding  wages  previously  ob- 
tained. 

Those  finding  employment  most  readily  through  the  bureau 
are  gardeners,  common  lalx)rers,  men  proficient  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  and  grooms.  Besides  procuring  positions  for  la- 
borers the  employment  office  management  in  some  cases  makes 
loans  to  redeem  tools  from  pawnbrokers  or  to  remove  families 
to  other  districts.  About  75  per  cent,  of  the  money  so  loaned 
is  repaid. 

The  official  report  on  employment  bureaus  says  that  "the 
success  of  the  registry  seems  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  superintendent  knows  personally  most  of  those  who  are 
likely  to  apply,   whether   employers  or  workmen — a  condition 
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of  things  possible  in  a  country  district,  but  not  in  a  large 
town." 

Another  bureau  opened  at  Ipswich  in  October,  1885,  is 
somewhat  more  elaborate  in  scope.  Its  methods  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  account  of  the  bureau  published  by  the  hon- 
orary manager : 

"When  a  man  applies  to  us  fur  work  lie  is  given  a  form,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing la  a  copy: 

•No 

'IPSWICH  LABOR  BUREAU. 

'Established  for  the  purpose  of  finding  work  for  men,  and  securing 
sultaule  men  for  employers.  No  fees  are  charged,  t)ut  donations  to 
defray  working  expcn&es  tire  solicited. 

'Office,  Tower  Street.     Office  hours:    9  to  o. 
'Date,  


'APPLICATION   FOR  WORK. 


'Name 

'Address  

'Age  

'Married  or  single  

•What  family  

'Trade  (describe  fully) 


'Name  and  address  of  last  employer 

'How  long  in  his  employ  

'Average   wages   

'Cause  of  leaving  


'CERTIFICATE    OF    CHARACTER   TO    BE    SIGNED    BY    LAST 
EMPLOYER. 

'I  certify  that  Is  a  competent  workman;  that 

he  was  In  employ  as  stated  above,  and  that  his  character  and 
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*'If  there  Is  an  order  on  the  books  to  suit  him,  and  if  the  place  is  near 
enough  to  admit  of  it,  we  send  him  to  it,  but  if  It  is  at  too  great  a  distance, 
we  sen<d  particulars  oP  the  man  to  the  employer  who  has  sent  us  the  order, 
and  if  he  thinks  him  suitable  he  goes.  If  we  have  no  opening  for  him,  we 
look  up  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers,  and  if  anything  likely  is  discov- 
ered, we  send  on  to  the  advertiser  the  following  form: 


'LABOR  BUREAU,  IPSWICH. 

*A  medium  for  masters  who  want  men,  and  men  who  are  Keeklni? 
employment. 
'No  fees.    Offices:  Tower  street, 
'Telephonic  aildress:     "Iial)or  Bureau,   Ipswich." 

'Honorary  Superintendent  

WANTS  EMPLOYMENT. 

'Name   Address   

'Age  Married  or  single  

'Trade 

'Last  employer  ♦ 

"ILivlng  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  tti)ove  Is  a  competent  workman,  and  of 
good  character,  we  shall  be  glad  If  you  can  find  him  employment. 
"W^e  also  advertise  daily  In  the  papers  such  men  as  we  have  on  hand. 

ORDERS  FOR  MEN. 


"Wben  masters  apply  to  us  for  men 
which  the  following  Is  a  sample: 

their  orders  are  entered  In 

a  book,  of 

Date.           Name. 

Address. 

Occu- 
pation. 

Man  sent. 

No.  of 
register;       Date. 

Result. 



"If  there  Is  a  man  on  the  register  likely  to  suit,  particulars  of  him  are 
sent.  If  not,  we  do  our  best  to  get  one.  To  facilitate  references  we  have  an 
index  to  names  and  trades." 

The  methods  of  the  Egham  and  Ipswich  bureaus  are  typi- 
cal of  the  English  plan  of  free  employment  oflBces.  The  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  private  subscription.  It  is  the  policy  of 
all  the  offices  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  strikes  or  lock- 
outs and  to  recommend  only  worthy  laborers  to  worthy  em- 
ployers. The  record  of  eitlier  laborer  or  employer  is  thor- 
oughly investigated  and  the  officials  of  the  bureau  use  their 
own  discretion  in  placing  candidates.  The  number  of  posi- 
tions filled  by  these  offices  is  comparatively  small,  but  it  is 
urged  that  their  existence  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus  in  rais- 
ing unskilled  labor  to  the  rank  of  skilled  labor. 
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OHIO. 

Ohio  was  the  first  state  in  the  union  to  pass  a  law  authoriz- 
ing the  establishment  of  free  public  employment  offices.  This 
was  in  1890.  The  Labor  Congress  of  Cincinnati,  composed 
of  all  the  trades  unions  of  the  city,  took  the  initiative.  It 
stiirted  an  agitation  for  such  a  law  and  framed  a  bill  whidi 
its  authoriz(^l  representative  in  the  legislature  presented  to 
tliat  body.  The  bill  as  originally  drawn  up  provided  that  the 
salaries  of  tlio  superintendent  and  assistants  and  all  other  ex- 
penses of  the  bureau  should  be  paid  by  the  state,  the  employ- 
ment offices  being  made  branches  of  the  state  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  bill  in  this  form  passed  the  lower  house  but 
was  amended  in  the  senate.  As  finally  passed,  it  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

**The  coinmissioner  shall  have  an  office  in  the  state  house 
which  shall  l)c  a  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  he  shall  col- 
lect, arrange  and  systematize  all  statistics  relating  to  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  labor  in  the  state,  and  especially  those  relat- 
ing to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational  and  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  Said  commissioner  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed,  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  to  organize  and  establish  in  all  cities  of  the  first 
class,  and  cities  of  the  first  and  second  grade  of  the  second 
class  in  tlie  state  of  Ohio,  a  free  public  employment  office^  and 
shall  appoint  one  superintendent  for  each  of  said  offices  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  hereinafter  set  forth.  Said  superintendents 
shall  cause  to  be  posted  in  front  of  their  said  offices  on  a  sign 
board,  or  in  suitable  place  on  a  building  where  such  offices  are 
located,  the  words  ^^Free  Public  Employment  Offices.'*^  It 
shall  be  til  e  duty  of  such  superintendents  to  receive  aU  appli- 
cations for  labor  of  those  desiring  employment  and  those  de- 
siring to  employ  labor,  and  record  their  names  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose,  designating  opposite  the  name  of  each  appli- 
cant the  character  of  employment,  or  labor  desired  and  the 
address  of  such  applicant.  Each  of  said  superintendents 
shall  be  provided  with  such  clerical  assistance  as  in  the  judg- 
memt  of  the  commissioner  may  appear  necessary  for  properly 
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conducting  the  duties  of  their  several  offices.  No  compensa- 
tion or  fee  shall  directly  or  indirectly,  be  charged  to  or  re- 
ceived from  any  person  or  persons  seeking  employment  or  any 
person  or  persons  desiring  to  employ  labor  through  any  of 
said  offices.  Said  superintendents  shall  make  a  weekly  report 
on  Tliursday  of  each  week  to  said  commissioner,  of  all  persons 
desiring  to  employ  labor  and  the  class  thereof,  and  all  persons 
applying  for  employment  through  their  respective  offices,  and 
the  character  of  employment  desired  by  each  applicant;  also, 
of  all  persons  securing  employment  through  their  respective 
offices  and  the  character  thereof,  and  a  semi-annual  report  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  such  offices.  Said  commissioner 
shall  cause  to  1m^  printed  weekly  a  list  of  all  applicants  and 
the  eharaeter  of  em])loyment  desired  by  them,  and  of  those 
desiring  to.  employ  labor,  and  the  class  thereof,  received  by 
him  from  the  respective  offices  aforesaid,  and  cause  a  true 
copy  of  such  lists  on  Monday  of  each  week  to  be  mailed  to  the 
superintendent  of  each  of  said  offices  in  the  state,  .which  said 
list  by  the  superintendent  shall  be  posted  immediately  on  re- 
ctnpt  thereof  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  office ,  subjecit  to 
the  inspection  of  all  persons  desiring  employment.  Said 
suix^rintendent  shall  pcrfonn  such  other  duties  in  the  collec- 
tion of  lal>or  statistics  as  said  commissioner  shall  determine. 
Any  superintendent  or  clerk  as  herein  provided,  who  directly 
or  indirectly  charges  or  receives  any  compensation  from  any 
person  whomsoever  in  securing  employment,  or  labor  for  any 
other  person  or  persons  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  1)0  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dolhirs,  and  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  or  w'orkhoiise  ii<>t  exceeding  thirty  days.  The  superintend- 
ents \ii  each  said  otliee  shall  receive^  a  salary,  (o  he  fixed  by  the 
council  of  sucli  cilij,  payal)le  uionthly.  Tlie  clerk  or  clerks  nv 
quired  in  any  of  such  offices  shall  receive  a  salary  of  not  more 
than  fifty  dollars  per  month,  provided  the  compensation  of  such 
superintendents  so  appointed  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  city  treas- 
ury, in  which  such  free  public  employment  offices  may  l)e  lo- 
cated." 

This  law  in  some  r(»s]>(»cts  is  a  curiosity  as  a  sample  of  hastily 
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or  loosely  constructed  legislation.  It  directed  the  commis- 
sioner to  proceed  at  once  to  organize  free  public  employment 
offices  and  to  appoint  the  necessary  officers  to  properly  conduct 
them.  One  of  tlie  principal  conditions  necessary  to  the  organi- 
zation of  any  office  is  a  provision  for  the  salary  for  the  one  who 
fills  it.  This  raeasui'e  contemplated  that  the  salaries  be  fixed 
and  paid  by  tlie  cities  in  which  the  employment  offices  were  lo- 
cated. That  provision  placed  the  free  employment  offices  and 
their  organization  practically  beyond  the  control  of  the  com- 
missioner who  alone  was  authorized  by  law  to  establish  them. 
Another  feature  of  the  law,  which  also  helped  to  defeat  its  real 
purpose,  was  the  giving  to  cities  of  the  power  to  make  and  un- 
make the  free  offices  by  paying  or  refusing  to  pay  the  salaries, 
according  to  their  own  desires  or  whims.  Such  a  condition 
not  only  endangers  the  existence  of  the  offices  but  tends  to  bring 
about  collision  between  state  and  city  authorities.  Still  an- 
other bad  feature  of  the  original  law  was  the  clause  conferring 
upon  the?  commissioner  power  to  appoint  superintendents  and 
clerks,  yet  not  the  power  of  removal.  This  feature  of  the  old 
law  has  been  eliminated,  however. 

In  spite?  of  these  obstacles  the  Ohio  law  has  proved  a  success, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  taken  from  the  Commis-^ 
sioncr's  report  on  the  first  six  month  of  the  operation   of  the 
free  public  employmei^t  offices  in  the  five  cities  where  they  were 
located : 

"The  total  number  of  persons  wanting  situations  was  20,136, 
and  of  this  number  14,529  were  males  and  5,607  females. 

"The  total  number  of  employes  wanted  by  employers  was 
18,15 1,  and  of  this  11,453  were  males  and  6,701  females. 

"The  total  number  of  persons  having  .  secured  situations 
tlirough  the  offices  was  8,082,  and  of  this  number  5,575  were 
males,  and  3,407  females. 

"Tlie  amount  of  ^help  wanted'  was  90.2  per  cent,  of  ^situa- 
tions wanted ;'  of  positions  secured,  49^^^  per  cent,  of  Tielp 
wanted;'  of  positions  secured,  44.6  per  cent  of  'situations 
wanted.' 

"On  account  of  the  fact  that  offices  had  to  be'  rented  and  fur- 
nished the  work  done  by  the  free  public  employment  offices 
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during  the  short  time  reported,  is  creditable  alike  to  the  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  the  offices  and  to  the  state.  The  entire  cost 
connected  with  the  offices  up  tx>  January,  1891,  will  not  exceed 
$5,000 

"If  the  8,982  persons  who  secured  work  tlirough  the  free 
public  employment  offices  had  obtained  employment  through 
the  private  employment  agencies,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
cost  of  such  services  would  have  averaged  $3  per  capita  for 
males  and  $1  for  females,  or  a  total  of  $20,132,  and  by  deduct- 
ing from  the  latter  sum'  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  free  public 
employment  offices  there  is  a  balance  of  $15,432  which  has 
been  saved  to  the  willing  yet  poor  and  needy  workingmen  and 
women  by  the  state  law." 

This  seems  an  enormous  amount  of  money  saved  to  the  la- 
boring community  during  the  first  six  months  by  the  free  em- 
ployment offices,  yet  the  commissioner  has  been  more  than  fair 
in  his  deductions.  Tn  the  first  place  the  $5,000  he  has  allowed 
for  the  running  expenses  of  the  free  employment  offices  is  as 
much  of  a  saving  to  the  laborers  as  any  other  part  of  the  $20,- 
132  because  they  had  no  portion  of  it  to  pay.  In  the  second 
place  there  were,  according  to  the  various  reports,  from*12  to 
37  private  employment  offices  previously  located  in  the  five 
cities  where  llie  free  employment  offices  were  placed.  It  is 
certainly  fair  to  assume  that  there  were  12  in  existence  and 
also  from,  the  means  they  adopted  to  secure  applications  for 
employment  that  the  number  of  those  applying  for  work  at  the 
private  offices  was  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  employment  in  the  free  public  offices  as  the  number 
of  private  offices  was  to  the  number  of  free  public  offices ;  or  to 
state  it  mathematically  assuming  x  to  be  tlie  number  of  appli- 
cations for  employment  in  the  private  offices :  x :  20,136 : :  12 :  5. 
Solving  for  the  value  of  x  there  would  appear  to  have  been  48,- 
326  applicants  for  employment  at  the  private  offices.  Taking 
the  rate  which  the  commissioner  assumes  as  the  average  enroU- 
ndent  fee  charged  by  the  private  offices,  namely,  $3  for  males 
and  $1  for  females,  and  assimiing  the  proportion  of  males  to 
females  remain  the  same,  we  deduce  another  saving  to  the  la- 
boring class  amounting  to  $48,308.80,  most  of  which  was  a  sav- 
ing to  the  very  needy. 
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Again,  while  the  five  free  employment  offices  were  intended 
to  servo  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  further  away  from  them  one 
gets^  the  less  their  intluenco  is  felt,  and  the  less  do  employers 
and  employes  make  use  of  them.  On  the  otlier  hand  private 
cmidoyment  oflices  existed  in  all  parts  of  the  state  in  every 
town  having  4,000  or  5,000  or  moro  inhabitiints.  Their  in- 
fluence was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  state  equally.  The  offi- 
cials of  tlife  free  employment  offices  were  especially  energetic 
in  securing  positions  for  those  applying  to  them,  as  the  holding 
of  tlieir  oflices  depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  niimber  of  posi- 
tions thus  secured.  On  the  other  hand  the  private  offices  hend 
their  energies  toward  securing  applications  hoth  for  situations 
and  for  help,  for  tlici  existence  of  such  offices  deix»nds  not  so 
much  upon  the  numl)er  of  places  tilled  as  upon  the  nund)er  of 
applications  received.  Having  no  absolute  information  as  to 
the  number  of  applications  the  private  offices  did  receive  in 
Ohio,  it  will  never  be  known  how  much  the  state  might  have 
saved  to  the  laboring  classes  by  properly  advertising  the  free 
employment  bureaus ;  the  amount  undoubtedly  would  reach 
intx)  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Following  is  the*  report  of  the  frc^  pul>lic  employment  offices 
of  Ohio  from  their  organization  on  June  2i),  ISUO  to  July  1, 
1!)01. 


Males. 


Females. 


Pebcbntaobs 
OP  Applica- 


.  i.^.. .  »^ 
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MONTANA  AND  OTHEB  STATES. 

Montana  followed  Ohio  by  establishing  a  free  employment 
office  through  a  legislative  enactment  amending  the  act  pro- 
viding for  a  state?  labor  bureau.  This  first  employment  office 
was  managed  by  this  bureau.  It  proved  a  failure,  however, 
its  scope  being  too  limited.  The  office  was  expected  to  bring 
laborers  and  employers  together  by  merely  recording  the  names 
of  the  applicants  and  using  the  mails  to  aid  in  placing  the  men 
in  positions. 

In  March,  1897,  this  act  was  repealed  and  a  new  one  substi- 
tuted, this  one  outlining  an  altogether  different  method  for 
the  management  of  free  employment  offices.  It  provided  that 
any  municipality  might  establish  free  employment  offices,  but 
the  dtato  gav(i  no  financial  aid.  For  many  reasons  this  plan 
also  proved  a  failure.  First  of  all,  it  was  a  political  measure^ 
Xeither  were  conditions  ripe  for  such  institutions.  The  cou: 
try  was  too  sparsely  settled  and  nearly  all  the  railroads  ana 
mining  companies  had  their  own  employment  offices.  The 
cities  were  not  anxious  to  undertake  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing such  offices  and  the  fact  that  they  were  to  be  supervised  by 
the  state  labor  bureau  worked  against  them.  In  fact  no  cities 
have  undertaken  to  open  free  employment  offices  and  the  at- 
tempts at  such  action  in  Montana  have  thus  far  resulted  in  lit- 
tle benefit  to  the  laboring  and  employing  classes. 

NEDEASKA. 

Nebraska  has  met  with  better  results  from  a  law  nearly  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Montana.  Tn  April,  lSi)T,  such  a  law  was 
passed  creating  a  free  employment  department  to  be  run  in 
connection  with  the  state  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics. Although  it  has  been  charged  that  this  measure  was 
a  political  one,  the  commissioner  has  expressed  himself  as  be- 
ing well  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  through  it.  This 
is  true  of  Xebraska  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  condi- 
tions helping  to  cause  failure  in  Montana  confronted  the  Ne- 
braska law  as  well. 
50 
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Only  $()50  was  appi-opriated  for  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
^(^hraska  offices  and  this  allowance  was  less  than  was  needed 
for  extra  clerk  hire  in  tlie  state  labor  bureau.  Xo  other  extra 
help  was  provided  for  the  bureau.  This  has  naturally  placed 
the  commissioner  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  trying  to  make 
the  influence  of  the  employment  offices  extend  over  the  entire 
state.  There  were  no  funds  with  which  to  advertise  the  new 
department  and  scarcely  enough  for  postage.  Neither  was  the 
office  located  in  the  city  where  it  could  accomplish  most;  it  was 
locati^l  at  the  capital  (Lincoln)  and  even  outside  the  business 
district  of  that  city.  Y<^t  the  commissioner  thinks  that  the 
results  obtained  under  such  adverse  conditions  havef  l^een  such 
as  to  demonstrate  that  under  a  proper  law  ^*the  free  employ- 
ment department  nuiy  be  made  a  blessing  to  the  laboring  peo- 
pU^  and  a  j)erman(^nt  benefit  to  the  state." 

Still  the  work  of  the  Nebraska  office  does  not  show  up  as 
favorably  as  the  o])timistic  view  of  the  commissioner  might 
im])ly.  l)urin<»:  the  first  14  months  there  were  received  1,040 
applications  for  ]\v]])  and  only  2 IS  positions  were  filled.  This 
latter  nnndn^r,  however,  ])r()bably  should  be  considerably  larger 
had  all  those  that  Avere  helj)ed  to  positions  made  reports  to  the 
bureau  after  obtaining  them. 

MISSOURI. 

In  1S92,  Labor  (\)mmissioner  Hall  of  Missouri  in  a  report 
to  the  state  lei»islature  connnended  highly  the  work  of  the  Ohio 
employnuMit  bureau  and  urged  the  legislature  to  pass  a  meas- 
un*  providing  for  such    bureaus  to  be  organized  on  a  similar 
l)asis.     Although  a  bill  Avas  prepared  aftcT  the  Ohio  model  it 
faileil  to  pass.     Tn    1 S07,  however,    Labor   d 
z( lie  decided  ihat  conditions  demande<l  free  e^ 
and  decided  to  establish    an  agency    without 
tive  permission.      Accordingly  he  opened  such 
nection  Avitli  tlie  office  of  the  state    factory 
Louis.      The   new   department   proved   so   sue 
leirislature  in    1809  provided  for  the   establisl 
ploymc^t  offices  in  all  cities  of  the  state,  hav 
of  100,000  or  more,  the  state  to  pay  salaries  ar 
in  connection  with  the"  operation  of  the  offices. 
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Three  cities  were  thus  entitled  to  offices  and  they  were  estab- 
lished in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  St,  Joseph,  Tl^ese  offices 
i-eported  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1891  as  follows:  Appli- 
cations for  work,  13,0:35;  for  help,  17,080;  number  of  posi- 
tions filled,  8,473  ;  applications  for  help  unfilled,  8,587. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  the  free  employment  offices  upon 
the  business  of  the  private  agencies.  Chief  Clerk  R.  C.  Howe 
of  the  state  labor  bureau  of  Missouri  writes  under  date  of  Jan. 
4,  1902:  '*The  establislunent  of  these  free  employment  bureaus 
has  had  tlie  effect  of  driving  out  of  business  all  the  fraudulent 
agencies  and  to  a  great  extent  has  regulated  all  others  by  com- 
pelling them  to  comply  with  the  law." 

CALIFOBI^JIA. 

The  California  Bureau  of  Labor  took  the  initiative  in  the 
free  employment  matter  in  that  state  by  establishing  an  office  in 
San  Francisco  in  ^uly,  1895,  w^ithout  special  legislative 
sanction.  The  expenses  of  the  office  were  met  during  the  first 
nine  months  by  funds  from  the  regidar  appropriation  for  the 
bureau.  At  the  end  of  tliat  time  private  subscriptions  for  the 
free  employment  office  were  solicited  and  the  business  men  and 
trades  unions  of  the  city  subscriknl  $970.  The  lal>or  commis- 
sioner thus  maintained  the  bureau  until  August,  1890,  when 
it  closed,  the  state  failing  to  make  any  provision  for  keeping  it 
alive  or  for  re-oi>ening  jt.  In  his  seventh  biennial  report,  the 
commissioner  discusses  the  bureau  as  follows: 

"The  main  feature  leading  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
undertiiking  was  the  selection  of  only  rc^liable  help  for  tlu*  em- 
ployer, and  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  estal>lish  a  sys- 
tem by  which  the  a])plicant  for  work  could  be  followed  from 
the  timje  he  was  found  a  position  to  the  time  he  again  sought 
assistance  at  the  bureau.  Each  employer  was  required  to  fill 
out  a  blank  specifying  the  number  and  sex  of  employes  wanted, 
the  kind  of  work,  wages,  and  preferences  as  to  age,  national- 
ity, and  the  like.  Applicants  for  employment  were  required 
to  fill  out  blanks,  giving  name,  address,  occupation,  years  of 
experience,  wages  expected,  residence  in  State,  nationality,  lit- 
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eracy,  conjugal  condition,  number  in  family,  reasons  for  un- 
employment, and  references.  The  data  contained  in  those 
applications  was  entered  in  separate  books  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  addition,  each  applicant  for  employment  who  was 
sent  to  fill  a  position  was  given  an  employment  card,  stating 
his  name  and  prospective  occupation  and  wages.  He  was  also 
given  two  postal  cards  to  be  delivered  to  his  employer,  one  of 
which  was  to  be  used  by  the  latter  in  notifying  the  depart- 
ment of  the  engagement  of  the  applicant,  and  the  other  of  his 
eventual  discharge  and  the  reason  therefor. 

"During  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  from  July  15,  1895, 
to  Aug.  1,  1896,  there  were  received  18,920  applications  for 
employment,  of  which  14,251  were  from  men,  and  4,669  from 
women.  Of  this  number,  5,845  secured  positions,  3,314  being 
men  and  2,531  women.'  Out  of  the  5,845  persons  furnished 
Avith  positions,  less  than  30  had  been  reported  on  adversely. 
In  spite  of  this  promising  beginning  and  in  the  face  of  potent 
arguments  for  the  continuance  of  the  work  thus  begun,  the  de- 
partment was  discontinued  after  a  year." 

IOWA. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  free  employment  ofiices  in  Ohio, 
the  Iowa  commissioner  of  labor  attempted  to  persuade  the  leg- 
islature of  his  state  to  provide  for  free  employment  agencies. 
His  repeated  efforts  resulted  in  failure,  however,  and  he  then 
tried  another  plan — that  of  establishing  such  offices  in  connec-* 
tion  with  his  bureau  and  in  co-operation  with  the  county  aud- 
itors of  the  state.  This  plan  met  with  so  little  encouragement 
from  employers  tliat  it  was  soon  abandoned,  leaving  Iowa  with- 
out free  eniployment  agencies. 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle,  Washington  is  the  only  city  in  the  United  States 
Iiaving  a  municipal  bureau  of  lalx)r  statistics.  A  freef  em- 
ployment office  was  originally  connected  therewith,  but  was 
later  placed  under  the  civil  service  department  of  the  city. 
The  success  of  the  employment  office  has  forced  the  civil  serv- 
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ice  commission  to  enlargef  its  quarters  and  from  time  to  time 
to  increase  its  office  force.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  employers  of  labor  throughout  the  state. 
The  following  table  shows  what  the  work  of  the  bureau  has 
been  during  six  years  in  regard  to  the  number  of  positions  pro- 
cured and  cost  of  such  work : 


Year. 

1894. 

1895.     [ 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Total    

2,623 

1,144 

t 

3,729 
2.060 

6,779 

$1,120  00 

0.1938 

3,268 
•135 
1571 

3,403 

$720  50 

0.2138 

5,952 
2,890 
2.784 

11,626 

$724  80 

0.0624 

13.871 
2,235 
7.077 

18.153 

Hop  pickers   

2.682 

Uallroad  laborers 

2,102 

3,967 
$909  65 
0.2293 

Grand  total  

24,183 

$1.377  13 

0.0569 

22,837 

Total  expenses  

Cost  of  each  position  fur- 
nished   

$1.136  66 
0.05 

^rop  failure. 

tNot  given. 

jOfflce  did  not  act  for  railroads  before  1897. 

Although  this  oflSce  is  a  municipal  one  it  has  perhaps  a  wider 
field  of  operations  than  any  other  employment  bureau  in  exist- 
ence. The  territory  over  which  it  does  business  includ(vs 
Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  California,  Washington,  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Alaska.  The  records  for  1898  show  that  63  per 
cent  of  the  positions  filled  were  of  common,  unskilled  labor, 
30  per  cent,  were  positions  requiring  some  skill  and  the  re- 
maindeT  for  skilled  labor.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  business 
is  done  outside  the  city.  Private  agencies  which  are  now  re- . 
quired  to  pay  a  license  of  $100  have  been  largely  displaced  by 
tlie  municipal  agency. 

COLORADO. 


Colorado  has  no  free  public  employment  ofiices,  but  a  law 
was  recently  passed  in  that  state  regulating  the  private  agencies 
and  securing  seekers  of  employment  against  the  frauds  often 
practiced  by  such  institutions.  Any  person  desiring  to  operate 
an  intelligence  oflSce  must  pay  a  license  fee  of  $100  and  give 
bonds  in  the  penal  sum  of  $2,000  for  properly  conducting  the 
same.  Tho  applicant  for  employment  may  sue  for  and  collect 
damages  whicli  lie  may  have  incurred  through  any  *%isrepresen- 
tation  or  fraud  or  deceit"  on  the  part  of  those  conducting  the 
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business  of  the  licensed  agency.  As  remuneration  for  procur- 
ing p«)sitions  the  law  provides  a  maxinnun  fee  of  five  per  cent, 
on  one  month's  Avages  in  case"  of  males,  and  three  per  cent,  for 
females.     A  registration  fee  may  also  be  charged. 

MARYLAND. 

MaryLand  organized  a  free  employment  bureau  in  189G. 
^lost  of  its  bnsim^s  is  conducted  through  the  mails,  however, 
and  no  report  concerning  its  oj)erations  was  obtainable. 

Tlicf  laws  of  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Xew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Khode  Island  governing  em- 
ployment agencies  are  similar  to  tliose  of  Colorado. 

♦  OTHER  STATES. 

Tlie  legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  West  Virginia  in  1901 
passed  laws  establishing  free  employment  offices  but  no  definite 
information  regarding  the  Avork  l)eing  done"  was  obtainable. 
ITowover,  in  each  case  assurance  was  given  that  the  offices  are 
doing  a  very  satisfactory  business. 

NEW  YORK. 

Xew  York  state  in  1S9G  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  or- 
ganization by  the  state  labor  commissioner,  of  free  public  em- 
ployment bureaus.  The  commissioner  was  instnicted  to  locate 
such  bureaus  in  all  cities  of  the"  first  class  in  the  state,  to  ap- 
point superintendents  and  clerks  such  as  are  necessary  for  the 
various  offices  and  to  fix  the  palaries  of  these  appointees.  The 
state  makes  appropriations  to  cover  the  necessary  expense. 

The  reports  of  the  Xew  York  labor  commissioner  charge  that 
that  state  has  furnished  a  field  of  operations  for  employment 
agents  who  have  perpetrated  frauds  unequaled  in  any  other 
stat-e ;  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  change  the  state  law  so  as 
to  aflFect  such  agents  in  any  way.  Private  agencies  are  still 
penuitted  to  enjoy  all  the  liberties  which  were  theirs  before 
the  law  establishing  free  employment  offices  was  enacted. 

Wec^kly  reports  from  each  of  the  free  employment  office  su- 
perintendents   are    received  by  the    commissioner    of  labor. 
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These  reports  contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons 
applying  for  work  or  for  help,  the  character  of  the  work  or 
help  desired  ^nd  the  names  of  those  that  have  such  applications 
filled  through  the  bureau.  The  superintendents  are  required 
not  only  to  supply  such  information,  but  also  any  additional 
statistics  that  the  commissioner  may  call  for. 

From  July  1896  to  Jan  1,  1807,  the  first  few  months  of 
the  existence  of  free  employment  offices,  the  perceutago  of  ap- 
plications for  work  filled  was  only  five  and  om^half ;  in  1891), 
20  per  cent,  was  filled;  in  1898,  39.G  p?r  cent.,  and  in  1890, 
45.4  per  cent  In  a  comparison  with  results  in  Ohio,  these 
figures  appear  at  a  disadvantage.  This  may  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  fact  that  Xew  York's  law  places  no  restrictions 
upon  })rivate  employment  agencies,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
highly  developed  spoils  system  in  Xew  York  prevents  the  em- 
ployment ofiices  from  supplying  men  for  public  works.  There 
is  also  a  greater  or  less  percentage  of  applicants  who  come  from 
foreign  countries,  register  at  the  free  employment  offices  but 
very  shortly  pass  on  to  other  points  in  search  of  Avork.  Xew 
York  bureaus  are,  of  course,  subject  to  such  cases  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  of  the  otlrer  states  having  similar  emplo^Tiient 
offices. 

ILTJJS'OIS. 

Illinois  was  the  fifth  state  to  pass  a  law  providing  for  free 
employment  bureaus  and  the  law  passed  Avas  the:  most  com- 
plete one  of  its  kind  that  had  been  adopted  by  any  st-ate.  It 
was  not  enacted  for  political  reasons  but  because  of  the  need 
for  such  a  law,  especially  in  Chicago,  Avliere  it  was  expected 
that  the  bureau  would  do  a  gi^at  deal  toward  bringing  employ- 
ers and  those  out  of  work  together.  Another  function  for  the 
bureau  is  that  of  classifying  applicants  as  to  their  abilities  in 
order  that  the  right  men  may  be  chosen  for  the  right  place  and 
not  be  sent  promiscuously  to  fill  the  various  positions. 

The  Illinois  laAv  is  f rained' with  the  pur[)ose  in  view  of  bring- 
ing employers  and  lalKUvrs  together  with  the  least  possible  de- 
lay and  a  minimum  of  expense.  The  state  appropriates  a 
sufficient  amount  to  meet  all  expenses  of  the  offices  includinn" 
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those  of  a  siiperintoident,  an  assistant  and  a  clerk,  one  of 
whom  must  be  a  woman.  Besides  this  each  of  the  four  offices 
that  have  been  established  are  allowed  $400  per  year  for  ad- 
vertising purposes. 

Among  the  prescribed  duties  of  the  superintendents  the  law 
requires  that  they  '^record  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  the 
names  of  all  persons  applying  for  employment  or  help,  desig- 
nating opposite  the  name  and  address  of  each  applicant  the 
character  of  employment  or  help  desired.  Separate?  registers 
for  applicants  for  employment  shall  be  kept,  showing  the  age, 
SOX,  nativity,  trade  or  occupation  of  each  applicant,  tlie  cause 
and  duration  of  [non-  ]  employment,  whether  married  or  single, 
the  number  of  dependent  children,  together  with  such  other 
facts  as  may  be  required  by  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  to  be 
used  by  said  bureau ;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  above  informa- 
tion be  open  to  the  public ;  nor  will  the  refusal  to  give  sudi  in- 
formation on  the  part  of  the  applicant  debar  him  from  the  sen'-- 
i(*(\s  of  such  employment  office." 

it  is  made  the  further  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  each 
employment  oiRce  to  "put  himself  in  communication  witJi  the 
principal  liianufacturers,  merchants  and  other  employers  of 
labor,  and  to  use  all  diligence  in  securing  the  co-operation  of 
tlio  said  employers  of  labor,  with  the  purposes  and  objects  of 
said  employment  offices." 

The  superintendent  must  make  to  the  commissioner  a  weekly 
report  of  the  work  done  in  his  office  and  the  commissioner  i?i 
turn  forwards,  a  copy  of  each  report  to  each  superintendent 
No  fee,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  be  charged  the  appli- 
cant for  help  or  for  employment.  Neither  shall  the  superin- 
tendent funiish  help  to  any  employer  whose  employes  are  on  a 
strike  or  are  locked  out.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  factory 
inspectors  to  assist,  in  every  legitimate  way,  in  securing  positions 
for  those  applying  for  work  and  in  getting  applications  for  help. 
In  Ohio  the  converse  of  this  is  true.  There  the  superintendents 
of  cmjiloymcnt  offices  are  compelled  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
factory  inspector.  Thus  in  Ohio  the  city  in' which  a  free  em- 
ployment office  is  located  pays  for  services  rendered  for  the 
state. 
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The  Illinois  law  also  makes  some  requirements  of  private 
employment  agencies.  A  license  fee  of  $200  is  imposed  and 
bonds  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  are  demanded,  to  insure  proper  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  agency. 

In  classifying  the  industries  in  a  somewhat  general  way,  it  is 
seen  that  97  per  cent,  of  the  applications  for  employment  and 
9 1  per  cfent.  of  those  for  help  in  the  agricultural  class  have  been 
filled  by  the  Illinois  offices;  in  the  commercial  class,  including 
<leli  very  men,  canvassers,  salesmen,  etc.,  48  per  cent,  of  those 
aj)plying  secured  positions  and  G2  asking  for  such  help  procured 
it ;  7G  per  cent,  of  those  wanting  positions  as  domestics  obtained 
them,  while  90  per  cent,  wanting  such  services  were  supplied. 
In  the  manual  labor  class,  97  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  procured 
work,  and  77  per  cent,  of  employers  who  applied  were  furnished 
with  help.  Under  the  head  of  transportation,  including  such  as 
baggagemen,  hostlers,  conductors,  etc.,  91  per  cent,  of  those 
seeking  help  obtained  it  In  the  miscellaneous  class  the  same 
I'osult  is  shown.  These  figures  relate  to  the  males  alone.  Ke- 
ferring  to  the  columns  for  females,  imder  tht?  head  of  domestic 
service,  97  per  cent,  of  those  asking  for  work  and  81  per  cent, 
of  those  asking  for  help  were  accommodated. 

The  following  txible  gives  the  totals  as  taken  from  the  reports 
for  two  years : 


Yeab. 


For  year  ending  Oct 
l8t,1900 

For  year  ending  Oct. 
1st,  1901 


Males. 


Ss-^Jls. 


21,142     16,749 
26,183,    21,422 


Situ- 
ations 
Aecur'd 


15.322 
17.481 


Females. 


Situ-  TT     .^ 

^^i^'^! 'wanted 
wanted  wanted 


16.143 
11,232 


18,793 
17,079 


Situ-  For 
ations  situ- 
socurM,  ations 


Percent AGES 
OP  Applica- 
tions Filled. 


15,896 

13,148 


83.72 

75  78 


For 
help. 


87.83 
79.55 


WISCONSIN. 


Since  July  1,  1901,  Wisconsin  has  supported  free  public 
em])loyment  bureaus.  The  1901  session  of  the  state  legislature 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  such  offices 
under  the  supen^ision  of  the  State  Labor  Commissioner  and  the 
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legislators  in  framing  the  measure  tried  to  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  various  other  states  that  had  already  had  experience 
with  free  labor  employment  offices.  Following  is  the  text  of  the 
Wisconsin  law.  The  law  creating  such  offices  in  Wisconsin  is 
given  in  full  and  reads  as  follows : 

CHAPTER  420,   LAWS  OF  1901. 

To  <"rt»ato  froo  employ inoiit  offices  in  cortnln  citios.  rognlatlnp  the  ^ame.  provid- 
ing? for  the  appointment  of  a  snper.ntendent,  tixlnj;  his  Balary,  licensing  pri- 
vate employment  agencies,  flxlnj?  penalties  for  a  violation  of  Its  provision 
iind  making  approprlatltm  therefor. 

IVhere  located.— Section  1.  A  free  employment  office  Is  hereby  created  In 
each  city  of  a  population  of  thirty  tliousand  or  over  according  to  the  last  state 
or  national  census;  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  applications  of  persons  seeking 
employment  and  applications  of  perscms  seeking  to  employ  lal>or.  Such  office 
shall"  be  designated  and  known  as  Wisconsin  free  employment  office. 

Appointment;  Hnlar^;  olIlceH.— Section  2.  Within  thirty  days  after  this 
act  shall  have  been  In  force,  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and 
industrial  statistics  shall  recommend,  and  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  super- 
.  Intendeut  for  each  of  the  offices  created  by  section  one  of  this  act.  and  who 
shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  ther  respective  offices.  The 
tenure  of  such  appointment  shall  be  two  years,  unless  sooner  removed  for 
cause.  The  salary  of  each  superintendent  shall  be  twelve  hundred  dollars  i>er 
annum,  which  sum,  together  w^ith  the  proper  amounts  for  defraying  the  neces- 
sary costs  of  equlpp  n^  and  maintaining  the  respective  offices,  rent  for  such 
offices  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any 
funds  In  the  state  treasury  not  otlierwlse  appropriated. 

OIHce;  Ktfcnii;  reeor«l  bookii;  reKriHtem. — Section  3.  The  superintendent 
of  each  such  free  employment  office  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  apl>ointment. 
open  an.  office  in  such  locality  as  shall  have  been  agreed  upon  between  such 
superintendent  and  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  Industrial 
statistics  as  being  most  appropriate  for  the  purpose  intended;  provided  that 
said  employment  office  shall  be  occupied  in  conjynctlon  with  the  bureau  of 
labor  and  Industrial  statistics  when  such  bureau  has  an  office  in  any  of  said 
cities,  and  In  case  said  bureau  has  no  office  in  any  of  said  cities,  then,  In  that 
case  the  city  council  wherein  said  free  employment  office  Is  establshed  shall 
furnish  and  equip  an  office  for  said  employment  bureau,  either  In  conjunction 
with  a  department  of  said  city  or  separately  without  cost  to  the  state,  such 
office  to  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  or  apartments  to  enable 
him  to  provide,  and  he  shall  so  provide,  a  separate  room  or  apartment  for  the 
use  of  women  registering  for  situations  or  help.  Upon  the  outside  of  each  su&i 
office,  in  position  and  manner  to  secure  the  fullest  public  attention,  shall  be 
placed  a  sign  which  shall  read  in  the  English  language,  "Wisconsin.  Free  Em- 
ployment Office,"  and  the  same  shall  appear  either  upon  the  outside  windows 
or  upon  signs  in  such  other  languages  as  the  location  of  such  office  shall  render 
advisable.  The  superintendent  of  each  such  free  employment  office  shall  re- 
ceive and  record  in  l)0()ks  kept  for  that  purpose  names  of  all  persons  applying 
for  employment  or  help,  designating  opposite  the  name  and  address  of  each 
applicant  the  character  of  employment  or  help  desired.  Separate  registers  for 
appl.cants  for  employment  shall  be  kept,  showing  the  age,  sex,  nativity,  trade 
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or  orciiputlon  of  each  npplicant,  the  cauwe  and  duration  of  non-employment, 
whether  married  or  slivgle,  the  number  of  dependent  children,  together  with 
such  other  facts  a8  may  be  required  by  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  sta- 
tistics to  be  used  by  bald  bureau:  Provided,  that  no  such  special  registers 
shall  be  open  to»  public  Inspection  at  any  time,  and  that  such  statistical  and 
sociological  data  as  the  bureau  of  labor  may  require  shall  be  iield  In  confidence 
by  said  bureau,  and  so  published  as  not  to  reveal  the  Identity  of  any  applicant. 
And,  provided,  further,  that  any  applicant  who  shall  decline  to  answer  the 
questions  contained  In  special  register  shall  not  thereby  forfeit  any  right  to 
any  enjployment  the  oflflce  might  secure. 

Report  to  the  conitnlNHloner;  llntM  poMte«l;  dut^  of  factory  In* 
Hpeotor.— Section  4.  Each  superintendent  shall  report  on  Thursday  of  each 
week  to  the  state  bun-au  of  labor  and  Industrial  stalli^t  cs  the  number  of  appli- 
cations for  positions  and  for  help  recelvetl  during  the  preceding  week,  also 
those  uutilled  applications  remaining  on  the  books  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week.  Su(ii  lists  siuill  not  contain  the  names  or  addresses  of  any  applicant, 
but  shall  show  the  number  of  situations  desired  and  the  number  of  persons 
wanted  at  each  specified  trade  or  occupation.  It  shall  also  show  the  number 
and  character  of  the  positions  secured  during  the  preceding  week.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  these  lists,  and  not  lati*r  than  Saturday  of  each  week,  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  said  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  shall  cause  to  be 
printed  a  sheet  showing  sc  aratcly  an^^  in  cond>iuat1on  the  lists  received  from 
all  such  free  employment  offices;  and  he  shall  cause  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  slieets  to  be  printed  to  enable  him  to  mall,  and  he  shall  so  mall,  on 
f^iturday  of  each  week,  two  of  said  sheets  to  each  8uperintendeu,t  of  a  free 
employment  office,  one  to  be  filed  by  said  superintendent  and  one  to  be  con- 
spicuously posted  In  eavii  such  office.  A  copy  of  such  sheet  shall  also  be 
mailed  on  each  Saturday  by  the  commissioner  of  the  state  bureau  of  labor 
and  Industrial  statistics  to  the  state  inspection  of  factories.  It  Is  hereby  made 
the  duty  of  said  factory  inspector  to  do  all  he  reasonably  can  to  assist  In  Se- 
curing situations  for  such  applicants  for  work,  to  secure  for  the  free  employ- 
ment oflScos  the  co-operation  of  the  employers  of  labor  In  factories,  to  Immedi- 
ately notify  the  superintendent  of  free  employment  offices  of  any  and  all 
vacancies  or  opportunities  of  employment  that  shall  come  to  his  notice. 

Superintendent  to  coinuianicfite.-  Section  §.  It  shall  be  fae  duly  of 
each  such  superintendent  of  a  free  employment  office  to  Immediately  put  himself 
In  communication  with  the  priiuipal  manufacturers,  merchants  and  other  em- 
ployers of  labor,  and  to  use  all  dll  geuce  In  securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
said  employers  of  labor,  with  the  purposes  and  objects  of  such  employment 
offices. 

Report.— Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  f;f  each  such  superintendent  to 
make  a  report  to  the  state  bureau  of  labor  and  Industrial  statistics  annually, 
not  later  than  December  1st  of  each  year,  conceining  the  work  of  his  office 
for  the  year  ending  October  first  of  .same  year,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  expenses  of  the  same,  and  such  reports  shall  be  published  by  thi  sa  d 
bureau  of  labor  and  Industrial  statistics  annually.  Each  such  superintendent 
shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  In  the  collection  of  statistics  of  labor,  as 
the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  Industrial  statistics  may  requ  re. 

Pee  OP  eonipeniiation;  penalty.— Section  7.  No  fee  or  compensation 
■hall  be  charged  or  rece  ved,  directly  or  Indirectly,  from  any  person  or  » orp)- 
ratlon  applying  for  employment  or  help  through  said  free  employment  oIKces; 
and  any  superln,tendent  or  clerk  who  shall  accept,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any 
fee  or  compensation  from  any  applicant,  or  from  h  s  or  her  representative, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined 
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aot  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  and  imprisoned  In 
the  county  Jail  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

Strike  or  lock-out.— Section  8.  In  no  case  shall  the  superintendent  of  any 
free  employment  office  created  by  this  act,  furnish  or  cause  to  be  furnished, 
workmen,  or  other  employes  to  any  applicant  for  help  whose  employes  are  at 
that  time  on  strike  or  lock-out;  nor  shall  any  list  of  uameQ  and  addresses  of 
applicants  for  employment  be  shown  to  any  employer  whose  employes  are  on  a 
strike  or  locked  out;  nor  shall  such  list  be  exposed  where  It  can  be  copied  or 
used  by  an  employer  whose  employes  are  on  a  strike  or  lock-out. 

Applicant;  "fvork.—Sectlon  9.  The  term  "applicant  for  employment"  as 
used  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  t«  mean  any  person  seeking  work  of  any 
lawful  character,  and  *'applicant  for  help"  shall  meant  any  persofi  or  persons 
Roeklnjpr  help  In  any  legitimate  enterprise.  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  term  **work"  to  manual  occupation,  but  it 
shall  Include  professional  service,  and  any  and  all  other  legitimate  services. 

Private  employmeiit  agency;  llceuMei  slflrn.— Section  10.  No  person, 
firm  or  corporation  in  the  cities  designated  in  section  one,  of  this  act,  shall 
open,  operate  or  maintain  a  private  employment  agency  for  hire  or  where  a 
fee  Is  charged  to  either  appUeanits  for  employment  or  for  help,  without  first 
having  obtained  a  license  from  the  secretary  of  state,  for  which  license  he 
shall  pay  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  and  no  such  private  agent  shall 
print,  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or  published,  or  paint  on  any  sign, 
window  or  newspaper  publication,  a  name  similar  to  that  of  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Employment  Offices.  And  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  such  person^  firm  or,  if  a  corporation^  all  the 
officers  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollara  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars. 

Superintendent;  removal.— Section  11.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  the  superintend- 
ent of  any  free  employment  office  Is  not  duly  diligent  in  the  perfonliance  of  bis 
duties^  he  may  summon  such  superintendent  to  appear  before  him  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  recommended  to  the  governor  for  removal,  and  unless 
such  cause  Is  clearly  shown  the  said  commissioner  may  so  recommend.  In 
considering  such  a  case  a  low  percentage  of  positions  secured  to  applicants  for 
situation  and  help  registered,  lack  of  Intelligent  Interest  In  the  work,  or  a 
general  Inaptitude  or  Inefficiency  may  be  deemed  by  said  commissioner  suffi- 
cient to  recommend  a  removal.  And  If,  In  the  op'nlon  of  the  guvernor,  such 
lack  of  efficiency  cannot  be  remedied  by  reproval  and  discipline,  he  shall  re- 
move such  person  from  office  as  recommended  by  said  commissioner;  provided, 
that  the  governor  may  at  any  time  remove  any  superintendent  or  clerk  for 
cause. 

Print Ingr*  blank*,  postaare,  etc.— Section  12.  All  such  printing,  blanks, 
blank  books,  stationery  and  postage  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  offices  herein  created  shall  be  f urn* shed  by  the 
secretary  of  state  upon  requisition  for  the  same  made  by  the  commissioner  of 
the  bureau  of  labor  and  Industrial  statistics. 

Section  13.  This  act  shall  take  elTect  and  be  in  force,  from  and  afti»r  its  pas- 
«ige  and  publication. 
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CHAPTER  213,  LAWS  OF  1899. 
Regulating  employment  and  intelligence  offices  and  bureaus. 

Lilcense;  penaltF*— Section  1.  No  person  shall  engage  In  the  business  of 
keeping  an  employment  or  Intelligence  bureau  or  office  or  agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hiring  mem  to  work  for  others,  and  receive  a  compensation  for  such 
hiring  without  first  having  obtained  a  license  so  to  do  as  hereinafter  provided; 
any  person  or  persons  wha  shall  establish  or  keep  any  office  or  place  within 
said  state,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  place  or  employment  for  laborers  of  any 
kind  whatever,  or  for  procuring  or  giving  Information  concerning  such  places 
or  employment  to  such  laborers,  or  for  procuring  or  giving  Information  con- 
cerning such  laborers  to  employers,  shall  be  deemed  a  keeper  of  an  employ- 
ment or  inteingence  bureau,  office  or  agency;  and  any  person  who  shall  engage 
in  suchj  business  without  such  license,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  «r  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  or  both. 

Application.— Section  2.  Any  person  who  desires  to  engage  in  any  such 
business  may  apply  to  tho  commoq  council  If  such  business  be  carried  on  in 
a  city,  or  to  the  village  council  If  in  a  village,  or  to  the  county  board  of  the 
county  In  which  such  business  is  to  be  carried  on  if  In  the  country,  for  such 
license,  and  pay  into  the  treasuruy  of  such  city,  village  or  county  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars,  and  upon  executing  and  delivering  to  such  common  council,  village 
council  or  county  board  a  bond  In  the  penal  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with 
sufficient  sureties,  or  in  lieu  thereof  a  surety  bond  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
approved  by  such  common  council,  village  counc'.l  or  county  board,  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  such  license.  Each  license  shall  designate  the  house  in  which 
the  person  llceivsed  shall  keep  his  office,  giving  street  and  nuhiber  of  the  sam^, 
and  the  number  of  such  license,  and  shall  continue  to  be  in  force  until  the 
first  day  of  May  next  ensuing  the  date  thereof  and  no  longer;  provided,  always, 
that  the  foregoing  license  fee  shall  be  the  same  for  any  length  of  time 
whether  issued  for  a  year  on  tho  first  day  of  May,  or  any  fractional  part 
thereof;  and  no  license  issued  hereunder  shall  be  transferred  to  any  other  per- 
son or  persons  whatever,  or  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  other  person  other 
than  the  licensee. 

Bondn.— Section  3.  The  bonds  shall  run  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  shall 
be  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  any  damage  that  any  person  secured  or 
engaged  to  labor  for  others  by  the  obligator,  may  sustain  by  reason  of  any 
unauthorized  act,  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  such  agent  for 
such  hiring.  The  l>ond  shall  bo  filed  with  the  city  clerk  if  approved  by  the 
common  council,  with  the  village  recorder  if  approved  by  the  village  council, 
and  with  the  county  clerk  If  approved  by  the  county  board  of  any  county.  Any 
person  licensed  and  having  given  bond  as  herein  provided  may,  while  con- 
tinuing to  reside  or  maintain  his  office  at  the  place  mentioned  in  such  license, 
prosecute  his  said  business  In  any  part  of  the  state. 

PemoDM  ensasred  to  '«vork.— Section  4.  Every  person  hired  or  engaged 
to  work  for  others  by  one  so  licensed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  furnished  a  written 
copy  in  duplicate  of  the  terms  of  such  hire  or  engagement,  rate  -of  wages  or 
compensation,  kind  of  service  to  be  performed,  length  of  time  of  such  service, 
with  full  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation 
authorizing  the  hire  of  such  person,  one  of  the, aforesaid  copies  to  be  delivered 
to  the  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation  for  whom  the  contracted  labor 
is  to  be  performed,  and  the  other  to  be  retained  by  the  person  hired  as  afore- 
said. 
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And  any  person  hired  or  engaged  to  work  for  others  by  one  so  licensed  as 
aforesaid,  who  shall  fall  to  get  employment  aeeordlng  to  the  terms  of  such 
contract  of  hire  or  employment,  by  reason  of  any  unanthoKzed  act.  frand  or 
misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  such  agent,  may  bring  an  action  upon  sahl 
bond,  and  may  recover  in  such  actbm  against  the  principal  and  saretles  the 
full  amount  of  his  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  such  nnauthor.zed  act, 
fraud  or  mIsrepreseuUitlon,  together  wtih  his  costs,  disbursements.  In  such 
action;  provided,  however,  that  nothing  contained  herein  shall  apply  to  agen- 
cies conducted  by  women  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  females 
only. 


Tliis  is  the  law  under  which  free  employment  offices  in  Wis- 
consin w^ere  organized.  As  the  provisions  in  the  same  are  numer- 
ous, and  tlie  law  as  a  whole  quite  lengthy,  it  was  thought  advis- 
ahle  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  summarize  the  more  import- 
ant provisions  under  their  respective  heads  and  present  the  same 
in  a  briefer  form : 

SUMMARIES  OF  CHAPTER,  420,   y.AWS  OF  190L 

1.  Free  employment  offices  to  be  established  In— 

riaces  having  thirty  thousand  oi""  over,  according  to  last  statu  or  national 
census. 

2.  Purpose- 

To  receive  applications  of  those  seeking  employment  and   those  seeking  for 
help. 

Superintendent- 
One  for  each  office  created  by  section  1  to  devote  entire  time  to  duties. 
Appointment— 

(rovernor  appoints  upon  recommendation  of  commissioner. 

Term—  % 

Tenure  of  office — Two  years. 

Salary— 

$1,200  per  annum. 

Duties— 

Siiall    receive    and    record    appli<'a1i(>ns,    names,    addresses,    character   of 

work  desired,  etc. 
Shall    keep    separate    registers,    showing    age,    sex,    nativity,    cause   and 

duration  of  non-employment,  trade  or  occupation,   married  or  single. 

dependent  children.  If  any,  and  such  other  facts  as  the  Bureau  may 

require. 
Shall    Immediately    communicate    with    principal    manufacturers   and    co- 
operate with  emploj'ers. 
Shall  make  annual  report  of  work  done  with  statement  of  ex.nenses  to 

commissioner  In  December,  for  year  ending  October  1st 
Shall  report  to  the  commissioner  on  Thursday  of  each  week  the  number 

of  applicants  received;  the  unftlled  applications  at  the  beginning  of 

the  week. 
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Such  lists  shall  not  contain  the  aames  or  addresses  of  applicants;  but 
the  situations  desired  and  number  of  persons  wanted  at  each  occu- 
pation. 

Shall  report  number  and  character  of  positions  secured  during  the  pre- 
ceding week. 

Shall  perform  such  other  duties  In  collection  of  statistics  as  commis- 
sioner may  require. 

Shall  not  receive  nor  charge  a  fee  or  compensation  from  any  applicant- 
Penalty. 

Removal  of— 

If  not  duly  diligent  in  performance  of  his  duties  he  may  be  summoned 
before  commissioner  to  show  cause  why  he  should  nut  Uv  ii^^^.i- 
mended  for  removal. 

Uemoval,  causes  of— 

Low  percentage  of  positions  secured  to  applicants. 

Lack  of  Intelligent  Interest  In  work  or  general  Inaptitude  or  Inefflciency. 

Proviso — 

Special  reg  ster  not  to  be  open  to  public. 

The   commissioner   shall    make    no    statistical    publication    which    ^ould 

reveal  the  Identity  of  applicants. 
If  applicant  declines  to  answer  any  special  register  question  he  shall  not 

forfeit  right  to  employment. 
Applicants  not  to  receive  help  or  benefit  of  the  office  who  are  on  a  strike 

or  lock-out. 
No  lists  of  vacancies  shall  be  exposed,  where  they  can  be  copied  by  such 

persons. 

Commissioner — 
Duties— 

Upon  receipt  of  lists,  not  later  than  Saturday  of  each  week,  shall  print 
'     a  sheet  showing  separately  and  In  combination  the  lists  received  from 

ail  emploj'ment  olflces. 
Shall  mail  on  each  Saturday  two  of  such  sheets  to  each  .superintendent, 

one  to  be  filed  by  bini.  the  other  to  be  posted. 
Shall  mail  to  factory  inspectors  a  copy  of  such  sheet. 
Shall  publish  annual  report  of  superintendent. 

F'actory  Inspectors — 
Duty— 

To  a.sslst  In  securing  situations  for  applicants. 
Secure  co-operation  of  employers  of  labor  in  factories. 
Notify  superintendent  of  vacancies  or  opportunities  of  employment  which 
may  come  to  their  notice. 

Offices- 
Shall  be  opened  within  60  days  after  appointment  of  superintendent  In 

such  locality  as  supt*riuteudent  and  commi.ssioner  may  deem  best. 
Cost  of  equipping  end  maintaining  offices  to  be  paid  out  of  treasury. 
Rent  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars. 
Offices  to  be  occupied  In  conjunction  with  offices  of  Bureau,  if  such  office 

Is  in  such  city. 
If  not,  city  to  furnish  and  equip  offico  without  expense  to  the  state. 
Separate  rooms  arc  to  be  provided  for  women. 
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Signs- 
Wording  of— 

•'Wisconsin  F'ree  Employment  Office." 

Private  employment  agency— 

Not  to  open  office  where  free  employment  office  Is  eHtalMlslied  except  a 
license  Is  secured  from  secretary  of  state. 

Shall  not  print,  publish  or  paint  on  any  sigu,  window  or  newspaper  pul>II- 
catlon  a  name  similar  to  Wisconsin  Free  Kmployment  Agency*— Pen- 
alty. 

Applicant- 
Construction  of— 

"Applicant  for  employment"   Is  construed   to   mean  any   person   seeking 

work  of  any  lawful  character. 
"Applicant  for  help"-  an\y   person  seeking  help  In  any   legitimate  enter- 
prise. 
"Work"  applies  to  any  lawful,  occupation,  to  Include  professional  service. 

Stationery- 
Printing,  blanks,  blank  books,   stationary  and  postage,  such  as  may  be 
necessary  for  offices,   shall   be  furnished  by  secretary   of  state  upon 
requisition  for  the  same  made  by  commiss  oner. 

The  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  foregoing  act  confine  the 
state  free  employment  bureaus  at  present  to  two  cities — Mil- 
waukee and  Superior — and  there  have  been,  therefore,  but  two 
such  offices  opened  in  the  state. 

There  are  several  sections  of  the  law  that  contain  especially 
interesting  provisions.  Sections  8  and  10  are  much  the  same  as 
the  corresponding  sections  of  the  Illinois  law.  One  prohibits 
the  STiperintendent  of  a  bureau  from  exhibiting  any  list  of  names 
and  addresses  of  applicants  for  employment  to  any  employer 
whose  workmen  are  on  a  strike  or  who  are  locked  out.  This  sec- 
tion was  inserted  out  of  consideration  for  the  rights  of  organized 
labor  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  state  from  being 
made  tho  t(K)l  of  any  parti(*s  in  their  conflicts  with  wage  earners. 

Section  10  is  designed  as  a  safeguard  against  private  employ- 
ment agencies  and  was  inserted  witli  the  expectation  that  such 
agencies  would  soon  disappear  from  cities  j 
employment  offices.  In  such  cities  no  privj 
opened  without  first  obtaining  a  license,  th 
$100  per  year.  All  such  agencies  in  the  state 
in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  which  guarantees  pati 
account  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation  by  a 

Co-operation  betwetui  state  employment  ag( 
tory  inspectors  is  made  mandatory  by  section 
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are  expected  to  assist  very  considerably  in  bringing  employers 
and  state  employment  agencies  together. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
the  Superior  state  employment  agencies  there  were  filed  with 
these  offices  0,002  application^  for  employment  and  9,051  for 
help.  Through  the  offices  7,380  applicants  were  given  employ- 
ment. The  aggregate  numbers  and  percentages  of  the  applica- 
tions received  and  filled  during  the  year  ending  June  28,  1902, 
by  the  two  offices  mentioned,  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 


SHOWING.  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  TUE  NUMUER  OF  MALE  APPLICANTS 
FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  THE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  HELP  AND  POSITIONS 
FILLED  IN  THE  MILWAUKEE  OFFICE  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  28.  1902. 

Male— Milwaukee. 


Classification  of  Positions. 


Number     of  Applica- 
TmNS  Filed. 


For  em- 
ploy m»Dt. 


For  help. 


Namber  of 

positions 

mied. 


Agents  

Apprentices x. 

Baejcageman 

Baker  

Barber  


Barnman 

Bartenders  .  ... 

Bell  boys 

Bench  monlder 
Blacksmiths  .  . 


Blnoksmitbs*  helpers 

Bookbinders y.. 

Bookkeepers 

Bottle  washers 

Brass  finishers 


Brass  polishers  . 
Brewery  hands  , 

Bnflfers 

Bngfry  washer  .. 
Butchers 


Buttennakers 
Cabin  boy  — 
Cabinetmaker 
Canvassers  .   . 
Carpenters  .   . 


Chemists  .  .., 
Chore  boys  .. 
Chore  men  . 
Clgarraakers 
Clerks 


Clerks,  jrrocer  ... 

Clerks,  hotel  .... 

Clerks,  office  

Clerks,  shipping 

Clerks,  shoe 


53 
1 


12 
2 

18 


19 

2 

25 

1 
5 

4 
4 
1 
1 
5 

1 

1 
13 

3 
75 

1 
3(» 
62 

1 
175 

5 
3 

15 
2 
1 


43 

1 


25 

1 
12 

1 
12 

13 


32 

1 


23 

1 

11 

1 
8 


1 

1 

48 

8 

11 

3 

S4 

50 

32 

26 

40 

37 

15 

13 

1 

1 

3 

2 

51 
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MILWAUKEE— Contlnned. 


CLASfliriCATION  OF  POSITIONS. 


Number  or   Applica- 
tions FiLBD. 


For  em- 
ployment. 


For  help. 


Number  of 

poeitioDS 

filled. 


Clothing  cutters 

Coachman 

Coal  passers 

Collectors 

Confectioners  .  . 


Cooks  

Coopers  

Core  makers 
Dairy  hands  . 
Decorator  .   . 


Delivery 

Delivery  boys 
Delivery  men  . 
Dishwashers  . 
Distributors  . 


Draughtsmen 

Electrical  engineer 

Electricians  ' 

Electric  linemen  .  . 
Elevator  boys  


Elevator  men 

Elevator  operators 
Erecting  engineer  . 

Engineers 

Engravers 


Errand  boy  .  . 
Factory  hands 
Farm  hands  ... 

Finishers 

Firemen 


Gardeners  .  .. 
Handy  men  .. 
Ilarnessmaker 
Horseman  .  .. 
llorseshoers   . 


Iron  workers 
Janitors  .  ... 
Kitchen  men 
Laborers  .  . . 
I^the  hands 


Lathers 

Laundry  hands  . 
Laundry  man  . 
Machine  App.  ., 
Machinists  .    ... 


Machinists'  helpers 

MasoQS 

Masons'  helpers  — 

Meat  cutters  

Messenger  boys  .... 


Millwright 

Moulders  

Moulders,  brass  ... 
Moulders'  helpers 
Newspaper  work   . 
Riggers  


Roofers 

Salesman   

Sausage  maker  

Sealers  

Office  boy  

Packers  1 


2 
25 

1 
25 

1 

28 

2 
12 

6 

1 

3 

30 
61 
36 
33 

5 

1 
6 
2 
7  . 

8 
7 
1 

41 
1 

17 

507 

206 

4 

58 

12 

19 

1 

3 

1 

5 
25 
1 
1,455 
1 

7 
1 
3 
2 
48 

35 

10 

1 

4 

3 

1 
43 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
29 
2 
1 


ii- 

7'  ** 

1 

1 

1 

1 

19 

14 

10 

1 

17 

5 

5 

4 

34 

24 

10 

9 

25 

25 

37 

32 

2 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

i 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1. 

11 

464 

370 

206 

175 

2 

2 

25 

20 

13 

9 

15 

14 

1 

1 

•  6 

5 

^1,609 

1.325 

1 

1 

» 

_ 
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MILWAUKEE-Continued. 


Classification  of  Positions. 


Number  of  Applica- 
tions Filed. 


For  em- 
plojment. 


For  help. 


Painters  .   .. 
Panwashers 
Pantryman  . 


Paper  cntter  ... 
Paper  hanfcer  . 
Pattern  maker 
Pipe  fitter  .  ... 
Plater 


Plumber 

IMumber«'  helper 

Polisher  

Porter   

Ponrers 


Printers 

Proofreader 

Repalrors  clothing 

Repairmen  .  .: 

Reporters 


Bhlnjflers  .  ... 

Shippers 

Shoe  cntters 
Shoemakers  . 
Shopman   .   .. 


Solicitors 

Sorters  (lumber) 

Steamfltter 

Stenographers   . 
Stone  cutters 


Store-room  Asa't 

Structural  Iron  workers 

Surveyor  

Switchman 

Tailors  


Tailors'  apprentices  I 

Tanners  i 

Taniierr  hands I 

Teamsters  

Telegraph  operators  

Timekeepers 

Tinners  

Tool  dresser 

Toolmaker  

Trimmers  (trees)  

Typesetters  

Typewriter  operators  

T'ndertaker's  assistant  

Wagon  makers   

Walters  


Warehorseman  .  , 

Watchman   

Weavers 

Wholesale  honse 
Window  washer  . 


Wire  weaver  .. 
Wire  workers  . 
"Wood  cwrver  . 
Wood  chopper 
Wood  turner  . 
Wood  workers 

Total    .    .. 


33 
4 
1 

1 
2 


1 
2 

2 
4 

1 
S4 


1 
1 
5 

1 

30 
1 
1 

16 
1 


1 

1 
6 

2 
4 
2 
182 
1 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 
16 

3 
22 
2 
1 
2 


Number  of 

positions 

filled. 


19 
5 

1 


1 
29 
10 


25 
1 


2 

4 

6 

162 


3,936       I         3.424        | 


14 

4 
1 


1 
27 


18 

1 


2 

2 

2 

142 


2       I  1 

4  2 


1 

1 

6        1 

R 

^...L 

1 

2       1 

2 

1       1.. 

1        1 

1 

^       1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2.674 
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SHOWING  BY  OCCUPATIONS  TIIR  NUMDHR  OF  FEMALE  APPLICANTS 
FOU  EMPLOYMENT.  THE  AI'PLICATIONS  FOR  HELP  AND  THE  POSI- 
TIONS FILLED  IN  THE  MILWAUKEE  OFFICE  DURING  THE  YEAR 
ENT>1NG  JUNE  28,  1902. 

Female— Milwaukee. 


Classification  of  Positions. 


NuMUBR  OF  Applica- 
tions Filed. 


For  em- 
ployment. 


For  help. 


Number  of 

Ix>pitions 

filled. 


Agents 

IJnkers  

Rookkeepers   . 

Rottlers 

Cash  girls 


Cashiers 

Chambermaids 

Chore  girls  

(Merks  :  

Cooks  


Cook  (first)   

Cook  (second)  — 
Dining  room  girl 

Dishwasher 

Domestics 


Dressmaker  .  . 
Factory  hands 
Goveraess  .  ... 
Hotel  help  .  ... 
Housekeeper   ... 


.Tanltor 

Kitchen  girl  .... 
Laundry   girl    .. 
Laundry  hands 
I^aundresses   .    . 


Nurse  girl   

Nurses    

l*ackers  and   markers 

Printers   

Scrub  women   


Seamstresses  . 

Servants  

Sewing   girl    .. 

Sorters   , 

Stenographers 


Walters    .    . . . 
Washwomen 


Totals 


1 

26 
1 

28 
37 

2 
1 

38 

6 

203 

2 

55 
2 

19 

60 
2 
4 
3 

4 
8 
9 
2 
25 

9 

61 

1 

2 

12 

18 
25 


2 
22 


22 
1 
3 

42 

2 
1 

50 
6 

245 


208 


62 
4 
6 
4 


9 

1 
21 

11 

67 

1 

2 


17 
1 
3 

29 

2 

1 

31 

6 

184 


44 

1 


67 
2 
4 
3 


9 
1 

IS 

5 
40 

1 


673 


The  foregoing  two  tables  show  the  work 
mont  office  in  Milwaukee  during  the  first  ; 
The  first  in  order  gives  the  number  of  the 
their  occupations,  tlie  applications  for  help 
positions  filled.  The  second  table  in  order 
ing  facts  for  the  females. 
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In  the  table  feu*  the  males  it  is  seen  that  the  applicants  for  em- 
ployment during  the  year  numbered  3,936 ;  that  the  applicants 
for  help  numbered  3,424  and  that  2,674  positions  were  filled. 
Of  the  3,936  applicants  for  employment  67.9  per  cent,  thus  se- 
cured* positions ;  wliile  of  those  who  were  looking  for  help  78.1 
per  cent,  secured  such  help.  Those  who  were  seeking  work 
exceeded  the  help  sought  by  512  persons. 

Of  the  positions  filled  the  greatest  number  is  in  that  of 
^'laborers,"  in  fact  they  constitute  practically  o^e  half  of  all  the 
jjositions  filled.  Factory  hands  is  the  next  in  importance  fol- 
lowed by  farm  hands  and  teamstei-s.  This  also  holds  good  with 
respect  to  applications  for  help  and  employmtot.  In  these  oc- 
cupations the  demand  as  well  as  the  supply  was  the  greatest  and 
our  work  the  most  effective. 

The  table  for  the  females  shows  that  the  number  of  the  appli- 
cants for  position  was  673,  that  the  applications  for  help  num- 
l)ered  866;  and  that  511  positions  were  filled.  About  76  per 
cent,  of  those  who  sought  work  thus  secured  the  same,  wbile  only 
about  59  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  looking  for  some  one  to  em- 
ploy were  able  to  find  what  they  were  in  search  of. 

Of  the  applicants  for  employment  the  greatest  number  came 
from  those  whoso  occupation  was  in  the  domestic  service.  The 
table  shows  that  203  sought  employment  as  domestics,  6  as 
dishwashers,  26  as  chambennaids,  37  as  cooks,  60  as  kitchen 
girls,  51  as  serv^ants,  while  •there  were  others  who  sought 
work  in  occupations  kindred  to  this  service.  Xext  in  impor- 
tance comes  those  who  looked  for  employment  to  the  factories. 
Clerks  are  perhaps  the  third  in  point  of  number. 

Tho  applicants  for  help  in  the  domestic  service  and  factory 
work  also  greatly  outnumber  all  others.  This  is  also  true  of  tho 
positions  filled.  Clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  show  a  few 
but  comparatively  speakng  the  numl)er  is  small. 

The  next  two  tables  in  order  represent  the  business  in  the  Su- 
perior office  during  tlie*same  period.  By  occupations  they  give, 
first  the  applications  for  employment,  then  in  the  same  way  the 
application  for  lielp,  and  lastly  the  positions  filled. 
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SHOWING,  BY  Occupations,  the  number  of  male  applicants 

FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  THE  Al»PLICATIONS  FOR  HELP.  AND  THE  PO- 
SITIONS FILLED  IN  THE  SUPERIOR  OFFICE  DURING  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  28TH.  1902. 

Superior. 


Classification  of  Positions. 

NoMBBR  OF  Applica- 
tions FiLBD. 

Namtwr  of 

For  em- 
ployment. 

For  help. 

positions 
filled. 

Barn  bpss  

J 

Bartender ". 

Bell    boy    

.     '    2 
5 



i 

iilacksmitbs  

5 

Blacksmith  helpers 

6 

1 
3 
5 
4 
1 

97 
2 
21 

1 

Boiler  washer   

Bookkeeper   

Bricklayers  

5 

1 

Bridge   Carpenters   

4 

4 

Call  boy  

Carpenters  

( 'hore  boys  

81 
2 

38 
2 

1 

2 
1 

34 
8 

46 

15 
2 
6 

18 
6 

3 
4 

10 
3,659 

79 
2 

Cooks  

(Mokees  

15 

1 

Delivery  boy   

-*■ 

Edgerman   

Electricians  

Engineers   

Errand   boy   

4 

1 
5 

i 

13 

2 

I 

3 

Factory  hands  

45 

F'arm  hands   

10 

Foreman  (woods)  

Firemen   

1 
18 
S 

2 

4 

1 

3.674 

2 

1 
8 
6 

1 

Harvesters  

Haymakers 

18 
0 

Hotel   clerks   

2 

Hotel  porters  s 

4 

Janitors   

Laborers   

Lathers  

1 
3.651 

Linemen  

1 
3 
6 

1 

Lumber  graders   

3 

Lumber  shovors   

6 

Machine  hands  

Machinists  

Miners  

1 

3 
2 
3 
9 

7 

10 
1 
7 

Night  clerks   

Office  boy   

f )ffice   work    

Painters   

Porters   

Printers   

Salesman    

Saw   flier    

Sawmill  hand 

21 

1 
2 

1    • 
1 

Sawyer  • 

Scalers   

Solid  tors  

Stenographers   

^Vi\  1 1 V   nipn                              

Teamsters    

23 

1 

Watchmen    

W^nod   chonners 

7 

Total    

4.077 
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SHOWING.  BY  OCCUPATION,  THE  NUMBER  OF  TDE  FEMALE  APPLI- 
CANTS FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  THE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  HELP  AND 
THE  POSITIONS  FILLED  IN  THE  SUPERIOR  OFFICE  DURING.  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  28,  1902. 

Superior. 


Classification  of  Positions. 


NuMBBB  OF  Applica- 
tions FlLBD. 


For  em- 
ploymeDt. 


For  help. 


Number  of 

poeitioDS 

filled. 


Chambermaid    . . . 

Coolcs   

Day  work   

Diuing  room  girl 
Dishwashers  .... 

Domestics    

Factory  hands  .. 

Housekeeper  

Housework  

Kitchen  girls   ... 

Laundry    girl    ... 

Nurse  girl   

Office  work    

Restaurant  girl   . 
Seamstresses    . . . . 

Sewing  girls   .... 

Scrub  girls  

Stenographer    . . . 
Work   (general)   . 

Total  


18 
26 

4 
48 

5 

128 

2 

2 

4 

61 


20 
28 

1 
87 

6 

237 
2 
6 

7 


316 


504 


12 
16 

1 
46 

4 

123 

2 

2 

4 

49 


t 

2 
5 

^  ' 

1 

7 

6 
2 

i 



279 


The  preceding  two  tables  relate  to  the  work  in  the  Superior 
office.  The  first  in  order  shows,  among  other  things,  that  4,077 
applications  for  employment  and  4,257  applications  for  help 
were  filed,  while  3,916  positions  were  filled.  The  greatest  num- 
ber by  far  in  all  cases  was  that  of  common  labor — ^in  fact,  the 
proportion  in  this  respect  is  much  greater  even  than  was  the 
case  in  Milwaukee.  Carpenters  and  factory  hands  were  also 
quite  numerous,  and  as  seen  from  it  this  table  includes  males 
only. 

The  second  table  in  order  relates  to  the  females.  During  the 
first  year  this  office  found  employment  for  279  females,  while  it 
received  316  applications  for  employment  and  504  applications 
for  help.  In  this  case,  as  for  Milwaukee,  most  of  the  applica- 
tions filed  and  positions  filled  were  in  the  domestic  service  or 
kindred  occupations. 

In  comparing  the  work  of  the  two  offices  the  following  appear 
to  be  the  results : 
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The  Milwaukee  office  received,  when  both  males  and  females 
are  included,  4,609  ajjplications  for  employment,  4,290  appli- 
cations for  help  and  from  tliese  succeeded  in  filling  3,187 
positions. 

The  Superior  office,  including  males  and  females,  received 
4,393  applications  for  employment,  4,761  applications  for  help 
and  filled  4,195  positions. 

The  Milwaukee  office  thus  received  216  more  applications 
for  employment  than  Superior.  In  the  other  items,  however, 
Superior  is  ahead.  Thus,  in  the  applications  for  help  Superior 
leads  by  471,  and  besides  this  filled  4,195  positions,  as  against 
3,187  for  Milwaukee,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  former  of 
1,004  positions. 


SHOWING,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  THE  MALE 
APPLICANTS  FOU  EMPLOYMENT.  THE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  HELP, 
AND  THE  POSITIONS  FILLED  IN  THE  OFFICES  IN  MILWAUKEE 
AND  SUPERIOR  COMBINED  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  28, 
1902. 


Classification  of  Positions. 


Number  OF  Applica- 
tions Filed. 


For  era  ploy- 
meut. 


For  help. 


Number  of 

positions. 

liilea. 


Agents  

Api)rentlee8   . 

Baker  

Baggageman 
Barbers  


Barn  man   

Bartenders  

Bell   boy   

Bench   moulder 
Blacksmith  


Blacksmith's  helper 

Boiler  washer  

Book    binder    

Bookkeeper    

Bottle   washer   


Bra.ss  finishers  .... 
Brass  polishers  ... 
Brewery  hands   ... 

Bricklayers    

Bridge  carpenters 


Buffers   

Buggy  washers 

Bntclver  

ButtOrmaker  ... 
Cabin  boy   


Cal)lnet  makers 

Call   boy    

Canvassers  

Carpenters   

Chemist   .^ 


19 


43 
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MALE     APPLICANTS     FOR     EMPLOYMENT,     APPLICATIONS    FOR    HELP, 
AND  POSITIONS  FILLED.    ETC.— Continued. 


Classification  of  Positions. 


Chore  boy  

Chore  man   .... 
CIgarmakers  .. 

Clerks   

Clerks,   grocer 


Clerks,  hotel  .... 

Clerks,  office  

Clerks,  shipping 

Clerks,  shoe 

Clerks,  night  


Number  of  Applica- 
tions FiLUD. 


For  em- 
ployment. 


Clothing  cutters 

Coachman  

Coal   passer   

Collectors  

Confectioner   .... 


Cooks  

Cookees  

Coopers  

Core  makers 
Dairy   hands 


Decorators  

Delivery  boys 
Delivery  men 
Dishwasher   ... 
Distributors  .. 
Draughtsmen  . 


Edgerman   

Erecting  engineer  . 

Electric  lineman  

Electricians   , 

Electrical  engineer 

Elevator  boys  

Elevator  man  

Elevator  operator   . 

Engineers   

Engravers  


Errand  boy  

Factory  hands 
Farm   hands    .. 

Finishers  

Firemen   


Foremen  (woods) 

<»ardener  

Han<ly  nn*n   

Harness  maker  .. 
Harvesters  


Haymakers    ... 

Horseman   

Horseshoer  ... 
Hotel  porters 
Iron    workers 


Janitors   

Kitchenman 

laborers 

Lathe  bands 
Lathers  


62 

1 

187 

5 

6 
15 
2 
1 
2 

2 
25 

1 
25 

1 

63 
3 
2 

12 
6 

1 

31 
54 
o6 
33 

5 

1 
1 
2 
.7 
1 

7 

8 

7 


25 

553 

223 

4 

64 

2 
12 
IS 

1 
18 

6 
3 
1 
3 
5 


1 

5,114 

1 

7 


For  help. 


40 
1 

la 

17 
5 


15 

528 

220 

2 

26 


14 
14 


18 
6 


Number  of 

positiuus 

mied. 


33 
41 


28 

'67 

15 
1 

5 

13 

1 

7 







2 



2 

11 

1 

7 

1 

34        1 

2a        \ 
37        I 


5,2f« 
1 
9 


29 
1 

1 
5 
4 


24 


25 
32 


1    I 

1  1 
6  2 
3  I  2 
1 

2  I  2 
.....j. .......... 

1         


14 

415 

185 

2 

21 


10 
13 


18 
6 


4.976 
1 

7 
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MALE     APPLICANTS     FOB     EMPLOYMENT,     APPLICATIONS    FOR     HELP, 
AND  POSITIONS  FILLED,    ETC.— Continued. 


Classification  of.  Positions. 


Number  of  Applica- 
tions Filed. 


For  em- 
ploy meat. 


Laundry  man  

Llueinau  

Lumber  shovers  

Lumber  graders  

Machine  (apprentices) 


Machine  hands   .... 

Machinists   

Machinists*   helper 

Mason  

Mason's  helper   


Meat  cutter  ... 
Messenger  boy 

Miil Wright  

Miners  

Moulders  , 


Moulders   (brass)    . 
Moulders'   helpers 
Newspaper  work   . 

Office  boys   

O^llce   work    


Packers  

I'a Inters  

I'an  washers  .. 
Pantry  man  ... 
I'aper  baugers 


Paper  cutters  . . 
l*attern  makers 

Pipe  fitters  

IMaters   

Plumbers  


IMumbers'  helpers  , 

]'olishers    

I'orters   

l*ourers    

I'rinters   


Proof  readers  

Itepalrers,    clothing 

Kepalrmen    

Reporters    

Riggers   


Roofers  

Salesman   

Sausage  maker 

Saw   filers   

Sawmill  hands 


Sawmill   setters 

Scalers  

Sealers   

Shinglers   

Shippers  


Shoe  cutter   

Shoemaker   

Shopman  

Solicitors  

Sorters  (lumber) 


&5 

29 

10 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

43 

1 

1 
1 


6 
41 
4 

1 
2 


1 
2 
2 

4 

1 

94 


1 
2 

1 

1 

36 
2 


22 

1 
2 

1 


1 

5 

1 

31 

1 


For  help. 


2 
1 

8       1 


Number  of 

positions 

mied. 


•I- 


2 

47 
19 


1 


10 
U 

1 

1 
3 
1 
3 
24 


24 


28 
6 

1 
3 


19 


13 
4 
1 
1 


10 
1 


37 
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MaLB     APrLICANTS     FOR     EMPLOYMENT,     APPLICATIONS    FOB    HELP, 
AND  POSITIONS  FILLED,    ETC.— Continued. 


Classification  of  Posh  ions. 


NCMBBB  OF  APPLICA- 

TioNS  Filed. 


For  em- 
plbyment- 


For  heli>. 


N  amber  of 

positions 

flUed. 


Stenographers  

Steam  filters   

Stone  cutter  

Store  room  assistant  ... 
Structural  Iron  workers 


Surveyors   

Switchman    

Tailors  lapprentlces) 

Tailors  

Tally  men  


Tanners  

Tannery  hands  

Teamsters  

Telegraphers  

Time  keepers  

Timber  estimator 


Tinners  

Tool  makers   

Tool  dresser  

Trimmers  (trees) 
Typesetters  


Typewriter 

Undertaker's  assistant 

Wagon   maker   

Walters  

Warehouseman  


Watchman   

Weavers  

Wholesale  house 
Window  washer  . 
v»ire  workers  ... 


Wire  weaver  .. 
Wood  carver  .. 
Wood  chopper 
Wood  turner  .. 
Wood  workers 


17 

1 
1 
1 


6 
'205* 


2 
16 
3 

29 
2 
1 
2 
1 


Total 


L013 


4 
3 

6 

4 

170 


12 


2 

1 

1 
3 
205 
1 
5 


7.681 


4 


6,590 
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SHOWING.  BY  OCCUPATION!?,  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  THE  FEMALE 
APPLICANTS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT.  THE  APPLICANTS  FOR  HELP  AND 
THE  POSITIONS  FILLED  IN  MILWAUKEE  AND  SUPERIOR  COM- 
BINED, DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  28.  1902. 


CLASSIFICATfON  OF  POSITIONS. 


NcMBBB  OF  Applica- 
tions Filed. 


For  em  ploy-     „     ,    , 
ineut.  For  help. 


Agents  

Baker  

Bookkeeper 
Bottlers    .... 
Cash  girls  . 


Cashier  

Chamherniaids 

Chore  girl   

Clerks   

Cook   


Cook  (first)   

C?ook  (second)   .... 

Day  work  

Dining  room  girl 
Dish  washers  — 


Domestics  

Dressmaker  .. 
Factory  work 
(Joverness  — 
Housekeeper  . 


Hotel  help  .... 
I  lousework   . . . 

Janitor  

Kitchen   girls 
Laundress  


Laundry  girls  

Nurses   

Nurse  girls  

office  work  

Packers  and  mark*  rs 


Printers   

Restaurant  girl 
Scrub  wo'man   .. 

Seamstress  

Servants  


Sewing  girls   . 

Sorters  — 

S<^«Miographers 

A*'altcrs  , 

Wash   woman 
Work  girls  — 


Total 


1 
44 

1 
28 


2 

1 

4 

86 

11 

325 
2 

% 

21 

3 
4 
3 
111 
6 


12 

1 
9 

2 

1 

27 
16 
SI 


13 
18 
25 

1 

9S9 


Number  of 

pO^itlUQS 

mied. 


1 2 

2" 

1      22 

1 

3 

42 

29 

1 

1 

3 

3 

72 

47 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

137 

77 

12 

10 

474 

302 

210 

46 

2 

1 

14 

7 

8 

3 

7  • 

4 

144 

106 

10 

e 

8 

5 

9 

8 

9 

9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

23 

21) 

21 

12 

67 

40 

7 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

25 

10 

23 


22 

1    l,i70 

790 

In  tlio  ])reeo(lin^  two  tables,  the  first  oi 
males  and  tlio-  sooond  to  foiiialos,  have  been 
ficTures  for  the  two  offices.  These  tables  thus  s 
and  females,  respectively,  the  total  number  o 
for  employment  and  help  filed  and  the  mn 
filled. 
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The  table  for  the  male  applicants  show,  among  other  things, 
that  the  total  applications  for  employment  was  8,013 ;  that  the 
applications  for  help  numbered  7,681,  and  that  6,590  positions 
were  filled. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  applications  for  employment  were 
received  from  '^common  labor."  Factory  hands  are  the  next  in 
order  in  this  respect,  with  farm  hands,  teamsters  and  carpenters 
in  the  order  named.  There  are  several  other  occupations  in 
which  figures  are  quite  high,  but  those  given  are  in  the  lead. 
What  is  true  in  this  respect  for  the  applications  for  employment, 
is  practically  true  for  the  applications  for  help  and  the  positions 
filled. 

The  table  for  the  female  applicants  show  that  the  applica- 
tions for  employment  numbered  OSO ;  that  the  applications  for 
help  niunbered  1,370,  and  that  the  positions  filled  numbered 
790. 

Domestic  and  kindred  occupations  show  the  greatest  number 
of  applicants  and  positions^  filled. 

In  the  following  table  the  male  applicants  for  employment 
have  been  classified  according  to  the  number  of  positions  filled. 
This  classification  will  be  found  interesting  and  should  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  basic  table. 


CLASSIB^ICATION  OF  POSITIONS  FILLED. 
Males. 


Num- 
ber oc- 
cupa- 
tions 

i 

NUMBEB. 

Pkb  Cent. 

Classification. 

A  pp. 

for 

em- 

ploy- 

^  ment. 

App. 

for 

help. 

Posi- 
tions 
filled. 

App. 

for 

era- 

ploy- 

meut. 

App- 

for 

help. 

Posi- 
tions 
filled. 

SO  posftlons  and  over 

25  positions  but  under  50 — 
15  positions  but  under  25 — 
5  positions  but  under  15 — 

Under  5  positions  filled 

Applications  not  filled  

5 
g 
8 
25 
61 
67 

6.251 
428 
269 
674 
249 
142 

6.382 
305 
251 
331 
371 
41 

5,855  1 
248  1 
166  1 
213  1 
108  1 

78.01 
5.34 
3.36 
8.41 
3.11 
1.77 

83.09 
.    3.97 
3.27 
4.31 
4.83 
.53 

88.84 
3.76 
2.52 
3.23 
1.65 


Total  1 

177 

8,013 

7,681       6,590  i 

1 

100.00     100.00 

100.00 

This  table  is  a  sort  of  classified  summary  of  the  table  for  the 
total  male  applicants  for  both  ofBees.  The  classifications  are 
based  upon  the  positions  filled. 
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The  first  class  in  order  includes  all  occupations  in  which  50 
or  more  positions  were  filled.  The  positions  filled  in  this  class 
were  5,855,  or  88.84  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  all  classes  making 
an  average  of  1,171  positions  to  each  of  the  5  occupations.  The 
applications  for  help  in  this  class  numbered  6,382,  or  83.09  per 
cent  of  the  total ;  and  the  applications  for  employment  num- 
bered 6,251,  or  78.01  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  occupations  in  this  class  were  carpenters,  factory  hands, 
farm  hands,  laborers,  and  teamsters. 

The  second  class,  that  for  25  but  under  50  positions,  includes 
8  occupations,  428  applications  for  employment,  305  applica- 
tions for  help,  and  248  positions  filled.  The  occupations  in  this 
case  were :  Apprentices,  chore  boy,  chore  man,  cooks,  distribu- 
tors^ dish  washers,  machinists  and  porters. 

The  third  class  in  order  that  for  15  but  under  25  positions 
filled  includes  8  occupations,  269  applications  for  employment, 
251  applications  for  help  and  166  positions  filled.  The  occu- 
j)ations  were:  Bammon,  delivery  boy,  firemen,  harvest  hands, 
moulders,  officx^  boy,  saw  mill  hands,  and  solicitors. 

The  two  classes  which  follow  include  5  but  under  15  positions, 
and  under  5  positions.  The  first  of  these  includes  25  occupa- 
tions and  213  positions  filled,  the  second  includes  64  positions 
and  108  positions  filled. 

The  last  class  in  order  made  up  all  occupations  in  which  ap- 
plications for  emplcfyment  and  help  were  filed,  but  in  which  no 
position  was  filled.  It  includes  67  occupations,  and  the  appli- 
cants for  employment  numbered  142,  while  the  applicants  for 
help  numbered  41. 

In  the  following  two  tables  the  male  and  female  persons  are 
classified  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  comparisons  easier. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  POSITIONS  FILLED. 
Females. 


Num- 
ber oc- 
cupa- 
tiuns. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Cl.\S8IFICAT]ON. 

App. 
for 
em- 
ploy- 
ment 

App. 
for 
help. 

Posi- 
tions 
filled. 

App. 
for 
em- 
ploy- 
ment. 

App. 

for 

help. 

Posi- 
tions 
filled. 

60  poRltious  and  over 

25  but  under  50 

I 

2 
8 
15 
9 

522 
217 
52 
98 
75 

755 

291 

46 

108 

485 
162 

42 

67 

k(\  1 

53.05 
22.05 
5.29 
9.96 
7.62 
2.03 

55.39 

28.68 

3.38 

7.92 

4.55 

.08 

61.71 
20.61 

15  but  under  25 

5.34 

5  but  under  15 

8.52 

Under  5 

3  82 

Under  5  not  fliled 

20              1  i  1 

1 

.    Total    

41 

.984 

1,363          786  il  100. UO 

11            _ 

100.00 

100.00 

The  preceding  table  is  a  suinmary  relating  to  the  female  ap- 
plicants. It  includes  those  for  both  offices,  and  the  classifica- 
tion, as  in  the  table  for  the  males,  is  based  upon  the  positions 
filled. 

The  first  class  in  order  that  for  50  positions  and  more  filled, 
includes  only  3  occupations,  but  Avhile  weak  in  point  of  occu- 
pations it  is  strong  in  point  of  the  numl)er  of  the  applications, 
and  {K)sitions  filled.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  this  class  includes 
considerably  over  one-half  of  the  applications  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  positions  filled. 

The  class  *'25  but  under  50"  has  4  occupations,  22.05  per 
cent,  of  the  applications  for  employment,  28.68  per  cent,  of  the 
applications  for  help,  and  20.61  per  cent,  of  the  positions  filled. 

The  remaining  classes  include  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
applicants  and  positions  filled. 

The  tables  which  follow  deal  with  the  respective  number  and 
per  cent  of  the  male  and  female  applicants  for  each  office  as 
well  as  for  the  total  of  both  oiHces. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOTl  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
HELP  AND  POSITIONS  FILLED  IN  THE  MILWAUKEE  OFFICE  DUU- 
ING  YEAH  ENDING  JUN"B  28,  1902. 

Milwaukee. 


NUICBBR. 

Per  Cent. 

Classification. 

App.  for 
employ- 
ment. 

App.  for 
help. 

Posi- 
tions 
filled. 

App  for 
employ- 
ment. 

*^ar 

Posi- 
tions 
filled. 

Male  

Female 

3,936 
673 

3.424 

866 

2,674 
511 

85.40 
14.60 

79.81 
20.19 

83.90 
16.10 

Total  

4.G09 

4,290 

3,185 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

This  table  relates  to  tlio  Milwaukee  oifRee.  In  this  office  ap- 
plieations  for  eniployineut  numbered  4,609,  of  which  3,936, 
or  85.40  per  cent,  were  for  male,  and  673,  or  14.60  per  cent, 
were  for  female  help. 

The  applications  for  help  was  4,290.  Of  this  number  3,424, 
or  79.81  per  cent,  were  for  male,  and  866,  or  20.19  per  cent, 
for  female  help. 

Tho  positions  filled  numlx^r  3,185,  of  which  2,674,  or  83.90 
per  cent  w(M'o  Avitli  male  and  511,  or  16.10  per  cent,  with  female 
help. 

NUMBER  AND   PER  CENT.   OF  APPLICATIONS   FOR  EMPLOYMENT   AND 

HELP  AND  POSITIONS   FILLED   IN  THE  SUPERIO 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  28.  1902. 

Superior. 


Number. 

Classification. 

App.  for 
employ- 
ment. 

App.  for 
lielp. 

Posi- 
tions 
filled 

App. 

empl( 

men 

Male  

Female   

4.077          4.257 
316             504 

3.916 
279 

92.f 

7.] 

Total  

4,393          4.761 

4.195 

1 

100. ( 

1 

Tho  total  number  of  the  applications  for  € 
in  the  Superior  office  was  4,393,  of  which  92. S 
from  male  and  7.13  per  cent,  from  female  pera 

Tot^il  applicaticms  for  help  were  4,761.  Of 
cent,  were  for  male  and  10.58  per  cent,  for  fern 
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In  this  office  4,195  positions  were  filled,  of  which  3,916,  or 
93.35  per  cent,  were  filled  with  male  help  and  279  or  6.65  per 
cent,  with  female  help. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
HISLP  and  positions  filled  IN  MILWAUKEE  ANT>  SUPERIOR 
OFFICES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  28.  1902. 

Total. 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Cl#A88IPICATION. 

App.  for 
employ- 
ment. 

^^^eir 

Posi 
tions 
flUed. 

App.  for 
employ- 
ment. 

*Cir 

Posi- 
tions 
flUed. 

Male  

Female  

8,013 
989 

7.681 
1,370 

6.590 
790 

1 

1      89.00 

1      11.00 

84.86 
15.14 

89.29 
lO.n 

Total  

9,002          9,051 


7,380 

1 

100.00 

1 

100.00 

100.00 

This  table  gives  the  totals  for  both  the  Milwaukee  and  Su- 
perior offices.  It  shows  that  of  the  9,002  applicants  for  em- 
ployment 8,013,  or  89  per  cent,  were  males  and  989,  or  11  per 
cent,  were  females. 

Of  the  9,051  applications  for  help  7,G81,  or  84.86  per  cent. 
wTre  for  malo  and  ],370,  or  15,14  per  cent,  for  female  help. 

In  all  7,380  positions  were  filled  in  lK)th  offices.  Of  these 
6,590,  or  89.29  per  cent,  were  filed  \vith  male,  and  790,  or 
10.71  \)OT  cent  with  female  help. 

The  next  preceding  three  tables  are  a  summary  of  the  totals 
as  well  as  showing  the  applicants  by  sex.  The  first  in  order 
gWc^  the  males,  females  and  total  of  lx)th  for  the  Milwaukee 
office;  the  sGc<md  gives  the  same  facts  for  the  Superior  office; 
and  tlie  third  or  last  gives  the  totals  or  figures  for  both,  offices 
when  combined.  ^ 

In  lK>th  offices  the  apjdications  received  and  positions  filled 
are  reported  into  this  bureau  at  the  end  of  each  week  and  the 
records  of  the  same  closed.  It  has  often  happened  in  the  Mil- 
waukee office,  however,  that  the  applications  have  been  filled 
later  on.  In  such  cases  the  old  application  has  IxM^n  regarded 
as  a  new  one  and  counted  again.  Thus,  while  not  effecting  in 
any  v^ay  the  number  of  the  positicms  filleil  or  reported  in  these 
pages,   may,   in  one  sense,   or   if  the  persons  who  make  them 
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should  be  counted  instead  of  the  applications  made  by  them, 
be  said  to  have  caused  some  duplications  in  the  applications 
reported.  It  is  of  course  plain  that  during  a  given  period  the 
same  person  may  apply  more  than  once.  The  question  when 
this  occurs  is  whether  to  count  the  subsequent  visits  or  appli- 
cations. In  these  records  each  applicant  was  counted  regard- 
less of  whether  the  applicants  had  applied  previously  or  not. 
Whether  this  has  caused  any  duplications  depends  entirely  upon 
whether  the  applicants  or  the  applications  should  be  counted. 
In  order  to  open  a  way  for  either  method  he  following  lists 
have  been  prepared  showing  the  number  of  male  and  female  ap- 
plicants respectively  who  secured  positions  on  a  subsequent  ap- 
plication. 1      . 


Male. 

Apprentices  9 

Barnroan  , 2 

Blacksmith  3 

Blacksmith's  helper  6 

Bench  moulder  1 

Bell  boy  1 

Cabinetmakers    5 

Carpenters  22 

Chore  boy 1 

Chore  men  3 

Clerks  3 

Clerks,  erocer  1 

Clerks,  hotel  1 

Coachman  % 5 

Cooks 6 

Coremakers  5 

Dairyman  and  wife 1 

Delivery  boy   1 

Delivery  man   1 

Distributors  3 

Electricians  1 

Engineer  1 

Erecting  engineer 1 

Errand  Doy  * 2 

Factory  hand 115 

Farm  hand  20 

F'lnlshers 2 

Firemen  J 

Oardeners 3 

Handy  man  1 

Iron  workers  1 

Janitors  1 

Laborers  133 

Machinists 1 J 

Machinists'  helper  5 

Mason  J 

Messenger  boy  1 

Millwright  1 

Moulders  IJ 

Office  boy  » 
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Painters  ^ 5 

I*nn  washor 1 

Paper  hanger  1 

Portera 3 

Repair  men  .-. ^ 1 

Sausage  maker 1 

Shoemaker 1 

Solicitor   13 

Stenographers  2 

Store  room 1 

Tailors 2 

Teamsters  '. 17 

Tool  maker  1 

Wagon  maker  1 

Walter  )...  1 

Watchman 1 

Weaver  1 

Wood  carver 1 

Wood  chopper 1 

Wood  turners  1 


Total  467 


POSITIONS  SECURED  AGAINST  APPLICATIONS  PREVIOUSLY  FILED,  OR 
ON  A  SUBSEQUENT  APPLICATION. 

Females. 

Cash  girl  2 

Cooks 5 

Dining  room  girl  7 

Domestics 12 

Factory  hands 11 

Housekeeper 3 

Kitchen  girl   2 

Printer  1 

Scrub  woman  4 

Seamstress 1 

Servants 12 

Waitress  4 

Total  64 

From  these  two  tables  we  see  that  467  male  persons  and  64 
female  persons  secured  positions  after  the  records  of  their  first 
application  had  been  closed  and  reported  in  to  the  bureau,  or, 
in  other  words  positions  were  found  for  them  on  a  subsequent 
application.  If  this  has  caused  any  duplication,  then,  in  crder 
to  get  at  the  absolute  number  of  applications  for  employment 
and  help,  these  figures  for  Milwaukee  and  for  the  total  for  both 
places  should  be  reduced  by  the  above  figures. 

The  report  for  Milwaukee  shows  3,939  applications  for  em- 
ployment and  3,424  applications  for  help.  If  these  figures  aro 
reduced  by  467  the  male  applications  for  employment  will 
number  3,469  and  those  for  help  2,957. 

The  Milwaukee  reports  also  show  for  the  females  673  appli- 
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cations  for  employment  and  802  for  help.  If  these  figures 
are  reduced  by  G4  the  balance  will  bef  609  and  802  respectively. 

The  Superior  office  is  not  in  any  affected  by  this.  But  the 
totals  for  both  offices  should  of  course  be  reduced  by  the  same 
figures. 

After  this  reduction  is  made  the  figures  for  the  males  will 
read:  Applications  for  employment  7,546;  applications  for 
help  7,214;  and  the  positions  filled  6,590. 

The  figures  in  the  totals  for  the  females  after  being  reduced 
by  61  wil]  read:  applications  for  employment  925;  applications 
for  help  1,299 ;  positions  filled  790. 

The  totals  for  both  malf«  and  females  after  this  correction 
should  read:  applications  for  employment  8,471;  applications 
for  help  8,520 ;  positions  filled  7,380. 

As  said  the  positions  filled  are  in  no  way  affected  by  these 
corrections. 

KYCTS  FROM   THE  APPLICATIONS   FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 

As  already  explained,  those  who  apply  for  employment  nre 
requested  to  fill  out  an  a]iplicati(m  for  the  same  which  contains 
a  numl)er  of  questions  that  bear  more  or  less  remotely  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  a])plicant.     The  real  purpose  of  these 
questions  is  to  obtain   information  that  may 
statistical  purposes,  or  that  can  be  use<l  as  mea: 
some  additional  light  concerning  the  condition 
of  wage-earners,  can  be  presented  to  the  stu( 
l)ublic.     It  should  be  understood,  however,  th 
are  not  obliged  to  fill  out  these  applications  ii 
a  condition  upon  which  their  case  will  receive 
infonnation  they  impart,  outside  of  the  mere  : 
solutely  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  emplojTi 
given  voluntarily. 

From  about  July  1st,  1901,  to  about  JanuJ 
during  a  period  of  six  months,  3,890  persons,  c 
82  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  who  applied 
filled  out  one  of  these  application  blanks  ra( 
The  infonnation  in  these  blanks  has  been  coi 
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tables  wliich,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  same,  is  pre- 
sented in  this  part. 

The  3,890  persons  included  were  classified  into  36  separate 
or  distinct  trades  or  occupations  and  5  miscellaneous  classes. 
The  36  separate  occupations  need  no-  explanation,  as  the  name 
indicates  tlieir  nature.  In  the  case  of  the  5  miscellaneous 
classes,  however,  the  situation  is  different,  as  each  one  of  these 
classes  is  made  up  of  persons  of  various  occupations.  Thus 
numbers  37  and  38  include  the  reports  of  79  and  278  persons, 
respectively,  who  reported  that  they  had  no  regular  occupation 
but  found  employment  at  anything  they  could  get.  Number 
39  was  compiled  from  the  reports  of  upholsterers,  millers, 
electricians,  w^agonmakers,  masons,  hamessmakers,  coopers, 
plumbers,  book  binders,  shoemakers,  roofers,  tinners,  foundry- 
men,  all  of  which  come  under  skilled  trades.  Xumber  40  in- 
cludes photographers,  dniggists,  collectors,  artists,  musicians, 
reporters.  Number  41  includes  gardeners,  cruisers,  lumber 
scalers,  barl)ers,  nurse?,  sramstresses,  florists,  bridgemen,  bell 
l)oys,  laundrymen,  watchmen,  packers,  deliverymen,  bottlers, 
liverymen,  stranders,  soldiers,  chippers,  miners  and  woods  fore- 
men. Number  39  includes  42  persons,  number  40  includes  32 
persons,  and  number  41  includes  77  persons.  These  classifica- 
tions are  far  from  satisfactory  for  the  best  statistical  purposes, 
but  owing  to  the  small  number  of  reports  in  each  occupation, 
and  to  other  circumstances,  it  is  the  best  that  could  be  made 
without  treating  each  occupation  separately. 

As  stated  above,  the  facts  reported  by  the  applicants  for  em- 
ployment were  compiled  and  arranged  in  eleven  tables,  each  of 
which  cover  one  page,  and  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Table  I  shows  the  respective  number  of  persons  who  resided 
in  the  city  where  the  application  was  made  or  outside  of  said 
city ;  the  respective  numlwr  who  were  native  born,  naturalized, 
and  not  naturalized;  and  the  respective  number  who  were  mar- 
ried and  single. 

Table  II  shows  the  respective  number  of  persons  whose  last 
employment  was  in  the  city  and  outside  of  the  city;  the  num- 
ber who  were  bom  in  Wisconsin,  in  otlier  United  States,  and  in 
other  coimtries;  and  the  number  who  desired  employment  in 
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their  trade  or  occupation,  and  at  some  other  work  than  their 
trade. 

Table  III  gives  tlie  respective  number  who  were  members 
and  who  were  not  members  of  some  labor  or  trade  union ;  the 
number  who  were  willing  to  accept  employment  away  from  the 
place  or  city  where  they  lived  and  the  number  who  were  not 
willing  to  do  so;  and  the  number  who  left  the  last  employer 
for  a  stated  cause. 

Table  IV  shows  the  respective  number  who  were  in  good, 
fair,  and  poor  health ;  the  number  who  could  read  and  write ; 
and  the  respective  number  who  could  furnish  references,  and 
who  could  not  furnish  any. 

Table  V  gives  tlie  classified  age  of  tlie  persons  who  were  seek- 
ing employment.  The  classifications  in  this  case  run  from  15 
years  and  under  to  over  55  years  of  age. 

Table  VI  shows  the  classified  years  those  who  sought  employ- 
ment had  lived  in  this  country. 

Table  VII  relates  to  the  length  of  time  those  who  applied  for 
employment  had  resided  in  this  state.  In  this  case  the  years  of 
residence  were  classified  in  the  same  way,  or  upon  the  same 
basis,  as  in  the  table  which  precedes  it,  showing  the  years  of 
residence  in  this  country. 

Table  VIII  shows  the  number  of  those  seeking  work  who 
were  married  and  the  number  of  children  to  each  family. 

Table  IX  shows  the  number  of  families  and  the  number  of 
otlier  persons  than  children  each  of  these  were  suporting. 

Table  X  shows  the  classified  weekly  earnings  received  by  the 
employes    from    their    last   employer.      The    cla: 
earnings  employed  here  is  the  same  as  that  emp" 
manufacturers'  returns  and  also  used  in  otiier  pa" 
port. 

Table  XI  shows  the  classified  time  the  differe 
had  been  out  of  employment,  and  the  classified  t 
remained  with  their  last  employer. 

In  the  following  pages  these  eleven  tables  are 
full,  and  these  presentations  in  turn  are  followc 
analysis  of  the  main  facts  given  in  the  tables: 
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PLACE   OP  RESIDENCE,   CITIZENSHIP,   CONJUGAL   RELATION. 

Table  I. 


OCCDI-ATION. 


1 

RE8IDBNCB. 

Citizenship. 

s 

1 

d 
55 

5 

|i 

a'S 
O 

0 

5 

OS 
2 

h 

2 

5  • 

S5 

10 

10 
20 

9 
67 

8 

8 

54 

9 

57 
10 

63 
150 

45 

141 

4 

4 
13 

8 
51 

8 

4 

30 
8 

45 
8 

59 
127 

38 
121 

b9 

2 
6 
1 
13 
/      3 

4 
21 

1 
12 

2 

11 
26 
19 
17 
4 

2 
2 

1 
1 

6 
9 
1 
9 

1 

21 
10 
66 

8 

1 
1 
8 

.... 

8 

58 
9 

4 

60 
10 

3 

76 
162 

68 
147 

44 

13 

12 

13 

6 

40 

31 

18 

8 

27 

16 

8 

833 

38 

4 
2 

20 

11 

2 

1,237 

28 

11 

5 

5 

732 

9 

■'2 

1 

291 

3 

2,260 
40 

1,421 
2 

6 

8 

8 
18 
52 
12 

7 

10 
19 
21 
10 
8 

9 
9 

16 
10 
40 

7 

15 

38 

7 

8 

10 
9 

16 
8 

10 

10 
4 

13 
9 

36 

7 

14 
3 

1 

1 
2 
2 

23 
64 
12 

4 
2 

1 

8 

1 

10 

19 

9 
3 

1 

1 
2 
2 

?\ 

11 
10 

1 
2 

2 

11 
9 

1 
5 
3 
1 

8 

1 

16 

11 
45 

1 
5 

11 

11 
72 
271 
39 
27 

11 
60 
249 
28 
22 

79 

278 

42 

32 

6 
7 
3 
5 

1 

16 
19 

91 
8 

3 

10 
5 
2 

77 

64 

13 

.... 

51 
2.« 

24 

2 

3,890 

2,300 

1,682 

8 

Mabbikd  or 

SINOL.B. 


1.  Baker 

2.  Blacksmith  

3.  Blacksmith's  helper 

4.  Bookkeeper   

5.  Brewer , 

6.  Butcher , 

7.  Carpenter  

8.  Cigarmaker  

9.  Clerk    

10.  Coachman  

11.  Cook  

12.  Domestic  

13.  Engineer  

14.  Factory  hand  

15.  Farm  hand  

16.  Fireman  

17.  Hotel  worker 

18.  Janitor    

19.  Laborer   

20.  Machinist  

21.  Messenger  boy  

22.  Moulder  

23.  Painter  

24.  Porter  

25.  Printer   

26.  Railroad  hands 

27.  Sailor  

28.  Salesman 

29.  Steam  filter  

30.  Stenographer  

31.  Student    

32.  Tailor  

33.  Tanner    

34.  Teacher   

35.  Teamster  

36.  Waiter    

37.  Miscellaneous  

38.  Miscellaneous  

29.    Miscellaneous 

4U.    Miscellaneous 

41.    Miscellaneous  

Totals  


43 

132 
17 
97 


23 

16 

2 

1,892 

25 

4 

16 
31 

9 

7 

5 
12 
12 


31 

9 
43 
172 
25 
19 

53 


7 

1 
4 
1 

7 
17 

4 
13 

2 


1 

87 

2 
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SHOWING   WHETHER   LAST   EMPLOYMENT  WAS   IN   OR  OUTSIDE  THE 
CITY,  PLACE  OF  BIRTH  AND  KIND  OF  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED. 

Table  II. 


Occupation. 


Lftst  Era* 
ployed. 


O 


1.  Baker  

2.  Blacksmith  

3.  Blacksmith's  helper 

4.  Bookkeeper   

5.  Brewer   

6.  Butcher    

7.  Carpenter  

8.  Cl|;armaker    

9.  Clerk    

10.  Coachman  

11.  Cook   

12.  Domestic   

13.  Enjfineer    

14.  Factory  hand  

15.  Farm  hand   

16.  Fireman  

17.  Hotel  worker  

18.  Janitor  

19.  Laborer    

20.  Machlu  St    

21.  Messenger  boy 

22.  Moulder   

23.  Painter  

24.  Porter   

25.  Printer   

26.  Railroad   hands    

27.  Sailor  

28.  Salesman  

29.  Steam  litter  

30.  Stenogi-apher    

31.  Student    

32.  Tailor 

33.  Tanner   

24.    Teacher    

35.  Teamster  

36.  Walter  

37.  Miscellaneous  

:}8.    Miscellaneous  

.^9.    Miscellaneous  

40.  Miscellaneous  

41.  Miscellaneous  

Totals  


10 
21 
10 
65 
8 

8 
58 

9 
60 
10 

76 
162 

58 
147 

44 

.31 

18 

8 

2,260 

40 

8 
23 
54 
1. 

8 

10 
19 
21 
11 
10 


16 
11 
45 

11 
791 

2781 
42| 
32| 

I 

'<7l 


4 
13 

6 
35 

7 

6 
21 

7 
34 

9 

28 
73 
33 
108 
14 


10 


408|  1,467 
32  7 


14 

10 

4| 

I 

4!. 

8| 

121 . 

3| 

291 

I 

Si 

471 

1431 

30 

22 


Place  of  Birtli. 


2 

6 

2 

11 

HI 

II 

....II 

30 1 

21 

161 

H 

I 

151! 

7011 

H|| 

1411 

1011 

II 

nil 

211 

111 

385,1 

ill 
311 

...*ll 

2|l 

II 

-ill 

411 

....II 

411 

II 

711 

1....II 

•  I      411 


H 


1.1 


44 

1 

3.8901  1,343| 


. 

n 

P 

t* 

o 

JS 

O 

2 

2 

3 

7 

7 

1 

36 

10 

3 

3 

6 

11 

13 

5 

2 

36 

8 

4 

2 

17 

27 

671 
19 


21 


26| 
17 
29 
9 


7 
5 

2| 

3271  1,109 
17  7 


-I- 


I 


911 
II 
211 
1911 
25|  110 II 
7l  511 
7|      311 

I        II 
161    1711 

1-  -II 

1,7671  79011  1.023 

I         II  I 


1.4 


6 
11 

2| 

20 

5 


34 
2 

16 
4 

32 
69 
22 
49 
14 

lol 

8 

6 

824 

16 


1  1 

6  9 

13|       19 


Kind  of  Work 
Wanted. 


••a 
5« 


1 

34 

5 

58 
102 

;7 

53 
19 

11 

11 

2 

2.260 


4 

4 

3 

1 

18 

5 

5 

3 

21 

5 

3 

2 

12 

6 

44 

16 

20 

1 

76 

IS 

20 

5 

13 

7 

4 

3 

4 

2 

16 

6 

5 

3 

13 

2 

38 

5 
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SUOWING  WHETHER  MEMBER  OF  LABOR  ORGAN TiJAT ION",  AND  WH^ 
LINO  TO  GO  WAY  FROM  CITY  FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  CAUSE  OF  LEAV- 
ING LAST  EMPLOYER. 

Table  HI. 


Classification. 


Member 

of  Labor 

Union. 


u 


Willinfirto 
Work  .\way 
From  City. 


Cause  of  Leaving  Last 
Employer. 


c^ 
«« 


|cn 


O 


1.  Baker   

2.  Blacksmith  

3.  Blacksmith's  h'lp'r 

4.  Bookkeeper  

5.  Brewer  


6.  Butcher  

7.  Carpenter  .... 

8.  Cigar  maker 

9.  Clerk   

10.  Coachman   . . . 


11.  Cook 

12.  Domestics   

13.  Engineer 

14.  Factory  hand 

15.  Farm  hand  ... 


16.  Fireman 

17.  Hotel  worker 

18.  Janitor  

19.  Ijiborer  

20.  Machinist  


21.  Messenger  boy  

22.  Moulder 

23.  Painter 

24.  Porter  

25.  Printer 


26.  Railroad  hand 

27.  Sailor 

28.  Salesman  

29.  Steam  litter  ... 
20.  Stenographer  ., 


31.  Student  ., 

32.  Tailor  .... 

33.  Tanner  ... 
S4.  Teacher  . 
35.  Teamster  , 


r6.  Walter 

37.  Miscellaneous  . 

38.  Miscellaneous 
?9.  M58ceHaneou8  . 

40.  Miscellaneous 

41.  Miscellaneous 


10 
•  21 
10 
65 
8 

8 

58 

.   9 

60 

10 

76 
162 

58 
147 

44 

31 
18 

8 

2,260 

40 

8 
23 
54 
12 

8 

10 

19| 

111.. 
10!. 

I 
11  . 

9l 

16;. 
111. 

451 

n\. 

791 
278! 
421 
32 


II 

21 

1211 

II 

111 
611 
4 
13 

II 
201 

681 

81 

351 

101 


2^1 

11       71 

51      2| 

2,0151  20211  1,850 

24       711        23 

0 
1       711 
161      311 
401    11 


8' 

^1 

151 
17 
10 
6 

6 

7' 

321 


1| 
141 
30 

4 

3 


5 
13 
16 

9' 


77       21 


1 
8        3 

211 

5i 


2    . 
311 
211. 
16411  314 
411.... 


,.ll      J 

111:::: 

211.... 

II 
111... 
6. ...II.... 


2' 

2i. 


9|      211  4| 

68|    16||  461 

1261  14811  1141 

21]    2011  24l 

26       611  201 


3 
5 

8 

1 

16 

61 
13 
80 
14 

8 


386! 
2| 


52[    23ir       541    13 
-I— II 


Totals I  3,890   130|  3,068i  692(1  2.6761  761 

I  II  I         II  II 


....II 
II 

..."11...^', 

3tl      II 

"        I 

III....] 
2011  II 
84 1 1      8l 

41        '' 


411... .f 


931 

II 


II 
4|. 
Ij 


3! 

21 


8 
231 

1( 

3 


29 


10l|....f 

—  II 1- 

45311  36S|  4721  2111  1,373 
Mil 


6 
19 
3 

3 
23 

8 
20 

3 

28 
82 
22 
49 
21 


8 

3 

779 

16 

1 
9 
23 
2 
6 


4 

3 

r> 

6 

9 

6 

9 

2 

6 

3 

8 

4 

4 

F 

8 

0 

4 

18 

23 

7 

35 

1?5 

19 

14 

33 

M66 
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LAfeOft  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


SHOWING  CONDITIONS  AS  TO  HEALTH.   ILLITERACY  AND 
REFEltENXKS. 


Table  IV. 


fe'S 

Health. 

Fb  A^AND 
V\  EITE. 

Refbrbncks. 

Occupation.  ' 

i.2 

1 

*3 

i 

aS 

9 

6 

§1 

OB 

6 

0  as 

2 

o 

b 

(!< 

z 

>* 

2 

z 

>< 

z 

z 
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CLASSIFIED  AGE  OF  PERSONS  SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT. 


Table  V. 


Occopation. 

•6 

u 

V5 

1 

u 

i 

2 

s 

g 

! 

53 

1 

e 

S 
>* 

T 

>% 

£ 

0 

£ 

0 

f 

OS 

0 
35 

1 

Bakor  

10 
21 
10 
65 

1 

— 

2 
i 

[ 

i 
I 

5 

7 
) 

r 
1 

7 
2 

1 

4 

'■5 

'■3 

1 
4 

1 

1 
1 
3 

4 

? 

Blacksmith   

1 

2 

8 

3 

Blacksmith's  helper   ........ 

Bookkeeper  

2 
17 
4 

4 

2 

1 

20 

1 

7 
77 

1 
44 

6 

1 
3 

?| 

4 

3 

6 

1 

5 

fS, 

Brewer    

8 

?, 

(; 

Butcher                       .... 

8 
58 

9 
60 
10 

76 
162 

58 
147 

44 

31 
18 
8 
2.260 
40 

8 
23 
54 
12 

8 

10 

1 

.... 

"io 
"  "4 

11 

6 
9 

10 
4 

6 

1 

'309 
6 



"i 

1 
13 

1 
4 

7 

Carpenter    

2 
2 
3 
2 

7 
1 

11 
5 
4 

2 

"i 

247 
4 

6 
2 

1 
1 

3 

••• 

5 

8 

Clararmaker    

2 

9 

Clerks    

4 

10 

Coachman                 

?, 

11 

Cooks   

3 

2 

4 
1 
3 

"i 

9 

1? 

Domestic                              . .   . . 

17 

n 

Enirineer 

7 

1 
1 

3 
2 

1 

182 

1 

8 

2 

I 

6 

14 

Factory   hand    

18 

1f> 

Karm  hand  

13 

16 

F^lromQn                                  .... 

5 

17 

Hotel  worker  

1 

1 

102 

3 

2 
2 

"i 

"i 

98 

2 

IS 

Janitor    

L 
f 

1 

19 

Laborer  

2 

4 

.... 

239 

4 
5 
3 
5 

4 

5 

136 

?0 

Machinist  

i 

i 

) 

2 
2 
2 

i 

6 

21 

Messeneer  bov    

2? 

Moulder  

3 
5 

2 
3 

2 
2 

2 

23. 
24 

Painter    

Porter                                .  ... 

3 

"2 

12 

25 

Printer 

26 

Rnilrond   hand 

5 
5 
3 

27. 

?8 

Sailor  

Salesman    '. 

19 
21 

2 

1 
5 
2 

8 

1 
2 
2 

1 

.... 

3 
2 
1 

2 
3 

29 

Steam  fitter  .               

11 
10 

11 
9 
16 
11 
46 

11 

79 

278 

42 

.... 

.... 

2 

30. 

31. 

32 

Ktpnotrrnnhpr 

1 

Stndpnt                                  

3 
4 
5 
3 
6 

Tailor                                  

""i 
?. 

3 

'"2 
4 

2 
3 

10 
4 

8 

"3 

1 
1 

2 
2 

3*3 

2 

4 

34. 

Teacher  

2i..-. 

1 

35. 

Teamster  

.... 

"i 

13 

10 

2 

12 

78 

9 

6 

19 

4 

3 

1 



13 

36. 

37 

Walter 

21      1 
lOi    11 
471    26 

81    10 
10       2 

12       8 

4 

Miscellaneous    '..... 

9 

7 

6 

10 

2 

"i 

2 

7 

3^ 

M'scellaneous  

15 1    13 

4:      1 

41      4 

68 

39 

Miscollnneous                 

5 

40 

Miscellaneous    

32|      1 

771      2 

4 

7 

4 

5 

1 
3 

2 

41 

Misceilaneons  

3]      7 

3 

Totals   

3,890     28 

608 

865    6001  443 

3f9 

257 

166 

621  131 

371 

. 

_ 

_.  J 

\  _ 

^ 

, 

u 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


CLASSIFIED  YEARS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 
Table  VI. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


26. 
27. 

28. 


31. 
.'?2. 
33. 
34. 


.?6. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Occupation. 


Baker  

Blacksmith   

Blacksmith's  helperj 

Bookkeeper   

Brewer  


^         ^ 


OB 

tn 

hm 

h 

« 

CO 

« 

a> 

>* 

^ 

s 

CM 

^ 

Butcher 

Carpenter  .. 
Clgarmaker 

Clerk  

Coachmau  .. 


Cook  

Domestic  

Engineer    

Factory  hand 
Farm  hand  ... 


16.  Fireman  

17.  Hotel  worker 

18.  Janitor   

19.  Laborer    

20.  Machinist  


21.  Messenger  boy 

22.  Moulder  

2:1.  Painter  

24.  Porter   

25.  Printer  


Railroad  hand 

Sailor    

Salesmnn  

Steam  fitter   .. 
Stenograi)her  . 


Student    ., 

Tailor   

Tanner  .., 
Teacher  .. 
Teamster 


Wialter   

Misoollancous 
Miscellaneous  , 
M'sccl  1m  neons 
Miscellaneous 

Miscellaneous 

Totals  .... 


?('• 


2| 
61 


2i 

1 
1 

! 

1 

1 


142 
4 


6| 

ill 


15S 


II. 
II 


I 

1 
5 
3 

4 
2 

1 
118 


li 

3 

9 
34 

8 
11 

4 


1 

146 

1 


26 1 

31 
1 


II. 

2i 

1S[ 


6! 
171 

II 


1|. 
■•1 

•a,: 


46 


36 
1  . 


i:. 

1| 
11 


1 
16 


SS|      212 


2S0|      2481      2591 
I  1  I 
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CLASSIFIED  YEARS  IN  TUIS  STATE. 
Table  VII. 


Occupation. 

1" 

!2 

P" 

2 

I 

i 

f 

I 

to 

2 

s 

ee 

s. 
! 

2 

ea 

2 
1 

1 

S2 

ss 

o 

1.    Baker 

2 
3 
7 

34 
3 

3 
24 
4 

35 
3 

11 
46 
15 
69 
14 

7 

2 
3 
1 
6 

1 
3 

I 

8 

1 

i 

1 

2 
1 
3 
1 

2 

7 
1 
4 

i 

1 

4 

1 

f 

2 

2 
2 

, 

2.    Blacksmith 

2 

1 

1 

3.  Brk8m*s  h'lp'r 

4.  Bookkeeper  ... 
6     Brewer     . 



3 
1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

7 
8 
4 
13 

1 

2 
2 

1 

so 

1 

4 

2 

6.    Butcher  



1 

7.  Carpenter   

8.  Cigarmaker  .. 
9     Clerk      

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

18 
22 

3 
12 

5 

R 

5 

1 

14 
21 
11 
•   13 
5 

8 
5 

1 

1 

1 

10.    Coachman   .... 

11.    Cook   

5 
8 
8 
8 
4 

2 

3 
7 
1 
12 
2 

5 

1 
3 
2 
7 
3 

1 

1 

1 

36 

3 

1 
1 
1 

2 

12.    Domestic   

13.  Engineer    

14.  Factory   hand. 
15     Farm  hand 



1 
1 

3 
1 

3 

2 

16.    Fireman  

1 

17.    Hotel   worker. 

2          4 

1 
1 
g 

18.    Janitor    

1 

311 

17 

6 

1 

■"is 

2 

1 
10 

1 

1 

19.    Laborer    

20     Machinist 



888 

467 

170       127 

A             1 

6 

21.  Messenger  boy 

22.  Moulder   

i 
1  1      1 

8 

15          7 

7 

5           2 

1 

2 

7 
2 

3 
4 
1 

2 

3 



23.  Painter   

24.  Porter   

3 

1 



4          2 

2 

i 



1 

25.    Printer   

7 
1ft 

,1 

26     Railroad  h'ds. 

1 1 

..  1 ...  .1 







27.  Sailor   1 

28.  Salesman    9 

29.  Steam    fitter..!         2 
30     Stenofirranher            ? 

3          6 
3          2 
1          3 

..   .1  

21         1 
1!         1 
21 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 



2 

1 

1 

2 

2 



31      Stndont 

9 
2 



1 
2 

32      Tailor 

9 

2 

1 

2 

; 

33     Tanner    .... 

61          1 
61          1 

1       i 

1 

1 





2 

1 

34     Teacher 

ii::.:::! i 

25.    Teamster  

36     Waiter 

19 

5 
28 
92 
13 

7 

2 
1 

41         2 

4 

2 

7 

n 

4 

1 

6 

2 



21         2...... 

1 1 

37.  Mlscell.ineous 

38.  Miscellaneous 
?9      Miscellaneous 

7)         71         31         7 

261        26(        181        17 

Kl           Rl           9A 



3 
2 

1 
2 

3 

4 
3 

"  * " " 

2i         3 
1!          2 
11         1 

40.  Miscellaneous 

41.  Miscellaneous 

181           SI           21           21           4 

1 

30 

1                           1 
8|        10          81         6 

t                       1 

1 
1|         1          1 

Totals   ... 

911 

1,064       654       286i      216'      185         88 

!         '         ' 

50)        32 
1 

1    ^ 

1    '' 
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LABOR  AND  IND.USTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


NUMBER  OF  CUILDREN  TO  EACH  FAMILY. 
Table  VIII. 


I  -        Occupation. 

IS 

a 
£ 

O 

©a 

d 

2 

1 

% 
1 

a 

O 

t 

5" 

B 

2 

3 
o 

0 

55 

1.    Baker  

3 

8 
3 
21 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 

4 

1 

2.    Blacksmith  

1 

2 

i 

2 

3.  Blacksmith's  helper. 

4.  Bookkeeoer  

7 

i 

1 

3 

4 

5.    Brewer  

6     Butcher 

3 
34 
4 

18 
4 

26 
13 
37 

2 

8 

1 
5 

1 

16 
13 

8 
10 

2 

2 

■  ■"62 
3 

•> 

1 

7.    Carpenter  

7 

4 

2 
1 

4 

4 

1 
•    2 

4 

1 

8.    Cl&rarmaker  

i 

9.    Clerk  

2 
2 

7 

4 

1 

4 

10     Coachman     

1 

U.    Cook    

1 

2 

12     Domestic 

13.    Engineer   

3 

7 
2 

1 

1 
1 
50 

1 

12 
3 
3 

i 

4 
5 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

14     Factory  hand 

37 

12 

Ifi-     Parm   nnnd    

9 

8 

2 

5 

281 

13 

1 

16     FIrpinfl.li                  ... 

1 

2 

17     Hotel  worker 

18.  Janitor  

19.  Laborer   

1 
19 

2 
4 

1 

39 

20 
5 

16 

2 

69 

20     Machinist  

4 

21     MpRSPTiflrer  l>ov  . . 

7 

18 
3 

1 

5 
7 
9 
2 

1 

3 
5 

1 

1 
3 

1 
2 

2 

23     Painter   

8 

24.    Porter  

1 

1 

2fi     Printer            

-J 

1 

26     Railroad  hand  

1 

1 

3 

27      Snilor 



1 

1 

1 

4 

28      Sftlpsmin              ...... 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

29     Rtpam  fitter  

1 

30.    Stenographer 

31      Stiiflont 



1 

32     Tailor                

5 

4 

4 

14 

2 
32 
46 
14 
11 

21 

2 

i 

2 
3 
1 
1 



1 

1 

?4      Toflohpr 

2 

25     Teamster 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

36     Waiter          

37.  Miscellaneous    

38.  Miscellaneous  

39.  Miscellaneous  

40.  Miscellaneous  

41.  Miscellaneous  

8 

12 

*        4 

3 

2 

8 

10 

2 

2 

5 

4 

Totals  

735 

183 



130 

94 
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NUMBER  OF  OTHER  PERSONS  THAN  CHILDREN  TO  SUPPORT. 
Table  IX. 


Occupation. 

it 
ii 

z 

& 

C) 

• 

•0 

& 

CO 

§!-§ 

1 

Baker  

3 

S 

3 

21 

7 

3 
14 

2 

1 

? 

Blacksmt th  

1 

3 

Blacksmith's  helper 

4 

Bookkeeper 

7 

. . f. . . 

5 

Brewer  

•' 

6 

Butcher   

3 

34 

4 

18 

4 

26 
13 
37 
37 
9 

8 
2 
5 
281 
13 

1 
24 

"is 

1 

16 
3 
22 
25 
2 

8 
1 
2 
193 
10 



2 

7, 

Caroenter  

i 

4 

1 

9 

8 

Clsrarmakcr 

1 

2 

9 

cierkg .".:::::::;:::::::;:::;:::::;::: 

1 

10 

Coachman  

3 

11 

Cook  

7 

3 

3 

10 

3 

^?, 

Domestic  

7 

1? 

Knsrineer   

12 

14 

Factory  hand  



2 

15 

Farm  hand 

7 

16 

Fireman    

• 

17 

Hotel   worker  

1 

18 

Janitor   .' 

3 

19, 

laborer  

17 
2 

1 

2 

68 

?0 

Machinist   

1 

n 

Messenger  boy 

n. 

Moulder  

7 

18 
3 
1 

5 

7 
9 
2 

1 

5 

12 
3 

2 
3 

9^ 

Painter  

3 

?4 

Porter  

?f> 

Printer  

1 

?6 

Railroad  hand  

1 
2 
9 

1 

1 

3 

n 

Sailor   

5 

?8 

Salesman  

99 

Steam  fitter  

1 
1 



30. 

Stenographer    

:?i 

Student    

ft? 

Tailor  

5 
4 
4 

14 

2 

32 
46 
14 
11 

21 

2 

i 

7 

2 
23 
32 

8 
8 

15 

1 
3 

2 

33 

Tanner  

1 

tM 

Teftcher  

1 

2 

3f> 

Teamster  | 

2 



5 

3« 

Walter 

37 

Miscellaneous 

5           2 

2 

38 

MIscpllaneous  ..        

12 
1 

2 

^9 

M'scellaneous  

1 

4 

40 

Miscellaneous 

3 
2 

41 

Miscellaneous  



4 

Totals  

1 

735 

476 

94 

10           5 

3 

147 



1 

_ 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICg. 


CLASSIFIED  WEKKLY   EAHNINGS,   WHERR   LAST  EMPLOYED.   OF  PftR- 
bONS  WHO  APPLIED  FOtt  EMPLOYMENT. 

Table  X. 


OccupatioD.* 


t» 

s 

e 

-.2 

& 

isi 

K 

s 

ft 

s 

•*s 

5 

4^    1? 

-!r 

^Sr 

6^ 

S  0) 

"S 

5"° 

il 

it 

n 

^1 

^£ 

p 

-z= 

«= 

•'■ 

&■■ 

i- 

•^  t 
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TIME    OUT   OF    EMPLOYMENT    AND    TIME    IN    THE    EMPLOY    OF    LAST 
LAST  EMPLOYEU. 

Table  XI. 


OCCDPATION. 


be 

a 

a 

s 
I 

a 

s 


TiMB  OUT  OF  Employ- 
ment. 


ga 


i 


Time  WITH  Last 
Employbb. 


.2»- 

"S  OS 


o  g 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

U. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


37. 


29. 
40. 


Baker  

Blaoksrulth   

Bla<'k8iuitb*8  helper 

Bookkeeper  

Brewer 


Butcher  

Carpenter  ... 
Cigar  maker 

Clerk    

(^oachmaii    ., 


58 


15 

7 

28 

6; 
si 

321 

6 


Cook    

Domestic   

Engineer , 

Factory   hand 
Farm  hand 


Fireman    

Hotel  worker 

Janitor  

laborer  

Machinist 


60 
10 

211 
6 

76 

44 

162 

63 

58 

21 

147 

70 

44 

•  23 

31 

19 

Messenger  boy 

Moulder    

Painter    

Porter    

Printer 


18  p 

81 

2,260 

40 

8| 

22 

54, 

121 

!         8 


Railroad  hand 

Sailor  

Salesman  ..,.*. 
Steamfltter  .... 
Stenographer  ., 

Student  

Tailor  

Tanner    

Teacher  

Teamster   


10 

4 

19 

13 

21 

( 

11 

6 

10 

1 

Walter  

Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous 


41.    Miscellaneous 


Total 


161 

'^\ 

451 

I 

]h 

278| 
42' 

32) 

77! 
i_. 

3,890l 


2 
4 

1 
18i      2 

li. 

Hi 

il 
h- 

10 
21 
11 
49 


12 

1! 

1,661' 

18 

42| 
81 

5| 


6;. 

7i. 
3|. 

T 

i- 

71 

I 

3 


3 
4' 

11  . 
2 

36!. 

si 

481 

127 

24' 

131 


471    12 


2}      l' 

3|  1 
86  4 
18.... 


I 


1  . 


41      1 


1  ... 

41... 


1 

2 

2 

14 

1 

1 
12 

1 
11 

3 

21 
74 
23 
21 
13 

9 
3 

3i| 

5o; 


ii.... 


I    I 


31  2'.... 
3!  3... 
11. ...|..., 
3.      Ij... 

2I      2!... 


2,494    429     39l    23|      1| 


31 

W 

21 

41 

I 

7M 

21 

51 

41 

71 

I 

41 

101 

88! 

141 

—  I 
9041 


71  1|. 

11  41 

6  21. 

24[  241 

61  11. 


371      6i  3 

3)      31- 

30'  15i  31 

51      3  1 


571  6 

85'  9 

30l  11 

83!  38; 

22 


18,  5.... 

12!  41.... 

21  2.... 

9901  561    23 


5  2. 

16  7'. 

31  10| 

10'  2i. 

4i 


1 


1.879;  364 


3 

2 

11 

1 

1 

12 
3 

ai 
1 

13 
66 
15 
15 
13 


.1 


2ST      9;      4| . . . . 


8 
2 

2,  2 

5;  1.186 


5............. 

3'      31.....      ■ 

41  71  ll... 
41  3  Ij... 
29!      4       3       1 


7|  1 

42  18|      4l      1 

137  46       3       1 

231  11.... 

151  9       2       1 


47     11 


1 

ii 
"i 


6 
2 

4 
3 
8 

3 

14 

91 

8 

5 


53 
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ANAI.YSIS. 


In  the  preceding  tables  are  thus  presented  a  great  many  facts 
that  relate  to  the  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who, 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1901,  sought  employment  through 
the  State  Free  Employment  offices  in  Milwaukee  and  Superior. 
The  actual  nuriiber  of  persons  included  in  these  tables,  or  from 
whom  more  or  less  complete  data  were  obtained,  was  3,890.  As 
these  facts  are  of  considerable  importance  it  was  thought  proper 
they  should  be  explained  more  fully  and  hence  the  following 
brief  analysis  of  the  same  is  included. 

In  this  analysis  the  first  presentation  in  order  will  be  the 
one  which  relates  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  applicants. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  whether  the  applicants  lived  in,  or  else- 
where than  in  the  cities  where  the  offices  are  located : 


Place  <»f  residence. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

In  city    

2.300 
1.582 

59.25 

Outside  of  city 

40.75 

^ 

Total    

3,882 

-J 

100.00 

The  total  number  of  persons  included  in  the  investigation  was 
3,890.     The  total   number  who  reported  ■       ^     •• 

lived  in  the  places  where  the  offices  ate  ] 
practically  entire  number  included.  Tl 
that  of  those  who  thus  reported  as  to  place 
59.25  per  cent.,  lived  in  the  place  where 
made,  and  that  1,582  persons,  or  40.75  per 
than  in  these  places. 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  have  been 
in  table  I,  the  table  which  shows  the  place 
pation.     Those  who  may  desire  to  obtain 
each  occupation  can  do  so  by  examining  t 

Citizenship. 


Native  born    

Naturalized    

Not  naturalized 


Total 
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From  this  presentation,  the  second  in  order  and  which  has 
also  been  compiled  from  table  I,  it  appears  that  all  the  appli- 
cants reported  as  to  their  citizenship.  From  these  reports  it  is 
seen  that  2,481  persons,  or  63.78  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were 
native  bom;  that  1,035,  or  26.60  per  cent,  were  naturalized 
citizens;  and  that  374,  or  9.62  per  cent.,  were  not  naturalized. 
•Almost  64  per  cent,  were  thus  native  bom,  as  against  nearly  36 
per  cent,  foreign  bom,  and  of  the  foreign  bom  about  15  per 
cent  had  failed  to  become  naturalized.  These  figures  represent, 
of  course,  the  total  number  included.  The  proportion  in  each 
occupation  may  be  readily  obtained  by  examining  the  original 
table . 


Married  or  single. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Married  

735 
2,912 

20.13 

Single  

^ 

79.87 

Total  .. 

3.647 

100.00 

The  preceding  presentation  gives  the  number,  respectively, 
of  those  who  were  married  and  of  those  who  were  single.  Of 
the  3,647  persons  who  reported  upon  these  points  it  appears  that 
735,  or  20.13  per  cent,  were  married  and  that  2,912,  or  79.87 
per  cent,  were  single.  In  this  case  there  were  243  persons  who 
did  not  report  as  requested.  The  figures  in  the  above  presenta- 
tion, as  in  the  two  which  precede  it,  were  taken  from  table  I  in 
the  foregoing  series  in  this  portion. 

Table  II  deals  with  the  place  where  the  applicants  were  em- 
ployed last,  the  place  where  bom,  and  the  kind  of  work  desired. 
The  totals  in  each  case  are  as  follows : 


Where  last  employed. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

In  city  

1,343 
1.757 

43  32 

Outside  of  city 

56.68 

Total  .. 

3,100 

100  00 

From  this  presentation  it  appears  that  3,100  persons  reported 
as  to  the  place  where  they  were  last  employed.  Of  these  1,343 
persons,  or  43.32  per  cent.,  had  been  last  employed  in  the  city. 
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while  1,757,  or  50.08  per  cent.,  had  l)oen  employed  elsewhere 
than  in  the  city.  As  all  hut  1,582  persons  regarded  the  city  as 
their  place  of  residence,  it  is  evident  that  many  had  been  em- 
])loyed  away  from  their  home. 


Place  of  birth. 

Nambev. 

Per  cent- 

WIseonHin    

1,023 

26.30 

Othor  V.  S 

1.458 
1.409 

37  48 

Other  countrloK   .. 

36.22 



Total 


3,890 


100.00 


This  table  shows  the  i)lace  of  bii-th.  We  find  in  it  that  1,023, 
or  2().30  per  cent.,  of  the  ai)plicants  were  born  in  Wisconsin; 
that  1,458,  or  37.48  per  cent.,  were  lK>rn  in  other  United  States 
states,  and  that  1,401),  or  31). 22  })er  cent.,  were  bom  in  other 
countries.  Of  the  total  ])ei"sons  included,  2,481  were  thus  na- 
tive born,  while  1,400,  or  30.22  per  cent.,  were  bom  elsewhere 
than  in  the  United  States.  These  figures  agree  substantially 
with  those  in    'le  table  on  citizenship. 

Kind  of  ^Vorl'  Desired: — Efforts  were  made  to  ascertain  from 
the  answers  what  pro])ortion  of  the  applicants  desired  employ- 
ment at  what  th(\v  rejmrted  as  their  trade  or  occupation  and 
what  ])roportion  in  some  other  line,  that  is,  in  a  new  trade  or 
occupation.     Tlie  results  of  this  are  as  follows : 


Kind  of  employment. 


At  their  trade  ... 
Other  occupation 


Total 


All  but  122  of  the  aj)plicants  replied  di 
this  (piestion.  Of  those  who  answered,  3,! 
per  cent.,  sought  em])lovment  at  work  wli 
their  trade,  or  to  which  they  had  become 
who  gave  common  labor  as  their  occupati< 
factorily  classified  in  all  cases.  Hence,  i 
it  was  assumed  they  sought  employment  ; 
that  could  be  classed  as  coimnon  labor. 

Tlie  data  in  table  111  relates  to  whetlie 
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trade  union,  and  willing  to  accept  employment  elsewhere  than 
in  the  city.     The.  causes  of  leaving  hvst  employer  are*  also  given. 


Momber  of  labor  union. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Not  a  member  !         3,068    '         95.92 

Member   130    I  4.08 


Total    I         3,198    ,       100.00 


From  this  it  seems  that  8,008  of  the  applicantvS,  or  05.92  per 
cent.,  were  not  members  of  lal)or  unions  of  any  kind,  and  that 
130,  or  4.0S  per  cent.,  were  members  of  some  sort  of  a  union. 
Absolute  reliance  should  not  l)e  j)laced  in  these  figures,  as  there 
are  reascms  to  lulieve  that  the  answers  on  these  points  were,  nt 
least  in  some  cases,  misleading. 


Willing  to  accept  employment. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


KIsewhere  than  in  city  2,676    i         77.86 

Only  in  eity  761    (         22.14 

I 1 


Total    3 ,  427 


100.00 


This  presentation  shows  that  !?,i»7ts  or  77. SO  per  cent.,  of 
the  persons  re])orting  in  this  respect  were  willing  to  accept  em- 
ployment outside  of  the  city,  or  in  other  words,  away  from  their 
home,  and  that  701,  or  '22. 1\^  yKn-  cent.,  were  not  willing  to  go 
aAvay  from  home  for  employment.  Almost  all  of  those  w^ho 
were  glad  to  take  employ!nent  away  from  Ikmiic  were  single,  or 
without  family.  [Many,  while  they  looked  uf)<>n  the  eit\'^as  tlieir 
]d'ace  of  residence,  were  almost  constantly  em]doyed  elsewhere. 
In  fact,  they  only  came  into  the  city  wlien  <dT  for  a  rest  or  when 
looking  for  another  job. 

De.xired  change.  Number.      Per  cent. 


DoHlred    change    t            368    j  15.18 

\\  ork  completed  » 472    ,  15.25 

Sickness  211  8.70 

Other  causes  1 .373    ,  60.77 

Total    2,424    I  100.00 

I 
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In  this  presentation  it  is  shown  that  368  persons,  or  15.18 
per  cent.,  left  their  last  employer  simply  because  they  desired 
a  change;  that  472,  or  15.35  per  cent.,  left  their  last  place  be- 
cause their  work  was  completed;  that  211,  or  8.70  per  cent, 
left  their  work  because  of  sickness ;  and  that  1,373  persons,  or 
G0.77  per  cent,  left  for  some  other  cause  which  is  not  specified 
here.  The  reason  why  so  many  of  the  causes  for  leaving  their 
place  were  not  specified  in  detail  is  simply  this,  that  they  were 
too  numerous  to  be  given  in  detail.  They  varied  from  a  dis- 
agreement of  some  kind  to  a  discharge  for  incompetency. 


Good  health. 

Namber. 

Per  cent. 

Good  health   

3,495 

97.63 

Fairly  good  hcnlth   

1.98 

Poor  health  

.59 

Total    

3.580 

100.00 



The  condition  of  the  applicants  as  to  their  health  was  quite 
fully  reported.  In  most  cases  they  reported  their  health  as 
good.  In  fact  those  who  so  reported  numbered  3,495,  or  97.63 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  answering  this  question.  About 
two  per  cent,  said  that  their  health  was  fairly  good,  while  only 
14  were  in  poor  health.  This  is  a  good  showing.  In  fact,  it 
points  to  a  condition  in  this  respect  that  is  certainly  encourag- 
ing. Those  in  poor  health  were  n 
ticular  occupation,  as  is  found  fr 
they  are  fairly  well  distributed  ai 


Read  and  write. 


Can  read  and  write 

Cannot  read  and  write 


Total 


In  table  IV  is  further  seen  wh 
write.     Those  who  possessed  thes 
3,404,  or  97.24  per  cent,  of  those 
who  could  not  read  and  write  wei 
ber,  being  only  107,  or  2.76  per  c 
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hefre  tliere  can  be  no  mistake  as  the  applicants  were  actually 
put  to  the  test  by  being  requested  to  fill  out  the  application 
blank. 


References. 


References  ... 
No  references 

Total 


Number. 


2,134 
712 


2.S46 


Per  cent. 


74.98 
^.02 


100.00 


The  third  class  of  information  given  in  table  IV  relates  to 
references.  In  this  connection  we  find  that  2,134  persons 
cither  had  or  could  produce  references  from  former  employers, 
and  that  712  persons  did  not  have  any  such  references,  while 
1,044  did  not  reply  at  all  to  this  question.  The  proportion  who 
would  not  answer  this  question  is  tlius  quite  large.  The  reasons 
for  not  answering  were  not  given,  but  the  chances  are  that  the 
omission  is  more  often  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  no  refer- 
ences at  all,  than  to  any  other  cause.  Keferences  are  seldom  ob- 
tained, either  in  the  trades  or  by  those  engaged  at  common  labor. 


Ago. 

15  years  of  age  and  under  

lG-20  years  of  a^e  

21-25  years  of  age  

26-30  years  of  age  

31-36  years  of  age  

36-40  years  of  age  

41-45  years  of  age  

46-60  years  of  age  

51-65  years  of  age  

Over  55  years   

Total    


Number. 

Percent. 

28 

0.79 

608 

17.28 

865 

24.57 

600 

17.05 

443 

12.59 

359 

10.20 

257 

7.33 

166 

4.71 

62 

3.72 

131 

3.72 

3.519 

100.00 

Table  V  is  devoted  to  the  age  of  those  who  applied  for  em- 
ployment. The  ages  reported  were  naturally  so  varied  that  they 
could  not  be  given  in  detail.  For  this  reason  they  were  classi- 
fied into  five  year  periods.  The  table  therefore  shows  by  occu- 
pations the  number  who  were  15  years  or  under,  the  number 
between  IG  and  21  years,  and  so  on  until  the  55  year,«when  all 
above  this  age  are  included  in  one  class. 

From  this  table  as  summarized  above  it  is  seen  that  only  28 
persons  were  under   15  years  of  age,   and  that  131  persons,  or 
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8.72    per  cent,    of  the  tot^l  reporting    wero   55  years   of  age. 

These  are  the  two  extreme   figures.     Between  thein   there  are 

eight  classes  each  covering  a  period  of  five  ""' 

in  each  of  tliese  classes  vary  from  ()2  pers 

who  were  between  51  and  55  years,  to  865 

number  in  the  class  21  to  25  years  of  age. 

eludcii  the  greatest  numlx^r  of  persons. 

Taking    the  summary    as  a  whole,    we 
3,519  persons,  of  whom  2,101  were  30  ye 
and  2,544   were  35   years  of   age  or  less, 
were  thus  under   35  years  of  age  while  27 
this  limit. 

YEARS   IN   Tins  COUNTir 


Time.  ^ 


Loss  thnii  1  yoar  

1  to  5  .vt»»ir8  luclusive 
6  to  10  ypars  lu<-luKJve 
11  to  15  years  Iiicluslvo 
16  to  20  years  Iiicliislvo 
21  to  25  years  Iiielusive 
26  to  30  years  Iiielusive 
3i  to  35  years  Iiielusive 
36  to  40  years  Iiielusive 
Over  40  years   

Total  


The  prece<ling  is  a  presentation    of  tabh 
classified  years  in  this  country  of  those  w" 
some  other  country  together  with  the  per 
in  each  class. 

In  this  presentation  Ave  find  first  that  8 
per  cent,  of  those  born  elsewheiK^  had  l)oen 
than  one  year;  that  212  or  15.04  per  cent. 
1  t^i  5  years;  that  250  or  17.74  per  cent,  h 
to  10  years;  that  248  or  17.02  ])er  cent,  ha 
to  1()  years;  that  ^^Ss  persons,  or  18.38  per 
country  their  home  from  lO  to  20  years', 
of  the  classes  and  includes  1,047  of  the 
three-fourths  of  the  total  number  include 
down  the  table  we  find  further  tliat  144  p 
cent,  had  from  21  to  25  years  residence  1 
that  70  or  5.()0  per  cent,  count^^^l  their  tii 
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years;  that  60  or  4.25  per  cent,  had  been  here  from  31  to  35 
years;  that  31,  or  aljoiit  2  per  cent,  were  residents  of  a  stand- 
ing varying  from  36  to  40  years;  and  38,  or  2.70  per  cent,  had 
been  in  this  country  over  40  years. 

The  total  nuni})er  born  elsewhere  was  as  explained  already 
1,409  persons,  which  numlx^r  constitute  al)out  38.79  jK»r  cent, 
of  the  total  numl)er  included  in  this  investigation. 

YEARS  IX  WISCONSIN. 


Time. 


Number. 


Por  cent. 


Since  birth    ;  911  [     25.74 

Less  tlinu  I  year  }  1.064  |      30.14 

1  to     5  years  Inclusive   |  654  i      18.24 

6  to  10  years  Inclunlve   : ,  286  8.17 

11  to  15  years  inclusive    ;  216  |       6.09 

16  to  20  years   inclusive   |  185  I       5.23 

21   to  25  years   Inclusive    ;  88  2.49 

26  to  30  years  inclusive   |  50  [       1.42 

31   to  35  years  inclusive    (  32  .90 

36  to  40  years  inclusive   t  24  .68 

Over  40  years  !  32  .90 


Total   3,542 


100.00 


Table  VII  deals  with  the  time  tlie  applicants  had  reside<l  in 
this  state.  If  gives  these  fact  by  industries  and  on  the,  whole 
makes  up  a  rather  interesting  exhibit. 

The  time  in  this  state  ]vas  l)een  classified  and  the  first  class 
in  order  is  that  for  those  who  had  been  since  birth.  The  num- 
ber in  this  class  is  911,  or  25.74  per  cent  cent  of  those  who  re- 
ix>rted  regarding  it.  It  will  Ix^  noticed  that  this  figure  varies 
some  from  that  in  table  II  which  shows  the  number  bom  in  this 
st^te.  This  diflFerence  is  undoubtedly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  applicants  who  while  bom  in  this  state, 
had  lived  in  some  other  state  during  shorter  or  longer  periods, 
and  therefore  could  not  report  that  they  had  lived  here  since 
birth.  The  second  class  in  order  includes  tho<se  who  had  lived 
in  the  state  less  than  1  year,  and  this  class  is  the  largest  of  all 
including  1,064  pers(ms,  or  30.14  per  cent,  of  the  wh(de  num- 
ber reporting.  The  next  class  includes  those  who  had  lived 
here  from  1  to  5  years.  Here  we  find  G54  i)ersons,  or  18.24 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Fnun  this  on  beginning  with  the  fourth 
class  the  presentation  shows  that  208  or  8.17  per  cent,  had  lived 
in  the  stat^  fnmi   0  to  10  years;  that  216   or  6.09   per  cent  are 
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in  the  class  11  to  15  years;  that  185  persons  or  5.23  per  cent, 
were  found  in  the  class  16  to  20  years.  The  classes  thus  men- 
tioned thus  include  all  who  had  resided  in  the  state  20  years 
and  less  than  this  time,  while  the  remaining  classes  give  those 
who  had  lived  more  than  20  years.  Beginning  thus  mth  the 
seventh  class  we  find  that  this  class  includes  88  persons,  or  2.49 
per  cent  of  the  whole;  that  50,  or  1.42  per  cent,  had  resided 
here  from  26  to  30  years;  that  32  persons  were  in  the  class  31 
to  35  years;  that  24  persons  were  in  the  class  36  to  40  years; 
and  that  32  persons,  or  .90  per  cent,  had  made.  Wisconsin  their 
home  for  over  40  years. 

In  considering  the  figures  from  another  point  of  view  it  is 
found  that  2,915  persons,  or  82.29  per  cent,  had  lived  in  the 
state  from  one  day  to  10  years;  that  3,316  persons  had  lived 
here  from  one  day  to  20  years  inclusive;  while  226  persons,  or 
6.39  per  cent,  had  had  this  state  as  a  home  more  than  20  years. 

The  total  number  reporting  in  this  respect  is,  as  seen,  3,542 
persons. 

Table  VIII  in  this  series  shows,  by  occupation  or  trades,  the 
number  who  were  married,  and  the  number  of  children  to  each 
family.  From  the  totals  in  this  table  the  following  exhibit  is 
made  up. 


Children. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Families  with  1  child  each  

Families  with  2  children  each   

Families  with  3  children  each   

Families  with  4  children  each   

Families  with  5  children   each   

Families  with  6  children  each   

Families  with  7  children  each   

Families  with  over  7  children  each 

Total  with  children   

Families   with   no   children    

Total  families  


183 
130 
94 


Sl.OL 
22.46 
16.24 
11.23 

7  Afi 


The  whole  number  of  families  ^ 
78.8  per  cent,  had  children,  and  IC 
children. 

Of  the  whole  number  who  were 
dren  to  bring  up.     In  classifying  t' 
number  of  children  it  appears  from 
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183  families,  or  31.61  per  cent,  had  one  child  each;  that  130 
families  or  22.46  per  cent,  had  two  children  each;  that  94 
families  had  three  children  each;  that  65  families  each  had 
four  children ;  that  41  families  each  had  five  children ;  that  34 
families  each  had  six  children ;  that  18  families  each  had  seven 
children ;  and  that  14  families  had  more  than  seven  children 
each.  This  table  as  a  whole  furnishes  some  interesting  ma- 
terial for  study  and  comparisons. 

Table  IX  shows  the  number  of  other  persons  than  children, 
such  as  parents  and  other  relatives  who  were  supported  by  the 
735  families  in  question.  The  totals  in  this  table  are  given  in 
the  following  exhibit. 


Persons  supported. 


Number.     Percent. 


1  person    

2  persons    

3  persons   

4  persons    , 

More  tnan  4  persons  

Families  having  other  persons  besides  children  to  support 
Families  with  only  children  to  support  


Total   families 


476 

94 

10 

5 

3 


58S 
147 


735 


80.95 

16.00 

1.70 

.85 

.50 


100.00 


From  this  we  find  that  588  families,  or  71  per  cent,  of  the 
total  had  other  persons,  or  relatives  besides  their  own  children 
to  support.  Of  these  476  families,  or  80.95  per  cent  had  one 
person  each  to  support  while  112  families  had  2  or  more  per- 
sons each  for  whose  support  they  were  responsible. 

The  tenth  table  in  the  series  deals  with  earnings.  It  gives 
by  occupations  the  classified  weekly  earnings  received  from 
the  last  employer.     The  figures  are  summarized  as  follows : 


Classified  weekly  earnings. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Under  $5.Q() 

226 
114 
156 
323 
113 
401 
695 
757 
317 
26 

7.22 

^  but  under    {6  .        

3.64 

$6  but  under    J7  

4.99 

$7  but  under    $8  

10.32 

S8  but  under    S9  

3.63 

|9  but  under  $10   

12.82 

SIO  but  under  S12            .     .        .     . 

22.22 

S12  butf  under  slS   

24.20 

S15  but  under  S20 

10.13 

99£\  iind  over • •...•••••«•• 

.83 

Total  reDortinsT  

3,128 
762 

100.00 

Total  

3,890 
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From  tho  foregoing  presentation  we  find  that  of  the  3,800 
persons  investigat^^l,  :]\'2S  re]X)rted  as  to  earnings.  Further 
it  is  seen  that  of  tliose  thus  reported  22G  persons,  or  7.22  per 
cent,  of  the  wliok^  nuni})er  rej)orting  r(H»eived  less  than  $5.00 
per  week;  that  114,  or  8. 04  jx^r  eent  reeeiveil  $5.00  but  under 
$6.00  per  week;  tliat  150  received  $0.00  hut  under  $7.00. 
Tliis  brings  us  d(nni  to  tlie  fourth  class  in  order  that  of  $7.00 
but  under  $8.00  which  includes  32»*]  persons,  or  10.32  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  nund)er.  'J'his  class  embraces  those  who  received 
$1.25  per  day.  Continuing  dcmii  the  list  it  is  foimd  that  the 
class  J^8.00  but  under  $J>.00  inchuk^  113  persons,  and  that  the 
class  $t).00  but  under  $10.00  includes  401  persons,  or  12.82 
per  (xmt  of  the  total.  This  latter  class  comprises  those  who  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  i)er  day.  In  the  balance  of  the  table 
we  see  that  0D5  persons,  or  22.22  i)er  cent.  iTc^ived  $10.00  but 
imder  $12.00;  that  757  receivcnl  $12.00  but  imder  $15.00; 
that  317  pei'sons  received  $15.00  but  under  $20.00  per  week; 
while  20  persons  or  .S3  per  cent  received  $20.00  per  week  or 
over. 

The  class  which  includes  the  greatest  nimiber  of  persons  is 
that  of  $12.00,  })ut  under  $15.00.  The  next  class  in  this  order 
of  imjmrtance  is  that  of  $10.00,  but  under  $12.00;  while  tho 
third  in  order  of  importance  is  $0.00,  but  under  $10.00  per 
wc^k. 

In  looking  over  table  IX  it  will  be  noticed  tliat  a  great  va- 
riety of  occupations  are  included,  occupations  in  which  the 
earnings  are  derived  from  all  possible  sources.  Thus  there  are 
the  skilled  trades  and  common  laborer  and  many  other  callings, 
on  the  one  hand,  where  the  earnings  usually  are  received  in 
cash  only.  On  the*  other  hand  there  are  women  in  the  domestic 
sen-ice,  farm  hands  and  others  whose  wages  consist  not  of  cash 
alone,  but  of  board  and  lodging.  Then  again  there  are  i>orters 
and  v/aiters  whose  earnings  are  made  up  in  various  ways.  As 
the  fon^going  ])resentation  includes  all  of  the  occupations  in  the 
table  without  reference  to  their  duties  or  manner  of  payment, 
it  must  follow,  as  matter  of  course,  that  the  figures  there  can 
not  1m^  safely  com})ared  with  any  other  figures  of  earnings  than 
Buch  as  cover  the  same  field  and  have  been  obtained  and  corn- 
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pletcnl  ill  the  same  manner.  Tliis  should  be  home  in  mind. 
Those  wlio  desire  material  for  eomparison  for  individual  occu- 
pations, however,  can  readily  obtain  it  from  table  IX,  where  the 
figiii'es  for  each  are  ^ven  in  detail. 

The  two  presentations  wliich  follow  are  made  up  with  refer- 
ence to  showing  the  run  of  the  earnings  of  those  who  do  common 
la1)or  and  of  those  employed  in  the  various  skilled  trades. 

The  following  presentation  includes  those  who  gave  common 
lal)or  and  factory  work  as  th  ir  o<'cupation  as  compiled  from 
table  IX: 


Classification. 


Common  Labobee. 

Factory  Hands. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

18 

.96 

11 

8.87 

13 

.70 

9 

7.26 

69 

3.69 

6 

4.84 

215 

11.52 

15 

12.10 

59 

3.16        I 

4 

3.22 

2(18 

11.14 

35 

28.22 

5<)8 

27.22 

15 

12.10  . 

6()4 

32.35 

17 

13.71 

165 

8.83 

10 

8.07 

8 

.13 

2 

1.61 

1.S67 

IW.W        1 

124 

100.00 

r93 

' 

23 

2,26f) 

1 
1 

1          147 

1 

1 

I'nder  |5   

$5  but  under  $6 
is  buf  under  17 
$7  but  under  $8 
$8  but  under  ^9 
$9  but  under  |10 
$10  but  under  $12 
$12  but  under  ^5 
$15  but  under  $2t) 
$20  and  over  


Totnl   reporting 
Not  reportintr  


Total 


ITerc  we  find  the  classified  earnings  of  1,STG  common  laborers 
and  of  124  skilled  workeis.  For  the  common  lal)orers  it  is 
found  that  18  of  them,  or  .DO  per  cent,  of  the  total  numl)er  re- 
porting, received  less  than  $5.00  per  week.  This  is  a  com- 
paratively small  ])ro  port  ion,  and  one  that  is  not  greatly  in- 
creased until  in  the  class  $7.00,  but  under  $S.OO,  which  in- 
cludes 215  persons,  or  11.52  per  cent.  The  next  class  in  order 
has  a  verv  small  per  cent,  of  the  total,  but  the  class  $9.00,  but 
under  $10.00,  includes  by  far  the  greater  i)roportion  of  the 
wdiole  numl)er.  From  the  figures  as  a  whole  it  clearly  appears 
that  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75  and  $2.00  were  the  ruling  rates  of 
wages  for  those  who  gave  common  labor  as  their  occupation. 

The  f(dlowing  incbi.les  carpenters,  machinists,  upholsterers, 
millers,    electricians,     wagonmakers,     masons,    harnessmakers^ 
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coopers,  plumbers,  book  binders,  sboemakers,  roofers,  tinners, 
foundrymen,  in  about  the  same  pix)portion. 


SKILLED  TRADES. 


'  Classified  weekly  eamiogs. 


Number.     Percemt. 


16 
17 
$8 

19 


Under 

|5  but 

$6  but 

$7  but 

$8  but 

$9  but 

$10  but 

$12  but 

$15  but 

$^  and 


Number  reporting 
Not  reporting  


$6 

under 
under 
under 
under 
under  $10 
under  $12 
under  $15 
Tfnder  $20 
over  


1.60 

1.60 

3.20 

3.20 

4.00 

18.40 

12.80 

25.60 

29.60 


In  examining  the  above  presentation  many  rather  interesting 
features  present  themselves.  Thus  we  find  first  that  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  whole  received  less  than  $1.50  per 
day.  In  fact,  the  classes  below  $9.00,  but  under  $10.00,  in- 
clude only  17  persons,  or  13.^0  per  cent,  of  the  number  report- 
ing. Those  who  are  embraced  in  these  classes  were  evidently 
only  helpers  or  apprentices,  as  the  wages  of  any  competent  work- 
man in  these  trades  were  considerably  above  that  given.  The 
remaining  classes  beginning  with  $9.00,  but  under  $10.00,  show 
proportionately  a  very  large  number.  This  is  substantiated  by 
the  fact  tliat  they  include  108  of  the  125  persons,  or  86.40  per 
cent  of  the  same.  The  largest  number  is  found  in  the  class 
$15.00,  but  under  $20.00 ;  but  this  is  closely  approached  by  the 
class  which  precedes  it,  the  one  of  $12.00,  but  under  $15.00,  per 
week. 

Table  XI,  the  last  in  the  series,  deals  with  the  time  out  of 
employment,  and  the  time  with  the  last  employer.  The'  totals 
in  the  former  case  are  as  follows : 
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Time.' 

N  amber. 

Per  cent. 

Jjcsa  than  1  month   

2,494 

429 

39 

23 

1 

83.53 

From  1  to    6  months  

14.37 

From  7  to  12  months  

1.30 

From  1  to  5  years   

.77 

Over  5  years 

.03 

Total  reporting  . 
Total  not  reporting  

2.986 
904 

100.00 

Total   included    . 

3,890 

From  this  it  appears  that  2,986  persons  out  of  the  3,890  in- 
cluded, reported  as  to  the  time  they  had  been  out  of  employ- 
ment. Of  this  number  2,494,  or  83.53  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  reporting,  had  been  out  of  work  less  than  one  month, 
and  429,  or  14.37  per  cent,  from  1  to  6  months.  Of  the  re- 
maining number  39  had  been  out  of  work  from  7  to  12  months, 
and  23  had  not  had  employment  for  periods  varying  from  1  to  5 
years,  while  only  one  had  been  out  of  work  more  than  five  years. 

The  following  exhibit  deals  with  the  time  the  applicants  had 
remained  in  the  employ  of  their  last  employer. 


Time. 


ki       Number.     Per  cent 


Less  than  1  year  .. 
From  1  to    5  years 
From  6  to  10  years 
Over  10  years  


1.&79 

364 

66 

29 


80.36 
15.67 
2.82 
1.25 


Total   reporting 
Total  not  reporting   


Total   included 


2.338 
1.552 


100.00 


3,890 


It  is  seen  from  these  figures  that  1,879  persons,  or  80.36  per 
cent,  of  the  number  reporting  upon  it,  remained  with  their  last 
employer  less  than  one  year,  in  most  cases  a  few  weeks  only ; 
that  364,  or  15.57  per  cent,  had  been  in  their  last  place  from  1 
to  5  years,  that  66  had  a  record  in  this  respect  of  from  6  to  10 
years,  and  29  of  over  10  years. 

This  presentation  contains  many  rather  singular  features. 
To  many  it  will  certainly  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that  over  80  per 
cent  had  remained  less  than  one  year  with  their  last  employer. 
This  time  certainly  seems  very  short.  What  can  possibly  be 
the  causes  of  it?    Was  it  due  to  shiftlessness  or  to  some- 
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thing  else  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  employes,  or  is  it  due 
to  the  cliaracter  of  tlie  employment,  or  something  about  the  em- 
ployers ?  Tliese  are  questions  that  certainly  are  difficult  to  an- 
swer. Perhaps  table  III  offers  a  few  explanations.  In  that 
table  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  472  cases  the  emplo^^es  left  be- 
cause the  job  was  completed  ;  that  368  persons  quit  because  they 
desired  a  change ;  and  that  1,373  had  left  for  various  other  rea- 
sons which,  while  not  given  in  detail,  were  mostly  of  a  personal 
character.  These  facts  of  themselves  are  not  much  of  an  ex- 
]>lanation,  but  they  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  employment  in  the  various  occupations. 
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Employment  and  Earnings  iii  Wholesale  and 

Retail  Mercantile  Establishments  —  In  Six 

Skilled   Industries— Official  Salaries  in 

Cities,  etc.— Labor  Organizations. 


Under  tlio  al)ovo  head  is  presented  in  the  followang  pages  a 
compilation  of  the  reports  of  74  wholesale  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  this  state.  These  reix)rts  include  all  persons,  ex- 
cept superintendents,  managers  and  partners  who  were  .em- 
ployed by  the  establishments  reporting,  and  relate  to  the  classi- 
fied weekly  earnings,  the  number  employed  by  months,  the 
ho\\T:i  of  labor  daily,  the  mode  and  time  of  paying  wages.  The 
figures  giving  the  number  employed  by  months  cover  the  entire 
year  of  1000  and  the  first  six  months  of  1901.  The  facts  as 
to  earaings  are  those  for  the  week  in  1901  during  which  the 
greatest  number  were  employed.  The  facts  relating  to  hours 
of  labor  and  modes  and  time  of  payment  of  salaries  and  wages 
are  those  for  1901  or  those  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  re- 
porting in  July  of  that  year.  The  schedules  calling  for  these 
facts  were  sent  out  to  the  employers  and  were  by  them  filled  out 
and  returned. 

The  data  thus  obtained  was  classified  and  compiled  with  ref- 
erence to  the  line  of  business  covered   by  the  reports.     In  the 
following  table  is  found  the  numl)er  of  establishments  in  each 
class  and  the  numl)er  of  persons  employed. 
54 
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Classifications  of 
Industeies. 

1900 

1901 

Number 
establisbraents. 

Number 
employed 

Number 
establishments. 

Number 
employed. 

Drugs  

Dry  goods j^. 

Groceries  .*... 

Hardware  '. ... 

5 
5 

14 
5 

46 

140 
866 
253 
156 
974 

5 
5 

14 
5 

46 

143 
923 
251 
164 

Miscellaneous 

1,040 

Total   

-      75 

2,389        1              75 

2,521 

Of  the  establishments  thus  included  in  this  investigation  5 
were  engaged  in  the  Wholesale  Drug  business,  5  in  Dry  Groods, 
14  in  Groceries,  5  in  Hardware,  and  46  in  various  other  lines 
of  business  that  have  been  grouped  together  under  the  head  of 
Miscellaneous. 

These  75  establishments  together  employed  2,389  persons  in 
1900  and  2,521  persons  in  1901. 

The  first  presentation  in  order  relates  to  the  classified  weekly 
earnings  and  consists  of  six  tables.  The  first  of  these  shows 
the  actual  number  of  male  persons  who  received  classified 
\veekly  earnings.  The  second  in  order  shows  the  actual  num- 
ber of  females  who  received  classified  weekly  earnings.  The 
third  table  shows  the  total  number  of  both  males  and  females 
who  received  classified  weekly  earnings. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  tables  in 
ages.  They  show  for  the  male,  female 
spectively,  the  per  cent,  of  the  number  i 
persons  employed. 

All  of  the  five  industries  are  included 
The  classifications  of  earnings  run  fr 
week"  up  to  ^^$20.00  per  week  and  over 
are  so  arranged  that  the  first  in  order 
ceived  under  $5.00,  the  second  all  who  i 
but  less  than  $6.00  and  so  on  up  to  the  I 
who  received  $20.00  and  over  per  week. 

The  three  tables  which  give  the  actu£ 
males  and  total  arc  next  in  order. 
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TOTAL  MALE  PEKSON^  RECEIVING  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Classification  of  weekly 
wages. 

Drugs. 

goods. 

Grocer- 
ies. 

a  Hard- 
ware. 

Mis- 
cellan- 
eous. 

Totel. 

Under  $5.00    

15 

5 

4 

5 

8 

9 

18 

20 

SO 

21 

143 
36 
34 
18 
28 
14 
26 
42 
31 
63 

8 
4 
6 
12 
15 
27 
50 
16 
43 
72 

4 

6 

1 

10 
10 
37 
39 
21 
19 
25    « 

59 
35 
35 
26 
45 
65 
107 
122 
88 
123 

229 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00  

6.00  but  under    7.00  

7.00  but  under    8.00  

8.00  but  under    9.00  

9.00  but  under  10.00  

10.00  but  under  12.00  

12.00  but  under  15.00  

15.00  but  under  20.00  

20.00  and  over  

81 
SO 
71 
106 
152 
240 
221 
211 
304 

Total    

Percentage   

135 
7.96 

435 

25.66 



253 
14.93 

172 
10.15 

700 
41.30 

1,695 
100.00 

TOTAL   FEMALE   PERSONS   RECEIVING   CLASSIFIED   WEEKLY 
EARNINGS. 


Classification  of  weekly 
wages. 

Drugs. 

Dry 
goods. 

Grocer- 
ies. 

Hard- 
ware. 

Mis- 

cellan- 

eons. 

Total. 

Under  $6.00    

4 

351 
63 
54 
38 
41 
12 
23 
24 
30 
8 

5 

234 

92 

32 

16 

21 

14 

8 

6 

2 

1 

594 

SS  00  but  under  S6  00 

156 

6.00  but  under    7.00  

3 

89 

7.00  but  under    8.00   

3 

1 

57 

8.00  but  under    9.00  

9.00  but  under  10.00  

4 

2 

1 
2 

1 

69 

27 

10  00  but  under  12.00  

1 

34 

12.00  but  under  15.00  

3 

34 

15.00  but  under  20.00  

2 

34 

20  00  fl  nd  over   

9 

Total   

Percentage   

11 
l.CO 

644 
58.44 

15    \ 
1.36 

6 
.64 

426 
38.66 

1,102 
100.00 

TOTAL   MALE   AND    FEMALE    PERSONS    RECEIVING    CLASSIFIED 
WEEKLY   EARNINGS. 


Classification  of  weekly 
wages. 

Drugs. 

goods. 

Grocer- 
ies. 

Hard- 
ware. 

Mis- 
cellan- 
eous. 

Total 

Under   $5.00    

19 

5 

4 

8 

9 

9 

18 

23 

30 

21 

494 
99 
88 
56 
69 
26 
49 
66 
61 
71 

13 
4 
9 
12 
19 
27 
61 
16 
45 
72 

4 
6 
1 

10 
12 
38 
41 
22 
19 
25 

293 

122 

67 

42 

SS 
79 

115 

128 

90 

124 

823 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00  

6.00  but  under    7.00  

7.00  but  under    8.00  

8.00  but  under    9.00  

9.00  but  under  10.00  

10.00  but  under  12.00  

12.00  but  under  15.00  

15.00  but  under  20.00  

20  00  and  over 

236 
169 
128 
175 
179 
274 
265 
245 
313 

Total   

Percentage  

146 
5.22 

1.079 
38.58 

268 
9.58 

178 
6.36 

1,126 
40.26 

2,797 
100.00 
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Tlio  table  giving  the  nuinber  of  male  persons  who  received 
classified  weekly  earnings  shows  that  the  total  malee  employed 
in  all  five  indnstric*s  was  1,695.  It  fnrther  shows  that,  of 
these,  135  persons,  or  7.96  per  cent,  were  in  establishments 
handling  Drngs;  that  Dry  GckkIs  employed  435  persons,  or 
25.66  per  cent;  that  Groceries  employed  253  persons,  or  14.93 
per  cent;  that  Hardware  emploj-ed  172  persons,  or  10.15  per 
cent. ;  and  that  Miscellaneous  employed  700  persons,  or  41.30 
per  c^nt. 

In  the  table  giving  the  number  of  female  persons  wlio  re- 
ceived classified  weekly  earnings  it  is  found  that  in  tho  five  in- 
dustries 1,102  female  persons  were  employed.  Of  these  11, 
or  1.00  per  cent,  were  in  Drugs;  644,  or  58.44  per  cent,  in 
Drj'-Goods;  15  or  1.36  per  cent,  in  Groceries;  6,  or  .54  per 
cent,  in  Hardware;  and  426  female  persons,  or  38.66  per  cent, 
were  employed  in  the  Miscellaneous. 

Xcxt  is  the  table  for  the  totals  for  lx>th  male  and  female  per- 
sons. This  table  shows  a  total  for  all  industries  of  2,797  per- 
S(ms.  Divided  among  tho  five  industries  the  situation  is  as  fol- 
lows: Drugs  employed  146  persons  or  5.22^  per  cent,  of  tlie  to- 
tal; Dry  Goods  employed  1,079  persons,  or  38.58  per  cent,  of 
the  total;  Groceries  employed  268  persons,  or  9.58  per  cont. ; 
Hardware  emjdoyed  178  persons,  or  6.36  ])er  cent.;  Miscella- 
neous employed  1,126  persons,  or  40.26  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

It  has  thus  Ixen  pointed  out  how  many  male  persons,  and 
how  many  female  persons  as  well  as  how  msLny  of  both  were 
employed  for  wages  in  the  five  whir>le  sale  industries  which  are 
included.  It  has  also  been  shown  what  per  cent,  relation  the 
rospec^tive  numbers  bore  to  the  total. 

The  three  tables  which  are  next  in  order  show  the  per  cent. 
which  the  numlx^r  in  each  class  in  each  industry,  constitutes  of 
the  total  for  the  industrv. 
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PER   CENT.   OF   MALES. 


Clasaification  of  weekly 
earnings. 

DruRS. 

Roods. 

Grocer- 
ies. 

Hard- 
ware. 

Mis- 
cellan- 
eous. 

Total 

per  cent. 

male. 

Tnder  $5.00   

11.11 

3.70 

2.97 

3.70 

5.93 

6.66 

13.33 

14.82 

22  22 

35.56 

100.00 

32.87 
8.28 
7.82 
4.14 
6.43 
3.21 
6.98 
9.66   / 
7.13 

34.48 

100.00 

3.16 

1.58 

2.37 

4.74 

5.93 

10.67 

19.76 

6.33 

17.00 

28.46 

2.33 

3.49 

.58 

6.81 

5.81 

23.49 

22.68 

12.21 

11.06 

14.54 

26.02 

10.84 

5.95 

3.73 

5.86 

7.02 

10.21 

11.37 

7.99 

11.01 

13.51 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00  

6.00  but  under    7.00  

7.00  but  under    8.00  

8.00  but  under    9.00  

9.00  but  under  30.00  

10.00  butuniler  12.00  

12.00  but  under  15.00  

15.00  but  under  20.00  

20.00  and  over  

4.78 

4.72 

4.19 

6.25 

8.97 

14.16 

13.01 

12.45 

17.93 

rercenlage 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

lOO.OO 

PER   CENT.    OF   FEMALES. 


Classification  of  weekly 
earnings. 

Drugs. 

goods. 

I'nder  $5.00   

36.37 

54  50 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00  

9.78 

6.00  but  under    7.00  

8  b9 

7.00  but  under    8.00  

8.00  but  under    9.00  

9.00  but  under  10.00  

27.27 
9.09 

5.90 
6.37 
1.86 

10.00  but  under  12.00   

3.57 

12.00  but  under  15.00  

35.00  but  under  20.00  

27.27 

3.73 
4.66 

20.00  and  over  

1.24 

100.00 

Percentage 

100.00 

Grocer- 
ies. 

Hard- 
ware. 

Mis- 
cellan- 

OQUS. 

Total 
per  cent, 
female. 

33.33 

54.93 

21.60 

7.51 

3.76 

4.93 

3.29 

1.88 

3.41 

.46 

.23 

53.90 



14.06 

20.00 

8.08 

5.17 

26.67 

33.33 
16.67 
33.33 
16.67 

6.26 
2.45 

6.67 

3.09 
3.09 

13.33 

3.09 

.81 

100.00         100.00    i    100.00 

1 

100.00 

PER  CENT.  OF  TOTALS.   OR  OF  BOTU  MALES  AND  FEMALES. 


Classification,  of  weekly 
earnings 

Drugs 

Under  $6.00    

13.01 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00  

6.00  but  under    7.<X>  

7.00  but  under    8.00  

8.00  but  under    9.00   

9.00  but  under  10.00  

10.00  but  under  12.00  

12.00  but  un<5er  15.00  

15.00  but  under  20.00  

20.00  and  over  

3.42 
2.74 
6.48 
6.16 
6.16 
12.33 
15.76 
20.55 
14.29 

Percentage 

100.00 

Dry 
goods. 


Grocer- 
ies. 


Hard, 
ware. 


Mis- 
cellan- 
eous. 


45.78 

4.85 

2.25 

9.18 

1.49 

3.37 

8.16 

3.36 

,56 

5.19 

4.48 

5.62 

6.;>9 

7.09 

6.74 

2.41 

10. OS 

21.35 

4.54 

19.03 

23.03 

6.12    / 

5.97 

12.36 

5.65 

16. -jg 

10.^ 

6.58 

26.86 

14.05 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

26.02 

10.83 

6.95 

3.73 

5.86 

7.02 

10.22 

11.37 

7.99 

11.01 

100.00 


Total, 
per  cent- 
employes 


29.42 
8.44 
6.04 
4.58 
6.26 
6.40 
9.79 
9.12 
8.76 

11.19 

100.00 
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Tlie  above  three  tables  giving  the  percentages  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  tables  which  precede  them,  or  the  tables 
which  contain  the  actual  number.  Together  these  six  tables 
contain  not  only  the  number  of  persons  but  the  calculations 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  numbers.  The  tables  are  thus 
closely  related.  This  may  be  further  illustrated  by  pointing 
out  a  few  facts  from  the  last  or  total  column,  in  each. 

In  ihe  first  table  in  order,  the  table  giving,  by  industries,  the 
male  persons  employed,  it  is  seen  that  229  persons  of  the  1,695 
persons  employed  received  under  $5.00  per  week.  In  the 
fourth  table  in  order,  the  one  showing  the  per  cent,  of  males,  it 
is  seen  that  the  above  229  persons  constituted  13.51  per  cent 
of  the  total  or  of  the  1,695  persons.  This  is  one  illustration 
only  of  the  many  that  might  be  given,  but  it  shows  fairly  well 
how  the  one  table  helps  to  explain  the  other. 

As  a  whole  these  six  tables  show  what  the  earnings  were  of 
the  male  and  female  i>orsonS'  who  were  employed  in  the  five  in- 
dustries included.  In  the  Drug  business  for  instance  it  is  seen 
that  of  the  135  male  persons  employed  in  it  15,  or  11.11  per 
cent,  earned  less  than  $5.00  per  week;  that  of  the  11  female 
persons  who  were  employed  here  -1,  or  36.37  per  cent,  earned 
less  than  $5.00  per  week ;  that  of  the  total  of  both  male  and  fe- 
male or  146  persons,  19  or  13.01  per  cent  earned  less  than 
$5.00  per  week.  This  form  of  description  could  be  applied  to 
each  class  in  each  industry  as  well  as  to  each  class  in  the  totals 
for  all  industries. 

Ill  Dry  goods  32.87  per  cent,  of  the  males,  54.50  per  cent,  of 
the  females  and  45.78  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  both  received 
less  than  $5.00  per  week. 

In  Groceries  3.16  per  cent,  of  the  n 
the  females  and  4.85  per  cent,  of  the  to 
than  $5.00  per  week. 

In  Hardware  2.33  per  cent,  of  the  nu 
and  2.25  per  cent  of  the  total  received  1 

In  Miscellaneous  26.02  per  cent,  o 
cent,  of  the  females,  and  26.02  per  ce 
less  than  $5.00  per  week. 

Of  the  total  for  all  industries  13.51 
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53.90  per  cent,  of  the  females,  and  29.42  per  cent,  of  the  total 
of  both  received  less  than  $5.00  per  week. 

A  more  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  earnings  in  the  differ- 
ent industries  will  be  fo\ind  in  the  exhibit  which  follows : 


MALES. 

Classification  of  weokly 
wages. 

Drugs. 

gOGKlS. 

Grocer- 
ies. 

Hard- 
ware. 

Mir- 

cellan- 

eoos. 

Total. 

$12.00  and  over  

52.60 
72.59 
82.22 
88.89 
11.11 

21.27 
40.46 
51.03 
67.13 
32.87 

51.79 
82.22 
92.89 
96.84 
3.16 

37.81 
81.98 
93.60 
97.67 
2.33 

30.37 
47.60 
67.19 
73.98 
26.02 

43.42 

9.00  and  over  ; 

66.55 

7.00  and  over  

76.99 

5.00  and  over  

86.49 

Under  $5.00   

13.61 

FEMALES. 


$12.00  and  over 
9.00  and  over 
7.0O  and  over 
5.00  and  over 

Under  $5.00   .... 


27.27 
27.27 
63.63 


36.37 


9.63 
15.06 
27.33 
45.50 
54.50 


13.33 
20,00 
46.67 
66.67 
33.^ 


16.67 

66.67 

100.00 


2.10 

7.27 

15.96 

45.07 

54.93 


6.99 
12.53 
23.96 
46.10 
53.90 


TOTAL  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 


$12.00  and  over  

50.70 
69.19 
80.83 
86.99 
13.01 

18.35 
25.30 
36.88 
54.22 
45.78 

49.62 
78.73 
90.80 
95.15 

4.85 

37.08 
81.46   \ 
93.82 
97.75 
2.25 

30.37 
47.61 
57.20 
73.98 
26.02 

29.07 

9.00  and  over  

45.26 

7.00  and  over  

56.10 

5.00  and  over  

70.58 

Under  $5.00    

29.42 

%              

In  this  exhibit  we  find  for  the  males,  females  and  total  per- 
sons separately,  the  per  cent,  of  those  who  received  $12.00  per 
week  or  over  this  amount ;  the  per  cent,  of  those  who  received 
$9.00  per  week  and  over;  the  per  cent,  of  those  who  received 
$7.00  and  over  per  week ;  the  per  cent  of  those  who  received 
$5.00  per  week  and  over;  and  the  per  cent,  of  those  who  re- 
ceived less  than  $5.00  per  week. 

This  exhibit  affords  a  very  good  comparison  of  the  weekly 
earnings.  From  it  we  see  that  both  the  male  and  female  per- 
sons received  the  highest  earnings  in  Drugs,  Groceries,  and 
Hardware;  and  that  the  lowest  earnings  in  both  cases  were 
found  in  Dry-goods  and  Miscellaneous. 

Drugs  had  more  persons  who  received  $12  and  over  per  week 
than  any  other  industry.  When  it  came  to  tliose  who  received 
$9  and  over  the  situation  had  changed  and  the  first  place  with 
81.46  per  cefnt.  belonged  to  hardware,  while  groceries  had  the 
second  place  and  drugs  had  fallen  to  the  third.     Hardware  and 
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groceries  in  the  order  named  also  lead  in  the  two  classes  which 
follow,  or  in  tho  $7  and  over  and  $5  and  over,  and  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  this  tliat  these  two  industries  probably  rank  first 
in  the  vote  of  wages  paid.  They  are  so  closely  followed  by 
drugs,  however,  that,  w^hilo  there  is  some  variation  from  class  to 
class  the  exact  differences  can  hardly  be  pointed  out. 

IJry  goods  had  the  smallest  proportion  in  the  class  $12  and 
over,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  classes  except  the  last,  that  of  un- 
der $5  per  week.  This,  however,  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
earnings  were  lower  in  dry  goods  than  in  miscellaneous,  and 
that  in  both  of  these  they  were  lower  than  in  the  three  other  in- 
dustries. 

Tho  presentations  which  are  next  in  order  consist  of  10  tables. 
The  first  five  of  these  show,  for  each  of  the  five  industries  in- 
cluded, the  number  of  persons  employed  by  months  in  1900. 
The  five  tables  which  follow  those  show,  for  the  same  industries, 
the  nuinl^er  of  persons  employed  by  months  for  the  first  six 
months  in  1901.  From  the  figures  for  each  month,  for  each  in- 
dustry has  also  been  computed  the  range  of  employment  and  un- 
pmph>yment. 

The  meaning  of  terms  range  of  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment is  plain.  This  range  was  arrived  at  by  simply  r^arding 
the  number  for  the  month  during  which  the  greatest  number 
were  employed  as  full  employment,  expressing  this  as  100  and 
then  ascertaining  the  per  cent,  relation  which  the  number  for 
ea(^li  of  the  other  months  lK)re  to  that  for  the  highest  month,  and 
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DRY   GOODS-PEUSONS   EMPLOYED   BY   MONTHS   IN   1900. 


Months. 

Number 
persons. 

Per  cent, 
employed. 

Per  cent, 
unemployed. 

January   

February  

March    

April  

724 
756 
816 
926 
889 
874 
819 
691 
851 

9ao 

1.010 
1,102 

65.70 
68.60 
74.05 
84.03 
80.67 
79.31 
74.32 
62.70 
77.22 
84.39 
91.65 
100.00 

24.30 
31.40 
25.95 
15.97 

Miiy  

19.33 

June  

20.69 

July  

25.68 

Auflrust  

37.30 

September  

C  )ctober  

22.78 
15.61 

N'ovember   

December  

8.35 

Average  

866 

78.58 

21.42 

GROCERIES-PERSONS    EMPLOYED   BY 

MONTHS    IN 

1900. 

Months. 

Number 
persons. 

Per  cent. 
eiHpIoyed. 

Per  cent, 
unemployed. 

January  

250 
249 
250 
^ 
250 
250 
254 
255 
255 
254 
256 
258 

96.90 
96.51 
96.90 
96.90 
96.90 
96.90 
98.45 
98.84 
98.84 
98.45 
99.22 
100.00 

3.10 

February  

3.49 

March   

April  

3.10 

3.10 

May    

June  

July 

3.10 
3.10 
1.55 

August    

September  

1.16 
1.16 

October  

1.55 

November  

.78 

Average   

253 

93.06 

1.94 

HARDWARE— PERSONS  EMPLOYED  MONTHLY  IN  1900. 


Months. 


Number 
persons. 


Per  cent, 
employed. 


Per  cent, 
unemployed. 


January  ... 
February  .. 

Mjirch  

April   

May   

June   

July  

August    

September 
October  ... 
November  . 
December  . 


Average 


92.22 
91.02 
88.62 
90.42 
92.81 
92.81 
92.81 
92.22 
95.21 
100.00 
100.00 
95.21 


93.41 


7.78 
8.98 
11.38 
9.58 
7.19 
7.19 
7.19 
7.78 
4.79 


4.79 


6.59 
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MISCELLANEOUS  -PERSONS    EMPLOYED    MONTHLY    IN   1900. 


Mont))s. 


Number 
persons. 


Per  cent, 
employed. 


Per  cent, 
unemployed. 


January   

February   

March  

April  

May  

June   

July  

August    

September    . . 

October  

November  ... 
December  ... 

Average 


900 

904 

908 

909 

908 

930 

1.012 

1,068 

1,066 

1,037 

1,049 

1,000 


974 


84.27 
84.64 
85.02 
85.11 
85.02 
87.08 
94.76 
100.00 
99,81 
97.10 
98.22 
93.63 


91.20 


15.73 
15.36 
14.98 
14.89 
14.98 
12.92 
5.24 


.19 
2.90 
1.78 
6.37 


8.80 


DRUGS— PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  MONTHS,  6  MONTHS  OP  1901. 


Months. 


Number 
persons. 


Per  cent, 
employed. 


Per  cent, 
unemployed. 


January   

February  

March   

April  

May  

June  

Average 


146 
144 
144 
143 
142 
142 


144 


100. 00 
98.63 
98.63 
97.95 
97.26 
97.26 


98.63 


1.37 
1.37 
2.05 
2.74 
2.74 

1.37 


T)RY   GOODS— PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  MONTHS,  6  MONTHS   OF  1901. 


Months. 


Number 
persons. 


January    

February   

March  

April   

May    

June   

Average 


824 

793 

915 

1,007 

1,011 


913 


Per  cent, 
employed. 


81.50 
78.44 
90.50 


Per  cent, 
unemployed. 


18.50 

21.56 

9.50 
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OROCBRIES^PEUSONS  EMPLOYED  BY   MONTHS,  6  MONTUS  OP  1901. 

Months. 

Number 
persons. 

Fer  cent, 
employed. 

Per  cent, 
nnemployed. 

January  

February  

253 
253 
249 
247 
250 
255 

99.22 
.       99.22 
97.65 
96.86 
98.04 
100.00 

.78 
.78 

March  

April  

2.36 
3.14 

M^y  

Juno   .... 

1.96 

Average  

251 

98.43 

1.57 

HARDWARE-PERSONS 

EMPLOYED   MONTHLY,   6  MONTHS- OF  1901. 

Months. 

Number 
persons. 

Per  cent, 
employed. 

Per  cent, 
unemployed. 

January   

164 

98.20 
96.41 
95.81 
100.00 
99,40 
98.20 

1.80 

February  

161 
160 
167 
166 
164 

3.59 

March   

4.19 

April    

May 

.60 

June  

♦ 

1.80 

Average  

164 

98.20 

1.80 

MISCELLANEOUS-PERSONa  EMPLOYED  MONTHLY,  6  MONTHS  OF  1901. 


Months. 


Number 
persona. 

Per  cent, 
employed. 

Per  cent, 
unemployed. 

1,023 
1,023 
1,036 
1,053 
1  058 

96.69 
96.69 
97.92 
99.53 
100.00 
99.05 

3.31 

3.31 

2.08 

.47 

1.048 

.95 

1.040 

98,30 

1.70 

January  

February  

March  

April    

May    

June  

Average 


The  ten  preceding  tables  relate  to  the  number  of  persons  em-^ 
ployed  by  months  and  to  the  range  of  employment  and  unem- 
ployment, for  1900,  and  for  the  first  half  of  1901. 

These  figures  are  not  absolute.  In  the  first  place  only  a  cer- 
tain pi*oportion  of  the  establishments  in  the  state  are  included. 
Then  again  by  full  employment  is  not  meant  that  all  who  desire 
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omployment  lias  secured  such.  By  full  employment  is  simply 
me<ant  that,  during  that  montli,  all  who  could  secure  employment 
in  these  lines  were  then  emplo^'ed.  In  other  words  all  places 
were  then  filled.  Business  during  this  month  was  the  heaviest 
for  the  year,  and  in  consequence  of  this  more  help  was  needed. 
During  the  other  months  business  was  lighter  and  lees  hands 
were  therefore  needed.  The  differences  between  tlie  high- 
est and  the  other  months  simply  show  the  proportion  of  the  em- 
ployes who  for  business  reasons  were  let  out  The  figures  in 
the  tal)les  show  fluctuations  from  month  to  month  in  tlio  number 
employed  and  are  therefore  interesting. 


TOTAL  PERSONS-  RANGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  1900. 


Ranee  of  hd- 

employment. 

Per  cenL 


Months. 


January   

February   .... 

March    

April    

May  

June   

July  

Au^URt    

September   .. 

October    

November   . . . 
December   . . . 

Average 


Total 

number 

employed. 


161 

1% 
,260 
,374 
,340 

346 
,379 
,306 
.474 
,537 

627 


2,389 


f  Range  of 

[employment. 

Per  cent. 


81.15 
82.46 
84.87 
89.15 
87.87 
88.10 
89.34 
86.59 
92.90 
95.27 
98.65 
100.00 


89.71 


18.85 
17.54 
15.13 
10.85 
12.13 
11.90 
10.66 
13.41 
7.10 
4.73 
1.35 


10.29 


TOTAL   PERSONS-UANGE   OF   EMPLOYMENT,   6   MONTHS  OF  190L 


Months. 


TotAl 

number 

employed. 


January   

February   

March  

April    

May  

June  

Average 


Range  o/ 
mploymen 
Per  cent. 


Range  of  un- 
employment. 
Per  cent. 


In  tlie  above  two  tables  is  com 
by  month,  by  the  five  wholesale 
in  order  gives  these  facts  for  t 
with  range  of  omployment  and 
order  shows  these  identical  fact^ 
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Take  the  table  for  1900  first.  In  this  the  total  number  em- 
ployed by  the  five  industries  each  month  is  plainly  shown.  The 
month  of  January  shows  the  smallest  number,  or  only  2,161 
persons.  The  month  of  December  gives  tlie  greatest  number,  or 
2,663  persons.  December  therefore  shows  full  employme<nt^ 
while  January  shows  81.15  per  cent  of  full  employment.  The 
range  of  unemployment  in  January  was  tlierefore  18.85  per 
cent.  In  February  more  persons  were  employed  than  in  Janu- 
ary. During  this  montli  therefore  the  range  of  employment  was 
greater  and  tliat  of  unemployment  proportionately  more  narrow. 
The  same  tendency  as  for  Febniary  is  seen  in  March  and  April. 
In  May,  however,  there  was  a  slight  reaction  causing  a  slightly 
wider  range  of  unemployment  for  that  month  than  for  April. 
In  Juno  the  tendency  was  again  in  the  other  direction,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  course  until  July  when  the  proportion  of  unem- 
ployed was  even-  smaller  than  in  April.  August  shows  some 
falling  oflF  in  the  number  employed  widening  the  range  of  unem- 
ployment from  10.66  per  cent,  into  July  to  13.41  per  c^nt. 
With  September  the  busy  season  had  set  in  increasing  consider- 
ably the  numl)er  employed  and  thus  reducing  the  range  of  imem- 
ployment.  This  same  tendency  was  felt  with  increasing  force  in 
each  month  up  to  the  end  of  December  when  the  greatest  number 
were  employed  and  when  there  was  no  unemployment. 

The  t<:>tal  or  summary  table  for  the  first  half  of  1901  comes 
next.  In  this  case  we  find  the  greatest  number  employed  in 
May  and  the  smallest  in  February.  May  therefore  had  full  em- 
ployment, or  100,  and  February  the  greatest  range  of  unemploy- 
ment, or  9.63  ])er  cont.  In  January  8.26  per  cent,  were  unem- 
ployed, in  June  1.10  per  cent,  and  in  April  .38  per  cent.  The 
range  of  unemployment  for  the  first  six  months  in  1901  was 
thus  abo.ut  the  same  as  for  the  same  period  in  1900  though  on  the 
whole  the  total  number  employed  was  greater  in  1901. 

The  average  number  employed  was  2,389  in  1900  and  2,522 
in  1901.  The  average  range  of  unemployment  for  the  whole 
year  1900  was  10.29  per  cent,  while  for  the  six  months  in  1901 
it  was  about  4.00  per  cent. 

The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  reporting 
as  to  the  hours  of  labor  daily  in  each. 
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NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  REPORTING  AS  TO  HOURS  OF  LABOR 

DAILY.  I 


Classiacation  of  hours. 

Drugs. 

goods. 

Grocer- 
ies. 

Hard- 
ware. 

Mis- 

celiao- 

eous. 

Total. 

Eight  hours  

3 

22 

19 

2 

3 

Mue  hours  

3 
2 

4 

1 

1 
13 

30 

Ten  hours 

5 

40 

Twelve  hours  

2 

Total   

5 

5 

14 

5 

46 

75 

This  table  relates  to  the  hours  of  labor  daily.  The  total  num- 
ber of  establishments  reporting  upon  this  was  75.  Of  these,  2 
were  in  operation  twelve  hours  daily ;  40  were  in  operation  ten 
hours  daily;  30  establishments  were  in  operation  nine  hours 
daily ;  8  were  in  operation  eight  hours.  These  figures  represent 
all  industries  included. 

Taking  each  industry  separately  the  same  facts  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  industry  taken  may  be  had.  Thus  it  is  found  that 
of  the  46  establishments  in  the  miscellaneous  column,  2  come 
in  the  twelve  hour  class,  19  in  the  ten,  22  in  the  nine,  and  3  in 
the  eight  hour  class. 

In  hardware  only  5  establishments  reported  in  this  respect 
and  all  of  these  were  in  operation  ten  hours  daily. 

In  groceries  we  find  1  establishment  in  operation  nine  hours 
and  13  ten  hours  daily. 

Of  the  5  dry  goods  establishments  4  are  in  the  nine  hour  and 
1  in  the  ten  hour  class. 

Of  the  5  drug  establishments  reporting,  3  wero  in  operation 
nine  hours  and  2  ten  hours  daily. 

This  table  should  be  read  along  with  the  < 
ing  the  number  and  per  cent,  of  persons  wl 
classified  hours  daily. 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSON^  EMPLOYED  AT  CLASSIFIED  UOURS  DAILY. 


Classification  o|  hours. 

Drugs. 

Dry 
Koods. 

Grocer- 
ies. 

Hard- 
ware. 

Mis- 

cellan 

eous. 

Total. 

■ 
Eiffht  hours  per  day  

48 
628 
351 

21 

48 

Nine  hours  per  day  

113 
29 

976 
13 

19 
236 

1,736 

Ton  hours  per  day  

Twelve  hours  per  day  

164 

793 
21 

'     .           ( 

Total   

142    ]         989 

255 

164 

1.048 

2.598 

PER  CENT.  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AT  CLASSIFIED  HOURS  OF  LABOR 

DAILY. 


Ciasaiflcation. 


DruKS. 


Dry 

goods. 


Grocer- 
ies. 


Hard- 
ware. 


Mis- 
oellac- 
eous. 


Total. 


Eight  hours  .. 
Nine  hours  .. 
Ten  hours  ... 
Twelve  hours 


Total 


79.57 
20.43 


1.32 


7.45 
92.55 


100.00 


4.59 
59.92 
33.49 

2.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


1.86 

66.82 

30.52 

.81 


100.00 


The  foregoing  table  which  presented  in  two  parts  gives,  in  the 
first,  the  number  of  persons  who  were  employed  at  classified 
hours  daily,  and,  in  tlie  second,  the  per  cent,  of  these  persons. 

The  establishments  reporting  as  to  hours  of  labor  employed  as 
wo  see  from  the  table  2,598  persons.  Of  these  21,  or  .81  per 
cent.,  Avere  employed  twelve  hours  daily.  We  see  further  that 
783  persons,  or  30.52  per  cent.,  were  employed  ten  hours  daily; 
that  1,736  persons,  or  66.82  per  cent.,  were  employed  nine 
hours;  and  that  48,  or  1.85  per  cent.,  were  employed  eight 
hours  daily.  These  facts  apply  to  all  of  the  five  industries 
when  combined. 

In  miscellaneous,,  the  eight  hour  class  includes  48  persons,  or 
4.59  per  cent. 'of  the  1,048  persons  employed  under  this  head. 
The  nine  hour  class  has  59.92  per  cent.  The  ten  hour  class 
33.44,  and  the  twelve  hour  class  2  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

In  hardware  all  the  employes  came  under  the  ten  hour  day. 

In  groceries,  with  a  total  of  255  persons,  7.45  per  cent,  came 
in  the  nine  and  92.55  per  cent,  in  the  ten  hour  class. 

Dry  goods,  with  989  employes,  had  98.68  per  cent,  of  these  in 
the  nine  and  1.32  per  cent,  in  the  10  hour  class. 
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Di-ugs  show  142  employes  of  whom.  79.57  per  cent,  were  em- 
ployed nine,  and  20.43  per  cent,  ten  hours  daily. 

The  following  presentations  relate  to  the  payment  of  wages 
in  the  wholesale  industries  in  tlie  state. 

Of  the  total  persons  employed  in  the  wholesale  houses  88.58 
per  cent,  received  their  earnings  weekly,  and  11.42  per  cent, 
monthly.  This  appears  to  be  a  fairly  good  illustration  of  the 
situation  in  this  respect  in  this  state. 

In  considering  the  table  in  detail,  it  is  found  that  the  figures 
for  the  individual  industries  vary  some  from  the  averages  tlius 
given.  In  drugs,  for  instance,  only  05  per  cent,  of  the  em- 
ployees were  paid  weekly,  while  35  per  cent,  were  paid  monthly. 
This  is  offset  by  dr)'  goods  where  96.41  per  cent,  were  paid 
weekly  and  only  3.59  per  cent,  monthly.  In  groceries  again 
only  69.58  per  cent,  were  paid  weekly,  while  in  hardware  and 
miscellaneous  the  per  cent,  stood  at  83.20  and  91.17  respectively. 
Wee^kly  and  monthly  payment  is  thus  the  rule. 


SHOWING.    BY   INDUSTRIES.    THE   NIIMRER   AND   PER   CEN1\    OF   PER- 
SONS WHO  w:ere  paid  monthly  and  weekly  in  i9oo. 


Number. 

Pbe  Cent. 

Classification. 

Weekly. 

Mouthly. 

TotAl. 

Weekly 

ftlonthly. 

Total. 

Drugs   

Dry    goods    

91 
836 

49 
31 

140 

866 

63.00 
96.41 

35.00 
3.59 

100.00 
100.00 
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In  the  wholesale  lines  included  when  considered  as  a  whole, 
2214,  or  92. 2J)  i)er  cent,  of  2,399  persons  investigated,,  received 
their  eaniings  in  cash,  while  only  185,  or  7.7J  per  cent,  w^ere 
paid  in  checks. 

Even  hero  there  is  some  variation  as  between  the  industries. 
Tn  drugs  all  were  paid  in  cash.  In  dry  goods  96.42  per  cent., 
and  in  groceries  69.96  per  cent,  were  paid  in  caslu  The  figures 
for  hardware  shows  that  82.05  per  cent,  w^ere  paid  in  cash  and 
17.95  per  c^^nt.in  checks:  Avhile  in  miscellaneous  95.17  per  cent, 
received  cash  for  wdiat  they  had  earned. 

Fewer  ])ersons  are  include<l  in  these  two  tables  than  in  those 
by  which  they  are  precede<l.     It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
tables  are  comprehensive  enough  to  fairly  represent  the  situation 
in  this  state. 
55 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  IN   RETAIL 
MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Data  relating  to  employment  and  earnings  in  retail  mercan- 
tile establishments  during   tlio  year   1900   and   the   first  six^ 
months   of    1001    were   also   obtained.     These    establishments 
were  classified  as  follows: 

CLASSIFICATION    OP    ESTABLISIIMKNTS    AND    NUMBER    OF    PERSONS 

INCLUDED. 


1900 

1901 

Classification. 

Number 
establiHhments. 

Number 
employed. 

Number 
estabiishmeuts. 

Number 
emplojed. 

Boots  aiid  shoes  

Butchers  

Clothing    

Drugs    

Dry    goods 

39 
17 
62 
81 
&8 
25 
22 
47 
656 
58, 

lis 

24 

15 

115 

116 

71 

341 

230 

786 

61 

172 

331 

2,064 

241 

424 

43 

639 

571 

39 
17 
62 
81 
68 
26 
22 
47 

656 
58 

118 
24 
15 

115 

122 
73 
390 
233 
810 

Farm   implements    

Flour,  feed,  grain   

Furniture    

General   store   

60 

153 

318 

2  187 

Groceries    

Hardware   

Jewelry    

Lumber,    retail    

Mlscel  laheotf s    | 

244 
438 
44 

583 

Total    

1.273 

6,090 

1,273 

6,327 

The  number  of  establishmen 
These  have  been  classified  into 
gether  employed  on  the  average  6 
persons  in  1901. 

As  Ix^tween  the  different  class 
varied  in  number  from  1 5  in  the 
the  ease  of  general  stores.  The  : 
between  tlie  industries  show  evei 
find  in  1900  that  jewelry  had  41 
sons,  while  in  1901  the  variatioc 
in  the  sajne  industries. 

The  data  obtained  has  been  c 
dustries  in  1900  and  1901,  the 
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number  of  persons  employed  by  months,  the  hours  of  labor  daily, 
bow  often  wages  Avere  paid,  and  whether  it  was  paid  in  cash  or 
checks. 

The  classified  weekly  earnings  are  shown  by  industries  in  a 
series  of  14  tables.  In  these  tables  the  amount  of  the  Aveekly 
earnings  appear  in  classified  form.  Then  appear  the  number 
of  males  and  females,  respectively,  whose  weekly  earnings  came 
within  each  of  these  classes,  together  with  the  per  cent  which 
the  number  in  each  class  constitute  of  the  total  of  all  classes. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  by  months  is  presented  in  28 
tables.  The  first  half  of  these  show,  by  industries,  the  number 
employed  each  month  in  1900,  and  the  second  half,  by  in- 
dustries, the  number  each  of  the  six  months  in  1901.  From  the 
number  each  month  has  also  been  computed  the  range  of  em- 
ployment and  unemployment. 

The  hours  of  labor  daily,  by  industries,  are  presented  in  two 
tables,  one  giving  the  actual  number  and  the  other  the  per  cent. 
How  often  the  salaries  or  wages  were  paid  is  presented  by  in- 
dustries in  one  table,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  respective 
number  of  persons  who  received  their  earnings  in  cash  and 
checks. 

As  in  the  case  of  wholesale  establishments,  these  tables  in- 
clude all  sorts  of  employes  except  superintendents,  managers 
and  partners. 

The  classified  earnings  are  for  the  week  in  1901  during  which 
the  greatest  number  of  persons  were  employed. 


BOOTS  ANT) 

SHOES. 

Classipicatiom  of 

NCMBVB. 

PERCENT 

Wbbklt  Eabninos. 

Male. 

Female. 

Tctai. 

Main. 

Female. 

Total. 

ITnder  15.00    

14 

6 

3 

10 

7 

13 

23 

16 

14 

4 

4 

t 

18 
10 

8 
10 

9 
13 
25 
16 
14 

4 

12.72 

5.45 

2.73 

9.09 

6.37 

11.82 

20.91 

14.55 

12.72 

3.64 

23.53 
23.53 
29.40 

14.17 

16.00  but   under    |6.00  .. 
g.OO  bat   under  S7.00    .. 
$7.00  but  under    |8.00  .. 

7.87 
6.22 
7.87 

$8.00  but  under    |9.00  .. 
19.00  but  under  110.00   .. 

2 

11.77 

7.08 
10.24 

itlO.OO  but  under  m.OO  .. 
112.00  but  under     15.00   .. 

2 

11.77 

19.68 
12.E9 

115.00  but  under  $20.00   .. 

11.03 

$20.00  snd   ovef    

3.25 

Total    

Per  cent 

110 

86.61 



17 
13.39 

127 
100.00  1 

1 

,100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1 
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BUTCHERS. 


Classification  of 

NUMBBB. 

Pee  Cent 

Wkbklt  Earnings. 

Hale. 

FcmaJe 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Undor  $5.00    

3 
4 

5 
14 

7 
16 
13 

6 

5 

3 

1 

6  1        4.17 
5                 5.55 
5         1        6.94 

14  1      19.44 
8         j        9.72 

15  20.82 
13                18.08 

7  1        8.34 
5                 6.94 

50.00 
17.00 

7.69 

$5.00   hut   uiHlor     $6.00    .. 
$6.00   but    undor     $7.00    . . 

6.41 
6.41 

$7.00   but   under     $8.00    .. 
$8.00   but    undiM-     $9.00    .. 
$9.00   but   uudor  $10.00    .. 



17.95 

1 

17.00 

10.26 
19.23 

$10.00   but    under  $12.00    .. 



16.67 

$12.00   but   under   $15.00    .. 
$15.00   but   under  $20.00    .. 
$20.00  and  over   

.......... 

1 



16.00 

8.97 
6.41 

72 
92.30 

6 

7.70 

100.00 

I 

Total    

Per    cent 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

CLOTHING. 


Classification  of 
Weekly  Earnings. 


Under   $5.00    

$5.00  but   under     56.00 

$6.00  but    under     $7.00 

$7  00  but   under     .?8 OO 

$8.00  but    under     $9.00 

$9.00  but   r.nder   $10.00 

$10.00  but   under  $12.<i0 

$12.00  but   under  $15.00 

$15.00  but   under   $20.00 

$20.00  and   over    


Number. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

23 

19 

42 

19 

18 

37 

13 

12 

25 

10 

3 

13 

20 

7 

27 

41 

5 

46 

54 

3 

67 

m 

2 

62 

Total 


319 


C9 


52 
27 


388 


Bee  Cent. 


7.24 

5.95 

4.07 

3.13 

6.27 

12.86 

16.92 

18.81 

•1j6.31 

"I        8.44 

I     100.00 


Male.      Female.     Total 


27.55- 
26.09 
17.38 
4.35 
10.14 
7.25 
4.35 


!    100.00 


l>r^«       «rwr.f 


10.1 

9 

6 

3 

6 
11 
14 
15 
13 

6 


54 
»1. 
35 
.96 
.S5 
9 
.9S 
.45 

a> 


100.00 
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DRY  GOODS. 


• 
Classification  op 

NUMBBE. 

Pee  Cent 

r.    Wbkkly  Earnings. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  $5.00    

75 

20 
12 
19 
12 
15 
28 
37 
26 
24 

310 

135 

95 

48 

27 

17 

15 

23 

6 

8 

385 
155 
•  107 
67 
119 
82 
43 
50 
32 
32 

942 

100.00 

27.99 
7.44 
4.48 
7.09 
4.48 
5.60 
10.45 
13.81 
9.70 
8.96 

46.00 
20.03 
14.09 
7.12 
4.00 
2.52 
2.23 
1.93 
.89 
1.19 

40.85 

$5.00  but   uudor     $6  00   .. 

$6.00  Imt   under     $7.00   .. 

$7.00  but   under     $8.00   .. 

$8.00  ]»ut   nndor     $9.00   .. 

$9.00   but   under  $10.(X>    .. 
$10.00   but   under  $12.00    .. 
$12.00   but   under  $15.00   .. 
$15.00   but    under  $20.00   .. 
$20   and    over    

16.55 
11.35 
7.10 
4.14 
3.r9 
4.56 
5.30 
3.38 
3.38 

Total  

Per  cent 

268 
28.45 

674 
71.66 

1    100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1 



FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


Classification  of 

Number. 

Per  Cent 

Weekly  Earnings. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Under  $5.00   

1 

3 
2 

I 

10 

1           20 

16 

15 

8 

1 

2 

5 
2 

7 
2 

10 
20 
16 
15 
8 
1 

86 

100.00 

3.57 

2.38 

8.40 

2.38 

11.90 

23.80 

19.01 

17.85 

9.52 

1.19 

lOO.OO 

5.81 

$5.00  but   under     $6.00   .. 

2.35 

$6.00  but   under     $7.00    . 

8.23 

$7:00  but   under     $8.00   .. 

2.32 

$8.00  but  under     $9.00   .. 

11.62 

$9.00  but   under   $10.00   .. 

23.24 

$10.00  but  ilnder  $12.00   .. 

18.56 

$12.00  but   under  $15.00    .. 

17.43 

$15.00  but   under  $20.00   .. 

9.28 

$20  00  and  over   

1  16 

2 
2.32 

Total   

Per  cent. 

84 

97.68 

1 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

i 

•^LOUR,  FEED  AND  (IRAIN. 


Classification  of 

; 

NUMBBE. 

Per  Cent 

Weekly  Earnings. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  $5.00   1 

43 

8 
34 
49 

28 
29 
22 

20 
7 

44 

'> 

2 
2 

87 
10 
36 

:>\ 

2S 
^29 
*>*) 

20 
7 
6 

17.48 
3.25 
13.82 
19.92 

ii.:is 

1      11.79 
8.9* 
8.13 
2.85 
2.44 

88.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

29.39 

$5.00  but   under     $6.00   .. 
$6.00  but   under     $7.00    .. 
$7.00  but   under     $8.00   .. 
$8.00  but   under     $9.00    .. 

3.37 
12.16 
17.26 

9.46 

$9.00  but   under  $10.00    .. 

9  79 

$10.00  but   under  $12.00   .. 

7  43 

$12.00  but   under  $15.00   .. 



6  74 

$15.00  but   under  $20.00   .. 

.     ... 

2  37 

$20.00  and   over    

2  03 

Total  

Per  cent 

246 
83.11 

50 
16.89 

296 
100.00 

1    100.00 

1 

100.00 

100.00 

1 
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FURNITURE. 


Classification  op 

Number. 

Pee  Cent. 

Wbekly  Eabninos. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  $5.00    

20 
13 
2i 
17 
27 
45 
55 
101 
27 
12 

4 
4 
4 

24 
17 
31 
17 
27 
45 
55 
101 

5.81 

3.77 

7.85 

4.95 

7.85 

13.06 

15.99 

29.36 

7.85 

3.49 

83.00 
33.00 
34.00 

6.77 

$5.00  but   under     16.00   .. 
$6.00  but   under     $7.00    .. 
$7.00  but   under     $8.00    .. 

4.77 
8.70 
4.77 

$8.00  but   under     $9.00   .. 

$9.00  but   under  $10.00   .. 
$10.00  l)Ut   under  $12.00    .. 
$12.00   but   under  $15.00   .. 
^15.00  but   under  $20.00   .. 
S20  00  and  over    



7.68 

12.64 

15.44 

28.37 

7.58 

3.38 

Total   

Per   cent 

344 
96.63 

12 
^.37 

35ff 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

GENERAL    MERCHANDISE. 


Classification  of 

Number. 

Per  Cent 

Wbbkly  Eabninos. 

Male. 

Female 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Under   $5.00    

175 
127 
189 
207 
196 
179 
237 
141 
142 
46 

m 

196 

125 

87 

41 

8 

22 

11 

3 

7 

583 
:s23 
314 
294 
237 
187 
&9 
152 
145 
53 

10.68 

7.75 

11.63 

12.63 

11.95 

10.92 

14.44 

8.60 

8.66 

2.84 

44.93 

21.59 

13.77 

9.58 

4.52 

.86 

2.42 

1.21 

.34 

.78 

22.89 

$5.00   but   under    $6.00   .. 

$6.00  but   under     $7.00    .. 

$7.00  but  under    $8.00   .. 

$8.00   but   under     $9.00    .. 

$9.00  but   under  $10.00   .. 
$10.00   but   under  $12.00   .. 
$12.00  but   under  $15.00   .. 
$15.00  but   under  $20.00   .. 
X20  00  and   over 

12.68 

IIM 

9.31 
7.84 
10.18 
5.96 
6.69 
2.08 

Total 

Per   cent 

1,639 
64.35 

908 
35.65 

2,547 
.00.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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HARDWARE. 


Classification  of 
WbkkltEabnimoh. 


Under  ^.00   

$5.00  but   under     |6.00 

$6.00  but   under     $7.00 

$7.00  but   under     $8.00 

$8.00  but   under     »9.00 

$9.00  but   under  $10.00 

$10.00  but   under   $12.u0 

$12.00  but   under  $15.00 

$15.00  but    under  120.00 

$20.00  and  over  

Total   

Per   cent 


I 

NUBfBEB. 

Pbb  Cbnt 

Male. 

25 
15 
23 
46 
49 
M 
75 
98 
37 
6 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

I 

4 
4 

I 

28             6.47 
20             p.28 
27             6.01 
bO    I        10.01 
52     1        10.70 
85            18.34 
78            16.40 
98            21.40 
37              8.08 
6              1.31 

13.05 
21.74 
17.37 
17.37 
13.06 
4.o7 
13.0t) 

6.82 
4.10 
5.61 
10.40 
10.81 
17.67 
16.30 
20  40 

7  19 

1.20 

458 

23 

481 

1    100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

95.20 

4.80 

100.00 

JEWELERS. 


Cl.VSSIPICATION  OP 
>VkBHL.Y  KABNlNUd. 


Under   $5.00    

$5.00  but   under     $6.00 

$6.00  but   under     $i.uo 

$7.00  but   under     $8.00 

$8.00  but   under     $9.00 

$9.00  but   under  $10.00 

$10.00  but   under  $12.00 

$12.00  but   under  $16.00 

$15.00  but   under  $20.00 

$20.0')  and  over   

Total   

Per  cent 


NUMBBB. 

Mala 

Female. 

Total. 

6 
4 
1 
2 
6 
1 
5 
8 
3 
3 

39 

76.46 

6 

3 


12 
7 

1 
2 
9 
1 
5 
8 
3 
3 

3  ' 



12 
28.54 

51 
100.00 

Feb  Cent. 


Male.      Female.     Total. 


15.38 
10.24 
2.56 
5.12 
15.38 
2.56 
12.90 
20.48 
7.69 
7.69 


100.00 


50.00 
2o.OO 


25.00 


100.00 


23.60 

13.73 
1.96 
3.92 

17.66 
1.96 
9.2^ 

15.69 
5.89 
6.89 


100.00 


LUMBER. 


riLASSIPICATION  OP 

NuMBBB. 

1 

Pbb  Cent 

WlCEKLY  KABNINQ8. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

.Total. 

Under  $5.00  

13 

3 

193 

235 

153 

04 
185 
111 

20 

10 

1.017 
99.51 

5 

18 
•> 

193 
235 
153 

94 
185 
111 

20 

10 

1.022 

1 
100.00    1 

1.28 

.30 

18.98 

23.11 

15.04 

9.24 
18.19 
10.91 

1.97 
.98 

100.00 

1.79 
29 

$6.00  but   under     $6.0t)   .. 

$6.00  but   under     $7.<M)   .. 

18  89 

$7.00  but   under     $8.00   .. 

22.94 
14  98 

$8.00  but   under     $9.0o   .. 

$9.00  but   under  $10.00   .. 

9.19 
18.13 
10.86 

1.96 
.97 

$10.00  but   under  $12.00   .. 

$12.00   but   under  $15.00    .. 

$16.00  but   under  $20.00    .. 

$20.00  and  over  

5 
.49 

Total    

Per  cent 

100.00 

100|00 

100.00 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Classifijation  of 

NUHBBB. 

J 

Pbk  Cent 

WbBKLT  EARNIN08. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  ?5.00    

53 

if 

43 
37 
120 
102 
91 
75 
o9 

s 

17 
9 
4 
3 

7 
4 

93 
51 
38 
52 
41 
123 
109 
95 
75 
c9 

8.70 

4.60    . 

3.46 

7.06 

6.08 
19.70 
16.75 
14.94 
12.31 

6.41 

37.38 
21.50 
15.89 
8.41 
3.74 
2.80 
6.54 
3.74 

12.99 

15.00   but   uuder     $6.00    .. 

$6.00   but   under     |7.00    .. 

$7.00   but   under     $8.00   .. 

$8.00  but    under     $9.00    .. 

^.00  but   under  $10.00   .. 
$10.00   but   under  $12.00   .. 
$12.00   but    under  $15.00   .. 
$15  00  but   under  $20.00   . . 

7.15 
5.30 
7.29 
5.74 
17.19 
lb.  14 
13.29 
10  47 

$20.00  and  over   

5.44 

Total    

Per   cent 

609 
85.06 

107 
14.94 

716 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

L 

lOO.OO 

1 

The  foregoing  tables  furnish  a  fairly  good  description  of  tlie 
classified  earnings  in  the  industries  included.  It  is  true  tliat 
they  do  not  give  the  absolute  earnings  of  each  person,  nor  (Jo  they 
j>ennit  of  exact  comparisons.  But  this  is  almost  out  the  ques- 
tion under  any  method  of  description  yet  discovered.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  who  receive  wages  is  so  great,  and  the  rate  of 
wages  and  time  of  employment  vary  so  much  that  exact  measure- 
ments are  seldom  possible.  The  description  presented,  however, 
is  as  nearly  comi)lete  as  any  that  could  have  been  given  under 
the  circumstances.  It  is  not  only  a  possible  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion at  the  time,  but  the  account  is  complete  enough  to  furnish 
the  ru^cessary  means  for  comjiaring  the 
dustri(^  ^v^th  that  of  others. 

The  tables  have  Ixen  combined  into  ( 
this  combination  is  as  follows: 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  RECEIVING 
CLASSIFIED   WEEKLY    EARNINGS. 


Cl  iSSIFIGATION  OP 

Number. 

Feb  Cent 

Webslt  Eabnings. 

Male 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Vnaer  $5.00    

540 
284 
556 
689 
592 
697 

m 

755 

457 

1195 

865 

405 

273 

157 

92 

34 

52 

32 

10 

15 

1.405 
689 
829 
846 
684 
731 
946 
787 
467 
210 

9.55 
5.03 
9.81 
12.18 
10.46 
12.32 
15.79 
13.34 
8.08 
3.44 

44.70 

20.93 

14.11 

8.11 

4.76 

1.76 

2.b9 

1.65 

.52 

.77 

18.50 

$5.00   but   under     $6.00   .. 

$6.00  but    uuder     $7.00    .. 

$7.00  but   uudtT     $8.00    .. 

$8.00  but   wmWr     $9.00    .. 

$9.00  but   untliT  $10.00   .. 
$10.00  but   under  $12.00    .. 
$12.00  but   under  $15.00    ..] 
$15.00  but   under   $20.00    .. 
$20.00  and  over  

9.07 

10.91 

11.14 

9.12 

9.63 

12.46 

10.26 

6.15 

2.76 

Total   

Percentages  ..   .. 

5,659 
74.52 

1.935 
25.48 

7.594 

100.^ 



100.00 

100.00 

'    100.00 

I 

Having  combined  the  14  tables  into  one  there  is  necessarily 
this  result  that  the  combination  table  will  show  the  condition  as 
a  whole. 

Among  the  first  things  to  Ix*  noted  in  the  above  table  is  the 
total  numlx^r  of  persons  incliuled  in  it.  The  total  number  of 
persons  was  7,5J)4.  Of  these,  5,G50,  or  74.52  i>er  cent.,  were 
males,  and  1,1)35,  or  25,48  per  cent,  were  females.  About  three- 
fourths  of  those  who  are  emph>yed  in  the  retail  stores  in  this 
stat^  are  thus  seen  to  be  male  persons. 

The  table  as  a  Avhole  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  earnings  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  variims  mei-cantile  eetablishment-s 
in  this  state.  It  also  affords  many  opj)ort unities  for  compari- 
sons not  only  as  betwcH?n  the  males  and  females,  but  as  between 
the  earnings  here  and  those  of  other  occupations  as  given  in  this 
report.  In  order  that  it  may  be  even  more  valuable  from  this 
point  of  view  the  table  has  \)ecn  r^educed  into  a  still  smaller 
form. 
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Classification  op 

Number. 

' 

"""" 

Pile  Cent 

Weekly  Eaeninos. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Male.  . 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Under  |5.00  per  week    ... 

$5.00  but   imder     |7.00   .. 

$7.00  but   uuder     $9.00   .. 

$9.00  but   under  $12.00   .. 
$12.00  and  over  

540 

840 
1.281 
1.691 
1,407 

'mJ59 

865 

678 

249 

86 

57 

~l7935~ 

1.406 
1.618 
1.530 
1.677 
1.464 

7,591 

1 

9.65 
14.18 
22.64 
28.11 
24.86 

100.00 

44.70 

35.04 

12.87 

4.45 

2.94 

18.50 
19.98 
20.06 
22.09 
19.07 

Total   

ino.oo 



lOO.fO 

Ilere  tho  table  whidi  includes  all  of  the  14  industries  has  been 
reduced  to  a  still  smaller  compass.  This  rcduction  was  brought 
about  by  combining  the  classifications  of  earnings,  so  that  these 
classes  as  they  now  stand  are  much  fewer  in  number  than  is  the 
case  before  the  reduction  was  made.  The  purpose  of  this  is,  as 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  to  bring  the  facts  into  a  form  where 
they  could  be  more  easily  studied  and  compared. 

Dropping  the  number  and  taking  up  the  percentages  wo  find 
first  that  9.55  per  cent,  of  the  males;  44.70  per  cent  of  tho  fe- 
males, and  18.50  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  both  received  less  than 
$5  per  week.  This  is  the  lowest  class  among  those  in  which 
the  earnings  were  divided ;  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  while  it 
included  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  tho  male  persons,  it  has  nearly 
45  per  cent,  of  the  females.  This  is  certainly  a  wide  discrej)- 
ancy  and  illustrates  pcn'haps  as  forcibly  as  any  figures  that  could 
be  named  the  great  difference  that  exists  between  the  earnings  of 
men  and  women  even  where  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  kind 
of  work. 

Another  step  down  the  table  and  the  second  class,  that  of  $5 
but  under  $7  is  re^aclied.  Here  were 
the  male  persons,  85.04  per  cent,  of  1 
cent,  of  the  total.  11io  difference  in  tl 
two  sexes  was  still  very  marked  but  i 
the  preceding  class. 

The  third  class  that  of  $7  but  unc 
cent,  of  the  male  persons,  12.87  per  cei 
per  cent,  of  the.  total.  Here  the  sit 
In  the  two  classes  which  preceded  the 
been  the  largest,  but  in  this  case  the  r 
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very  perceptibly  so,  though,  as  a  whole  the  two  were  closer  to- 
gether than  in  any  other  class. 

In  the  class  $9  but  under  $12  the  relation  was  males  28.11, 
females  4.45 ;  and  total  22.09  per  cent.  At  this  point  the  earn- 
ings may  be  said  to  have  been  fair.  The  proportion  of  female 
persons  in  this  class  was  extremely  smalL 

The  last  class,  $12  and  over,  had  still  fewer  females,  in  fact 
they  amounted  only  to  a  little  less  than  three  per  cent.  Even 
the  male  persons  show  a  deci-caso  from  the  preceding  class  and 
the  proportion  is  only  at  24.8G  per  cent.,  while  the  total  of  both 
was  19.07  per  cent. 

It  is  further  apparent  that  earnings  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per 
day  and  over  was  received  by  2,998,  or  52.97  per  cent,  of  the 
male  persons;  by  143  or  7.39  per  cent,  of  the  female  persons; 
and  3,141,  or  41.16  per  cent  of  the  total  of  both  sexes. 

These  facts  show^  not  only  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  earnings  of  male  and  female  persons  even  in  mercan- 
tile establishments,  but  they  indicate  approximately  at  least  the 
amount  of  this  difference.  Regarding  the  causes  why  the  stan- 
dard of  earnings  is  so  much  higher  for  the  men  nothing  is  re- 
vealed, nor  is  this  within  the  scope  of  this  investigation. 

In  the  following  three  tables  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  so 
present  the  per  e^nt.  of  the  male,  female,  and  total  persons,  re- 
sp(H*tively,  by  industries,  that  at  least  a  rough  comparison  of  the 
facts  for  each  industry  miglit  l)e  made  possible. 

SHOWING.     BY      INDUSTRIES,    THE    PER    CENT.    OP     MALE     PERSONS 
RECEIVING    CLASSIFIED    WEEKLY    EARNINGS. 


Classification. 


Boots  and  Rhoes  

Butchers  

CMothlng   

Drugs   

Dry   goods    

F'arm   Imploments    ... 

Flour,    feed,   etc 

Furniture  

General  merchandise 

Groceries    

liardware 

Jewelry   

I^umber,   retail   

Miscellaneous   

All   industries    


Under 
lo.nu. 


$5.00  bat 
under 

$7.00. 


8.18 
12.49 
10.02 
10.58 
11.92 
10.78 
17.07 
11.62 
19.28 
17.18 

8.29 
12.80 
19.28 

8.05 
14.18 


$7  00  but 
under 
$9.00. 


15.46 
29.16 
9.40 
12.78 
11.57 
14.28 
31.30 
12.80 
24.58 
20.28 
20.TI 
20.50 
38.15 
13.14 
22.64 


$9.00  but 
under 
$12.00. 


32.73 
38.90 
29.78 
15.40 
16.05 
42.81 
20.73 
29.07 
25.36 
37.44 
34.74 
15.46 
27.43 
36.45 
28.11 


$12.00 
and 
over. 


30.91 
15.28 
43.56 
32.61. 
32.47 
28.56 
13.42 
40.70 
20.10 
15.41 
30.79 
35.86 
13.86 
33.66 
24.86 
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SnOWJNO,    BY    INM'STUIES.    THE    PKR    CENT.    OF    FEMALE    PERSONS 
RECEIVING    CLASSIFIED    WEEKLY    EARNINGS. 


Classification. 


Under 
ij.UU. 


$5.0(J  but 
under 
$7.00. 


$7.00  but 
under 
$9.00. 


$9.00  but 
under 
$12.00. 


$12.00 
and 
over. 


Boots  and  shoos  

Butchers  

Clothing   

DniKH   

Dry  Koods   

harm  hnidonients 

Flour,    feed,    etc 

Furniture   

({eneral  nierelmiidlse 

(Jrooerles    

Hardware   

Jewelry    

Lumber,   retail   

Miscellaneous  


Total 


23.53 
.50 
27.55 
41.15 
46.00 

3mi.oo 

88.00 

:«.co 

44.93 
30.20 
13.05 
60.00 
100.00 
37.38 


52.93 
.17 
43.47 
29.41 
ii4.12 


11.77 
.17 
14.49 
1<.66 
11.12 


1 


8.00 
67.00 
35.36 
54.54 
39.11 
2o.00 


4.00 


14.10 
15.16 
30.42 
25.00 


37.39 


12.15 


44.70 


35.04 


12.87 


11.77 


11.60 


4.75 


3. 28 


17.42 
**9;34* 


4.45 


.16 
2.® 
11.78 
4.01 


2.33 


3.74 


12.94 


.xiOWING,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  THE  PER  CENT.  OF  THE  TOTAL  PERSONS 
RECEIVINi}    CLASSIFIED    WEEKLY    EARNINGS. 


Classification. 


Under 

$yoo. 


$^00  but 
under 

$7.00. 


$7.03  but 
under 
$100. 


$9.00  but 
under 
$12.00. 


$12.00 
and 
o?er. 


Boots   and   shoes    

Butchers    

(Nothing   

Drugs   

Dry   good.s    

Farm    implements    .. 
Flour,    feed,    etc.    ... 

Furniture    

General   merchandise 

(Jroceries   

Hardware    

.Tewelry    

Lumber,   retail   

Miscellaneous   

Total    


14.17 

7.67 
10.82 
29.60 
40.85 

5.81 
29.39 

6.77 
22.  S9 
12.31 

5.82 
33.50 

1.79 
12.99 


18.50 


14.95 
28.21 
•10.31 
12,71 
11.24 
13.94 
26.72 
12.35 
20.85 
19.59 
21.21 
21,68 
37.92 
13.03 


19.98 


20.06 


29.92 
35.90 
26.64 
14.35 
7.95 
41.80 
17.22 
28.08 
17.52 
32.70 
33.97 
11.76 
37.82 
32.33 


22.09 


26.S7 
15.38 
36.38 
81.51 
12.06 
27.87 
11.14 
39.33 
13.73 
13.46 
29.29 
27.47 
13.79 
29.20 


19.07 


While  tlie  alx)ve  tables  are  intended  as  a  comparison  of  the 
earnings  in  the  various  industries  it  is  not  claimed  for  them  that 
they  Avill  show  the  exact  difference  in  the  earnings  that  is  plainly 
detected  as  between  these  industries.  Some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  earnings  as  a  whole  cannot  be  measured  down  to  the  last 
fraction  have  already  been  mentioned.  One  thing,  however,  the 
tables  do  show  and  that  is  the  per  cent,  of  persons  in  each  class. 
This,  at  the  first  glance,  may  not  be  regarded  as  of  great  im- 
portance. Upon  a  closer  study,  however,  it  will  appear  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.     It  will  be  discovered  that  a  comparison  and  study 
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of  the  classes  will  gradually  lead  to  development  of  the  situation 
as  a  whole,  and  thus  in  the  end  disclose  what  is  after  all  the  real 
standard  of  earnings  in  each  case. 

What  has  thus  hoon  said  might  l>e  easily  illustrated  in  various 
ways.  Take  dry  goods  and  fann  implements  for  example  and  a 
notable  difference  in  the  earnings  in  two  cases  will  at  once  be  dis- 
covered. In  the  lowest  class  in  the  table  for  the  total,  that  of 
$5  and  imder,  are  40.85  jx^r  cent,  of  those  who  were  employed  in 
the  dry  goods  line  and  only  5. SI  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  em- 
])loyed  in  the  fann  implement  line.  These  figures  of  them- 
selves without  any  further  inquiry  would  almost  bo  sufficient  for 
the  fonning  of  a  judgment.  But  going  to  the  next  lowest  class 
and  it  is  found  that  the  facts  there  simply  confirm  what  has  al- 
ready been  pointe<l  out  in  the  lowest  class.  In  class  $7  but  un-' 
der  $9,  made  up  mostly  of  those  whose  rate  of  w^agcs  was  $1.25, 
the  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  fann  implement  business  was  13.04 
as  against  11.24  in  tJie  dry  goods  line.  In  the  class  $9  but  under 
$12,  farm  implements  show  almost  six  times  as  large  a  propor- 
tion as  dry  goods  and  in  the  last  or  highest  class  more  than  twice 
the  proportion.  But  in  other  words  these  comparisons  show  that 
in  dry  goods  the  proportion  of  those  employed  largelj^  predomi- 
nate in  the  two  classes  for  the  lowest  earnings,  while  for  fann 
ihiplements  the  proix>rtion  is  much  greater  in  the  three  higher 
classes  of  earnings.  From  this  fact  alone  it  is  plain  that  the 
earnings  were  much  higher  in  the  fann  implement  line  than  in 
dry  goods.  It  is  of  course  a  fact  that  in  industries  where  the 
earnings  were  more  nearly  the  same  than  was  the  case  in  the  t\vo 
which  have  just  been  used  as  illustrations  such  comparisons  as 
those  given  are  somewhat  less  of  a  success,  but  even  in  such  cases 
the  difference  can  usually  he  detected. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  has  thus  l)een  shown  the  ^"classified 
^veeklv  earnings''  in  14  retail  mercantile  linc^.  The  facts  in- 
cluded in  this  were  presente<l  both  in  t^d)ular  and  textual  form, 
and  in  this  manner  the  condition  in  quest i(m  is  quite  fully 
descril)ed.  What  has  thus  hiH^n  shown  may  1)0  regarded  as  the 
first  ]>art  of  this  investigation.  • 

The  second  part  is  next  in  order.  This  ])art  relates  to  thi^ 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  to  the  range  of  em- 
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ployment  and  imemploymeiit.  The  rau^e  of  employment  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  earnings  and  vitally  affects  the  well 
l)eing  of  the  wage-earners.  No  statement  of  earnings  or  de- 
scrintion  of  the  conditions  of  lal)or  can  possibly  be  complete 
withont  some  facts  bearing  upon  the  lime  it  is  possible  to  find 
something  to  do,  or  to  keep  employed. 


BOOTS   AND   SHOES. 


PersouB     Employed,     by 


Months,     and     the     Unugc 
Unemployment    In    1900. 


of     Employment     and 


Months. 

Male. 

Ranffe  of 

omploymeut. 

For  cent. 

RaDKe  of  un- 

ompIoymoDt. 

1*0 r  cent. 

January   

February    

March   

116 
114 
114 
114 
114 
114 
116 
116 
117 
117 
.  120 
120 

96.67 
95.00 
96.00 
96.00 
95.00 
K.OO 
96.67 
96.67 
97.50 
97.50 
100.00 

aoo.oo 

3.33 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

June  

5.00 

July   •• 

August    

September   

October    

November  

December  

3.33 
3.33 
2.50 
2.50 
.00 
.00 

Average 

116 

96.97 

3.33 

BU'ICHERS. 

Persons     Employed,     by      Months,      and     the     Ranye     of     Employment     and 
Unemployment    in    1900. 


January   .., 
February    . 

March 

April    

May    

June   

July    

Axignst    

September 
October    . . . 
November   , 
Deceml)er 


Months. 


Male. ' 


I      Range  of 
!  employment. 
Per  cent. 


Ran«e  of  nn- 

employment. 

Per  ceuU 


Average 
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CLOTHING. 

Persons     Employed,     by     Months,     and     the     Range     of     Kmployment     and 

Unemployment    in    1900. 


Months. 


January   

February    

March    

April    

May    

June   

July    

Aujrust   . 

September    

October    

November    

December 

Average 


Male. 


315 
311 
315 
321 
323 
320 
313 
316 
3X0 
401 
3JW 
389 


341 


RaD|?e  of 

employment. 

Per  cent. 


78.55 
77.56 
78.55 
80.05 
80.55 
79.80 
78.05 
78.80 
94.76 
100.00 
96.76 
97.01 


85.04 


Han^e  of  un- 
employment. 
Per  cent. 


ai.45 

22.44 

21.45 

19.96 

19.45 

20.20 

21.95 

21.20 

5.24 

.00 

3.24 

2.99 


14.96 


Persons     Employed,     by 


DUY   OOODS. 
Months,     and     the     Range     of     Employment     and 
TTnemployment    in    1900. 


Months. 


January    

February    

March   

April    

May    ...    .  ■. , 

June    .. 

July  r. 

August    

Sentember   

Octol>er    

November    

December    — 

Average 


729 
729 
742 
7S0 
790 
787 
135 
724 
790 
843 
868 
911 

786 


Ranfre  of 

employment. 

Per  cent. 


80.02 
80.02 
81.45 
85.62 
86.72 
86.39 
80.68 
79.47 
86.72 
92.54 
9.^.40 
100.00 

86.28 


Ranse  of  un- 
employment. 
Per  cent. 


19.98 

19.98 

18.55 

14.38 

13.28 

13.61 

19.32 

20.53 

13.28 

7.46 

4.60 

.00 


13.72 


Persons     Employed,     by 


DRUGS. 
Months,     and     the     Range     of     Employment     and 
Unemployment    In    1900. 


Month.s. 


January    

February    

March    ' 

April   

May    

June   I 

July    

August    

September   : 

October  f 

November    ! 

December   • —  I 

Av*»rnge    I 


Rnnire  of 

Ranire  of  un- 

Male. 

emnloyment. 

employment. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

224 

95.32 

4.68 

224 

95.32 

4.68 

224 

95.32 

4. 68 

226           1 

96.17 

3.83 

231 

98.30 

1.70 

234 

99.57 

.43 

235 

100.00 

.00 

2.'?5 

100.00 

.00 

2?4 

99.,S7 

.43 

227           1 

96.60 

3.40 

228           1 

97.02 

2.98 

2;{5         I 

100. f)0 

.00 

2.'iO 


97.87 


2.13 
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IVrsoiis      Kini>loyotl,     by 


FAUM   IMPLKMKXTS. 

Months,      niul     the      limine 
riKMiipIoyincnt    In    1900. 


of     Employ  iiicnt     and 


Months. 


Ma'o 


Jnnunry    

F«M>rnary    

March    

April    

May    

June   

July    

August    

Septoin!»er   

October    

Xovenilrer    ...    . 
December    

A vera BO 


49 
46 
6:{ 
64 
64 
75 
73 
60 
67 
63 
60 
47 

61 


RnnKO  of 

em  ploy  me Dt. 

Percent. 


65.33 
61.33 
84.00 
85.33 
85.33 
100.00 
97.33 
80.00 
S5.33 
84.00 
80.00 
62.67 


81.33 


Ranffe  of  un- 

employnit  nt. 

I  tr  cent. 


34.67 
38.67 
16.00 
14.67 
14.fc7 

*'2!67" 
20.00 
10.67 
16.00 
3i>.fi(i 
37.33 

18.67 


Persons     Employed, 


July 

August   

September 
October   ... 
November    . 
December   . 


FLOUH,    FEED    AND    (JRAIN. 
by      Months,      and      the      Range      of 
T^nemployment    In    1900. 


Employment      and 


Months. 

Male. 

Ranire  of 

employment. 

Per  cent. 

Ranire  of  nn- 

employroent. 

Per  cent. 

January    

February    ..' 

Ma  rch 

U9 
154 
157 
167 
163 

aw 

78.33 
75.86 
77.34 
82.27 
80.30 
100.00    . 

21.67 
24.14 
22.66 

April   

17.73 

Mav   

19.70 

June 

Average 


160 

17!? 

19'> 
1S8 
779 
168 

172 


78.82 
85.22 
96.06 
92.61 
88.18 
82.76 


84.73 


21.18 
lt.78 
3.94 
7.39 
11.82 
17.24 


15.27 


Persons      Employed,      by 


FIRNITURE. 
Months,      and     the 


Range     of     Employment     and 
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GENERAL   MERCHANDISE. 

rersons     Employed,      by     Mouths,     and     the     Range     of     Employment     and 

Unemployment,   in  1900. 


Months. 


Male. 


BanflTB  of 

employment. 

Per  cent. 


Ranffe  of  un« 

employ  meat. 

Per  cent. 


January   

February     . . . 

March   

April    

May  

June   

July  

AUgURt     

September   . . 

October  

November   . . . 
December   ... 

Averape 


1.945 
1.937 
1,956 
1.986 
2,030 
2,065 
2,061 
2.042 
2,067 
2.176 
2.202 
2,309 


2.064 


84.24 
83.89 
84.71 
86.01 
87.92 
89.00 
89.26 
88.44 
89.52 
94.24 
95.37 
100.00 


89.39 


15.76 
16.11 
15.29 
13.99 
12.08 
11.00 
10.74 
11.56 
10.48 
5.76 
4.63 


10.61 


GROCERIES. 

Persons     Employed,      by      Months,      and     the     Range     of     Employment     and 

Unemployment,   in  1900. 


Mouths. 

Maid. 

Range  of 

employm*'nt. 

Per  cent. 

Bancre  of  un- 

emplojmeut. 

Per  c«nt. 

January    

February   

March   

April   

237 
236 
234 
236 
2Sd 
241 
244 
246 
246 
243 
246 
245 

96.34 
95.9.'^ 
95.12 
95.S3 
97.15 
97.97 
99.20 
100.00 
100.00 
98-.  78 
100.00 
99.59 

3.66 
4.07 
4.88 
4.07 

May  

June  

July  

August    

September   

October  

2.85 

2.03 

.80 

1.22 

Novem!>er   

December  

.41 

Average   

241 

97.97 

2.03 

Persons     Employed,      by 


HARDWARE. 
Months,     and     the     Range     of      Employment     and 
Unemployment,   In  1900. 


Months. 


Range  of 

employ' men  t. 

Per  cent. 


Ran^e  of  un- 
employment. 
Per  cent. 


January   ... 
February    . 

March  

April   

May  

June  

July  

August    . . . . 
September 
October  ... 
November   . 
December   . 


Average 


.;  424 


411 

93.41        1 

6.59 

415 

94.32        1 

5. 68 

413 

93.86 

6.14 

418 

93.00        1 

5.00 

425 

96.59        1 

3.41 

423 

96.14        j 

3.86 

435 

9'^. 86        1 

1.14 

435 

9^. SB        1 

1.14 

4.?0 

97.73        ) 

2.27 

44«) 

lOfi.OO        1 . 
97.7*?        1 

430 

2.?7 

•»14 

94.09        1 

5.91 

96.36 


3.64 


56 
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JEWELERS. 

Persons      Employed,      by     Mouths,     and     the     Range     of      Employment     and 

Unomnlovment.    in   1900. 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Persons  Employed,  by  Mouths,  the  first  six  months  in  1901,  and  the  Range  of 
Employment  and  Unemployment. 


Months. 


Male. 


Range  of 

employment. 

Per  cent. 


Rani?e  of  un- 
employment. 
Per  cent. 


January   

February  .... 

March  

April    

May  

June  

Average 


119 
120 
120 
123 
124 
126 


122 


94.44 
95.24 
95.24 
97.62 
98.41 
100.00 


96.83 


5.56 
4.76 
4.76 
2.38 
1.59 


3.17 


BUTCHERS. 

Persons  Employed,  by  Months,  the  first  six  mouths  In  1901,  and  the  liange  of 
Employment  and  Unemployment. 


Months. 


Male. 


Range  of 

'employment . 

Per  cent. 


Range  of  un- 
employment. 
Per  cent. 


January   

February   .... 

March   

April   

Miiy  

June  

Average 


74 
74 
74 
75 
71 
71 


73 


98.67 
98.67 
98.67 
100.00 
M.67 
94.67 


1 


97.33 


1.33 
1.33 
1.33 


5.2:i 
5.33 


2.67 


Persons  Employed,  by 

CLOTHING. 

Months,  the  first  six  momths  in  1901,  and 
Employment  and  Unemployment. 

the  Range  of 

Months. 

Male. 

Range  of 

employment. 

Per  cent 

Range  of  un- 
employment. 
Per  cent. 

January   

387 
377 
386 
393 
398 
400 

96.75 
94.25 
96.50 
98.25 
99.50 
100.00 

3.25 

Fphmarv              * 

5.75 

March   

3.50 

April   

1.75 

May    

.50 

Average  

390 

97.50 

2.50 
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DRY  GOODS. 

Persons  Eiiiploytnl,  by  Months,  the  first  six  nionths  In  1901,  and  the  Range  of 
Employmont  nnd  Unemployment. 


Months. 


Ran^  of 

employmeut. 

Per  cent. 


Rani?e  of  un- 

Hmployment. 

Per  cent. 


Jnnuftry    . 
re!>niary 
March    ... 

April   

May  

June   


Average 


11.60 

11.25 

10.99 

.70 


DRUGS. 

Persons  Employed,  liy   Months,   the  tlrst  six   months  In,  1901.  and  the  Range  of 
Employment  and  Unemployment. 


Months. 


Male. 


.Tan nary    

Eehruary   

March    

April   

May   

June    

Average 


L 


2t?S 
22S 

245 
233 


Ranire  of 

employment. 

Per  cent. 


9."?.  06 
93.06 
93.08 
95.51 
96.73 
100.00 


95.10 


Ranire  of  un- 
employment. 
Per  cent. 


). 


6.94 
6.94 
6.94 
4.49 
3.27 


4.90 


FARM  IMP 

Persons  Employed,   by   IVIonths.   the  first 
Employment  and 


Months. 


January    

February   

Mareh    

April    

May   

June   

Average 
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FLOUR,  FEED,  GRAIN. 

IVrsoiis  Kmployod,  by   Moiithn,   the  first  six  mouths  In  1901.  and  the  Range  of 
Kinplo^ment  and  Unemployment. 


Months. 


Range  of 

employment. 

Per  cent. 


Raniare  of  un- 
employment. 
Per  cent. 


January   

February   

March    

April  

May  

June   

Average 


136 
137 
138 
144 
1;>9 
201 

153 


67.66 
68.16 
6S.66 
71.64 
79.10 
lfK>.00 


76.12 


32.34 
31.84 
31.34 
28.36 

2().90 


23.88 


FURNITURE. 

Persons  Employed,  by  Months,   the  first  six  moivths  In  1901,  and  the  Range  of 
Employment  and  Unemployment. 


Months. 


January   

February   

Mrtreh    

April   

May    

June  

Average 


Male. 


315 
MJ 
311 
325 
324 
326 

bl8 


Rau^e  of 

employment. 

Per  cent. 


96.63 
94.79 
95.40 
90.69 
99.;^9 
100.00 

97.55 


Rancre  of  nn- 

em  ploy  men  t. 

Per  cent. 


3.37 

5.21 

4.60 

.31 

.61 


2.45 


GENERAL    MER(MIAM)1SE. 

Persons  Employed,  by   Months,   Ihr  first    six   mouths  hi   1901.   and   /he   R4inge  of 
EmployuHMit  and  UniMnjiloyment. 


Months 


January   

February   

Ma  reh    

April    i 

May    

June   

Average   


Ran^e  of 

Ranee  of  an- 

Male. 

employment. 

emp  oymenl. 

l*er  cent. 

Per  c^>nt. 

2.-:  63 

93.39 

6.61 

2.131 

92.01 

7.99 

2,060 

88.95 

11.06 

2.222 

95. 9t 

4.06 

2.2:10 

96.29 

3.71 

2.316 

1«MKU> 

94.13 
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GROCERIES. 

IVrsons  Kmploj'Ofl,  by  Months,  the  first  six  months  In  19W,  and 
Employment  and  Unemployment. 

the  Range  of 

Months. 

Male. 

Range  of 

employment. 

Per  cent. 

Ranffe  of  on- 

employroeut. 

Per  centv 

January   

Fobrtia ry   < 

242 
241 
242 
244 
245 
247 

97.98 
97.57 
97.98 
98.79 
99.19 
100.00 

2.02 
2.43 

March    : 

April    

May   

2.02 

1.21 

.81 

J  ime 

Averages 

244 

98.79 

1.21 

L 

HARDWARE. 

l^ersons  Employed,  by  Months,  the  first  six  months  In  1901^  and  the  Range  of 
Employment  and  Unemployment. 


Months. 


January    

February  — 

March    

April  

\i^y  

June   

Average 


Male. 


426 
431 
428 
443 
450 
450 


438 


Range  of 

employment. 

Per  cent. 


94.67 
95.78 
95.11 
98.44 
100.00 
100.00 


97.33 


Range  of  nn- 

employment. 

Per  cent. 


5.33 
4.22 
4.89 
1.56 


2.67 


JEWELERS. 

Persons  Employed,  by  Months,  the  first  six  months  In  1901.  and  the  Range  of 
EmpIo.vment  and  Unemployment. 


Months. 


Male. 


Range  of 
employment. 


Range  of  un- 
eniployroent. 

Par  /VAnfr 
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LUMBER. 

Persons  Employed,  by  Mouths,  the  first  six  months  in  1901,  and  the  Rauge  of 
Employment  and  Unemployment. 


Months. 

Hale. 

Range  of 

employment. 

Per  cent. 

Range  of  nn- 

employment. 

Per  cent. 

January    

Februa  ry  

•  735 
965 
806 
501 
541 
485 

76.17 
100.00 
83.52 
51.92 
56.06 
50.26 

23.83 

March   

April   

16.48 
48.06 

May   

43'.94 

June   

49.74 

Average  

672 

69.64 

30.36 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Persons  Employed,  by  Months,  the  first  six  mon*ths  in  1901.  and 
Employment  and  Unemployment. 

the  Range  of 

Months. 

Male. 

Range  of 

employment. 

Per  cent. 

Ran^eof  un- 
employment. 
Per  cent. 

January   

February  

March    ^ 

April   

M^y  

579 
572 
576 

592 
583 
596 

97.15 
95.97 
96.64 
99.33 
97.82 
100.00 

2.85 
4.03 
3.36 
.67 
2.18 

June 



Average   

583 

97.82 

2.18 

In  ilie  preceding  two  series  of  tables  has  thus  been  shown  the 
nunil)er  of  persons  employed  by  months,  and  the  range  of  em- 
ployment in  14  mercantile  industries  in  this  state  for  the  year 
1000  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901.  There  are  thus  two 
tables  for  each  industry,  one  being  devoted  to  facts  for  the 
former  year,  and  one  to  those  of  the  latter. 

These  tables  are  important.  They  show  for  each  industry  not 
only  the  number  employed  in  each,  but  the  extent  of  the  varia- 
ticms  in  this  rcspect  from  montli  to  month.  They  are  also  mad.^ 
up  in  such  a  way  tliat  tli(\y  may  \ye  readily  studied  and  com- 
pared. 
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Tho  following  table  includes  all  the  industries  for  11)00  and 
lieneo  constitutes  a  sort  of  a  summary  of  tlio  facts  for  this  year. 


ALL  INDUSTRIES. 

Total     Persons     Emplo.vc(l     by     Months,     and     Range     of     Employment     and 
ITnemployment,   In  19o6. 


Months. 


Total  • 

number 

employed. 


Ran  (re  of 

employment. 

Per  cent. 


RaoKe  of  nn- 

eniploymeut. 

Per  cent. 


January    ... 
hV!)ruary   .. 

March    

April   

May  

June  

July  

August    . . . . 
September 

October  

November 
December   , 


Average 


5.903 
5.931 
5,927 
5,7a3 
5.915 
5.962 
5,900 
5,907 
6,088 
6.492 
6,584 
6,691 


6.090 


8S.22 
88.73 
88.59 
85.98 
88.40 
89.10 
88.17 
88.27 
90.98 
97.02 
98.40 
100.00 


90.98 


11.78 
11.27 
11.41 
14.02 

11. eo 

10.90 
11.83 
11.73 
9.02 
2. 98 
1.60 


9.02 


Including  all  of  tho  14  retiiil  lines  it  is  seen  from  this  table 
that  the  iiuml>er  employed  each  month  in  1000  ranged  from 
5,758  jx^rsons  in  April  to  (5, GDI  in  December,  while  the  average 
was  0,090  persons.  The  difference  between  the  greatest  and 
smallest  number  was  938. 

As  tho  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  was  6,691,  it  is 
proper  txi  regard  this  fi^rure  as  representing  full  emplojTuent,  or 
as  the  figure  uprm  which  the  range  of  unemployment  should  lie 
l)n.se<l ;  for  it  is  plain  that  in  ])ecemlx>r  all  weiT?  employed  who 
could  possibly  obtain  employment  in  the  establishments  included 
Tliat  December  sliould  show  th(»  greatest  numl)er  is  only  what 
was  to  1)0  ex])ected  in  ihv^  retail  line.  This  is  the  montli  when 
the  holiday  trade  comes  in,  and  when  most  of  the  stores  sell  more 
goods  than  at  any  otlier  time  during  the  y^^*"  «"'^  ^^^'*  nr»viofrxr 
the  sak^^  the  greater  is  also  the  amount  of  1 

The  remaining  eleven  months  show  a  sn 
in  seine  cases  the  difference  is  not  great, 
in  Xovember,  for  instance^  amounted  to 
of  the  greatest  nuinl)er,  leaving  only  1.60 
In  ()c*tol)er  also  conditions  must  have  l)eer 
lime  h^s  than   *3  })er  cent,  were  on  the 
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September  the  range  of  unemployment  stood  at  9  per  cent,  and 
for  August  and  July  at  11.73  and  11.83  per  cent,  respectively. 
June  shows  a  slightly  narrower  range,  the  midsummer  trade  re- 
quiring more  help,  but  in  May  the  range  is  about  what  it  was  in 
Septeuiber,  while  in  April  it  is  tjie  wideet  of  any  month  during 
tlio  year,  amounting  to  over  14  per  cent.  According  to  these 
figures  the  retail  establishments  needed  less  help  in.  April  than 
in  any  other  month.  During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
the  range  was  between  11  and  12  per  cent.,  or  approximately  the 
same  as  in  July  and  August. 

The  average  stood  at  6,090  persons,  or  within  90.98  per  cent. 
of  the  highest  numlier.  The  average*  range  of  unemployment 
was  thus  about  9  per  cent. 

The  next  table  in  order  is  a  summary  for  the  first  six  months 
of  *1901.  For  this  period  is  includes  the  same  establishments  as 
the  table  for  1900: 


ALL  INDUSTRIES. 


Total  PersoDft  Employed,  by  Months,  llio  first  Six  Months  of  1901,  and  the  Range 
of  Employment  and  rnemploymont  Dnrlug  this  Period. 

Months.: 

Total 

number 

employed. 

Ranffe  of 

employment. 

Percent. 

Ranffe  of  an- 

em  ploy  men  t. 

Per  cent. 

Jannary   

Febniary   

March    

April   

Mjiy    

June   

Average  ^.. 

6.259 
6,437 

97.37 
100.00 
97.fiS 
98.15 
98.55 
99.89 

2.63 

6,240 
6,309 
b.335 
6,430 

2.92 

1.85 

1.45 

.11 

6.327 

98.55 

1.45 

Here  are  the  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901.  During 
this  period  the  greatest  nunil)er,  or  0,4»37  persons,  were  eni])l(>yed 
in  February,  and  the  smallest  number,  or  G,240  persons  were 
found  for  March. 

Ac?ording  to  these  figures  February  had  full  employment,  and 
March  the  widest  range  of  unemployment.  The  range,  how- 
ever, is  narrow.  In  fact  it  falls  Ixdow  3  per  eent.  at  its  widc*st 
point 

The  average  numlx^r  employed  was  0,327  persons,  or  98.55 
})er  cent,  of  the  greatest  number.     This  leaves  the  average  range 
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of  iinemployiiient  at  less  than  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  The 
fluctuations  during  tliis  jx^riod  are  thus  a  trifle  smaller  than  foi* 
the  same  period  in  1900,  and  the  average  number  employed, 
liowever,  is  greater. 

Establishments  employing  6,088  persons  reported  as  to  how 
often  they  paid  their  help  for  the  services  rendered  and  whether 
these  pay  men  L«  were  made  in  cash  or  by  checks.  These  facts 
were  compile<l  and  presented  in  the  follo^Wng  tables: 


NUMBER  OF   PEKSONS   WHO   nECEIVEO   THEIR   SALARIES   OR   WAGES 
UPON  DEMAND.  OR  WEEKLY  AND  MONTHLY. 


Inddstbibs. 


NUMBEB  OF  PbBSONS,  HoW   PaID. 


Demand.       Weekly.      Monthly.        Total. 


Boots  and  shoes  

Butcher  

Clothing   

Drugs   

Dry  goods   

Farm    Implements   — 
Flour,  feed  and  grain 

Furniture    

(ieneral   store   

(Groceries   

Hardware   

Jewelers  

Lumher  

Miscellaneous  


Total 


15 
26 
21 
15 
16 
29 

7 
497 

8 
34 

5 
42 
29 


7£j4 


106 
16 
298 
132 
754 
23 
126 

jni 

853 
173 
321 
31 
16 
430 


3,590 


10 
40 
24 
77 
17 
22 
9 
13 
.714 


7 
581 
102 


1.744 


116 

71 

348 

230 

786 

61 

164 

331 

2.064 

241 

423 

43 

639 

571 


6.088 


PER  CENT.  OF  PERSONS  WHO  RECEIVED  THEIR  SALARIES  OR  WAGES 
UPON  DEMAND,   OR  WEEKLY  AND  MONTHLY. 


Pbr  Cent,  of  Pubsons,  How  Paid. 
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The  two  preceding  tables  relate  to  how  often  the  employes  re- 
ceived their  earnings.  Some  were  paid  whenever  they  happened 
to  ask  for  it.  Otliers  again  were  paid  regularly  every  week, 
while  there  were  again  others  who  were  paid  monthly.  The  first 
table  in  order  show  the  number  in  each  case,  and  the  second  the 
I)er  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  notice  the  totals  first.  As  said  above, 
r),()S8  }>ers<>ns  are  included  in  these  tables.  Of  these  persons, 
754,  or  12.J]8  j)cr  cent.,  were  paid  their  wages  off  and  on  as  they 
ha]>pened  to  ask  for  it.  In  a  general  way  this  can  perhaps  be 
said  to  amount  to  very  much  the  same  as  weekly  payments.  The 
numl)er  paid  weekly,  regularly  was  3,590.  This  is  about  58.97 
[)er  cent*  of  the  total.  If  the  former  number  of  12.38  per  cent, 
who  were  on  demand  is  regarded  as  being  in  this  group,  those 
paid  weekly  would  numl)or  4,344  persons,  or  71.35  per  cent  of 
the  tol4il.  Those  in  the  monthly  group  were  1,744  in  number, 
or  28. G5  per  cent,  of  the  total.  If  this  grouping  is  correct 
weekly  payment  would  seem  to  be  the  rule  in  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  cases. 

Considering  the  three  groups  separately,  many  facts  might 
Ix)  adduced.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  farm  implements  over  20 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  were  paid  on  the  demand  while  this  was 
the  case  with  over  24  per  cent,  in  general  stores,  nearly  18  per 
cent,  in  flour  and  feed,  and  alK)ut  11.65  per  cent,  in  jewelry. 
For  the  remaining  industries  the  figures  in  the  demand  column 
are  small  except  for  butchers  where  they  foot  up  to  21.13  per 
cent. 

In  luml)er  the  number  paid  weekly  is  extremely  small, 
amounting  to  only  about  two  and  one-half  per  cent.  In  three 
other  cases  butchers,  farm  implements,  and  general  stores,  the 
pn)portion  is  below  50  per  cent.  For  the  remaining  industries 
it  varies  from  about  60  to  about  96  per  cent. 

Those  paid  monthly  fall  below  7  per  cent,  in  clothing,  dry' 
go<Kls,  furniture  and  flour  and  fee<l.  In  eight  others  the  numlx^r 
included  varies  from  about  10  to  al)out  36  per  cent,  and  in  one 
it  stands  at  akuit  56  and  in  another  at  nearly  91  per  cent.  In 
this  colmnn  therefore  there  is  little  or  no  uniformity  as  between 
the  industries. 
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These  facts  show  quite  fully  the  general  practices  with  regard 
to  how  often,  the  employes  are  paid  off.  The  next  step  will  be 
to  show  how  they  are  paid,  that  is  how  many  are  paid  in  cash 
and  how  many  in  checks. 


NUMBER     AND     PER     CENT.     OF     PERSONS     WHO     RECEIVED     THEIR 
SALARIES  AND  WAGES  IN  CASH  AND  CHECKS,  RESPECTIVELY. 


Industbibs. 

NUMBBB  OF  PbRSONB 

AND  How  Paid. 

Peb  Cent,  of  Pebsoks, 
How  Paid. 

Cash. 

Check. 

Total. 

Cash. 

Check. 

Total. 

Boots  and  shoeer  

114 

2 

71 

32 

12 

38 

16 

13 

34 

115 

12 

70 

2 

103 

131 

U6 

71 
348 
230 
786 

01 
1« 
331 
2.064 
241 
423 

43 
639 
671 

95.80 

4.20 
100.00 
9.20 
5.22 
4.83 

26.23 
7.93 

10.27 
6.57 
4.98 

16.55 
4.65 

16.12 

22.94 

100.00 

Butcher   

100.00 

Clothing    

Drugs   

Dry   goods    

m 

218 
748 

4p 
151 
297 
1,949 
229 
353 

41 
536 
440 

5,437 

90.80 
94.78 
95.17 
73.77 
92.07 
89.73 
94.43 
95.02 
83.45 
95.35 
83.88 
77.06 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

Farm    implements   

Flour,  feed  and  grain  ... 

Furniture    

General    store    

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

Groceries    * 

Hardware    

Jewelers   

Luml>er   

i..iHcellaneou8    

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

Total   

651 

6,088 

89.32 

10.68 

100.00 

Here  we  have  a  fairly  good  illustration  of  how  many  were 
1)3 id  cash  and  checks  respectively. 

Of  the  0,088  persons  included,  5,437,  or  89.32  per  cent.,  were 
paid  in  cash,  and  051  persons,  or  10.08  per  cent,  were  paid  off 
in  cheeks.  I^ine  out  of  ten  persons  are  thus  receiving  their 
earnings  in  cash. 

Outside  of  butcher  where  all  were  paid  in  checks  the  propor- 
tion in  this  coluiuu  is  very  small.  In  two  industries  only  do 
they  f(K)t  up  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  and  in  two  others 
they  uiake  up  alK)ut  10  per  cent,  in  each  case,  while  in  the  re- 
maining 0  the  i>er  cent,  is  from  about  10  down.  Cash  payments 
of  salaries  and  wages  in  mercantile  establishments  can  thus  al- 
most 1)0  said  to  l>e  the  rule  in  this  state. 
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Em^LOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  IN  SIX  SKILLED 
INDCSTEIES. 

In  tho  following  pages  are  presented  tables  showing  "siini- 
niariea  of  the  number  of  persons  receiving  classified  weekly  earn- 
ings in  the  skilled  trades  included,"  "persons  employed  by 
montlis,"  the  "number  and  per  cent,  of  hours  of  labor  per  day," 
the  "number  and  per  cent  of  persons  who  received  their  wages 
weekly,  semi-monthly,  and  monthly,"  whether  paid  "in  cash, 
checks,  or  cash  and  checks,"  and  the  total  yearly  earnings  of 
each  industry  together  with  the  average  number  of  men  finding 
work  and  their  average  yearly  earnings. 

The  tables  include  about  twenty-five  trades  placed  under  six 
headings,  viz:  Carpenters,  general  contractors,  masons  and 
plasterers,  painting  and  paper-hanging,  plumbing,  and  miscel- 
hmcous.  The  latt(?r  includes  about  twenty  occupations  such  as. 
finishers,  galvanizers,  asphalt  Avalk  makers,  sewer  builders, 
house  movers,  well  drillers,  street  pavers,  et-c. 

Tho  data  contiiined  in  the  tables  were  obtained  direct  from  the 
employers  themselves  and  apj)ly  only  to  employes  working  for 
wages,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled.  What  is  meant  by  "un- 
skilled" labor  in  this  connection  are  those  learning  the  trade 
either  of  carpenters,  paint/^rs,  paper  hangers,  plumbers,  masons 
and  p]ast>erers,  etc.,  or  their  helpers.  Including  this  class  with 
the  "skilled"  workmen,  however,  tends  materially  to  lower  the 
average  yearly  wage  rate. 

Tho  principal  facts  colIect<xl  in  tho  investigation  of  these 
trades  are  set  forth  in  six  main  tables.  The  first  classifies  th(^ 
lal)orers  into  ten  classes  according  to  their  weekly  earnings.  The 
first  class  embraces  all  persons  receiving  less  than  $5  per  week, 
the  second,  all  persons  who  receive  $5  but  less  than  $6,  etc.,  up 
to  the  class  receiving  $20  per  week  and  over.  The  first  subdi- 
vision of  tho  following  table  (I)  shows  the  number  of  men  be- 
longing to  each  class  in  each  industry,  classifie<l  according  to 
weekly  earnings,  together  with  tho  total  for  all  industries;  also 
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the  total  number  receiving  classified  wageff  in  each  industry  and 
the  per  cent,  each  of  these  numbers  is  of  tKe  whola 

The  table  shows  that  the  greatest  number  of  carpenters,  gen- 
eral contractors,  and  painters  and  paperhangers  received  $12 
but  under  $15,  while  the  greatest  number  of  masons  and  plaster- 
ers received  $20  and  over  and  those  belonging  to  the  miscel- 
laneous class  and  the  plumbers  received  $9  but  under  $10  per 
week.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  greatest  number  (2,494)  received 
$12  but  undefr  $15  per  week,  while  the  smallest  number  for  each 
and  all  industries  received  $5,  but  under  $6. 

The  total  number  of  persons  included  in  this  table  is  6,996. 
Of  this  number  1,549,  or  22.14  per  cent.,  were  carpenters; 
1,237,  or  17.68  per  cent.,  were  employed  as  general  contractors; 
1,199,  or  17.14  per  cent,  were  masons  and  plasterers;  1,240  or 
17.73  per  cent.,  were  employed  in  tlie  miscellaneous  occupa- 
tions; 706,  or  10.09  per  cent.,  were  painters  and  paperhangers; 
and  1,065  persons,  or  15.22  per  cent.,  were  plumbers.  Classi- 
fied in  order  of  numbers  beginning  with  the  largest  working  in 
each  occupation,  the  carpenters  come  first,  general  contractors 
next,  then  masons  and  plasterers,  'followed  by  miscellaneous, 
then  painters  and  paperhangers  with  plumbers  last. 

The  same  information  is  found  in  the  second  sub-division  of 
this  table  that  is  contained  in  the  first.  The  first  tells  the  story 
in  numbers,  the  second  in  per  cent.  60.88  per  cent,  of  the  car- 
pentoi-s,  38.56  per  cent,  of  the  general  contractors,  and  62.32 
per  cent,  of  the  painters  and  paper  hangers  received  $12.00 
but  under  $15.00.  35.65  per  cent,  of  the  total  also  belongs  to 
this  class;  while  26.85  per  cent,  of  the  plumbers  and  66.53  per 
cent,  of  the  persons  belonging  to  the  miscellaneous  occupations 
received  $9.00  but  under  $10.00.  This  leaves  only  one  oc- 
cupation the  greatest  per  cent,  of  whoso  workmen  receivetl 
$20.00  and  over.  Another  interesting  feature  the  table  exhib- 
its is  that  less  than  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  work- 
men in  these  six  skilled  industries  received  less  than  $8.00  per 
week  while  over  93  per  cent  received  $8.00  per  week  and  over. 

The  third  subdivision  show^  the  number  and  per  cent  of  all 
persons  who  received  $9.00  per  week  and  over,  $12.00  per  wedc 
and  over,  and  under  $12.00.     It  will  be  noticed  liiat  only  in 
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one  class,  that  of  the  miscellaneous,  do  over  25  per  cent  of  the 
workmen  receive  less  than  $12.00.     See  the  following  table. 

SUMML4RIBS   OF   TllK    NUMBER   OF    PEESONS    RECKIVING    CLASSIFIED 
WEEKLY   EARNINGS  IN   THE  SKILLED  TRADES  LNCLUDED. 


Classifloation  of  weekly 
earnioffs. 


Car- 
pen- 


Gener- 
al  con- 
trac- 
tors. 


MasoDs 
and 
plas- 
terers. 


Mis- 
cell  io- 
eoQS- 


Paint- 
ers, 
paper- 
lianer- 
era. 


Plamb 
era. 


Total. 


Under  $6.00  per  week  . 
$6.00  hut  under  $6.00 
$6.00  but  under  $7.00 
$7.00  but  under  $8.00 
$8.00  but  under  $9.00 
>^.00  but  under  $10.00 
$10.00  but  under  $1^.00 
$12.00  but  under  $15.00 
$15.00  and  under  $20.00 
$20.00   and    over    


1 

10 
16 
18 
189 
270 
943 
100 


Total 


Per  cent. 


1.549 
2e.l4 


7 
24 
17 
215 
221 
477 
170 
104 

1,237 

17.68 


5 

31 

2 
12 

3 

13 

32 

lu 

48 

207 

701 

146 

133 

277 

208 

253 

58 

285 

15 
l.&IO 

1,199 

17.14 

17.73 

19 

2 

•  18 

8 

15 

66 

83 

440 

60 

5 


706 
10.09 


63 

13 

45 

25 

24 

286 

225 

149 

213 

22 


1.066. 
15.22 


122 

18 

96 

118 

132 

1,664 

1,078 

2,494 

844 

431 


6.996 
100.00 


SUMMARIES    OF    THE    PER    CENT.    OF     PERSONS,    IN     THE     SKILLED 

TRADES    INCLUDED.    AVHO    RECEIVED    CLASSIFIED 

WEEKLY    EARNINGS 


Classification  of  wt^kly 
earnings. 


Car- 
pen- 
ters. 


Gener- 
al con- 
tract- 
ors. 


Masons 
and 
plas- 
terers. 


Mis- 
cellau 
eous. 


Paint- 
ers, 
f>aper 
land- 
ers. 


Plnmb 
ers. 


Per 

cent. 

of 

total. 


Under   $5.00    

$5.vA»  but   under     $6.00   .. 

$6.00  but  under     $7.00   .. 

$7.00  but    under    $8.00    .. 

$8.00  but  under     $9.00    .. 

♦».00  but  under  $10.00    .. 

$10.00  but   under  $12.00    .. 

$12.00  but  under  $*^.00   .. 

$15.00  but   under  $20.00   .. 

$20.00  and   over   


Totals 


.13 

.06 
.65 
1.03 
1.16 
12. 2f) 
17.43 
60.88 
6.46 


100.00 


.16 


.42 


.57 
1.94 
1.37 
17.39 
17.86 
38.66 
13.74 
8.41 


.25 

1.08 
.84 
17.26 
12.18 
23.10 
21.10 
23.77 


2.50 

.16 

.97 

2.58 

3.87 

56.53 

10.73 

16.77 

4.68 

1.21 


2.69 

.28 

2.65 

1.13 

2.13 

9.35 

11.76 

62.32 

7.08 

.71 


5.92 
1.22 
4.23 
2.35 
2.25 
26.85 
21.12 
13.99 
20.00 
2.07 


100.00     100.00     100.00     100.00     100.00     100.00 


1.74 
.26 
1.36 
1.69 
1.89 
23.78 
16.41 
85.65 
12.06 
6.16 
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COMPARISON    OP    CLASSIFIED    WEKKLY    EARNINGS    IN    TUE 
SKILLED  TRADES  INCLUDED. 

•  Number. 


ClassiflcatioQ  of  weekly 
earDiDgs. 


Car- 
pen- 
ters 


Gener- 
al con- 
tract- 
ors. 


Masons 
and 
plas- 
terers. 


Mis- 
oellan- 
eous. 


Paint- 
ers, 
paper- 
Dang- 
ers. 


Plumb- 
ers. 


Total. 


$9.00  and  over  . 
$12.00  and  over 
Under   112.00    .. 


1,502 

!  1,043 

506 


1,187 
751 


1.168 
815 
384 


1,115 
281 
959 


644 
495 
211 


895 
384 


6,511 
3.7G9 
3,227 


Per  cent. 


$9.00  and  over 
$12.00  and  over 
Under   $12.00   ... 


23.07 
27.67 
15.68 

1 

18.23 
19.93 
15.06 

17.94 
21.62 
11.90 

17.12 

7.46 

29.71 

9.89  I  13.75  I  100.00 

13.13  t  10.19  100.00 

6.54   21.11  1  100.00 


Table  II  is  an  exhibit  showing  how  many  persons  are  em- 
ployed each  month  during  the  year  for  all  industries.  In 
cvorj^  instance  except  "painting  and  paper  hanging"  the  small- 
est number  was  employed  in  February,  and  in  the  case  of 
"painting  and  paperhanging"  the  smallest  number  Avas  em- 
ployed ill  January.  The  greatest  number  of  carpenters  and 
general  contractors  found  work  in  August,  masons  and  plaster- 
ers, in  September,  miscellaneous,  in  ^luly,  painters  and  paper- 
hangers  in  May,  and  the  pluml)ers  and  the  greatest  number  for 
all  industries  found  work  in  June.  In  comparing  each  indus- 
try with  the  total,  that  of  the  plumbers  more  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  total  than  any  other.  This  denotes  that  this  industry 
is  less  effected  by  the  seasons  of  the  year  than  any  other. 
While  there  was  an  average  of  684  that  found  work  in  this  in- 
dustry during  the  whole  year,  there  was  only  a  variation  of 
27G  between  the  number  finding  work  in  Februarjr  and  the 
number  finding  w^ork  in  June.  The  carpenters,  with  an  aver- 
age of  836  w^orking  the  entire  year,  had  a  variation  of  369  be- 
tween the  month  having  the  greatest,  and  the  month  having  the 
smallest  num1)er  employed.  On  the  same  basis,  with  an  aver- 
age of  627,  tliere  w^as  a  variation  of  669  in  the  contractor's  in- 
dustr}';  with  an  average  of  612,  the  masons  and  plasterers  va- 
ried 661 ;  with  an  average  of  699,  miscellaneous  industries  va- 
ried 768 ;  with  an  average  of  434,  the  painters  and  paperhang- 
ers  varies  473.     This  is  interesting  because  it  shows  the  effect 
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the  seasons  liaA'O  upon  occupations.  But  this  does  not  account 
for  the  whole  difference.  It  will  bo  noticed  that  the  industry 
which  can  use  the  greatest  number  of  skilled  workmen  has  the 
least  variation  in  the  number  employed.  Take  the  carpenters 
as  an  illustration.  While  the  skilled  workmen  of  this  industiy 
may  not  bo  able  to  do  out-door  work  in  Avinter,  ho  very  profit- 
ably employs  himself  in-doors  in  the  manufactui-o  of  such  ar- 
ticles as  casings,  frames,  etc.,  to  be  utilized  •  in  his  out-door 
'\\t)rk.  The  same  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  plumbers.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  employed  in  the  miscellaneous  ocx?upations 
are  not,  to  any  great  degree,  skilled  workmen ;  and  this  veiy 
fact  determines  to  a  largo  extent  the  occupation  which  a  man 
follows.  In  these  occupations  a  few  skilled  workmen  can  lay 
out  and  prepare  work  for  a  large  number  of  unskilled  laborers. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  tlio  general  contractors. 

Tho  total  for  all  industries  was  3,802.  The  number  work- 
ing at  the  carpenter's  trade  was  21.48  ])er  cent,  of  this,  the  gen- 
eral contractors,  16.11- per  cent.,  the  masons  and  plasterers, 
15.72  per  cent.,  miscellaneous,  17.96  per  cent.,  painters  and 
paperhangers,  11.15  per  cent.,  and  tho  pluml)ers  17.58  per  cent. 

Part  two  of  table  II  expresses  the  same  thing  in  percentages 
that  part  one  expresses  in  numbers.  The  greatest  numl)er 
found  employed  in.  any  one  month  for  each  industry  and  the  to- 
tal is  taken  as  100  per  cent.,  and  the  other  numbers  in  each  in- 
dustry are  percentages  of  this  greatest  nimiber  found  at  work 
in  tho  various  other  months  of  the  year. 

Part  three  of  this  same  table  expresses  just  the  opposite  of 
part  two.  Instead  of  showing  tho  per  cent,  of  employment  it 
shows  the  per  cent,  of  imemployment.  The  percentages  are 
here  obtained  by  subtracting  each  per  cent,  in  the  proceeding 
table  from. 100  per  cx^nt.  or  the  greatest  numl)er  employed  in 
any  one  month.  Under  the  head  of  carpenters  only  e37.12  per 
cent,  of  those  employed  in  August  were  imemployed  in  Febru- 
ary while  73.19  per  cent,  of  the  general  contractors  were  unem- 
ployed. 76.24  per  cent,  of  the  masons  and  plasterers  working 
in  September  were  unemployed  in  February.  68.45  per  cent, 
of  those  employed  in  miscellaneous  occupations  working  in 
July  were  imemployed  in  Februarj%  67.77  per  cent  of  the 
57 
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painters  and  paperliangers  working  in  May  were  unemployed 
in  January.  34.76  per  cent  of  the  plumbers  and  57.25  per 
cent,  of  all  persons  working  in  Juno  were  not  working  in  Feb- 
ruary.    See  table  as  follows. 

SUMMARY    OF  THE    TEUSONB    EMPLOYED   BY    MONTHS. 


Months. 


Carpen- 
ters. 


Masons 

Painters 

General 

and 

Mi.«oel- 

and 

Plnmb- 

contract- 

plaster- 

laneoas. 

paper 

erj. 

ors. 

ers. 

hangers. 

• 

Total. 


.Tqnuary    , 

Kebrtiary    . .    . 

March    

April    

May    

June    , 

July    

Au}?ust 

Sopt ember    ... 

Octobor    , 

November   

December  ..    .. 

Average  . 

Per   cent. 


624 

630 
732 
812 
921 
956 
9S6 
9S9 
947 
936 
826 


836 
21.48 


• 

246 

226 

245 

206 

281 

328 

515 

601 

720 

762 

829 

819 

871 

865 

914 

826 

880 

867 

840 

816 

722 

615 

462 

416 

627 

612 

16.11 

15.72 

402 
354 
383 
406 
812 
1.067 
1.122 
975 

875 
648 
412 


225 
248 
355 
593 
698 
660 
454 
423 
467 
466 
356 
277 


17.96 


434 
11.15 


553 
518 
538 
•672 
751 
794 
734 
791 
7« 
725 
703 
651 


6S4 
17.58 


2.276 
2,191 
2,617 
3.598 
4.664 
5.125 
6.032 
4.918 
4.869 
4.6=yi 
3.870 
2,904 


3.892 
100.00 


SUMMARY   OF  THIi  RANGE   OF  EMPLOYMENT   BY  ^ONTUS. 


Months. 


Carpen- 
ters. 


General 
contract- 
ors. 


Masons 
and 

plaster- 
ers. 


Miscel- 
lenooas. 


Painters 

and 

paper 

hangers. 


Plumb- 
ers. 


Total. 


January   

February   ... 

March    

Anrll    

Miiy    

June    

July   

Aujcust  ...... 

September    .. 
October    ...    . 

November  

December   . . 

Average 


63.29 

26.91 

62.88 

26.-81 

74.24 

30.74 

82.35 

56.35 

93.41 

78.77 

96.96 

90.70 

99.80 

95.30 

100.00 

100.00 

96.05 

96.28 

94.9'^ 

91.90 

83.77 

78.99 

69.58 

50.55 

84.77 

68.61 

26.07 
23.76 
£7.83 
69.32 
87.89 
94.46 
99.77 
95.27 
100.00 
91.12 
70.93 
47.93 


70.62 


35.83 
31.56 
34.13 
36.10 
72.37 
95.10 
100.00 
86.89 
83.33 
77.99 
57.75 
36.72 


62.31 


32.23 
35.53 
50.89 
87.53 
100.00 
94.56 
65.04 
60.60 
65.47 
66.76 
51.00 
39.69 


69.65 
65.24 
67.76 
84.63 
94.58 
100.00 
92.44 
99.60 
98.61 
91.31 
88.54 
8I.99 


62.44 


86.20 


44.41 
42.75 
51.06 
70.20 
91.00 
100.00 
98.11 
95.96 
95.00 
90.88 
73.66 
56.66 


75.80 
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SUMMARIES  OF  THE  RANGE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MONTHS. 


Months. 

Carpen- 
tors. 

General 
contract- 
on*. 

Masons 

and 
plaster- 

ens. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Painters 

and 

paper 

hangers. 

Plumb- 
ers. 

Total. 

January   

February   

March    

April    

Mny    

June  

July  

August 

36.71 
37.12 
25.76 
17.65 
6.59 
3.04 

73.09 
73.19 
69.26 
43.65 
21.23 
9.30 
4.70 

73.93 
76.24 
62.17 
30.68 
12.11 

5.54 
.23 

4.73 
.00 

5.88 
29.07 
52.02 

64.17 
68.45 
65.87 
63.90 
27.63 
4.90 
.00 
13.11 
16.67 
22.01 
42.25 
63.28 

67.77 
64.47 
49.11 
12.47 
.00 
5.40 
34.96 
39.40 
34.53 
33.34 
49.00 
60.31 

30.35 
34.76 
32.24 
15.37 

6.42 
.00 

5.57 
.40 

1.39 

8,67 
11.46 
18.01 

65.59 
57.25 
48.94 
29.80 
9.00 
.00 
1.89 
4.04 

September 

October    

November 

December  

3.95 

5.07 

16.23 

30.42 

3.72 

8,10 

21.01 

49.45 

5.00 

9.11 

26.44 

43.34 

Average  .... 

13.23 

31.39 



29.38 

37.69 

37.56 

13.80 

24.20 

Table  III  exhibits  *Tby  months,  the  number  and  per  cent,  of 
the  hours  of  labor  per  day"  for  each  industry.  In  general, 
more  laborers  work  eight  hours  for  a  day's  work  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  In  the  case  of  carpenters,  this  is  true  both  winter 
and  summer.  An  average  of  4G5  or  55.62  per  cent,  work  eight 
hours  for  a  d^y's  work,  109  or  13.04  per  cent,  work  nine  hours 
for  a  day's  work,  and  262,  or  31.34  per  cent,  work  ten  hours 
for  a  day's  work  throughout  the  year. 

More  general  contractors  work  eight  hours  for  a  day's  work 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  On  an  average  471,  or  77.21 
per  cent,  of  the  total  averages,  work  10  hours  for  a  day's  work, 
while  only  55  or  9.02  per  cent,  work  8  hours,  and  84  or  13.77 
per  cent,  work  nine  hours  for  a  day. 

Among  the  masons  and  plasterers,  the  number  was  more 
evenly  divided  bet^veen  those  working  ten  and  those  working 
eight  hours  per  day.  An  average  of  268  or  43.79  per  cent, 
worked  eight  hours  and  265  or  43.31  per  cent  worked  ten  hours 
for  a  day's  work,  while  only  79,  or  12.90  per  cent,  worked  nine 
hours. 

Under  miscellaneous  occupations  the  numbers  varied  more 
widely.  In  every  month  of  the  year  more  men  worked  ten 
hours  for  a  day's  work  than  either  eight  or  nine.  An  average 
of  563  or  80.55  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  worked  ten  hours 
throughout  the  year,  while  only  63,  or  9.01  per  cent,  worked 
eight  hours,   and  73   or  10.44  per  cent,   worked  nine  hours. 
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Practically  all  in  tlioso  trades  work  ten  hours  per  day  in  July. 
It  seems  as  if  tlio  element  of  skill  might  enter  into  even  the 
numl>er  of  hours  men  work  for  a  day. 

Tlie  table  exhibits  just  the  opposite  tendency  among  the 
painters  and  paperhangers.  A  great  majority  worked  eight 
hours  throughout  the  year.  An  average  of  335,  or  77.37  per 
cent,  worked  eight  hours  a  day  while  only  19,  or  4.39  per  cent 
Avorked  nine  hours  and  79,  ox  18.24  per  cent,  worked  ten  hours 
for  a  day. 

The  Summary  shows  that  in  Nov.,  Dec,  Jan.,  Feb.  and 
March  most  of  the  laborers  in  the  six  skilled  trades  worked 
eight  hours  for  a  day's  work  wliile  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  the  greatest  number  worked  ten  hours.  On  an  average 
1,920,  or  49.37  i)er  cent.  Avorked  ten  hours,  480,  or  12.31  per 
cent,  worked  nine  liours,  and  1,495,  or  38.32  per  cent,  worked 
eiglit  hours  for  a  day's  Avork.     The  following  is  the  table : 


CARPENTERS. 
Giving,  by  MoiithK,  the  Number  and  Per  cent,  of  the  Hours  of  Labor  per  Day. 


Months. 


Hours  of  Labor  per  Day. 


Number.  Per  Cent. 
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GENERAL   CONTRACTORS. 
Glring,  by  Months,  the  Number  and  Per  cent,  of  the  Hours  of  Labor  per  Day. 


HouBs  OF  Labor  Per  Day. 

Months. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

8  hours 

9 

10 

Total 

8  hours 

9 

10 

Total. 

or  less. 

hours. 

hours. 

per- 
sons. 

or  less. 

hours. 

hours. 

January    

112 

74 

60 

246 

45.53 

30.08 

24.39 

100.00 

February    

99 

77 

69 

245 

40.41 

31.43 

28.16 

100.00 

March    

64 

48 

169 

281 

22.78 

17.08 

60.14 

100.00 

April    

May    

22 

28 

465 

515 

4.27 

5.44 

90.29 

100.00 

22 

15 

683 

730 

3.06 

2.08 

94.86 

lOO.OO 

June    

30 

16 

783 

829 

1      3.63 

1.93 

94.45 

100.00 

July  

20 

13 

838 

871 

2.30 

1.49 

96.21 

too.oo 

AUJfUSt     

20 

18 

976 

914 

1.97 

1.78 

96.26 

100.00 

September    

30 

22 

828 

880 

3.41 

2.50 

94.09 

100.00 

October .. 

39 

75 

726 

840 

4.64 

8.93 

86.43 

100. 00 

November   

51 

397 

274 

722 

7.06 

54.99 

37.95 

100.00 

December    

152 

226 

85 

462 

32.90 

48.70 

18.40 

100.00 

Average   

55 

84 

471 

610 

9.02 

13.77 

77.21 

100.00 

MASONS   AND   PLASTERERS. 
Giving,  by  Months,  the  Number  and  Per  cent,  of  the  Hours  of  Labor  per  Day. 


Hours  of  Labor  Per  Day. 

Months. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

8  hours 

9 

10 

Total 

8  hours 

9 

10 

Total. 

or  less. 

hours. 

hours. 

per- 
soua. 

or  less. 

hours. 

hours. 

January   

141 

43 

42 

226 

62.39 

19.03 

18.58 

100.00 

February    

140 

25 

41 

206 

67.96" 

'    12.14 

19.90 

100.00 

March    

206 

33 

89 

328 

62.81 

10.06 

27.13 

100.00 

April    

294 

44 

263 

601 

48.92 

7.32 

43.76 

100.00 

May    

318 

74 

370 

762 

41.73 

9.71 

48.56 

100.00 

June    

293 

90 

436 

819     1 

1     35.78 

10.99 

53.23 

100. oo 

July   

357 

94 

414 

865 

41.27 
88.74 

10.87 

47.86 

100.00 

August    

320 

109 

397 

826 

13.20 

48.06 

100.00 

September    

305 

143 

419 

867 

35.18 

16.49 

48.33 

100.00 

October    

32r) 

128 

368 

816 

?9.22 

15.69 

45.09 

100.00 

November    

260 

131 

224 

615 

42.28 

21.30 

36.42 

100.00 

December    

261 

35 

122 

416 

62.74 

43.79 

1 

7.93 

29.33 

100.00 

Average 

268 

79 

265 

612 

12.90 

43.31 

100.00 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Giving,  by  Montbsc,  the  Number  and  Per  cent,  of  tbe  Hours  of  Labor  per  Day. 


Months. 


Houas  OF  Labor  Peb  Dat. 


Number. 


8  hours 
or  less. 


9 
hours. 


10 
hours. 


Total 
hours. 


Per  Cent. 


8  hours 
or  less. 


9 
hours. 


10 
hours 


Total. 


January  

February   

March    

April    

May   

June    

July    

August   

September    . .    . 

October   

November   ...    . 
December    

Average   .. 


72 

74 
64 
60 
56 
55 
58 
56 
54 
56 
72 
84 


151 

114 

100 

40 

27 

31 

30 

24 

23 

64 

149 

126 


73 


179 
166 
219 
306 
730 
981 
1,034 
895 
858 
755 
427 
202 


563 


402 
354 
383 
405 
812 
1.067 
1,122  • 
975 
935 
875 
648 
412 


17.91 

20.91 

16.71 

14.81 

6.77 

5.15 

5.17 

6.74 

5.78 

6.40 

11.11 

20.S9 


37.56 

32.20 

26.11 

9.88 

8.33 

2.91 

2.67 

2.46 

2.46 

7.31 

22.99 

30.58 


)M 


10.44 


44.53 
46.89 
57.18 
75.31 
89.90 
91.94 
92.16 
91.80 
91.76 
86.29 
65.90 
49.03 


80.55 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100. OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 


PAINTING  AND  PAPERIIANGING. 
Giving,  by  Months,  the  Number  and  Per  cent,  of  the  Hours  of  Labor  per  Day. 


Hours  of  Labor  Pb 

Months. 

Number. 

8  hours 

9 

10 

Total 

8houi 

or  kiss. 

hours. 

hours. 

hours. 

or  les 

January 

209 

X6 

1 
225 

1 
92.81 

February    

224 

5 

19 

248 

90.3! 

March    

207 

16 

32 

255 

81.11 

April    

May    

446 

28 

119 

593 

75.2: 

478 

65 

155 

698 

68. 4{ 

June    

448 

15 

197 

660 

67,8J 

July   

322 

12 

120 

454 

70.9J 

"August    

300 

12 

111 

423 

70.91 

September    

346 

12 

99 

457 

75.71 

October    

372 

38 

56 

466 

79.8: 

November   

303 

26 

27 

356 

85.1] 

December    

262 

3 

12 

2T7 

94.51 

Average 

335 

19 

79 

433 

77.3^ 
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PLUMBERS. 
Giving,  by  Monthsr,  the  Nupiber  and  Per  cent,  of  the  Hours  of  Labor  per  Day. 


Hours  of  Labor  Per  Dat. 

Months. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

S  hour? 

» 

10 

Total 

8  hours 

9 

10 

Total. 

or  le«8. 

hours. 

hours. 

houni 

or  less. 

hours. 

hours. 

January    

315 

77 

161 

563 

56.96 

13.92 

29.12  1  100.00 

February    

287 

79 

152 

618 

55.41 

15.26 

29.34 

100.00 

March    

265 

88 

185 

538 

49.26 

16.36 

34.38 

100.00 

April   

M^y   

299 

112 

261 

672 

44.49 

16.67 

38.84 

100.00 

309 

140 

302 

7ol 

41.15 

18.64 

40.21 

100.00 

June    

'S20 

152 

322 

794 

40.30 

19.14 

40.56 

100.00 

July    

288 

132 

314 

734 

29.24 

17.98 

42.78 

100.00 

August    

341 

106 

344 

791 

43.11 

13.40 

43.49 

100.00 

September    

321 

125 

337 

783 

41.00 

15.96 

43.04 

100. 00 

October  

289 

130 

306 

725 

i9.86 

17.93 

42.21 

100.00 

November    

340 

U9 

234 

703 

48.36 

18.35  ■ 

'    33.29. 

100.00 

December    

330 

122 

199 

651 

50.69 

18.74 

30.57 

100.00 

Average   

309 

116 

260 

685 

1 

45.11 

16.93 

37.96 

100.00 

SUMMARY. 
Giving,  by  Months,  the  Number  and  Per  cent,  of  the  Hours  of  Labor  per  Dpy. 


Months. 


January    ..    .. 

February    

March    

April    

May    

June    

July    

August    

September    . . . 

October    

November    . . . , 
December    . . . . 

Average 


Hours  of  Labor  Per  Dat. 


Number. 


8  hours 
or  \esi. 


1,357 
1,341 
1.359 
16572 
1,613 
1,568 
1,512 
1.494 
1,502 
1.538 
1,538 
1.568 


9 
hours 


10 
hours. 


1.495 


370 
340 
370 
334 
451 
450 
432 
410 
4^ 
611 
945 
599 


480 


510 
888 
1,692 
2,606 
3,107 
3,088 
3.114 
2.909 
2,509 
1,387 
737 


1,926 


Total 
hours. 


2,276 
2.191 
2,617 

3,£98 
4,664 
5,i26 
5.032 
5,018 
4,869 
4.658 
3.870 
2,904 


Per  Cent, 


8  hours 
or  less. 


58.74 

61.20 

51.93 

43.69 

34.58 

30.60 

30.06  ( 

29.77 

30.85 

33.02 

29.74 

53.99 


3,901     1]    38.32 


9 
hours. 


16.26 
15.52 
14.14 
9.28 
9.«7 
8.78 
8.58 
8.17 
9.41 
13.12 
24.42 
20.63 


12.31 


10 
hours 


26.00 
23.28 
33.93 
47.03 
55.75 
60.62 
61.37 
62.06 
£9.74 
53.86 
35.84 
25.38 


49.87 


TotaL 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
1*).00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 
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Table  IV  show^  tho  frequency  of  paying  wages,  whether 
montlily,  semimonthly,  or  weekly.  An  average  of  589  carpen- 
ters^ or  70.51  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  paid  every 
two  weeks;  230,  or  27.51  per  cent,  every  week,  while  only  17, 
or  2.04  per  cent,  were  paid  once  a  month.  The  percentage  of 
those  paid  weekly  in  summer  was  greater  than  in  winter  whilo 
the  opposite  is  true  in  the  case  of  semi-weekly  payments;  the 
former  varied  about  11  per  cent,  and  tho  latter  about  13  per 
cent.  In  tlie  list  of  monthly  payments  the  variation  is  less  than 
2 14  per  cent. 

General  contractors  did  not  pay  monthly  wages  in  mnter  and 
not  to  exceed  3.75  per  cent,  of  the  total  wages  in  summer.  A 
greater  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages  was  paid  in  winter  than  in 
bunmier  whilo  the  opposite  is  true  Avith  semi-monthly  wages. 
The  former  varied  about  2OV2  pcr  cent,  and  the  latter  about 
191A  per  cent.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  with  the  carpenters. 
An  average  of  308  general  contractors,  or  49.12  per  (sent,  of  tho 
total  average,  received  their  wages  weekly,  and  tho  same  nimi- 
ber  and  per  cent,  received  their  wages  semi-monthly;  but  only 
an  average  of  11  or  1.76  per  cent,  received  their  wages  monthly. 

Ko  masons  and  plasterers  received  monthly  wages,  while  140, 
or  22.88  per  cent,  of  tho  whole  received  weekly  wages  and  472, 
or  77.12  per  cent,  semi-monthly  wages.  A  greater  per  cent, 
received  weekly  wages  in  summer  than  winter  and  the  opposite 
was  true  in  regard  to  semi-monthly  wages.  The  former  varied 
9.08  per  cent,  and  the  latter  the  same. 

An  average  of  505,  or  72.25  per  cent  of  the  persons  working 
in  the  miscellaneous  oc*cupations,  received  weekly  wages;  141, 
or  20.17  per  cent,  rceived  semi-monthly  wages ;  and  53,  or  7.58 
per  cent,  received  monthly  wages.  A  greater  per  cent,  received 
weekly  wages  in  snnimer  than  in  winter,  while  the  opposite  is 
true  with  those  receiving  semi-monthly  and  monthly  wages. 

The  same  general  characteristics  hold  for  the  painters  and 
paperhangers  as  for  the  miscellaneous  occupations.  An  aver- 
ago  of  177,  or  70.29  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  i^eceived  weekly 
wages,  71,  or  28.29  per  cent,  semi-monthly,  and  only  3,  or  1.19 
jx>r  cent,  received  monthly  wages.    . 

In  case  of  the  plumbers,  none  received  monthly  wages  while 
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on  an  average  of  over  90  per  cent,  received  w^eekly  wages ;  and 
loss  than  10  per  cent,  were  paid  semi-monthly.  The  regular 
variations  between  the  waflres  paid  in  winter  and  those  of  sum- 
mer that  appeared  in  the  other  skilled  trades  did  not  appear  in 
this  one.  The  number  that  received  weekly,  or  semi-monthly 
wages  in  June,  is  about  the  same  in  December.  Throughout 
the  whole  ye^r  the  number  did  not  vary  in  either  case  6.71  per 
cent. 

A  general  survey  of  all  six  of  tlie  skilled  trades  is  exhibited 
in  the  summaiy  of  tliis  table.  On  the  whole,  the  summary 
brings  out  the  same  characteristics  as  the  plumbers,  except  that 
the  per  cent,  of  difference  between  those  who  received  Aveekly 
and  semi-monthly  wages  was  not  so  marked.  The  summary 
also  contains  a  small  per  cent,  that  received  monthly  wages 
while  the  plumber's  contains  none.  The  per  cent,  of  weekly  or 
semi-monthly  wages  did  not  vary  over  5.22  per  cent,  during  the 
whole  year,  while  the  monthly  wages  varied  less  than  1%  I^^ 
cent.  On  an  average,  1,980,  or  53.37  per  cent,  of  all  wage 
earners,  received  their  wages  weekly,  1,645,  or  44.34  per  cent, 
semi-monthly,  and  85,  or  2.29  per  cent,  monthly. 

Followdng  this  summary  is  a  table  shoAving  how  often  eslah- 
lishmeiUs  pay  wages.  The  trades  of  masons  and  plasterers,  and 
plumbers  made  no  monthly  payments,  while  only  one  establish- 
ment in  each  of  the  trades  of  general  contractors,  and  painters 
and  paperhangers  paid  monthly  wages,  four  establishments 
imder  the  head  of  miscellaneous  occupations  paid  monthly,  and 
three  carpentry  establishments  paid  monthly.  This  makes  a 
total  of  only  nine,  or  1.51  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nimiber.  On 
the  other  hand  378,  or  63.42  per  cent,  paid  weekly,  and  209,  or 
35.07  per  cent  paid  somi-montlily.  It  will  be  noticed  that  tho 
percentages  of  establishments  which  paid  weekly  or  semi- 
montlily  payments  do  not  coiTcspond  Avith  the  percentage  of 
persons  who  received  such  payments.  This  probably  means 
that  tho  large  establishments  employing  a  large  number  of  hands 
do  not  go  to  the  extra  trouble  of  paying  ever>'  week.  The  tables 
above  refeiTed  to  are  as  follows : 
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CARPENTERS. 

Showinfif  the  Number  and   Per  cent,   of  Persons  Who  Received  Their   Wages 
Weekly,   Semi-monthly,   and   Monthly. 


Months. 


January    ]  122 

February   121 

March ...  197 

April    ..  241 

May    272 

June    278 

July    302 

August    293 

September    268 

October    270 

November   248 

December    |  151 

Average    230 


Number  of  Persons. 


Week- 
ly. 


m^o"il;-iMonth. 
ly.  ''• 


494 
494 
523 
555 
628 
653 
668 
669 
656 
647 
561 
524 


5^ 


8 
2 
10 
16 
21 
25 
26 
27 
23 
19 
17 
11 


17 


Total. 


624 
617 
7ao 
812 
921 
956 
986 
9S9 
947 


6S6 


Per  Cent,  of  Persons. 


Week- 
ly. 


19.55 
19.61 
26.99 
29.68 
29.53 
29.08 
SO. 63 
29.63 
28.30 
28.85 
30.02 
22.01 


I    27.51 


Semi- 

moDtli- 

ly. 


79.17 
80.07 
71.64 
68.35 
68.19 
68-.31 
66.73 
67.64 
69.27 
69.12 
67.92 
76.19 


70.45 


Month- 
ly. 


1.37 
1.97 
2.28 
2.61 
2.64 
2.73 
2.43 
2.03 
2.06 
1.06 


2.04 


Total. 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100. ou 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


lOO.OO 


GENERAL    CONTRACTORS. 

Showing  the  Number  and   Per  cent,   of  Persons  Who   Received  Their   Wages 
Weekly,    Semi-weekly,    and    Monthly. 


Number  op  Persons. 

Per  Cent  of  Persons. 

Months. 

Week- 
ly. 

Semi- 
month- 
ly. 

Month- 
ly. 

Total. 

Week- 

Semi- 
mouth- 
IjT. 

Month- 
ly. 

Total. 

January    

163 

83 

246 

66.26 

33.74 

100.00 

February    

162 

83 

245 

66.12 

33.88 

100.00 

March    

143 

138 

281 

50.89 

49.11 

100.00 

April    

May    

250 

254 

11 

615 

48.54 

49.32 

2.14 

100.00 

3f)S 

335 

27 

720 

49.72 

46.53 

3.75 

100.00 

June    

387 

418 

24 

829 

46.68 

50.42 

2.90 

100.00 

July    

413 

433 

25 

871 

47.42 

49.71 

2.87 

100.00 

August    

422 

473 

19 

914 

46.17 

51.75 

2.08 

lOO.CO 

September    

404 

464 

12 

880 

45.91 

52.73 

1.36 

100.00 

October    

384 

448 

8 

840 

45.72 

53.33 

.95 

100.00 

November    

346 

368 

8 

722 

47.92 

50.97 

l.U 

100.00 

December    

266 
308 

196 

462 

1    57.68 

I 

42.42 

100.00 

Average 

308 

11 

627    1 

1 

1    49.12 

I 

49.12 

1.76 

100.00 
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MASONS   AND    PLASTERERS. 

Showlug  the  Number  and   Per  cent,   of  Persons  Who  Received  Their   Wages 
Weekly,    Semi-monthly,   and   Monthly. 


NUMBBB  OF  PbBSONS. 

Pbr  Cent,  op  Pbrsons.     ~ 

MONTHd. 

Week- 
ly. 

Semi- 
mon.h- 

ir. 

Month- 
ly. 

Total. 

>Week- 
ly. 

Semi- 
month 

ly. 

Month- 
ly. 

Total. 

January    

February    

March    

April    

May    

45 

44 

73 

151 

192 

221 

190 

188 

214 

177 

114 

72 

181 
162 
265 
450 
570 
£98 
675 
638 
653 
6;:9 
501 
344 

226 
2U6 
328 
601 
762 
819 
865 
826 
867 
816 
615 
416 

19.91 
21.26 
22.26 
25.12 

25.20 

80.09 
78.64 

74.80 



100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

June    

July    

August    

26.991      73.01 
21.97  1    78.03 
22.76  1    77.24 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

September  

October    

November   

December    

24.68 

21.69 

1    18.54 

1    17.31 

1 

75.32 
78.31 
81.46 
82.69 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

Average   

140 

472 

612 

22.88 

77.12 

100.00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Showing  the  Number  and   Per  cent,   of  Persons   Who   Received   Their   Wages 
Weekly,    Semi-weekly,    and    Monthly. 


Months. 


Ndmbbb  of  Persons. 


Week- 
ly. 


»^»1-- Month- 


Total. 


Pbr  Cent,  of  Persons. 


Wftftic. !  Seml- 

^,®®*^    month- 

^'  ly. 


Month- 
ly. 


Total. 


January    

February  

March    

April  

>iay 

June   

July  

Augu^'t    

September    ... 

October 

November   

December    — 

Average 


256 
253 
246 
263 
601 
828 

8:« 

701 
683 
636 
464 
291 


104 
61 
96 
116 
154 
162 
196 
187 
195 
190 
133 
100 


42 
40 
42 
26 
57 
77 
88 
87 
57 
49 
51 
21 


402 
354 
383 
405 
812 
1.067 
1.122 
975 
935 
875 
648 
412 


605 


141 


53 


63.68 
71.47 
64.23 
64.94 
74.01 
77.60 
74.69 
71.90 
73.05 
72.69 
71.60 
70.63 


72.25 


25.87 
17.23 
24.80 
28.64 
18.97 
15.18 
17.47 
19.18 
20.86 
21.71 
20.53 
24.27 


20.17 


10.45 
11.30 
10.97 
6.42 
7.02 
7.22 
7.84 
8.92 
6.09 
5.60 
7.87 
6.10 


7.58 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 
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PAINTING   AND   PAPER-HANGING. 


Showing  the  Number  and   Per  cent,   of  Persons   Who  Received  Their   Wages 
Weekly,    Semi-monthly,   auu   Monthly. 


NcMBBB  OF  Persons. 

Pbs  Cbnt.  op  Persons. 

Months. 

Week- 
ly. 

Semi- 
month- 

ly. 

Month- 
ly. 

Total. 

Week- 
ly. 

Semi- 
month- 

ly. 

Month- 
ly. 

Totel. 

January    

February   

March    

April    

May   

June    

July  

88 
93 
132 
245 
289 
278 
196 
181 
182 
208 
131 
97 

46 
51 
68 
89 
106 
101 
73 
62 
70 
71 
63 
65 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 

137 
147 
203 
337 
S98 
.382 
272 
248 
255 
282 
197 
155 

1 

64.23 
63.27 
65.02 
72.70 
72.61 
72.77 
72.06 
72.98 
71.37 
73.75 
66.50 
62.58 

33.58 
34.69 
33.50 
26.41 
26.64 
26.44 
26.84 
25.00 
27.45 
25.18 
31.^ 
35.48 

2.19 

2.04 

1.48 

.89 

.75 

.79 

1.10 

2.02 

1.18 

1.06 

1.52 

1.94 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

August    

September    

October    

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

Novemlier    

December    

100.00 
100.00 

Average    

177 

71 

3 

251     II    70.52 
II 

28.29 

1.19 
1 

100.00 

1 

PLUMBERS. 


Showing  the  Number   and   Per  cent,    of  Persons   Who   Received   Their   Wages 
Weekly,    Semi-monthly,    and    Monthly. 


Number  of  Persons. 

Per  Cent,  op  Persons. 

Months. 

Week- 
ly. 

Semi- 
month- 

ly. 

Month- 
ly. 

ToUl. 

Week- 
ly. 

Semi, 
month- 
ly. 

Month- 
ly. 

Total. 

Januarv   

505 

478 

48 
40 

553 
518- 

91.32 
92.28 

8.68 
7.72 

, 

100.00 

February    

lOU.OO 

March    

497 

41 

538 

92.38 

7,62 

lOO.OO 

April   

618 

54 

672 

91.96 

8.04 

100.00 

May    

696 

55 

751 

92.68 

7.32 

100.00 

June    

731 

63 

794 

1    92.06 

7.94 

100.00 

July    

672 

62 

734    1 

1    91.55 

8.45 



100.00 

August    

680 

111 

791 

1    85.97 

14.f»3 

lOO.OO 

September    

683 

100 

783    1 

1    87.23 

12.77  i 

100.00 

()ct(>ber   

645 

80 

725 

88.96 

11.04  ! 

100.00 

November    

634 

69 

703    1 

90.19 

9.81  1 

100.00 

December    

603 

48 

651     1 

92.63 

7.37 

1 

lOO.W 
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SUMMARY. 

Showing  the  Number  and   Per  cent,   of  Persons  Who  Received   Their   Wages 
W^eekly,    Seral-monthly,    and   Monthly, 


Months, 


Number  of  Persons. 


Week- 
ly. 


Serai- 
month 

ly. 


Month- 
ly. 


ToUl. 


Per  Cent,  of  Persons. 


Week- 
ly. 


Serai- 
month. 

ly. 


Month- 
ly. 


Total. 


January    

February    

March    

April   

May   

June   

July  

AugUHt     ...      . 

September    . . 

October    

November  ... 
December    . . . 

Average 


1,179 
1,151 
1,288 
1.768 
2.408 
2.723 
2.611 
2.465 
2.434 
2.320 
1.937 
1.480 


1,980       1,645 


956 
891 
1,122 
1.518 
1,848 
1.995 
2.097 
2.140 
2.138 
2.075 
1.695 
1,267 


53 

45 

56 

56 

108 

129 

142 

138 

95 

79 

79 

35 


2.188 
2,087 
2,465 
3,342 
4.364 
4.847 
4.850 
4,743 
4,667 
4,474 
3.711 
2,782 


53.88 
55.15 
52.25 
52.90 
55.18 
56.18 
53.83 
51.97 
52.15 
51.86 
52.20 
53.20 


43.70 
42.69 
45.52 
45.42 
42.35 
41.16 
43.24 
45.12 
45.81 
46.38 
45.67 
45.54 


3,710    I)    53.37       44.34 


2.42 
2.16 
2.23 
1.68 
2.47 
2.66 
2.93 
2.91 
2.04 
1.76 
2.13 
1.26 


2.29 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 


TABLE    SHOWING   THE    NUMBER   OF    ESTABLISHMENTS    WHICH    PAID 
WEEKLY,    MONTHLY,   OR   SEMI-MONTHLY    WAGES. 


Number  of  Establishbient 

Per  Cent,  of  Establishments 

Establishments. 

Week- 
ly. 

53 
46 
21 
74 
83 
101 

Semi- 
month- 
ly. 

83 
30 
64 
11 
14 
7 

Month- 
ly. 

1 
Total. 

Week- 
ly. 

Semi- 
month, 
ly.' 

59.71 
38.96 
75.29 
12.36 
14.29 
6.48 

Month- 
ly. 

Total. 

Carpenters   

Gen'I   Contractors   .. 
Masons,   Plasterers   . 
Miscellaneous   ..|    ... 
Painting.   Paper   II 'g 
Plumbers 

3 

1 

4*' 

1 

11 

1?9     II    38.13 
77     II    59.74 
85    II    24.71 
89          83.15 
98          84.69 

108          93.52 

2.16 
1.30 

"*4.*49* 
1.02 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

Total   

378          209 

1 

9 

596      1    63.42 

1 

35.07 

1.51 

100.00 

Table  V  shoViTs  the  ^^numl>cr  and  per  cent."  of  persons  "who 
received  their  w^ages  in  cash,  checks  and  cash  and  checks."  On 
the  average  each  industry  paid  more  of  their  men  in  cash  than 
in  any  other  way,  varving  from  48.49  per  cent,  to  88.25  per 
cent,  of  the  number  employed,  while  the  numl)er  paid  in  "cash 
and  checks'^  vary  from  4.72  per  cent,  to  11.27  per  cent.  This 
leaves  the  percentage  of  those  paid  in  checks  ranging  from  4.1.') 
per  cent,  to  40.19  per  cent. 
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While  the  number  of  men  working  at  the  carpenter's  trade 
varied  from  614  in  January  to  986  in  July,  the  per  cent  of 
those  paid  in  cash  varied  only  from  54.70  per  cent,  in  October 
to  64.23  per  cent  in  August;  the  per  cent,  of  those  paid  in 
checks  varied  from  28.12  per  cent,  in  August  to  37.70  per  cent 
in  September,  and,  of  those  paid  in  cash  and  checks  varied  from 
3.75  per  cent,  in  January,  to  7.80  per  cent,  in  October.  The 
averages  show  that  497,  or  60.09  per  cent  of  the  whole  were 
paid  in  cash;  277,  or  33.50  per  cent,  were  paid  in  checks;  and 
53,  or  6.41.  per  cent,  in  cash  and  checks. 

The  whole  number  of  general  contractors  paid  wages  varied 
from  245  in  February  to  914  in  August,  while  the  percentages 
of  those  paid  in  cash  varied  from  40.03  per  cent,  iu  November 
to  56.91  per  cent,  in  January,  those  paid  in  checks  from  36.53 
per  cent,  in  May  to  45.57  per  cent,  in  November,  and  those  paid 
in  cash  and  checks,  from  6.50  per  cent  in  January  to  14.93  per 
cent  in  Deceml)er.  On  the  average  304,  or  48.49  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number,  received  their  wages  in  cash,  252,  or  40.19 
per  cent  in  checks,  and  71,  or  11.32-  per  cent,  in  cash  and  checks. 
The  number  of  masons  and  plasterers  who  received  wages  va- 
ried from  206  in  February  to  869  in  July.  The  percentages 
of  those  who  received  cash  varied  from  51.06  in  November  to 
72.82  in  Februarj^,  those  who  received  checlcs,  from  23.33  in 
Febrnary  to  41.46  in  November,  and  tliose  who  received  both 
cash  and  checks,  from  3.99  in  January  to  18.13  in  April.  Of 
the  whole  number  who  received  wages  55.07  per  cent  or  337, 
were  paid  in  cash,  33.66  per  c^nt  or  206  in  checks;  and  11.27 
per  cent,  or  69,  in  lx>th  cash  and  checks. 

The  total  numlx)r  of  men  that  worked  in  the  miscellaneous 
occupations  who  received  wages  varied  from  354  in  February 
to  1,122  in  July.  The  percentages  of  those  paid  in  cash  varied 
from  69.90  in  January  to  88.00  in  June;  tlioso  who  received 
checks,  from  9.19  in  June  to  23.63  in  January;  those  who  re- 
ceived both  cash  and  checks,  from  2.81  in  June  to  8.49  in  No- 
vember. An  average  of  576,  or  82.40  per  cent  of  the  total 
wei-e  paid  in  cash,  90,  or  12.88  per  cent  were  paid  in  checks, 
33^  or  4.72  per  cent,  were  paid  in  both  cash  and  chec]^. 
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The  total  number  of  painters  and  paperliangers  who  received 
wages  dnring  any  one  month  varied  from  225  in  January  to 
G98  in  May.  Tlie  percentages  of  those  paid  in  cash  varied 
from  85.58  in  August  to  91.13  in  February;  those  paid  in 
checks  from  2.82  in  February  to  5.51  in  July;  and  those  paid 
in  cash  and  checks,  from  5.35  in  March  to  0.93  in  August. 
This  was  the  only  industry  that  paid  more  men  in  both  cash  and 
checks  than  in  checks  alone.  An  average  of  383,  or  88.25  per 
cent  of  the  total  average,  received  their  wages  in  cash,  18,  or 
4.15  per  cent,  "received  wages  in  checks,  and  33,  or  7.60  per 
cent,  received  their  wages  in  both  cash  and  checks. 

The  total  number  of  plumbers  who  received  wages  during 
the  year  varied  from  518  in  February  to  794  in  June.  The 
percentages  of  those  who  received  cash  varied  from  68.96  in 
March  to  74.43  in  May;  of  those  who  received  their  wages  in 
checks,  from  15.41  in  July  to  19.47  in  August;  and  those  who 
•  were  paid  in  both  cash  and  checks  varied  from  19.45  per  cent,  in 
September  to  12.82  in  March.  The  average  number  who  re- 
ceived cash  wages  during  the  year  was  492,  or  71.93  per  cent, 
of  the  total  average.  Those  paid  in  checks  averaged  121,  or 
17.69  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  those  paid  in  both  cash  and 
checks  averaged  71,  or  10.38  per  cent,  of  the  total  average  of 
684. 

The  summary  for  all  industries  exhibits  about  the  ^ame  gen- 
eral characteristics  as  each  industry.  The  number  of  men  paid 
during  the  year  varied  from  2,191  in  February  to  5,125  in  June, 
the  nmnber  gradually  increased  from  the  former  to  the  latter, 
then  decreased  again  with  the  same  regularity  to  the  former. 
The  percentages,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  rise  and  fall  in  the 
same  way.  61.21  per  cent,  of  those  who  w^orked  in  June  were 
paid  in  cash,  while  70.29  per  cent  who  worked  in  February 
were  paid  in  the  same  way.  The  percentages  paid  in  checks 
vq^ried  from  22.32  in  February  to  28.58  in  Xovember,  and  those 
paid  in  both  cash  and  checks  varied  from  6.75  in  January  to 
9.53  in  Xovember.  A  total  average  of  2,589,  or  66.52  per  cent, 
of  the  total  average  working  during  the  year,  received  their 
wages  in  cash,  those  paid  in  checks  averaged  971,  or  24.94  per 
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cent,  of  tlio  wliole,  and  those  paid  in  lx>th  casli  and  checks  num- 
bered 332,  or  8.54  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  comparing  the  totals  for  each  summary 
that  tiiey  do  not  correspond  with  one  another.  To  illustrate, 
none  of  the  totals  in  the  summary  sliowing  the  number  paid 
^Sv'eekly,  semi-monthly  or  monthly,"  correspond  in  a  single  in- 
stance with  the  totals  in  the  summary  showing  "whether  paid  in 
cash,  checks,  and  cash  and  checks.  Nor  do  the  totals  for  one  in- 
dustry correspond  with  the  totals  for  the  same  industry  in  an- 
other place.  The  discrepancy  in  any  case  arises  from  the  fact 
that  in  some  instances  those  making  their  reports  to  this  office 
answered  questions  bearing  upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  topics 
and  faile<l  t>o  answer  them  in  other  instances.  Nevertheless  the 
exhibits  as  they  stand  are  approximately  correct.  The  following 
is  the  table  al>ov'e  discussed : 


CAUPENTERS. 

Showing  the  Number  and  l*or  cent,  of  Carponters  Who  Received  their  Wages 
In   Cash,   Checks,   and  in   both  Cash   and  Checks. 


Months. 


Number  of  Persons. 


Cash. 


Checks 


Cash 

and 

checks. 


ToUl. 


Per  Cent,  of  Persons. 


Cash. 


Checks 


Cai>h 

and 

checks. 


ToUl. 


January    

February    .... 

March  

April    

May    

June    

Jul/  

AuKUst    

September   ... 

October   

November    .... 
December    .. 

Average 


391 
391 
443 
504 
545 
605 
598 
571 
526 
612 
465 
414 


200 
201 
245 
267 
318 
28/ 
313 
250 
.^7 
351 
301 
230 


497  277 


23 

614  ) 

28 

620  1 

44 

732  1 

41 

812 

68 

921 

64 

956 

75 

986 

68 

889 

64 

947 

73 

936 

60 

826  1 

42 

686 

53 

827 

1 

63.68 
63.06 
60.52 
62.07 
59.17 
63.29 
60. 6d 
64.23 
57.54 
54.70 
66.30 
60.35 


32.57 

32^42 

33.47 

32.88 

34.53 

30.02  • 

31.74 

28.12 

37.70 

37.50 

86.44 

33.53 


3.75 
4.52 
6.01 
5.05 
6.30 
6.69 
7.61 
7.65 
6.76 
7.80 
7.26 
6.12 


09       33.50        6.41     100.00 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
lOO.CO 
100.00 
100.00 


.A.-4a»^J 
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GEXERAL   CONTRACTORS. 

Showing  the  Number  and  Per  cent,  of  General  Contractors  who  Received  their 
Wages  in  Cash,  Checks,  and  both  Cash  and  Checks. 


Months. 


Number  of  Pbbsons. 


Cash. 


Checks 


Caph 

and 

checks 


Totel. 


Pbb  Cent,  of  Pbbsons. 


Cash. 


I  Cash 
Checks     and 
checks. 


Total. 


January    

February  .... 

March    

April    

May    

June   

July  

August    

September    . . . 

October 

November   .... 
December   . . . . 

Average 


140 

90 

16 

132 

94 

19 

M? 

113 

189 

29 
49 

374 

263 

83 

409 

329 

91 

422 

369 

90 

471 

337 

106 

419 

361 

100 

391 

347 

102 

2S9 

m 

104 

185 

208 

69 

304 

252 

71 

56.91 
53.88 
49.47 
53.79 
51.94 
49.34 
48.45 
51.53 
47.61 
46.55 
40.03 
40.05 


246 
245 
281 
515 
720 
829 
871 
914 
880 
840 
722 
462 


627    II    48.49       40.19       11.32     100.00 


36.59 
S8.37 
40.21 
36.70 
36.53 
39.69 
.41.22 
36.87 
41.02 
41.31 
45.57 
45.02 


6.50 
7.75 
10.32 
9.51 
11.53 
10.97 
10.33 
11.60 
11.37 
12.14 
14.40 
14.93 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100  00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


_L 


MASONS  AND  PLASTERERS. 


Showing  the  Number  and   Per  cent,   of   Masons  and    Plasterers  who   received 
Ihelr  Wages  In  Cash,  Checks,  and  both  Cash  and  Checks. 


MONTHS- 


NuiiBEROF  PBESONB. 


Cash. 


Checks 


Cash 

and 

checks. 


Total. 


Pee  Cent,  of  Pebsons. 


Cash. 


Checks 


Cash 

and 

checks. 


TotaL 


January    , 

February    

March    , 

April   

May   

June   

July   

Au{?ust 

September    . . . 

October  

November    . . . 
December   . . . . 

Average 


143 
150 
178 
325 
415 
420 
478 
463 
481 
441 
314 
241 


74 
46 
101 
16; 
236 
292 
300 
271 
301 
287 
255 
142 


9 

10 

49 

109 

111 

107 

91 

92 

85 

88 

46 

33 


337 


206 


226 
206 
328 
601 
762 
819 
869 
826 
867 
816 
615 
416 


63.27 
72.82 
54,27 
54.08 
54.46 
51.28 
55.01 
56.05 
55.48 
54.05 
51.06 
57.94 


32.74 
22.33 
30.79 
27.79 
30.97 
35.65 
34.52 
32.81 
34.72 
35.17 
41.46 
34.13 


3.99 
4.85 
14.94 
18.13 
14.57 
13.07 
10.47 
11.14 
9.80 
10.78 
7.48 
7.93 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


612    II    55.07  I    33.66 


11.27  I  100.00 


,58 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Showing  the  Number  and  Ter  cent,   of  Persons  in  the  Miscellaneous  Occupa- 
tions who  Received  their  Wages  in  Cash,  Checlis,  and  Cash  and  Checks. 


Months. 


NuMBEB  OF  Persons. 

Cash 

Cash. 

Checks 

aod 
checks. 

.Total. 

281 

95 

26 

402 

274 

55 

25 

354 

286 

67 

30 

383 

309 

71 

25 

405 

690 

93 

29 

812 

-  939 

98 

30 

1,067 

954 

129 

39 

1,122 

819 

112 

44 

975 

788 

104 

43 

935 

739 

101 

35 

875 

509 

84 

» 

648 

322 

70 

20    !      412 

576 

90 

33 

699 

Pkb  Cent,  of  Psbsonb. 


Cash. 


Check? 


Cash 

aod 

checks. 


Total. 


January    

February    

March    

April   

May    

June   

July    

August    

September    . ; . 

October   

November   ... 
December   . . . . 

Average 


69.90 
77.40 
74.67 
76.30 
84.98 
88.00 
85.03 
84.00 
84.28 
84.46 
78.55 
78.16 


82.40 


23.63 
15.54 
17.49 
17.54 
11.45 
9.19 
11.49 
11.49 
11.12 
11.64 
12.96 
16.99 


12.88 


6.47 
7.06 
7.84 
6.16 
3.57 
2.81 
3.48 
4.61 
4.60 
4.00 
8.49 
4.85 


4.72 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100. 00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 


PAINTING    AND    PAPERHANGING. 

Showing   the   Number   and    Per  cent,    of   Painters  and   Paperhnngers    who   Re- 
.ceived  their  Wages  in  Cash,   Checks,  and  Cash  and  Checks. 


Number  of  Persons. 

Months. 

Cash   1 

Cash 

Cash. 

Checks 

and      Total. 

Cash. 

Checks 

aod 

Total. 

checks. 

1               1 

checks. 

January    

205 

7 

13 

225 

Fol)ruary   

226 

7 

15 

248 

March    

320 

16 

19 

355 

April    

May   

520 

25 

48 

593 

613 

32 

53 

698 

June    

687 

29 

44 

660 

July   

296 

25 

33 

454 

August   

362 

19 

42 

423 

September    

?97 

19 

41 

467 

October    

412 

18 

36 

466 

November    

310 

11 

35 

356 

December    

247 

9 

21 

277 

Average    

383 

18 

33 

434 
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PLUMBERS. 

Showing  the  Number  and   Per  cent,   of  Plumbera  who   Received  their  Wages 
in  Cash,   Checks,  Jind  in  both   Cash  tfhd  Checks. 


Months. 


NUMBBB  OF  PbRSONB. 


Gash. 


Checks 


Cash 

and 

checks. 


Total. 


Pbb  Cent,  of*  Pbbsonb. 


Cash. 


Cash 
Checks'    and 
checks- 


Total. 


January    

February   

March  . 

April    

wSy   

June    

July    

August  

September    . . . 

October  

November   

December   

Average   .. 


367 
371 
487 
b69 
587 
544 
557 
559 
522 
608 
461 


121 
118 
130 
113 
154 
150 
132 
126 
122 


66 


64 
74 
77 
77 
80 
74 
71 
69 
68 


121 


71 


553 
518 
538 
672 
751 
794 
734 
791 
783 
725 
703 
651 


70.16 
70.85 
68.96 
72.47 
74.43 
73.93 
74.11 
70.42 
71.39 
72.00 
72.26 
70.81 


71.93 


17.90 
16.60 
18.22 
18.01 
15.71 
16.37 
15.41 
19.47 
19.16 
18.21 
17.92 
18.74 


11.94 

12.55 

12.82 

9.52 

9.86 

9.70 

10.48 

10.11 

9.45 

9.79 

9.82 

10.45 


17.69 


10.38 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
loo. 00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 


SUMMARY    FOR  ALL   INDUSTRIES. 

Showing  the  Nnml)er  and  I*er  cent,  of  all  Persons  who  .Received  their  Wages 
In   Cash,   Checks,   and  in   both   Cash  and  Checks. 


Months. 


Number  of  Persons. 


Cash. 


Checks 


Cash 

and 

checks. 


Total. 


Per  Cent,  of  Persons. 


Cash. 


Checks 


Cash 

and 

checks. 


Total. 


January    

February   

March 

April    

May  

June   

July  

August    

September    . . 
October    .... 
November   ... 
December   . . . 

Average 


1.548 
1,540 
1.737 
2,422 
3.196 
3,547 
3,388 
3,243 
3,170 
3,017 
2.395 
1.870 


565 

489 

640 

840 

1,060 

1,165 

1,239 

1,243 

1,292 

1,236 

1.106 

781 


2,589 


971 


153 
162 
240 
336 
408 
413 
405 
432 
407 
405 
369 
253 


2,266 
2.191 
2,617 
-3,598 
4,664 
5,125 
5,032 
4,918 
4,869 
4.658 
3.870 
2.904 


332 


3,892 


68.31 
70.29 
66.37 
67.32 
68.53 
61.21 
67.33 
65.94 
65.11 
64.77 
61.89 
64.40 


24.94 
22.32 
24.46 
23.35 
22.72 
22.73 
24.62 
25.27 
26.54 
26.53 
28.58 
26.89 


66.52 


24.94 


6.75 
7.39 
9.17 
9.33 
8.75 
8.06 
8.05 
8.79 
8.35 
8.70 
9.53 
8.71 


8.54 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 
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Table  VI  shows  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  for  each  in- 
dustry and  the  totfil  for  all  industries,  the  average  number  of 
men  working  in  each,  the  total  average?,  and  also  the  average 
yearly  earnings.  General  contractors,  masons  and  plasterers, 
and  plumbers  received  alxmt  the  same  yearly  earnings.  The 
average  yearly  earnings  of  carpenters,  and  painters  and  paper- 
hangers  are  also  about  the  same,  while  those  working  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous occupations  fall  nearly  $100  below  the  average  and 
over  $15G  below  the  highest  average  yearly  wages.  One  reason 
for  this  is,  as  has  Ikh^u  pointed  out  before,  that  there  are  iin- 
doubtodly  more  unskilled  laborers  in  this  class  than  in  either  of 
the  others.     The  table- is  as  follows : 


SHOWING  WAdKS  PAID  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP 
•  MEN.  AND  TIIH  AVERAGE  WAGES  PAID  TO  EACH. 


• 

Total 

AVBBAOB 

Industbies. 

Amount  paid 
in  wages. 

Number  of 
meu. 

Yearly 
earnings. 

Carpenters  

General    contractors    

$376,173  27 
332,565  77 
309.362  47 
261.489  98 
196.258  48 
344,235  59 

S36 
627 
612 
699 
434 
684 

J449  97 
530  41 

Masons  and    Plasterers    

506  50 

Miscellaneous  — : 

I'aintin^   and    Paperhanging    

374  10 
449  83 

Plumbers    

503  27 

Totals   

11,819.085.56 

3,892 

%4SI  40 
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SALARIES  AND  WAGES  IN  (JITIES  AND  VILLAGES. 

The  facts  which  are  presented  in  the  following  pages  under 
the  above  head  relate  to  the  earnings  of  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons wl\o  in  one  capacity  or  another  are  employed  by  the  city  and 
AuUage  corporations  in  this  state.  At  the  time  of  the  last  U.  S. 
census,  or  in  1900,  there  were  in  Wisconsin  115  cities  and  145 
villages  and  their  number  is  almost  constantly  increasing.  But 
they  are  not  only  increasing  numerically,  but  they  are  growing 
in  size  and  importance.  Their  government  is  becoming  more 
complex,  and  new  functions  are  added  from  time  to  time.  In 
order  to  carry  on  these  governments  or  the  duties  devolving  upon 
them  a  large  staff  of  employes  are  needed.  Each  city  has  its 
officials  and  other  employes,  some  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
people  directly,  others  appointed  by  some  one  in  authority,  and 
still  others  who  are  employed  in  some  other  way.  Nearly  all 
of  these  receive  compensation  for  their  services  in  the  form  of 
salaries  and  wages,  and  as  their  number  is  quite  large,  consti- 
tuting a  considerable  proportion  of  the  wage-earning  population, 
the  amount  of  their  earnings  is  of  considerable  importance. 
The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  show  what  tlieso  earnings  are,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  shed  enough  light  upon  them  to  enable  com- 
parisons between  the  earnings  of  those  w^ho  are  employed  by 
municipal  corjx)rations  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  private  cmplojTnents  on  the  other. 

The  data  for  this  purpose  we  endeavored  to  obtain  through 
corresi)ondencc.  Schedules  were  prepared  and  forwarded  to 
each  place.  A  few  ivplied  promptly;  others  did  so  after  re- 
peated aj>peals;  but  the  majority  paid  no  attention  to  our  in- 
quiries. The  result  of  the  whole  effort  was  that  we  succeeded  in 
obtaining  replies  from  only  140  of  the  250  places  to  which  the 
schedules  were  sent.  Nor  were  the  replies,  on  tlie  whole,  satis- 
factory. While  the  schedule  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground  the 
only  points  upon  which  fairly  reliable  data  was  obtained  was  the 
rate  of  the  earnings  or  wages  paid.     The  reason  mostly  given  for 
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incomplete  reports  and  for  the  failure  to  report  was  that  the 
records  of  the  city  were  kept  in  such  shape  that  the  facts  desired 
could  not  be  had  without  t^jo  much  trouble,  even  if  they  oould  be 
had  at  all. 

The  data  has  been  classified  and  presented  with  reference  to 
occupations,  ^  the  nature  of  the  duties  performed.  The  first 
presentation  in  order  relates  to  the  earnings  of  the  legal  advisers 
of  the  cities,  the  city  attorney. 


C.TY   ATTORNEYS. 


Yearly  ealary 

No.  of 
placed. 

Total. 

Yearly  salary. 

No.  of 

places- 

Total. 

$1,300  per  year  

1,200  per  yoar  

900  per  year  

1           $1.300  00 

$150  per  year  

3 

1 
9 

1 
2 
5 

2 

1 

$450  00 

1 
1 
6 
1 

1,200  OC 
9a0  0<J 

3.600  iA) 
640  Ou 

l.blK)  (Ji 
980  Oi- 
400  00 
9J0  00 
600  0( 
17o  00 

,    108  Der  vear  

106  00 

1    100  per  vear  

900  00 

600  per  year  

bti)  per  year  

90  Der  vear  

90  00 

7t>  per  year  

IbO  OO 

60O  per  vear  3 

hO  ner  vear  

100  00 

480  per  5'ear 2 

30  ner  vear  

60  00 

400  per  year  1 

25  Der  year  

25  00 

300  per  year  3 

200  per  year  3 

175  per  year 1 

Total 

Average 

47 

$14,129  00 
300  60 

The  preceding  presentation  shows  the  yearly  salary  of  47  city 
attornej^s.  The  salary  of  each  is  given  separately,  and  in  look- 
ing at  the  table  it  is  seen  that  it  varies  from  $1,300  per  year 
down  to  $25.  The  hiHiest  amount  was  paid  in  one  case  only. 
Six  cities  each  paid  $000  annually  to  their  attorney,  and  three 
paid  $500.  hi  nine  cases  the  salary  was  only  $100  per  year, 
while  in  11  it  was  less  than  this  amount.  The  average  amount 
to  each  attorney  was  about  $300.00  per  yA$ir 

The  anv)unts  thus  given  seem  extre 
l)eing  even  below  the  earnings  for  comm< 
bom  in  mind,  however,  that  the  larger  c 
the  salaries  are  comjiaratively  the  highesi 
cfuses  and  arc  therefore  not  included,  an 
eluded  are  only  giving  a  part  of  their 
which  the  amounts  given  are  received. 
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ENGINEERS. 


Yearly  salary. 

No.  of 
places. 

Total. 

Vea«y  salary. 

No.  of 
places. 

Total. 

|1 ,400  per  year 

1.300  per  year 

1,200  per  year 

1,000  per  year  

700  per  year 

GOO  per  year  

540  per  year  

1 
1 
2 

1 

\ 

1 

$1.400  00 
1.300  00 
2.400  00 
1.000  00 

700  00 
3,600  00 

540  00 

$300  per  year  

1 
1 
1 

$300  06 

237  oer  vear  

237  00 

170  Der  vear  

170  00 

Total  

Average 

15 

$11,647  00 
776  00 

Fifteen  cities  reported  as  to  the  salary  of  its  city  engineer  and 
these  reports  are  summarized  in  the  -^bove  table.  The  salaries 
varied  from  $1400  to  $170  per  year,  with  an  average  of  $776 
per  year.  Not  many  of  tlfe  engineers  included  here  gave  their 
entire  time  to  their  official  duties. 


CITY  AND  VILLAGE  CLERKS. 


Yearly  salary. 


$1,700 
1,000 
900 
730 
720 
660 
600 
540 
500 
480 
400 
360 
350 
SOO 
252 
250 
240 
225 
210 
200 
180 
150 
140 


per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 


No.  of 
places. 

Total. 

1         ^ 

$1,700  00 

3,000  00 

3.600  00 

1 

730  00 

720  00 

650  00 

2.400  00 

2 

1.080  00 

2 

1.000  00 

2 

960  00 

5 

2.000  00 

360  00 

3o0  00 

900  00 

252  00 

500  00 

240  00 

450  00 

210  00 

600  00 

180  00 

10 

1.500  00 

' 

140  00 

Yearly  salaries. 


$125  per 
120  per 
108  per 
100  per 
90  per 
85  per 
84  per 
81  per 
80  per 
75  per 
70  per 
65  per 
60  per 
50  per 
40  per 
35  per 
20  per 
25  per 
20  per 
5  per 


year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
ypar 
year 
year 
year  , 
year  . 
year  . 
year  . 
year  . 
year  . 
year  . 
year  . 
year  . 
year  . 
year  . 


Total   

Average  , 


No.  of 
places. 


5 

2 
1 
9 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
9 
3 
1 

20 
17 
5 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 


143 


Total 


$6^00 

240  00 

108  00 

90O  00 

180  00 

170  00 

84  00 

8100 

160  00 

675  00 

210  lo 

65  00 

1,200  00 

850  00 

200  00 

105  00 

120  00 

25  00 

20  00 

500 


$29,545  00 
206  70 


The  above  table  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  salaries  re- 
ceived by  the  city  and  village  clerks.  Very  few  of  the  larger 
cities  are  included  even  in  this  table  as  is  plain  from  the  figures. 
The  salaries  range  all  the  way  from  $1700  per  year  to  $5  de- 
pending upon  tlie  city  and  the  work  and  responsibilities  in- 
volved. In  all,  143  cities  or  clerks  are  included  and  these  to- 
gether received  during  the  year  the'  sum  of  $29,545  or  an  aver- 
age of  about  $200.70  to  each. 
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Fifteen  clerks  reoeived  $600  or  more;  eleven  received  from 
$400  to  $000 ;  fifteen  drew  from  $200  to  $400  per  year.  From 
this  it  appears  that  142  received  less  than  $200  per  year.  It  is 
plain  from  these  figures  that  only  a  small  proportion  received 
enough  to  pay  them  for  devoting  all  their  time  to  their  official 
duties. 


CITY  AND  VILLAGE  TUEASURER. 


Yeiirly  salary. 

No.  of 
places. 

Total. 

Yearly  salary. 

No.  of 
places. 

Total. 

H.eoo  per  year 

1,200  per  year  

1,000  per  year 

900  per  year  

800  per  year  

600  per  year  

540  per  vear  

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

:i 

1 

3 

1 

11,600  00 

1,200  00 

2.000  00 

1.800  00 

800  00 

1.200  00 

1.080  00 

1,500  00 

400  00 

900  00 

250  00 

1 100  per  year  

7 
1 
1 
•      2 
2 
4 

3     • 
1 

$700  00 

93  per  year  

93  00 

80  per  vea  r  

80  00 

75  per  year  

150  00 

60  per  year  

120  00 

50  per  vear  

200  00 

2^  per  vear  

75  00 

500  per  year  

400  per  year  

300  per  year  

250  per  year  

20  per  year  

20  00 

Total  

Average 

40 

114.168  00 
354  2» 

Hero  we  find  the  yearly  salaiy  of  each  of  40  city  and  village 
treasurers.  The  salaries  run  all  the  way  from  $20  up  to  $1,600, 
which  latter  is  the  highest  figure,  while  the  average  to  each  is 
$354.20  ix)r  share. 

STREET  COMMISSIONERS,   Sl'PERINTENDENTS,   AND  INSPECTORS. 


Y^early  salary. 


$1,200  per  year 
900  per  year 
800  per  year 
788  per  year 
750  per  year 
600  per  year 
565  per  year 
541  per  year 
540  per  year 
500  per  year 
480  per  year 
450  per  year 
4.'^0  per  year 
420  per  year 
400  per  year 
r96  per  year  , 
360  per  year  . 
322  per  year  . 


No.  of 
places. 

Total. 

11.200  00 

930  00 

800  00 

788  00 

750  00 

2,400  00 

X  56)  00 

541  00 

510  00 

500  00 

480  00 

450  00 

430  00 

420  00 

1.600  00 

.?96  00 

2 

720  00 

1 

322  00 

$.n2.oo 

180.00 

165.00 

157.00 

150.00 

135.00 

115.84 

105.00 

90.00 

•  86.50 

75.00 

66.00 

65.00 

50.00 

37.00 

33.00 

Tot 


per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year 
per  year  , 
per  year  . 
per  year 
per  year 


Here  is  a  statement  of  the  earnings 
superintendents  and  inspect-ors.     The 


Total. 


1312  00 
180  00 
166  00 
315  00 

aoooo 

4(6  00 
115  84 
106  00 
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included  is  48  and  their  total  salary  for  the  year  was  $16,447.34: 
which  makes  the  average  to  each  about  $342.65. 

(Considered  in  detail  tlio  table  shows  that  all  kinds  of  salaries 
were  paid.  The  highest  is  that  of  $1,200 ;  the  next  in  order  is 
$900,  theni  come  $800,  788,  and  $750.  In  each  one  of  these 
cases  Ihere  is  only  one  person  who  receives  the  salaries  named. 
Four  street  oflScers  received  $600  each.  From  this  each  class 
lias  only  one  person  each  down  to  the  one  of  $400  per  year  which 
includes  four  persons.  The  decrease  is  gradual.  Eleven  re- 
ceived from  $100  to  $200  per  year  and  another  eleven  persons 
received  less  than  $100  per  year. 

ASSESSORS. 


Yearly  salary. 

No.  of 
places. 

Totel. 

Yearly  salary. 

No.  of 
places. 

Total. 

11.200.00  per  year  .... 

1 

11.200  00 

$65.00  per  year  — 

1 

$  65  00 

1,000.00  per  year  .... 

2 

2.000  00 

60.00  per  year  .... 

2 

120  00 

972.00  per  year 

1 

972  00 

50.00  per  year 

8 

400  00 

eOO.OO  per  year  .... 

2 

1,200  00 

40.00  cer  year  .... 

3 

120  00 

500.00  per  year  — 

2 

1.000  0«) 

35.0^  l»er  year 

^ 

140  00 

480.00  per  year 

1 

480  00 

34.00  per  year  .... 

34  00 

375.00  per  year 

1 

S75  00 

30.00  per  year  

240  00 

300.00  per  year  .... 

1 

300  00 

27.36  per  year 

27  36 

150.00  per  year  

4 

600  00 

26.00  per  year  .... 

26  00 

135.00  per  year 

1 

135  00 

25.00  iK»r  year 

75  00 

120.00  per  year  .... 

1 

120.00 

18.00  per  year 

18  00 

100.00  per  year 

2 

200  00 

17.00  per  year  — 

17  00 

85.00  per  year  .... 

1 

85  00 

3.00  per  year  .... 

300 

80.00  per  year  .... 

1 

80  00 

75.00  per  year 

3 

225  00 

Total    

GO 

$10,  S7  36 

Average 



$170  96 

CITY  PHYSICIANS. 


Yearly  salary. 

No  of 
places. 

Total. 

Yearly  salary. 

No.  of 
places. 

Total. 

$480  per  year  

1 
1 
2 

$480  00 
420  00 
800  00 
300  0:) 
250  00 
1.200  00 
1'>0  ftft 

$110  per  vear  

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

$110  00 

420  per  yea  r  

100  per  year  

200  00 

400  per  year  

76  i>(*r  vea  r 

76  00 

300  per  vea  r 

1 
1 
6 
1 

70  per  vear  

70  00 

250  per  year  

25  per  vear  

25  00 

Total      

120  per  yea  r  

19 

$4,051  00 

1 

Avernpe 



$213  21 
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HEALTH  OFFICERS. 


Yearly  salary. 


1600  per 
420  per 
250  per 
248  per 
200  per 
150  per 
100  per 
76  per 
60  per 


year  , 

year 

year 

year 

year  , 

year 

year 

year 

year 


Yearly  salary. 

No.  of 

places. 

Total. 

140  Der  vear  

2 
2 
1 
3 

1 
2 
2 

$80  00 

35  per  year  

70  00 

2B  per  year  

26  00 

25  per  year 

75  00 

20  per  vear  

20  00 

10  per  year  

20  00 

5  per  year 

10  00 

Total  

28 

$3.2^00 
$U7e5 

Average 

POOR   COMMISSIONERS. 


Yearly  salary. 

No.  of 
places. 

Total. 

Yearly  salary. 

No.  of 
places. 

Total. 

$600  per  year  

4 

1 

2 
1 

1 

12.400  00 
500  00 
900  00 
420  00 
360  00 

1150  per  year w... 

100  per  year  

1 

2 

$550  00 

500  per  year 

200  00 

4n0  per  year  

420  per  year  

Total  

12 

$4,930  00 

360  per  year  

Average  

^11  00 

CHIEFS  OF  POLICE  OR  MARSHALS. 


Yearly  salary. 

No.ef 
places. 

Total. 

Yearly  salary. 

No.  of 
places. 

Total. 

$1,080.00  per  year  .... 

$1.080  00 

$200.00  per  year   

1 

1         1 

1 

i      $20000 

1,000.00  per  year  .... 

1,000  00 

180.00  per  year 

5 

900  00 

900.00  per  vear 

3,600  00 

loO.OO  per  year 

1 

160  00 

840.00  per  year  

840  00 

145.00  per  year  

1 

145  OU 

730.00  per  year  .... 

730  00 

144.00  per  year  

2 

288  00 

720.00  per  year 

1,440  00 

120.00  per  year  

5 

GOO  00 

625.00  per  year  

625  00 

108.00  per  year  

4 

432  00 

600.00  per  year  .... 

11 

6,600  00 

100.00  per  year 

6 

600  00 

540.00  per  year 

1,620  00 

96.00  per  year 

1 

96  00 

500.00  per  year  .... 

2.000  00 

90.00  per  year  

1 

90  00 

480.00  per  year  .... 

3.840  00 

80.00  per  year 

1 

80  00 

456.25  per  year  

456  25 

70.00  per  year 

2 

140  00 

420.00  per  year  .... 

2,940  00 

62.00  per  year 

1 

63  00 

400.00  per  year  .... 

1,600  00 

60.00  per  year 

5 

300  00 

o90.00  per  year  .... 

390  00 

60.00  i: 

'.H&M  per  year  .... 

366  00 

45.00  I 

300.00  per  year  .... 

720  00 

40.00  r 

,'?50.O0  per  year  .... 

350  00 

30.00  i: 

300.00  per  vear  .... 

1.200  00 

25.00  r 

250.00  per  vear  .... 

500  00 

240.00  per  year  .... 

960  00 

To 

210.00  per  year  .... 

210  00 

Tlie  above  table  relate  to  chiefs  oJ 
slials.     In  larger  places  where  several 
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tho  man  at  the  head  of  the  police  force  is  usually  called  the  chief. 
In  smaller  places  on  the  other  hand  where  only  one  man  or  so  is 
cinnloyed  for  police  duty  this  man,  who  has  various  duties  to 
look  after,  is  generally  called  marshal. 

The  number  of  chiefs  and  marshals  included  in  above  table  is 
120.  The  total  salary  of  these  amounted  to  $37,929.25  or  an 
average  to  each  of  $316.08. 

Only  two  chiefs  received  $1,000  or  over,  .while  27  received 
from  $500  up  to  $900  both  inclusive.  Thirty-seven  received 
from  $200  to  $400  inclusive^,  and  54  received  less  than  $200  per 
annmn. 

POLICKMEN*  AND  WATCHMEN. 


Yearly 
salary. 

No.  em-      No  of 
ployed.     plaoeH. 

Total. 

Yearly 
salary. 

No.  em- 
ployed. 

No.  of 
places. 

Total. 

^620.00   

600.00   

576.00    

560.00   

640.00   

500.00   

480.00    

456.00   

450.00   

420.00    

407.00   

4U0.00    

s 

19 
4 
2 

26 
4 
3 
5 
2 
1 
3 
1 

1 

5 
1 

1 
8 
2 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$4.960  00 
11,400  00 j 
2,304  00  1 
1,120  00 
14.040  00 
20.000  00 
1,440  00 
2,2.^0  00  1 
900  00  1 
420  00  ' 
1.221  00  1 
400  00 

^65.00   

360.00   

SOO.OO   

150.00   

120.00   

40.00   

25.00   

13.25   

12.50   

1    Total  

Average    .. 

3       i 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

11,095  00 
720  00 

12.000  00 

450  00 

120  00 

40  00 

25  00 

26  50 
25  00 

97 

44 

164,176  50 
1661  85 

-._. 

The  preceding  presentation  shows  the  earnings  of  97  police 
men  and  watchmen  employed  in  44  cities  and  villages  in  the 
state.  In  considering  the  table  in  detail  it  is  seen  that  one  city 
employing  eight  policemen  paid  them  for  their  services  at  the 
rate  of  $620  per  year ;  tliat  five  cities  employing  19  policemen 
paid  each  $600  per  annum  ;  that  two  places  paid  $576  and  $560 
respectively  to  the  one  man  each  of  these  places  employed ;  that 
26  persons,  employed  in  8  cities  received  $540  per  year;  that  4 
jK>licemen  in  two  cities  received  $500 ;  that  15  persons  employed 
in  eleven  jdaces  received  from  $400,  to  $500  per  annum, 
and  that  9  persons  employed  in  nine  places  were  paid  at  a 
rate  varying  from  $300  to  just  Ix^low  $400  per  year.  It  can  per- 
haps be  said  that  those  who  have  thus  been  enumerated  give  their 
entire  time  to  their  official  duties.  About  10  persons  employe<l 
in  six  places  received  less  than  $200  per  year,  and  it  is  likely 
that  none  of  these  gave  tlieir  entire  time  to  these  duties. 
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FIREMEN. 


Yearly  salary. 

No.  em- 
ployed. 

No.  of 
places. 

Total. 

Yearly  salary. 

N  a  em- 
ployed. 

No.  of 
places- 

Total. 

$1,200.00  

1,110.00  

900.00   

876.00   

840.00   

720.00   

600.00   

540.00   

510.00   

500.00   

480.00   

460.00   

400.00   

350  00 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

18 
61 
2 
17 
3 
1 
9 
1 
2 
3 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 

•  j 

11,200  00 

1,110  00 

1,800  00 

876  00 

840  00 

720  00 

10.800  00 

32.940  00 

1,020  00 

8,500  00 

1,440  00 

460  00 

8,600  00 

350  00 

696  00 

900  00 

200  00 

$175.00    

150.00   

IW.OO   

76.00   

60.00   

64.00   

50.00   

25.00    

22.75   

20.00   

15.00   

10.00   

5.62   

Total   

Average  . . 

1 

11 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 

11 
2 
1 
1 

24 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$175  00 
1,660  00 

200  00 

150  00 
60  00 
54  00 

150  00 
75  00 

^00 
40  00 
15  00 
10  00 

135  00 

348.00   

300.00    

188 

47 

$70,395  00 
$374  00 

200.00    

Tlie  above  statement  deals  with  the  firemen,  or  the  persons 
who  are  employed  in  the  firie-department  service  in  the  various 
places  in  the  state.  The  table  shows  that  2  persons  employed  in 
two  places  received  over  $1,000  per  annum ;  that  5  persons  em- 
ployed in  five  places  received  from  $700  to  $900  inclusive;  that 
98  persons  employed  in  fifteen  places  were  paid  fromi  $500  to 
$600  inclusive;  that  19  persons  in  eight  places  were  paid  from 
'  $300  to  $480 ;  that  15  persons  in  five  places  had  a  yearly  salary 
of  from  $100  to  $200  and  that  4.9  persons  in  twelve  places  were 
paid  less  than  $100  each.  It  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  only 
those  who  received  over  $300  per  year  could  have  been  said  to 
devote  all  their  time  to  the  duties. 

The  total  salary  for  188  persons  was  $70,395,  which  is  equal 
to  an  average  of  $374  to  each  person. 

WATER  DEPARTMENTS. 


Yearly  salary. 

No.  em- 
ployed. 

No.  of 
places. 

T 

$840.00   

3 

1 

$2 

752.00  

3 

1 

2 

740.00    

6 

1 

4 

730.00   

1 

1 

720.00    

2 

2 

1 

700.00   

2 

1 

1 

690.00    

3 

2 

2 

678.00    

2      1         1 

1 

660.00    

2 

1 

600.00    

4 

2 

570.00   

2 

1 

560.00   

1 

540.00   

1 

526.66   

3 

1 

490.00    

2 
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The  preceding  table  gives  the  yearly  salaries  of  54  superin- 
tendents and  engineers  connected  with  the  water  department  in 
34  cities. 

From  this  table  it  can  be  said  that  17  persons  employed  in 
seven  cities  were  paid  at  a  rate  varying  from  $700  to  $840  per 
year;  that  18  persons  received  an  amount  annually  Varying  from 
about  $525  to  $690 ;  that  13  persons  in  nine  places  received  from 
$300,  to  $490 ;  and  that  6  persons  in  six  places  were  paid  less 
that  $300  yearly. 

The  total  wages  were  $29,577  and  the  average  to  each  person 
was  $547.70. 


LAMPLIGHTERS  AND  JANITORS. 


Yearly  salary. 

Na  em- 
ployed. 

No.  of 
places. 

Total. 

Yearly  salary. 

Na  em- 
ployed. 

No.  of 
places. 

Total. 

$660.00   

SM.OO   

480.00   

420.00   

400.00    

370.00   

360.00  

350.00   

300.00   

240.00   

200.00   

198.00   

145.00   

144.00   

1 

1    ' 

4 

3 

3 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1650  00 

504  00 

1.92000 

1,260  00 

1,200  00 

370  00 

1,440  00 

350  00 

1,200  00 

240  00 

400  00 

198  00 

145  00 

144  00 

1120.00   

108.00  ....:... 

105.00   

100.00   

80.00  

75.00   

60.00   

50.00   

36.00   

30.00   

18.00    

12.00   

Total   

Arernffe  . . 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 

$240  00 
216  00 
105  00 
100  00 
80  00 
75  00 
240  00 
200  00 
36  00 
30  00 
18  00 
12  00 

48 

44 

$11.353  00 
$236  50 

. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Yea^y  salary. 

Na  em- 
ployed. 

Naof 
places. 

Total. 

Yearly  salary. 

Na  em- 
ployed. 

No.  of 
places. 

ToUl. 

$500.00   

1 
4 
3 
1 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
3 

$500  00 

1,930  00 

1,200  00 

365  00 

720  00 

1,740  00 

250  00 

200  00 

140  00 

100  00 

$75.00  

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 

175  00 
60  00 

480.00   

60.00   

400.00  

51.50   

103  00 

365.00   

24.00   

24  00 

360.00   

15.00   

16  00 

290.00   

10.00    

10  00 

250.00    

6.00    

42  00 

200.00   

5.00   

5  00 

140  00 

Total   

Average  .. 

100.00   

36 

21 

$7.469  00 
$207  50 
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The  foregoing  two  tables  are  concerned  wij:h  lamplighters, 
etc.,  and  miscellaneous  employes.  Of  lamplighters  and  jani- 
tors, 48  persons  employed  in  44  places  are  included.  Of  mis- 
cellaneous 36  persons  employed  in  21  places  are  included. 

The  highest  earnings  received  by  the  lamplighter  and  janitor 
Avas  $650,  and  the  lowest  $12,  while  22  persons  employed  in  18 
places  were  paid  over  $300,  and  24  persons  employed  in  that 
number  of  places  drew  less  than  $300  per  year. 

For  miscellaneous  workers  the  story  varies  but  little.  Here 
we  find  that  10  persons  in  8  places  received  over  $300,  and  26 
persons  in  13  places  were  paid  less  than  $300  per  year. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  for  lamplighters  and  janitors 
Avas  $236.50,  while  for  miscelkneous  it  was  $207.50. 


SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  OF  COMMON  LABOR,  THE  RATE  OF 

WAGES  PER  DAY,  AND  TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID  AS  WAGES 

IN  122  CITIES  AND  VILLAGES  INI  1900. 


Num^r  of  cities  and  villages  reporting. 

Vo.  of  days 

of  common 

labor. 

Bate  of 
wages  per 

Total 

amount  paid 

as  wages. 

113  

122,145 

1,782 

1,387 

437 

2,748 

11  50 
1  40 
138 
135 
125 

$183,217  50 

1 

2,494  80 

1  

1.914  06 

I       

589  95 

6  

3,435  00 

122  

128,499 

$149 

$191,^1  31 

The  above  presentation  shows  for  the  number  of  cities  and 
villages  included,  the  number  of  days  of  common  labor  during 
the  year,  the  rate  of  wages  per  day  and  the  total  amount  paid  as 
wages  during  the  year. 

The  cities  or  places  included  are  classified  according  to  the 
rate  of  wages  paid.  Thus  we  find  113  places  where  rate  of 
wages  for  common  labor  was  $1.50  per  day  and  where  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  common  labor  footed  up  to  122,145  and  the  total 
wages  to  $183,217.50.  The  next  class  in  order  includes  one 
city.  In  this  place  the  number  of  days  of  labor  was  1,782,  the 
rate  of  wages  $1.40  and  the  total  wages  $2,494.80.  The  tliird 
class  in  order  also  includes  one  city,  and  in  this  case  the  days  of 
labor  numbered  1,387,  the  rate  per  day  $1.38,  and  the  total 
wages  $1,914.06.     In  the  fourth  class  the  days  numbered  437, 
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tho  rate  $1.35  and  the  total  wages  $589.95.  The  fifth  or  last 
class  includes  six  places  with  2,748  days  of  labor,  the  rate  of 
wages  at  $1.25,  and  the  total  wages  $3,435. 

In  summarizing  these  figures  it  is  found  that  122  places  are 
included;  that  the  days  of  labor  numbered  128,499;  that  the 
average  rate  of  wages  was  $1.49  per  day;  and  that  the  total 
ainount  paid  as  wages  footed  up  $191,651.31. 

Tho  returns  were  so  incomplete  that  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  definitely  just  how  many  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  these  places.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  average 
working  time  to  each  person  was  about  200  days  during  the  year. 
Computed  on  this  basis  the  fpllowing  figures  will  represent  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed  200  days  in  the  year  and 
the  average  yearly  earnings. 


AVERAGE   YEARLY    EARNINGS   AND   AVERAGE   NX'MBER   OF   PERSONS 

EMPLOYED. 


Classification  of  cities,  etc. 

Number 
persons. 

Averase 

yeaily 

earnings. 

113  with  rate  of  wages  at  M.50  

611 
9 
7 
2 

13 

1299  87 

1  with  rate  of  wasrcs  at    1.40  

277  20 

1  with  rate  of  wap»*8  at    1.S8  

273  47 

1  with  rate  of  waires  at    1.3.5  

269  96 

6  with  rate  of  wages  at    1.25  

250  70 

Average  of  122  with  rate  of  wages  at  11.49  

642 

$298  52 

As  said  above,  the  indications  were  that  about  200  days  was 
the  average  time  of  employment  during  the  year  for  the  common 
laborers  in  tho  cities  included.  With  this  as  a  basis,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  employed  at  the  different  rates  and 
their  average  yearly  earnings  was  computed  and  the  results 
given  in  tlio  above  table. 

In  this  table  is  seen,  that  on  this  basis  Gil  persons  were  em- 
ployed at  $1.50  per  day  and  that  their  average  earnings  was 
$299.87.  Those  in  the  other  four  classes  while  employed  the 
same  length  of  time  received  a  lower  rate  per  day  and  hence 
show  a  lower  yearly  earning.  The  average  rate  was  $1.49,  the 
total  number  emi)loyed  was  642  persons,  the  average  days  at 
work  200,  and  the  average  yearly  earnings  $298.52. 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF   DAYS  OF   LABOR   AND   THE   NUMBER   OF  CITIES 

IN  EACH  CLASS. 


Classiilcation  of  days  of  common  labor. 


Number  of 
cities  and 
villages  in 
eacb  class. 


100  days  or  less  

101  days  to  200  days  Inclusive 
201  days  to  300  days  Inclusive 
301  days  to  450  days  Inclusive 
451  days  to  600  days  Inclusive 
flOl  days  to  900  days  Inclusive 
901  days  lo  1,200  days  Inclusive 

1,201  days  to  1,500  days  Inclusive 
1,501  days  to  2,400  days  Inclusive 
2,401  days  to  4,800  days  Inclusive 
4,801  days  to  7,200  days  inclusive 
Over  7,200  days  

Total  places  


15 

18 

10 

20 

7 

14 

11 

4 

10 

8 

2 

3 


122 


Hero  is  found  a  classification  of  the  days  of  labor  in  the 
places  included.  The  table  shows  that  33  places  had  200  days 
or  less  of  labor  done ;  that  37  had  from  201  toGOO  days  of  labor ; 
that  25  had  from  601  to  1,500  days;  that  23  had  from  1,501  to 
7,200  days  and  3  places  had  over  7,200  days  of  labor  each  per- 
formed during  the  year.  While  this  is  not  very  definite  it  still 
convoys  a  great  deal  of  information  concerning  the  amount  of 
labor  that  the  various  places  find  it  necessary  to  provide  for. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  AND  THE  AVERAGE  YEARLY 

EARNIN-GS. 


Class!  Qoatlon. 


Average 
yearly 


Attorneys  

Engincerfif 

Clerks  

Treasurers    

Street  Commissioners,  etc. 

Assessors   

I'hyslclans  

Health  Officers  

Poor  Commissioners  

Chiefs  of  Police,  Marshals 

Policemen,   etc 

P^lremen    

Water  Department  

Larapllffhters.   etc 

Itflscellaneous   

Common  labor  


1300  60 
776  00 

206  70 
354  20 
342  65 
170  96 
213  21 
117  65 
411  00 
316  08 
661  85 
374  00 
547  70 
2^50 

207  50 
298  52 
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In  the  preceding  presentation  is  given  the  classification  with 
reference  to  profession  or  occupation  of  the  persons  employed  by 
the  cities  and  villages  included,  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
class,  and  the  average  yearly  earning  of  each  person  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes. 

Of  the  classes  included  common  labor  shows  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  persons.  Next  in  order  is  the  firemen,  city  clerks,  chiefs 
of  g(>lice  and  town  marshals,  etc.  The  smallest  number  is  that 
for  poor  commissioners. 

With  reference  to  the  yearly  earnings  it  is  found  that  the  city 
engineers  received  the  largest  amount.  Next  in  order  are  the 
policemen  with  $661.85.  It  will  be  notice  that  according  to  this 
table  the  policemen  earned  more  than  the  chiefs  of  police  and 
town  marshals.  The  reason  for  this  apparent  discrepancy  is 
that  town  marshals  were  included  with  the  chiefs.  While  the 
chiefs  usually  received  a  higher  salary  than  policemen,  the  town 
marshals  received  less;  and,  outnumbering  the  chiefs  in  the 
above  class  caused  a  low  average  for  both.  The  third  in  order 
in  point  of  earnings  were  those  employed  in  the  water  depart- 
ments. The  Poor  Commissioner  and  Treasurer  received  tlic 
smallest  sum. 

In  considering  the  above  table  as  well  as  all  the  other  tables  in 
this  connection  it  will  Ik»  noticed  that,  in  some  classes  at  least, 
the  number  of  persons  inchuled  is  proportionately  small,  and 
that  the  yearly  earnings  are  comparatively  low.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  with  few  exceptions  the  reports  were  received  from 
the  smaller  cities  and  villages.  It  is  well  known  that  the  smaller 
places  emi)loy  comparatively  few  persons  and  that,  as  the  du- 
ties are  light  and  the  cost  of  living  often  low,  they  pay  much 
lower  salari(»s  than  larger  cities.  The  facts  as  they  stand, 
however,  constitute  a  fair  representation  of  the  salaries  paid  in 
the  me<lium  sized  and  smaller  cities  and  villages  in  this  state. 
50 
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LABOK  ORGANIZATIONS. 

One  of  the  most  striking  revelations  of  liistory  is  what  Spen- 
eer  calls  the  process  of  '^integration  and  disintegration."  Plants 
germinate,  grow  and  perfonn  their  function  in  nature  and  decay. 
Animals  oome  upon  the  st^ige  of  action,  perfonn  their  part  and 
disappear.  States  rise?  up  and  complete  their  work  and  fall, 
leaving  a  mass  of  nibbish  upon  which  to  build  .a  now  state 
whose  internal  structure  must  Ik?  so  arranged  and  put  together 
that  it  will  taJce  hold  of  and  meet  the  new^  conditions  for  which  it 
was  formed.  When  tliis  is  ac(*omplished  the  state  again  disinte- 
grates and  the  process  is  again  repeated. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  industrial  world.  A  certain  kind  of 
machinery  is  put  forth  to  perform  a  certain  kind  of  work,  but 
when  competition  begins  to  make  itself  felt,^  and  the  demands 
made  upon  the  machine  are  greater  than  its  capacity,  it  is  dis- 
carded and  a  new  one  placed  in  its  stead  that  will  meet  the  new 
conditions.  The  same  is  true  of  farming  and  transportation. 
The  farmer,  who  yetir  after  year  plows  the  groimd,  sows  and 
ivaps,  discovers  as  population  increases  and  the  demand  for  his 
pnxlucts  is  greater  than  his  ability  to  produce,  that  he  must  re- 
du(*e  his  metluxls  to  a  more  scientific  basis.  He  makes  a  study 
of  his  soil,  its  needs  and  adaptation  for  certain  crops,  and  directs 
his  energy  accordingly.  The  greater  the  demand  for  tJie 
products  of  the  farm  and  factory  the  greater  must  be  the  facili- 
ties for  producing  various  products  and  the  facilities  for  trans- 
porting tlu^n  from  place  to  place.  Out  of  tliis  nec^essity  has 
gradually  devidoped  our  modern  railroads,  steamships,  tele- 
graphs, t<deph(mes^  etc. 

Out  of  all  these  conditiojis,  and  through  a  similar  course  of 
de\'elopment  came  the  modern  corporations,  the  great  manu- 
facturing and  transportation  companies  which  employ,  in  one 
way  or  another,  nearly  all  the  laborers  of  civilized  countries, 
known  colleclively  as  the  "laboring  classes,"  and  it  is  about 
this  class,  their  integi'ation  into  labor  unions,  tliat  we  are  now 
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concerned,  Witli  the  rise  of  our  present  competitive  system 
comes  also  a  resistance  to  competition  by  all  the  great  produc- 
ers. It  is  resisted  on  tlio  one  hand  by  mora  improved  machin- 
ery and  metliods  of  production,  and  on  the  other  by  longer 
hours  of  labor  and  lower  wages  for  the  laborer.  It  is  at  this 
ix>int  that  labor  comes  in  contact,  I  may  say,  collision,  with  the 
competitive  forces  of  tlie  modern  industrial  world.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  manufacturer,  seeking  to  avoid  or  eliminate  the 
cimipetitivo  forces,  follows  "along  the  lines  of  least  resistance," 
and  in  this  process  the  laborer  is  pushed  aside  or  trampled 
under  foot ;  on  the  other  hand  the  laborer  in  his  struggle  for  ex- 
istence follows  the  lines  of  least  resistance  to  him,  and  as  a  re- 
sult his  wife  and  children  are  brought  into  the  workshop  to 
earn  their  own  living.  The  evils  of  this  have  been  discussed 
elsewhere.  • 

In  early  times  monarchial  governments  were  vefry  severe  in 
their  dealings  with  any  form  of  organization  among  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  in  order  to  escape  the  punishments  meted  out 
to  them,  they  often  clothed  their  organizations  with  secrecy  re- 
sulting in  what  we  know  as  "secret  societies.'' 

Tlie  first  lal)or  organizations  of  which  we  have  any  history, 
more  nearly  resembled  a  modem  strike  or  boycott  than  a  labor 
organization  as  it  exists  today.  It  was  not  until  the  rudi- 
ments of  our  industrial  system  began  to  form,  and  tlie  pros- 
pects of  a  laborer  becoming  a  journeyman  or  a  master  were  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  that  labor  organizations  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term  began  to  take  shape. 

These  organizations  were  not  baseil  on  the  same  fundamental 
principh»tt  as  those  of  our  times.  They  were  organizations  of 
lal)orers  doing  a  particular  kind  of  work  in  a  particular  trade. 
The  piercers  of  the  cotton  mills  would  fonn  one  organization, 
and  the  spinners  anotiier.  As  a  natural  outcome  of  this  ar- 
rangement the  memlx^rs  of  the  piecer's  organization  were  al- 
ways looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  would  become 
spinners,  and,  naturally  enough,  they  became  more  interested 
in  the  wages  and  general  welfare  of  the  spinners  than  of  their 
own,  and  as  a  result  the  pi(*cor's  association  f(*ll  to  pieces. 

In  other  lines  of  occupation  we  frequently  find  the  workmen 
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doing  a  particular  line  of  work  requiring  the  most  skill,  and 
therefore  receiving  the  highest  wages,  organized  into  one  fra- 
tefmal  bodies,  and  the  laborers  doing  other  but  less  skilled  work 
organized  into  subordinate  societies,  and  so  on  down  through 
the  list.  While  the  organization  at  the  top  of  this  series  pos- 
sessed a  degree  of  permanence,  those  subordinate  to  it  tended 
more  or  less  to  center  their  interest  in  the  one  at  the  top  and 
the  inevitable  result  was  a  falling  to  pieces  of  the  whole  se^ries. 

The  most  stable  organizations  of  labor  found  at  that  time 
were  among  those  occupations  where  the  economic  position  of 
the  workmen  in  passing  from  apprenticeship  to  the  position  of 
master  remained  the  same.  A  mason  was  a  mason  all  his  life. 
A  labor  union  formed  of  men  working  at  this  trade  was  com- 
paratively stable.  The  influences  which  worked  the  disinte- 
gration of  those  organizations  mentioned  above  were  elimin- 
ated in  this  instance.  Unions  among  tilers  was  another  illus- 
tration of  tliis  class.  What  was  true  of  labor  organizations,  in 
this  respect,  in  earlier  times,  is  true  to  a  large  extent  today. 

The  character  of  the  earliest  labor  organizations  is  best  illus- 
trated in  the  following  words  from  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Smith  says,  "People  of  the  same  trade  seldom  met 
together,  even  for  merriment  and  diversion,  but  the  conversa- 
tion ende<l  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  public,  or  in  some  con- 
trivance to  raise  prices,"  and  history  indicates  that  the  oldest 
labor  union  in  existence,  "the  Book  Binders,"  has  its  roots  in 
a  gathering  of  journeymen  "to  take  a  social  pint  of  porter  to- 
gether." 

It  is  such  organizations  as  these  that  Howell  claims  were  tlie 
direct  suc<;essors  of  the  guilds;  but  Mr.  Webb  claims  tliat  tliey 
were  gniUs  and  that  trade  unions  did  not  descend  from  the 
guilds  and  did  not  bear  any  relation  to  them.  The  latter 
opinion  apiK'^ars  to  Ik?  the  more  logical  both  iroin  an  historical 
lK>int  of  view  and  from  the  motive  forces  which  called  the?  two 
into  existence.  The  guilds  came  into  existence  as  an  institu- 
tion by  which  the  community  itself  controlled  its  various  in- 
dustries. They  were  in  themselves  masters  of  industry  while 
trade  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  pretetid  to  control  in- 
dustry, but  were  rather  inclined  to  be  antagonistic  to  those  who 
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did.  They  were  organizations  whose  object  was  to  make  them- 
selves felt  iu  the  race  for  life,  to  be  able  to  assert  their  rights 
and  maintain  their  ground  against  employers  of  labor  and  un- 
just laws.  The  guilds,  on  tlie  other  hand,  controUedd  their  lo- 
cal govermnent;  in  fact  the  guild  was  the  local  government^ 
while  trade  unions  in  their  early  stages  must  bow  their  heads 
to  local  government. 

Turning  from  hypothetical  grounds  to  recorded  facts,  we  do 
not  find  aaiy thing  which  rc^omblos  trade  unions  as  wo  know 
them  previous  to  tlie  year  1700.  The  membei*8  of  the  crafts 
guilds  prior  to  that  time  were  independent  producers,  whilo 
members  of  trade  unions  were  dependent  producers.  Each 
laborer  was  a  unit  within  himself  and  any  attempt  on  his  part 
to  secure  from  his  master  his  just  portion  of  the  world's  eco- 
noniic  goods  was  met  with  scorn  and  ridicule.  lie  was  prac- 
tically owned  by  his  master  who  exerted  the  same  arbitrary 
auUiority  over  his  employee  and  liis  family,  as  the  master  over 
his  slave.  Every  attemjit  on  tlie  part  of  Uic  laborer  to  throw 
off  til  is  "yoke  of  oppression"  resulted  in  a  further  reduction  to 
serfdom. 

Out  of  such  an  industrial  condition  grew  labor  unions. 
After  the  individual  had  from  time  to  time  made  the  attempt 
to  better  his  own  condition  and  had  as  many  times  met  worse 
than  defeat,  he  discovered  that  ^^in  union  there  is  strength." 
Until  industrial  conditions  made  lalK>r  unions  necessary  in 
this  way,  all  such  organizations  and  societies  were  short  lived. 
Thei*o  was  nothing  to  comi)el  their  continuation,  but  as  soon 
as  Uie  time  came  when,  in  order  to  establish  a  certain  lino  of 
business,  it  required  more  capital  than  the  journeyman  him- 
self could  furnish,  from  that  moment  the  business  took  the  na- 
ture of  a  corporation  instead  of  an  industry  of  a  domestic  na- 
ture. This  made  skilled'  lal>or  useless  except  for  hire  at  the 
hands  of  the  capitalists.  Here  began  the  differentiation  of 
the  functions  of  capital  and  labor,  or  as  Dr.  Ingram  put  it  in 
his  address  to  Uie  Lal)or  Union  Congress  at  Dublin  in  1880, 
"the  whole  modem  organization  of  labor  in  its  advanced  form 
rests  on  the  fundamental  fact  which  has  spontaneously  and  in- 
creasingly developed  itself — namely,    the    definite    separation 
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Ix3tvveen  tlie   direction  of  industrial   operations   and  tlieir  exe- 
cution in  detail.'' 

In  1720  thef  Journeymen  tailors  of  London  coinibined  to  se- 
cure better  wages  and  shorter  hours.  The  masters  immedi- 
ately laid  in  a  complaint  to  Parliament  stating  that  the  action 
of  the  journeymen  tailors  was  a  conspiracy  dangerous  to  the 
State  and  to  trade ;.  that  it  was  imjust,  presumptuous,  etc. 
Parliament  took  up  the  matter  at  once  and  a  law  was  enacted 
against  sucli  combinations.  The  journej^men  tailors  were  just 
as  promi>t  in  refusing  to  obey  the  law  as  Parliament  had  been 
in  ciuicting  it.  The  Privy  council  took  the  uxatter  in  hand 
and  directed  its  energies  against  this  society  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. 

Other  labor  unions  were  organized.     The  Stockingers,  Cut- 
ters^ Clotliiers,  Spinners,  etc.,  were  all  of  a  similar  character 
and  had  a  similar  end  in  view.     All  comJ)lained  more  or  less 
of  'Uiio  oppression  of  tlie  poor  by  the  rich,''  *%w  wages,"  and 
p<x>r  economic  conditions    in  general,    and  all  were  proceeded 
against  for  violating  the  combination  laws.     The  Wool  Work- 
ers were  proceedcil  against  by  a  proclamation  of  the  king.     The 
result  of  all  this  was  not  a  suppression  of  these  organizations, 
but  a  change  in  their  character,    especially   their  outward  ap- 
pearance.    Instead  of  organizing  with  tlie  avowed  purpose  of 
retiiining  control   of  the  products  of  their  own   labor,  they  or- 
ganized ''for  benevo^'""*  ""'^  ..i.«^*«m^  ^„«^^«^  »  ^«  ^u —  ,«^* 
and  organized  in  se 
the  first   to  organ iz( 
They  resembled  son 
cies  described  elsew 
duction  of  mechani( 
pieces. 

Everywhere  tlie  v 
he  was  \mi\g  driver 
They  petitioned  Pa 
these  supposed  cans 
use  his  influence  in 
asked  to  pass  more 
After  passing  them 
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oithor  by  their  failure  to  bring  about  tlio  desired  relief,  or  by 
the  pressure  brought  to  l)ear  by  employers.  The  introduction 
of  machinery  was  also  attributed  to  be  the  cause  of  low  wages 
and  idleness,  and  Parliament  was  asked  to  prohibit  employers 
froui  using  machinorv%  and  on  investigation  as  to  the  effects 
of  such  a  prohibition  the- employers  would  produce  overwhelm- 
ing and  conclusive  evidence  that  such  a  policy  would  1)0  un- 
wise. In  oth(  r  iust^iiu'cs  tlie  wage  earner  would  attribute?  his 
low  ^^standanl  of  living"  to  the  importation  'of  foreign  g<X)ds 
of  the  same  kind  he  priKluced,  and  in  many  instances  this  oc- 
casionc^d  riots  which  spread  to  such  an  extent  that  Parliament 
^passed  laws  prohibiting  importation.  This  experiment  failed 
and  rioting  continued.  As  a  last  resort  Parliament  passed 
laws  giving  Justices  of  the  Peace  tlie  powd*  of  fixing  w^ages. 
This  ])roved  satisfactory  for  a  time,  but  sooner  or  later  it  was 
found  that  in  many  insUmces  the  justices  themselves  were  di- 
rectly interc^stcd  in  low  wages  and  in  others  they  w^ere  pre- 
vailed uj)ou  by  euijdovers  of  lalK>r  to  fix.  low  rates,  and  so  tlie 
trouble  continued.  This  aroused  a  feeding  of  distrust  and 
hostility  to  such  an  extent  that  Parliament  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do.  The  competence  of  nmgistrates  to  fix  wages 
was  disputed  by  the  cotton  weavers,  as  a  body,  in  1812,  and 
they  carried  tlunr  case  to  the  courts.  The  courts  decided  that 
the  Avages  as  fixt^l  by  the  nuigistrates  wei*e  reasonable  and  just. 
The  case  Avas  aj>])eal(Ml  and  the  employers  were  forcetl  into  a 
long  and  t-edious  litigation  in  which  one  hundred  and  tliirty 
witnesses  were  examined  as  to  each  of  tlie  many  rates  pro- 
posed. The  court  de(*ided  in  favor  of  the  employers  but  made 
no  provision  for  enforcing  the  wages  fixed  and  a  strike  ensued, 
^ifany  of  the  leaders  Avere  arrested  and  placed  in  prison,  and 
otherwise  prosecuted  to  such  an  extent  that  for  a  timd  they 
lost  all  ho])e  of  s(»curing  In^tter  wages  or  a  higher  "Standard  of 
Living."  But  other  lalnu'ers  rallied  to  their  support  and  Parlia- 
ment was  pr(-\'ail(Ml  uoon  to  repeal  l)oth  the  law  authorizing 
jlistic(\s  of  th(^  jx^ace  to  fix  wages,  and  the  statu  to  of  apprentices 
and  the  combination  laws.  So  go<»s  the  history  of  labor  strug- 
gles up  to  1825. 

Previous  to  1824  the  history  of  trade  unions  was  one  of  perse- 
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ciitioii  and  repression.  Mr.  Webb  says  in  his  history  of  trade 
unions,  ^ 'Every  union  tJiat  can  claim  an  oxistonce  of  more  than 
half  a  century  possesses  a  romantic  legend  of  its  earlier  days. 
The  midnight  meeting  of  patriots  in  the  comer  of  fields,  the 
buried  box  of  records,  the  secret  oaths,  the  long  terms  of  im- 
])risonment  of  officials — all  these  are  in  the  sagas  of  the  older 
unions,  and  fonn  material  out  of  wliich,  untroubled  by  histori- 
cal criticism,  a  semi-mythical  origin  might  easily  have  been 
created." 

The  Combination  laws  of  1799  and  1800,  and  the  twenty 
years  of  persecution  of  members  of  trade  unions  as  rebels  and 
rcjvolutionists,  checked  the  grow^th  of  labor  unions  until  after  ^ 
1824.  The  first  quarter  of  the  century  just  closed  may  be  justly 
called  the  dark  ages  of  the  history  of  trade  unions.  During 
this  period  while  tlie  (Jomjbination  laws  were  in  force,  combina- 
tions of  employers  were  allowed  ^'for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
wages  of  die  laborers,"  while  combinations  among  laborers  "for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  w^ages"  were  denounced  and  prose- 
cuted to  tlio  bitter  end.  It  was  said  by  Lord  Jeffrey  that  "a 
single  master  was  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  turn  off  the  whole  of 
his  workmen  at  once — 100  or  1,000  in  number — if  they  would 
not  accept  the  wages  he  chose  to  offer.  But  it  was  made  an 
offence  for  the  whole  of  the  workmen  to  leave  that  master  at 
once  if  he  refused  to  give  the  w-ages  they  chose  to  require." 

The  Combination  laws  applied  to  employers  as  well  as  em- 
I)loyos,  but  it  was  very  seldom  magistrates  would  enforce  them 
against  masters.  Of  c( 
against  laborers,  but  wh( 
to  an  ineffective  police  s 
employers.  An  illustral 
Calico  Printers  union  in 
ther  than  to  issue  to  the  i 
"Considerations  addrssec 
one  of  its  Masters."  In 
to  as  follows:  "We  hav 
manfully  to  have  resiste 
been  led  on  from  one  e: 
burden  has  become  too 
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number  of  our  apprentices,  and  oftentimes  even  the  number  of 
our  jounieymen.  You  dismiss  certain  portions  of  our  hands, 
and  will  not  allow  others  to  come  in  their  stead.  You  stop  all 
surface  machines,  and  go  the  length  even  to  destroy  tlie  rollers 
Ixrforo  our  face.  You  restrict  the  cylinder  machine,  and  even 
dictate  tlie  kind  of  pattern  it  is  to  print  You  refuse  on  urgent 
occasicms,  to  work  by  candle-light,  and  even  compel  our  ap- 
prentices to  do  the  same.  You  dismiss  our  overlookers  when 
tlu-iy  don't  suit  you,  and  force  obnoxious  servants  into  our  em- 
ploy. Lastly,  you  set  all  subordination  and  good  order  at  de- 
fiance and  instead  of  showing  deference  and  respect  to  your  em- 
ployers, treat  them  with  personal  insult  and  contempt"  In 
other  cases  masters  even  went  the  bail  of  members  of  labor 
unions  in  their  employ^  who  had  been  arrested  for  illegal  com- 
bination ;  but  tlieso  instances  are  very  rare.  These  illustrations 
are  impoitant  in  that  tliey  show  a  tendency  on  die  part  of  em- 
ployers to  weaken  in  their  pei*sistent  eflForts  to  stamp  out  con- 
certed action  on  tlie  part  of  employees. 

In  1843  the  (.oach-makers  union  of  London  was  broken  up  by 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  its  leading  members.  The  calico 
engravers  of  Manchester  met  the  same  fate  after  refusing  to 
work  on  account  of  the  rapid  increase  in  die  number  of  ap- 
prentices. 

But  the  oppressive  weight  and  injustice  of  the  Combination 
laws  were  felt  most  in  the  textile  industries.  The  Act  of  1800 
is  described  in  **A  Few  llemarks,  &c.,"  p.  8G,  as  "  a  tremendous 
millstone  around  the  necks  of  the  local  artisan,  which  has  de- 
pressed and  debased  him  to  die  earth ;  every  act  which,  he  has 
attempted,  every  measure  which  he  has  devised  to  keep  up  or 
raise  his  wages,  he  has  been  told  was  illegal;  the  whole  force  of 
the  civil  power  and  influence  of  his  district  has  been  exerted 
against  him  because  he  was  acting  illegally;  the  magistrates 
acting,  as  they  believed,  in  unison  with  die  views  of  the  l^s- 
latun^,  to  check  and  keep  down  wages  and  combination,  re- 
garde<l,  in  almost  every  instance,  every  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  artisan  to  ameliorate  his  situation  or  support  his  station  in 
society  as  a  species  of  sedition  and  resistance  to  the  government : 
ever)'  conajmittee  or  active  man  among  them  was  regarded  as  a 
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turbulent,  dangerous  instigator,  whom  it  was  necessary  tx>  watch 
•  and  crush  if  possible." 

To  show  the  trutli  of  the  above  statement,  wo  cite  the  case  of 
a  president  and  secretary  of  a  union  who  were  imprisoned  for 
calling  tlieir  moinl)ers  together  to  consider  the  justness  of  asking 
for  an  increase  in  wages ;  even  though  it  developed  in  the  trial 
that  the  meeting  was  called  at  the  invitation  of  the  employers 
tliemselv(*s,  the  result  was  lK)th  were  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
long  lenns.  Tlie  next  year  fifteen  cotton  spinners,  who  had  met 
together  for  tlie  puri)ose  of  raising  funds  to  bury  a  dead  co-  ' 
worker,  were  s(»ized  by  tlie  police  for  conspiracy  and  imprisoned 
for  four  months  to  await  trial.  On  being  brought  to  trial  it 
was  held  by  the  court  that  even  though  a  body  claimed  to  meet 
for  a  benevolent  puiT^ose,  it  was  simply  a  cloak  for  conspiring 
against  the  strife;  and  the  prisoners  were  committed  to  prison 
for  various  tonus.  y\nother  instxince  is  tlie  Scotch  weavers  who 
struck  for  higher  wages  al)out  the  year  1812.  The  employers 
were  al)out  tx>  accodc  to  their  demands  and  negotiations  were 
progressing  very  smoothly  in  that  direction,  when  the  govern- 
ment arrested  and  imj)risoned  the  conunittee  who  were  conduct- 
ing the  negotiations. 

These  are  illustrations  of  the  hundreds  of  cases  brought  be- 
fore tlie  courts  of  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     For  a  time  the  efl^(H*t  was  to  suppress  lalxvr  organi- 
zations, but  soon  a  reaction  set  in  and  a  more  formidable  and 
aggressive  fonu  of  organization  l)egim  to  grow.     Secret  societies 
were  formed  whose  leaders  were  kept  in  the  background,  but 
whose  demands  were  obeyed  *^^  *^^^^  InH/^r      arimronr*^  w^rn  nf^t 
only  communicated  to  men 
were  heralded  far  and  wide, 
employers  could  not  g(*t  mer 
quit  their  employ   for  sour 
Employers   even    S(^nt   to   tl 
la])orers  but  without  avail, 
another  perfectly  and  they  r( 
well.     When  a  laborer  quit 
of  imjust  treatment,  no  one 
The  place  must  remain  vaca 
and  servant  had  been  amical 
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But  the  economic  condition  of  England  in  1820  which  marks 
tlio  close  of  a  long  war  period,  tlie  political  and  industrial  de- 
pression of  the  time, — contributed  to  effect  an  agreement  among 
masters  not  to  pay  over  certain  wages.  In  the  wild  scramble 
for  the'  sale  of  manufactured  goods  which  followed  this-  indus- 
trial depression,  in  the  attempt  of  one  master  to  undersell  an- 
other, wages  in  general  were  driven  to  the  borderline  of  starva- 
tion. All  this  tended  to  crciitc  a  general  discontent  which  con- 
tinued to  grow  until  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Combination 
Jaws  in  1824. 

The  repeal  of  tliese  laws  was  due  in  a  largo  measure  to  the 
labors  of  Place  and  Hume.  These  men  were  employed  by 
Parliament  to  conduct  a  series  of  investigations  relative  to  the 
true  economic  conditions  of  the  poor.  The  report  of  their  in- 
vestigations shows  that  tliey  found  the  workingmen  filled  with 
false  ideas  as  to  the  real  cause  of  their  distress.  Taxes,  Com- 
bination laws,  tlio  arbitrary  rule  of  masters,  labor  saving 
machinery,  unjust  magistrates,  and  immigration  laws, — all 
tluvse  they  cliumed,  were  tJio  dire<;t  and  principal  causes  of  what 
Wel)lj  calls  the  low  '^Standard  of  Living"  of  tlie  laboring  classes. 
Unionism  which  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
been  smouldering  under  the  ashes  of  oppression  now  burst  forth 
into  unquencliable  flame.  Trade  societies  sprang  up  every- 
wliere  and  in  all  manner  of  forms.  Business  increased  rapidly 
and  prices  rose  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  a  rise  in  wages, 
but  the  employers  resisted  every  inch  of  Uie  ground  over  which 
tliey  were  Innng  slowly  but  surely  pushed.  The  result  was 
strikes  and  lockouts  on  every  hand  during  tlie  next  six  months. 

This  led  to  the  agit^ation  of  a  reenactment  of  tlie  Combina- 
tion laws  and  laws  expressly  prohibiting  organized  or  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  labor.  The  fight  in  Parliament  over  this 
latter  question  Avas  long  and  bitter,  but  in  the  end  the  victor}^ 
was  really  in  favor  of  lalKJr.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the 
right  of  labor  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  l)ettering  their  con- 
dition was  recognized  by  law,  and  this  recognition  by  die  statute 
of  England  has  never  been  changed. 

By  tlie  enaction  of  such  a  law  it  was  prophesied  by  the  mas- 
ters tliat  anarchy  would  reign  supreme;  the  nation  would  be 
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depopulated  or  be  reduced  to  pauperism ;  coiuanerce  would  cease ; 
capital  would  be  driven  from  the  country,  and  die  ultimate  au- 
thority of  the  master  would  be  ti'ansposed  to  the  laborer.  In  a 
certain  sense  the  last  may  be  true  but  it  is  so  slight  we  may  safely 
say  tliat  history  does  not  Ix^ar  up  the  statement 

The  financial  crisis  of  1825  and  the  four  years  hard  times 
which  followed  led  to  a  breaking  up  of  a  majority  of  the  trade 
unions.  This  period  marks  the  point  at  which  socialistic  agita- 
tion begins  to  take  definite  shape. 

As  was  said  before,  tlie  laws  of  1825  legalized  labor  organiza- 
tions but  it  prohibited  members  present  at  the  meetings  of  such 
organizations  from  acting  for  those  members  absent^  or  for 
laborers  who  did  not  belong  to  the  society.  Any  violation  of 
these  provisions  was  severely  dealt  with,  and  in  some  instances 
labore^rs  were  accused  and  convicted  of  crime  they  were  innocent 
of,  when  tlie  real  motive  Ix^liind  it  all  was  to  punish  laborers  for 
combination.  In  one  instance  in  1834  six  laborers  in  Dor- 
chesU^r  were  tried,  "convicted  and  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
transportation,  ostensibly  for  administering  unlawful  oaths,  but 
really  for  tlie  crime  of  combination." 

This  raised  a  storm  of  criticism  throughout  the  country  and 
it  is  said  a  procession  consisting  of  400,000  persons  marched  to 
the  residence  of  Loi'd  Melbourne  and  presented  him  a  petition 
signed  by  over  250,000  laborers.     At  length  the  convicts  were 
panlontnl,  many  of  them  never  learning  of  it  imtil  years  after- 
ward, and  then  only  by  mere  accident     Such  instances  as  tliis 
gave  unionism  a  new  impetus.     New  unions  were  formed  on  all 
sides.     National  organizations,  which  will  be  mentioned  later, 
l>egan  to  take  shape.     In  1834 
against  the  way  the  law  of  182 
definite  was  done  toward  amer 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  la 

Still  false  and  unjust  prose 
tions  by  workmen)  similar  to  t 
al)ove  continued,  and  trade  uni< 
tion.  They  increased  both  ii 
unions  increased  in  wealth  unt 
tained  as  to  the  safety  of  their  : 
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emment  officials  was  such  that  they  feared  confiscations,  and 
Parliament  was  induced  to  enact  a  law  purporting  to  protect 
their  funds,  but  in  reality  it  aflForded  no  protection  whatever. 
It  closed  one  loop-hole  and  opened  another.  It  afforded  the  un- 
scrupulous a  chance  to  get  hold  of  the  funds  to  appropriate  them 
to  himself  and  escape  punishment  tlirough  a  technicality  of  the 
law.  This  was  a  most  serious  blow  to  labor  unions.  Funds 
which  had  been  collected  during  a  series  of  years  with  which  to 
maintain  themselves  against  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them  by 
employers  were  stolen  by  the  official  into  whose  hands  they  were 
placed  for  safe  keeping.  This  was  discouraging  in  the  extreme. 
Hundreds  of  members  left  the  labor  unions  nevefr  to  return; 
others  refused  to  fill  the  broken  ranks.  But  the  persistent  kept 
up  tlie  fight,  and  met  with  the  most  stubborn  resistance  all  along 
the  line.  In  1866,  a  committee  appointed  to  look  into  alleged 
outrages  said  to  be  perpetrated  by  labor  unions  brought  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  once  more  to  the  subject  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lead  tliat  body  to  appoint  a  Royal  commission  to  make  an 
extensive  inquiry  in  the  subject  of  labor  conditions.  After  a 
long  and  laborious  investigation,  this  commission  embodied  the 
results  of  their  investigation  in  a  sixteen  volume  report.  This 
report  was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturer.  It 
was  shown  here  tliat  mah^s  and  females  of  all  ages  between  six 
and  eighty  years  were  at  work  in  places  where  tlie  most  primary 
elements  of  sanitation  were  unknown ;  that  the  hours  of  labor 
per  day  had  reached  a  point  which  the  physical  strengtli  of  tlie 
lal)6rer  was  not  able  to  endure;  that  tlio  wages  paid  were  such 
that  whole  families  were  forced  into  the  s^  >ps  in  order  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  food  and  clothing  to  eke  out  theil*  miserable 
existence;  that  it  was  against  these  conditions  that  organized 
Ialx>r  was  fighting.  Using  this  report  as  a  basis  Parliament 
passed  a  law,  not  prohil)iting  labor  unions  as  was  almost  uni- 
versally hoped  by  manufacturers,  but  one  that  is  known  as  the 
Labor  Union  Actof  1871.  By  this  act  labor  unions  were  legal- 
ized in  a  broader  sense  than  ever  before.  Organized  labor  had 
passed  a  most  trying  ordeal  but  had  come  out  successful  without 
a  blot  upon  its  record  as  far  as  this  particular  fight  was  con- 
cerned. 
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From  this  time  on  a  new  method  of  securing  labor  legislation 
was  adopted  by  labor  imions.  Public  sentiment  was  moulded 
along  the  lines  of  proposed  legislation  beforef  Parliament  was 
approached  in  the  matter  at  all.  Public  meetings  and  banquets 
were  lield  in  various  places  and  la])or  questions  w-ere  discussed 
and  debated  in  tlieir  various  a^spects.  Handbills  and  pamph- 
lets were  published  and  sc^tered  lx>arlcast.  Conventions  were 
held,  where  the  various  doctrines  and  conclusions  reached  by 
laborers  and  laljor  leaders  in  the  different  localities,  w^ere 
brought  together,  discussed  and  arranged  in  proper  form,  and 
published  for  distribution.  Labor  new^spapers  and  magazines 
we^e  also  published  and  made  instruments  through  which  the 
public  were  reached,  and  when  the  time  was  ripe,  Parliament 
would  be  petitioned.  In  1875  that  Ixxly  passed  a  law  which 
practically  guaranteed  all  the  rights  demanded  by  the  workmen 
at  that  time.  This  act  provided  that  any  act  performed  by  or- 
ganized labor  should  not  be  liable  for  punishment  wdien  the 
same  act  performed  by  an  individual  was  not  punishable  by  law. 
The  old  comjnon  law  of  conspiracy  which  prohibited  any  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  labor  to  bring  about  better  economic 
conditions  w^is  swept  away.  From  this  time  on  organizations 
of  any  kind  had  the  same  rights  and  privileges  l>efore  the  bar 
of  justice  as  an  individual.  Labor  organizations  were  left  to 
pursue  the  work  they  had  In^gun  without  further  restraint  by  the 
state. 

This  was  indeed  a  great  victory.     Mr.  Howell  in  his  book 
called  "Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labor"  says,  '""The  history  of 
the  struggles  to  secure  this  p--"-*^  ,r;..f^^„  ;«  «^f  ^^  ,,.^ii  i.«^,,r« 
as  it  should  be;  it  conveys  les 
to  workmen,  employers,    le^ 
above  all  it  ought  to  teach  lav 
effcK'tual^  as  W(^ll  as  dangc^n 
demoralizing  on  tJie  mind ;  i 
come  confounded,  until  a  s< 
worst  evils  of  violence,  even 
thev  are  criminals  by  the  me 
care*  little  for  the  additional 
they  adopt.     The  value  of  tli 
whit  less  importiint  than  to 
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they  will  perceive  and  understand  the  wisdom  of  moderation  in 
all  their  demands,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  the 
State,  of  which  they  are  component  members  to  pursue  their 
objects  i)eaceably  and  in  a  constitutional  manner;  and  further- 
more, that  sooner  or  later,  if  the  claims  put  forward  are  rea- 
sonable and  just,  tlicy  will  be  granted  by  legislatures.  With 
their  present  political  power,  if  it  be  wisely  used  and  directed, 
no  demand,  if  based  on  justice,  will  be  refused ;  but  those  who 
denounce"  the  injustice  of  others  must  be  careful  not  to  incur 
a  like  condemnation  by  reason  of  their  own  departure  from  the 
principles  of  equality.'' 

Turning  from  a  more  historical  treatment  to  one  centered 
chiefly  on  objects  and  ainus,  we  find,  as  above  refered  to,  the 
purpose  of  labor  organizaticms  are  to  secure  better  conditions, 
by  way  of  l)etter  wages,  shorter  hours^  etc.  In  other  words 
they  hope,  by  organization,  to  be  able  to  maintain  themselves 
against  the  power  of  the  corporation,  their  wealth  and  social 
influence.  In  their  struggles  the  principle  has  been  developed 
that  legislation  must  be  brought  to  their  aid  in  order  that  the 
end  in  view  might  1)0  realized.  The  old  doctrine  preached  by 
Adaui  Smith  and  contemporaneous  economists  that  the  Ix^t 
way  lo  solve  tlie  lalMU*  ]>roblem  is  to  leave  lal)orers  alone  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation ;  that  cnich  individual  should  be 
k-ft  free  in  order  to  attain  the  highest  development  of  the 
whole — it  was  found  that  this  doctrine  of  lilK»rty  was  imprac- 
tical and  should  give  way  to  a  new  and  more  practical  one. 
This  doctrine  carried  out  meant  that  the  sti-ong  would  subsist 
at  the  expense  of  the  weak ;  the  rich  having  lal)or  to  purchase 
wouhl  say  to  the  one  having  it  to  sell,  ^^These  are  the  condi- 
tions; ac(*ept  them  or  not  as  you  choose;  1  have  a  sufficiency 
of  economic  goiwls,  I  <".ui  wait,  if  you  do  not  choose  to  a(*cept 
my  offer,  until  you  change  your  mind  or  until  someone  else 
will  accept  There  is  no  comi)etition  of  labor,  and  you  must 
sell  yours  in  order  to  obtain  a  living,"  and  so  thet  story  w^ent. 
Economists  saw  they  were  on  the  wrong  trail.  They  saw 
that  in  order  for  each  individual  to  attain  the  highest  devel- 
opment, they  must  not  be  left  to  prey  upon  one  another  as 
they  pleased,  but  that  each  must  l)e  restarined  from  preying 
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upon  tlie  rights  of  others;  modem  constitutions  call  these 
rights  'inherent  rights."  This  is  called  the  new  doctrine 
of  liberty.  Legislatures  were  tardy  in  recognizing  this  "new 
liberty,"  as  well  as  the  organized  effort  to  secure  it.  But 
after  this  right  was  conceded,  the  means  of  securing  it  waa 
denied  and  condemned  as  unlawful.  After  a  legal  recogni- 
tion of  both  the  end  and  the  means  of  obtaining  them,  statu- 
tory laws,  one  after  another,  came  in  rapid  succession 
until  now  organized  labor  has  the  same  perfect  freedom 
of  action  tliat  individuals  have.  They  are  limited  in  their  acts 
only  by  those  aroiind  them. 

One  of  thef  greatest  essentials  to  the  existence  of  labor  unions 
is  that  men  should  be  left  free  to  join  them  or  not  as  they  see 
fit  A  member  is  perfectly  free  to  induce  others  to  join,  but 
any  attempt  at  coerciop,is  illegal.  The  right  of  personal  free- 
dom is  a  sacred  right  and  should  not  be  violated.  It  is  a  right 
for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and  which  they  won  by  many 
sacrifices  and  hardships  and  should  be  defended  by  every  honor- 
able means. 

Among  tlie  rights  belonging  to  every  laborer,  and  one  that 
should  never  1k3  taken  from  him,  is  the  right  to  fix  his  own 
price  at  whicli  lie  will  sell  his  labor,  and  the  purchaser  of  labor 
has  also  the  right  to  accept  or  refuse  this  price  as  he  sees  fit ; 
but  h(?  should  not  l)e  allowed  to  use  the  power  afforded  him  by 
his  wealth  to  prey  upon  the  weak  individual  laborer;  it  is  held 
by  some  that  the  only  way  to  prohibit  the  imscrupulous  em- 
ployer fi'om   improperly  using  this  power   is  to  fix  wages  and 

hours  of  lal>or  by  law.     JIo^ ^' '' '  -  ""-'  ^""" " 

step  in  on  the  side*  of  the  weji 
balances  up  the  weight  of  the  ; 

(\)iubi nations  of  (Muployer 
so  loTig  as  the  ends  and  the  i 
lawful  Ixvunds.  The  Duke 
"Reign  of  Laws,"  says,  "It 
condition  of  men  arc  govenie 
elusion  is  that  the  evils  Avhi< 
quencf^  out  of  the  action  of 
the  st niggles  of  the  will  are 
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this  conclusion  is  founded  are  as  usual,  inaccurately  stated.' 
*Tho  conduct  of  men  depends  on  the  balance  of  motives  which 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  In  supplying  tliese  motives 
external  conditions  and  mental  character  act  and  react  upon 
each  other.'  'The  external  conditions  which  tell  on  the  indi- 
vidual will  are  themselves  very  often  nothing  but  conditions 
depending  upon  the  aggregate  will  of  those  around  us ;  and  if 
upon  them,  by  any  means,  new  motives  can  be  brought  to  bear, 
then  the  whole  of  those  external  conditions  may  be  changed.' 
*New  motives  can  be  evoked  and  put  in  action  by  the  adapting 
of  appropriate  means.'  *The  mere  founding,  for  example,  of 
a  voluntary  society  for  any  given  purpose  evolves  out  of  the 
primary  elements  of  human  character  a  latent  force  of  the 
most  powerful  kind — namely,  the  motive,  the  sentiment,  the 
feeling,  the  passion,  as  it  often  is,  of  the  spirit  of  association.' 
'It  is  a  force  rooted  in  the  nature  of  man,  implanted  there  as 
a  part  of  his  constitution,  and  like  all  others  of  this  character, 
given  him  for  a  purpose,  and  having  its  own  legitimate  field 
of  operation.'  ^Nor  is  this  field  a  narrow  one.'  'The  spirit  of 
association  is  the  fountain  of  much  tliat  is  noblest  in  human 
eliaracter,  and  of  much  that  is  most  heroic  in  human  conduct.' 
'And  so  it  is  that  when  the  aim  of  any  given  association  is  a 
high  aim,  directed  to  ends  really  good,  and  seeking  to  attain- 
ment of  them  by  just  methods  of  procedure,  the  spirit  of 
evokes  becomes  itself  a  new  law,  a  special  force  operating 
powerfully  for  good  on  the  mind  of  every  individual  subject 
to  its  influence.'  'Some  preexisting  motives,  it  modifies,  some 
it  neutralizes,  some  it  suppresses  altogether,  some  it  compells 
to  look  in  new  directions.'  'But  in  all  cases  the  spirit  of  asso- 
ciation is  in  itself  a  power,  a  force,  a  law  in  the  realm  of 
mind.'  'What  it  can  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do  in  affecting 
the  conditions  of  society  is  a  problem  not  to  be  solve<l  so  easily 
and  so  summarilv  as  some  dogmatists  in  political  philosophy 
would  have  us  believe.  It  is  a  question  which,  like  so  many 
others,  is  not  likely  to  be  solved  by  abstract  reasoning  without 
the  help  of  actual  experiment,  and  this  experiment  is  being 
tried.  The  instincts  of  men,  truer  often  than  the  conclusions 
of  philosophy,  have  rebelled  against  the  doctrine  that  they  are 
60 
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tlio  sport  of  ci renin s t ances ;  yet  finding  by  hard  exporienccf  that 

tliis  is  ofUm  trne  of  the  indi^ 

solf,  thvy  liavo  r(\solv('d  to  ti*\' 

follcH'tivo  will,    ts^nided  hy  the 

discipline  of    asscx'ialion.     He 

tion  as  the  means  of  affix^'ting 

ena  so  alarming  to  many  min 

ing  artenticm."     This    is  an  c 

of  association.     The  weak  sni 

go<Hl  qnalities  of  the  strong;  i 

el)l>  n^sidting    possibly  from  e 

ity,  wh(*n  hronght    into  contai 

more  retined  characteristics,  ^ 

hronght  nixm  them    hy  their 

scionsly    adapt  themselves   to 

is  an  nnimpeachahle  law  of  n; 

ciates  may  have   bet^  led  to  f 

are  sjx^nt  for  drink  and  his  v 

actnal  nei^l — poorly  dressed  a 

haps,  takes  in  washing  in  ord 

etc. ;  when  this  man  is  brongli 

workmen  throngh  tlu^  instrnn 

other  lm»al  organization,  it  nn 

his  neighbors,  jK^rhaps,  are  be 

move    in  more  resj)ectablo   so< 

school,     looking    fnrther,  he 

little  homes  on  respectable  str 

his  mind  involntarily    reverts 

family  without  food    and  clot 

and  th(*  rent  not  paid,      lie  i 

and  the  residt  of  all  th(\se  ret 

earnings,  meager  tliongh  they 

His  children  are  soon  on  the 

to  move  in  social  circles.     ITc 

tion  of  a  fntnre  home.      Xew 

grows  (Hit  of  the  world  of  mii 

iiess  and  res]>ectability.      lie 

unit  among  his  ass(K*iates,  for 
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hiiu  a  spirit  of  fraternity  and  feelings  of  good  fellowship. 
This  is  a  result  of  the  |>o\ver  of  association,  tlie  foundation  upon 
which  all  our  uimlern  civilization  rests,  the  basis  of  all  our  so- 
cial and  political  institutions ;  the  very  foundation  of  all  lalK)r 
organizations. 

As  before  state<l,  tlie  principal  object  of  labor  unions  is  to 
bring  about  by  combination  the  things  which  can  not  l)e  done 
hy  each  individual  working  in  his  own  way.  One  of  tlie  fac- 
tors necessary  for  this  is  what  is  known  as  a  benefit  fund. 
Each  menilx^r  is  taxed  a  (pertain  yearly  or  monthly  amount 
which  is  allowed  to  accumulate  as  a  l>enefit  fund.  This  fund 
is  us<*d  for  various  pur]M>bes.  It  may  be  used  to  su])port  the 
family  of  a  sick  fellow  workman  or  a  workman  who  has  btvn 
thrown  out  of  employment.  In  either  case  the  workman  must 
be  free  from  all  charges  of  delinquency  or  immorality.  A 
workman  discharged  for  improper  conduct  is  not  entitleil  to 
benefits.  In  most  cases  this  is  a  ]x>werful  incentive  to  moral- 
ity, to  strict  attenticm  to  work,  to  the  proper  discharge  of  all 
duties  imposed  upon  him.  This  is  a  factor  prmluctive  of 
much  go<Kl.  The  conditions  of  all  who  receive  lM»nefits  are 
thereby  im])roved,  and  the  methcHl  of  procedure  to  attain  these 
l)enefits  is  a  gneat  imi)rov(Mnent  over  the  old  way.  It  reaches 
out  beyond  the  confines  of  the  organization,  and  l)enefits  the 
State  at  large  by  keeping  many  worthy  families  out  of  the 
clutches  of  pauperism.  In  the  years  1875  and  1870,  four  as- 
sociations of  lalwr  in  England  paid  for  relief  of  members 
$740,000,  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  total  sum  paid  for 
poor  relief  including  furniture,  fixtures  and  salaries  for  the 
year  1898  and  1800  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  These'  soci- 
eties  were  the  Engineers,  Ironmoulders,  Boilermakers,  and  the 
(^ar|>enters  and  Joiners.  What  is  true  of  these  organizations 
is  true  of  hundreds  of  others.  Every  dollar  they  expend  in 
this  Avay  is  a  dollar  saved  to  the  State. 

Another  channel  into  which  this  benefit  fund  is  directed  is 
to  sustain  laborers  during  a  strike.  To  remain  out  of  work 
for  even  a  short  time  would  prove  a  real  hardship  to  many,  es- 
I>ecially  to  tJiose  having  large  families.  In  order  to  bridge 
oy(ft  this  difficulty  the  benefit  fund  is  directed  to  the  support 
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of  tliose  who  need  it  until  th< 
Tills  fund  is  sometimes  used  i 
l)orei*8  accepting  low  wages,  or 
ablef  hours  being  forced  upon  tl 
ing  out  or  making  too  great  dei 
is  not  countenanced  by  labor  c 

The  recognition  of  the  econ< 
has  been  to  the  State  along  the 
factors  leading  to  tlie  withdraw 
stricfions  imposed  by  tho  St 
wliich  England  has  subjected  1 
tions,  of  the  fines  and  impri 
unions,  transi)ortations  and  p 
cism  botli  by  la\vful  and  unla^ 
tho  exponent  of  liberal  lalx)r  ] 
right  of  laborers  to  organize  f( 
their  present  labor  constitution 
them  rights  which  she  withhc 
old  prejudices  existing  in  the  n 
combinations  have  been  gradual 
lal)or  unions  the  same  rights  fi 
she  guarant>c*es  to  eadi  individu 

At  one  timo  it  was  a  prevail 
to  appropriate!  part,  of  their  fi 
traveling  fund,  by  meaiLS  of  w^h 
defray  his  expenses  \Yhile  travi 
ing  for  work.  But  tho  practice 
tain  class  of  men  found  in  ever 
rather  tramp  than  work.  This 
ono  of  paying  railroad  fare  i 
search  of  work,  and  under  this 
lowed  to  subject  its  members  up 
out  the  society  to  which  tlie  re 
refunding  the  amount  received 
is  now  being  abandoned,  and  lo 
l)orers  worthy  of  aid,  looking  fo 
It  is  curious  to  noto  that  th 
brought  labor  unions  in  coUisio 
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proceeded  against  them  as  "combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade"  simply  because  this  fund  "enabled  laborers  to  maintain 
themselves  against  employers.  It  was  not  the  combinaiion 
but  the  means  adopted  by  the  combination  to  secure  the  end 
desired,  that  elicited  the  stamp  of  disapproval  from  the  courts. 
But  this  restriction  has  been  set  aside  by  statute. 

Strike  pay  is  never  granted  to  members  unless  called  out 
by  the  proper  officer,  in  resistance  to  some  condition  imposed 
by  the  employer  upon  the  laborer,  not  granted  or  implied  at 
the  time  the  laborer  began  work.  All  such  impositions  are 
taken  up  and  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  the  local  organiza- 
tion, and  then  the  grievance  is  embodied  in  due  form  and  laid 
before  the  executive  of  the  union.  This  officer  in  tiirn  satis- 
fies himself  as  to  whether  the  complaint  is  a  justifiable  one 
and  if  so  found,  steps  are  at  once  taken  to  settle  the  difference 
by  arbitration.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  all  well  and 
good;  if  not,  and  the  matter  is  deemed  of  sufficient  importance, 
a  strike  is  ordered. 

The  most  common  causes  of  strikes  are  a  reduction  of  wages 
or  a  refusal  to  pay  higher  wages  when  demanded,  or  upon  the 
question  of  hours  of  labor.  In  such  instances  the  usual 
method  of  procedure  is  somewliat  different  although  the  un- 
derlying principle  is  the  same.  When  a  body  of  men  in  any 
particular  shop,  doing  a  particular  kind  of  work,  makes  up 
its  mind  that  the  wages  are  too  low,  or  the  working  hours 
t4X>  long,  the  subject  is  brought  up  in  a  local  lodge  and  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con,  after  w^hich  a  vote  is  taken  as  to  whetlier 
the  case  is  deserving  of  any  furtlier  attention.  If  it  is  so  de- 
cided, the  matter  is  laid  before  the  executive  of  the  union,  and 
he  in  turn  refers  it  to  a  committee  whose  duty  it  is  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  subject  from  top  to  bottom  from  a  purely  dis- 
interested point  of  view.  Their  findings  are  laid  before  the 
superior  organization,  and  if  it  is  found  that  a  just  cause  for 
a  strike  exists  it  is  so  reported  back  to  the  local  lodge  where 
a  vote  is  t^iken  as  to  whether  a  strike  be  ordered.  If  it  is 
thus  voted,  a  strike  is  ordered,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
strike  will  rest  on  the  entire  organization.  Yet,*a  local  lodge 
or  union  may  strike  without  tlie  sanction  of  tlie  head  of  the 
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union,  in  wliicli  ease  the  whole  responsibility  will  rest  on  snch 
local  union.  But  whore  the  entire  union  w  made  resix>nsible, 
the  strike  may  or  may  not  extend  over  the  entire  union,  de- 
pending Avholly  upon  the  obstinacy  of  the  employer.  If  his 
jx>wer  of  endurance  is  gre^it,  various  branches  of  the  union 
may  from  time  to  time  be  brought  into  the  strike"  in  order  to 
bring  as  much  ])ressure  as  possible  to  bear  upon  the  employer 
against  whom  the  strike  was  originally  instituted.  The  way 
the  balance  will  swing  greatly  depends  upon  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  o])[)osing  forces.  The'  stronger  either 
party  may  1>e  the  gi-eater  the  chances  are  of  winning. 

The  more  effectually  a  union  is  organized  the  less  danger 
there  is  of  a  strike.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this ;. first  when 
a  local  union  agitates  a  strike  which  has  little  or  no  founda- 
tion, it  is  "called  off''  by  the  executive  of  the  union ;  second,  a 
highly  organized  hody  of  men  can,  and  do  maintain  their 
ground  without  striking.  This  is  especially  true  where  tJie 
])ower  of  organized  lal)or  on  the  one*  hand  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  eiuployer  on  the  other.  In  such  cases  questions 
in  dispute  are  very  often  settled  by  laborers  and  employers 
meeting  and  talking  over  their  differences,  or  if  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  is  not  arrived  at  in  this  way,  the  subject  is  often 
referred  to  arbitrators  where  the  matter  is  often  settled  with- 
out further  troul)le.  But  w^here  the  local  union  strikes  and 
the  res])onsibility  rests  up{)n  it  alone  the  chances  for  success 
an^  exceedingly  small.  This  fact  tf)gether  with  the  method 
of  tluvroughly  looking  into  matters  in  dispute  by  a  superior 
union  nuMitioned  in  the  last 
strikes  based  up-on  rash  or 
fore^  in  a  majority  of  ciises 
are  based  ujx)n  just  demands, 
of  securing  these  demands  a 

In  determining  whether  a 
committee  always  t^ikes  into 
cisioTi  will  have  u])on  the  ui 
done  by  those  agitating  the  f 
to  acc<Mle  to  Aieir  demands,  j 
may  have   any   bearing   upo: 
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directly.  If  the'  couelusion  is  reached  that  those  agitating 
tlie  strike  are  receiving  the  same  consideration  and  fair  treat- 
ment at  tJie  hands  of  their  employers  as  others  of  tlieir  class, 
a  strike  is  not  determined  upon.  On  tlie  other  hand  if  the 
committee  finds  that  the  conditions  of  the'  laborers  on  the 
points  in  question  arc  Mow  those  in  the  same  class  in  gen- 
eral, a  strike  may  bo  ordeivd ;  but  in  no  case  will  a  committee 
recommend  a  strike  l)ecanso  a  low  skilled  or  inefficient  work- 
man does  not  receive  the  same  financial  consideratiim  as  a 
skilled  or  efficient  one. 

Years  ago  the  workmen  did  not  have  the  patience  to  compel 
a  peaceable  recognition  of  their  right  in  a  long  drawnout  con- 
troversy, and  many  times  they  sought  their  ends  arbitrarily 
and  by  force.  This  is  no  longer  true  unless  it  bo  in  the  new 
unions  where  members  have  not  experienced  the  disciplinary 
influence  of  union  society,  and  have  not  learned  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  now  conditions  into  which  they  have  lieen  brought. 

While  lal)or  organizations  in  some  form  or  other  had  ex- 
ist<»d  in  England  fv>r  over  six  hundred  years,  such  institutions 
were  unknown  in  the  UnitcMl  States  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  dawning  on^s  of  the  nineteenth  was  a  transition  pe- 
ri(Ml  l)etween  the  cdd  and  the  new  forms  of  such  unions.  New 
con<litions  subjected  Tiew  fujictions  upcm  trade  unions,  and  the 
])assiag  away  of  ohl  conditions  rendered  fonuer  functions 
us(dess.  A  movement  of  cajut^l  l)egan  to  run  parallel  to,  and 
takc^  the  pla«*  of,  a  movouK'nt  in  lalM)r.  It  l)egan  to  Ix*  a  com- 
mon occurrence  for  em])l()yers  to  order  strikers  and  encourage 
violence  in  onler  to  injure  the  Inisiness  of  a  competitor.  Cap- 
ital began  to  l)e  withdrawn  from  old  establishments?  and  in- 
V(*stod  in  new  ones. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  then^  were  no  large  industrial  cen- 
ters in  this  country  during  colonial  times  aiul  for  s(weral  years 
following  the  K^wolution,  there  was  no  ikhmI  of  lal>or  unicms 
during  that  pericxl.  At  that  time  we  had  no  great  cities  nor 
did  we  have  a  large  and  distinct  lalM>ring  class  to  form  them 
as  we  had  later.  Previous  to  171)0  we  had  but  one  city  of 
over  40,000  people,  and  not  until  fifty  years  later  did  we  have 
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a  single  city  of  over  one  h 
were  fanners  who  o\vned  ai 
ever  they  had  any  hired  hel 
boring    fanner's    son    who 
and    return    home    for    the 
north,    while  nothing    but 
where  labor  unions    were  s 
ing  of  clothing  was  mostly 
tisans    were    the    black siiiil 
All  these  worked  in  their  o^ 
labor.     Every'body  worked 
of  anyone  else.     The  politic 
tlie  attention  of  the  people 
that  reason  the  first  organiz 
litieal  in  their    nature  and 
some  man  or    set  of  men  t( 
first    occurrence    of    any    i 
one    in    any    way    of   orgai 
month.     This  occurred  in  1 
connnitted  to  jail  under  the 
this  ended  tlie  strike. 

The  first  unions  formed 
bands  of  laborers  who  perfor 
each  organization  was  wlioll 
ISO:]  ihc  ''.\ew  York  Societ; 
incorporated.  This  appears 
country.  Three  years  latci 
city  of  New  York  organized 
the  "Xow  York  Typograp 
Thurlow  Weed  was  a  memb 
his  residence  in  Albany,  tliii 
fact  and  induced  Mr.  Weed 
session  at  the  time  to  grant  { 
cic^ty.  Mr.  Weed  says  that 
that  body  tliey  were  surpris 
sentiment  that  such  a  thin| 
history  of  the  world.  Neve 
of  incorporation  were  duly  g 
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A  society  of  tho  same  nature  was  organized  soon  afterward  in 
iho  city  of  Albany  and  soon  grew  to  such  proportions  that  in 
1821  they  considered  themselves  strong  enough  to  successfully 
maintain  a  strike.  Accordingly  when  their  employer  engaged 
a  man  not  of  their  union,  a  strike  was  ordered.  This  is  signifi- 
cant as  showing  that  a  feeling  of  unionism  pervaded  the  atmos- 
phere of  New  York  and  that  the  society  was  an  old  one  and  well 
organized.  It  was  not  until  1822  that  we  have  any  record  of 
any  unions  existing  outside  of  A'ewYork.  In  that  year  the 
^'Columbian  C^haritahle  Society  of  Shipwrights  ami  Caulkers 
of  Boston  and  Charleston"  was  organized  and  soon  after  was 
granted  a  charter  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  allowing  them 
to  use  a  seal,  to  have  a  benefit  fund,  to  improve  machinery  in 
the  art  of  manufacture,  etc. 

In  Mr.  Ely's  "Labor  Movement  in  America,"  he  says, 
"Though  tlie  first  quarter  of  this  century  may  perhaps  bcf  con- 
sidered a  genninal  jx^riod,  preceding  tho  modern  labor  move- 
ment, and  preparing  tlie  way  for  it,  that  movement  itself,  so  far 
as  it  is  repre^sented  by  organizations  of  labor  designed  to  im- 
prove their  conditions  as  laborers,  may  be  regarded  as  begin- 
ning with  tlie  year  1825,  not  that  any  important  event  divided 
the  history  of  labor  l)efore  that  period  from  its  subsequent  his- 
tory^ but  that,  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  purpose  began  to  animate 
the  laboring  classes.  They  became  more  conscious  of  their  ex- 
istence as  a  distinct  part  of  die  community,  and  with  interests 
to  a  certain  extent  not  identical  with  those  of  other  social 
classes,  and  very  naturally  the  idea  of  class  acti<m  on  a  larger 
scale  than  heretofore  became  more  familiar  to  workmen ;  and 
from  that  time  forward  this  idea  has  been  cherished  among 
them.  It  is  easy  then  to  characterize  the  movement  of  labor 
organizations  during  this  first  period  of  their  history,  in  the 
United  States,  which  may  be  said  to  terminate  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  between  the  north 'and  south." 

Once  fairly  under  way,  labor  unions  sprang  up  on  all  sides; 
and  when  skilled  lal)or  l)egan  to  form  a  class  distinct  from  the 
unskilled  lal)orers,  a  spirit  of  national  unionism  l)egan  to  un- 
fold itself.  This  movement  was  accelerated  by  the  more  im- 
proved methods  of  transport4ition  and  coinmunication,  render- 
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ing  competition  more  of  a  national  than  a  local  character. 
Local  unions  of  various  places  between  which  communication 
was  comparatively  easy,  were  brought  together  in  a  national  or- 
ganization. This  led  to  various  national  organizations  which 
were  sometimes  joined  together  at  the  top  by  some  federation  or 
other. 

Somewhere  about  the*  year  1828  labor  organizations  began 
the  agit-ation  of  such  questions  as  "equal  distribution  of  wealtli," 
*'down  with  monopolies/'  **tlie  oppression  of  the  poor,"  "the 
greed  of  tho  rich,"  '"opjiosition  to,  aristocracy,"  "destruction  of 
class  distinction"  and  many  others.  The  discussion  of  such 
questions  shows  a  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new.  It 
also  shows  a  tendency  of  laborers  studying  into  the  questions 
which  affect  them  with  a  view  to  get  at  thef  roots  of  the  evil.  It 
is  strictly  a  tendency  toward  studying  their  own  conditions  from 
an  economic  point  of  view. 

In  tlieir  literature,  such  as  phamphlets,  newspapers  and  mag- ' 
azines,  they  made  the  following  demands:  1.  A  Homestead 
law.  2.  Women's  rights.  3.  A  bajikrupt  law.  4.  Mechanics 
lien  law.  5.  Sunday  mails.  G.  No  imprisonment  for  debt, 
7.  Tho  al)olition  of  slavery.  8.  Freedom  of  public  lands.  9. 
Eight  hour  law.  .  And  strange  to  say,  every  one  of  tliese  de- 
mands have  been  acceded  to  by  the  national  government  except 
that  of  "women's  rights."  It  is  true,  some  of  them  have  not 
been  granted  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  nevertheless  they 
are  concealed  by  statute  in  one  way  or  another. 

Whether  the  lal)or  organizations  are  to  be  credited  as  the  sole 
factor  in  bringing  al)out  this  excellent  class  of  legislation,  tliey 
surely  lent  all  the  su])port  at  t 
able  means  to  secure  this  end. 
congress  must  Ik?  reached.     Tin 
w^hich  led  organized  lalx)r  to 
party,  and  as  a  result  they  cl 
president  of  the  United  States, 
demands  were  not  being  enactc 
organized  and  a  full  ticket  wa 
did  not  prove  a  popular  move 
Nevertheless  it  had  the  effect  o] 
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questions  agitated  by  laborers,  and  to  accede  to  their  demands 
as  fast  as  public  sentiment  could  be  moulded  in  their  favor. 

Before  entering  upon  this  new  field,  Congress  instituted  a 
series  of  investigations  into  the  real  conditions  of  labor.  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  a  report  to  Congress  on  what  he  found  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  said,  "They  are?  the  principalities  of 
the  destitute''  and  "the  palaces  of  the  poor."  This  expression 
led  a  mechanic  by  the  mime  of  Seth  Lutlier  to  conduct  a  series 
of  investigations  along  the  same  lines.  In  his  report  he  tells 
of  the  long  hours  of  labor,  low  wages,  distressed  condition  of 
women  and  children,  cruel  treatment  of  employees  by  un- 
scrupulous masters  and  so  on  for  several  pages.  He  found 
working  days  varying  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours.  He  found 
in  many  factories  men,  women,  and  children  beginning  work  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  continuing  until  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  throughout  the  year.  As  an  additional 
burden  many  employees  were  tiixed  to  support  the  church,  and 
w(Te  fined  or  (iisniissed  for  Imbitual  absence.  He  reports  that 
one  l)oy  connnittetl  suicide  t^>  escape  the  cruelties  to  which  he 
was  subjected  at  the  hands  of  his  employer.  Another  deaf  and 
dumb  lx>y  came  home  from  work  and  dropped  down  apparently 
dead  a*s  the  result  of  a  flogging  given  him  by  his  master.  A 
little  girl  eleven  years  old  had  her  leg  broken  while  being 
flog5:ed.  ^Ir.  Luther  pictures  a  most  deplorable  condition  of 
women  and  children.  Ventilation  and  sanitation  were  un- 
known. He  suggested  that  the  repeal  of  the  oppressive  com- 
bination laws  would  enable  the  workmen  to  w^ork  out  their 
own  salvation,  hinting  that  the  hostility  of  the  general  press 
will  l>e  neutralized  by  the  i)ress  of  labor  organizations.  This 
was  Adam  Smith's  idea. 

Other  influences  brought  to  bear  in  the  solicitation  of  legis- 
lative recognition  were  the  writings  and  lectures  of  such  men  as 
W.  E.  Channing.  This  man,  together  with  others,  was  in  deep 
synij)athy  with  the  lalK)ring  men,  and  always  succeeded  in  se- 
curing the  eai's  of  lawmakers  in  their  behalf.  While  being 
activ(^  in  securing  Iq^al  n^cognitiim  on  the  one  side,  he  as  in- 
dustriously strove  to  enable  lalxu'ing  classes  to  better  their  own 
conditions  through  self  exertion  on  the  other.     He  urged  them 
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to  educate  themselves  as  to  the  cause  of  their  low  economic  con- 
ditions, and  better  methods  of  procedure  to  attain  results.  He 
argued  that  an  education  was  the  best  safeguard  against  arbi- 
trary action  of  emploj^ers  and  urged  laborers  to  accept  this 
remedy  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  He  maintained  that 
the  real  enemies  of  society  were  not  to  be  found  among  poor 
workmen,  although  they  were  sometimes  made  tools  in  the 
hands  of  the  real  enemies.  Mr.  Channing  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  laboring  class.  His  influence  was  like  a 
snowball  rolling  down  hill,  it  increased  the  farther  it  pro- 
ceeded in  its  course. 

These  influences  led  to  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  in  behalf 
'  of  labor.  This  was  during  the  administration  of  Martin  Van 
Buren.  He  signed  a  bill  providing  that  ten  hours  should  con- 
stitute a  day's  work  in  the  United  States  navy  yards  and  on  all 
go!\'ernmont  works,  and  gave  directions  that  the  order  be  en- 
forced. In  die  same  year  the  city  of  Baltimore  enacted  a  ten 
hour  Jaw  to  be  applied  on  all  municipal  works.  In  1852  tlie 
factory  laborers  of  Massachusetts  secured  a  reduction  of  two 
hours  per  week.  In  this  way  things  prc^essed.  The  old 
prejudices  began  to  disappear,  and  the  time  soon  come  when  the 
hostility  of  employers  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  friendliness. 
Many  even  gave  tlieir  support  to  labor  unions,  contributing 
money,  donating  halls  for  their  meetings,  and,  in  some  instances, 
refusing  to  employ  non-union  men.  As  an  illustration  one  of 
the  foremost  employers  of  labor  in  the  United  States  presented  a 
f'liecfk  for  $10,000  to  the  National  Typographical  union  then  in 
session  in  the  city  of  Pliilad"^"^  '^ 

Pul)lic  sentiment  being  t 
labor  unions  a  new  impetus 
bcT,  as  well  as  membership, 
upon  tJie  statute  books  in  i 
period  marked  by  the  civil 
into  tlie  chain  of  events.  F< 
thrust  upon  the  labor  mar] 
wliite?  and  black  lal)or  at  on( 
arose.  Tlie  currency  quest 
The  contrast  l)etween  riches  j 
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papers  and  upon  the  platform.  The  dishonest  means  to  gain 
woaltli  word  criticised  far  and  wide.  The  imjKvrtation  of  "pau- 
per labor^'  was  denounced.  The  spirit  of  the  time  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  unrest.  During  tliis  period  of  unrest  an  unpre- 
cedented number  of  labor  unions  were  organized,  some  of 
which  were  the  most  powerful  and  influential  in  out  history. 
In  1864  the  "Brotherhood  of  the  Foot-board,"  a  union  of 
railway  engineers,  was  organized  at  Indianapolis.  In  the  same 
year  the  Oigarmakers  National  union  was  instituted;  in  1865 
ihe  Bricklayers  and  Masons;' in  1868  thef  Railway  Conductor's 
Brotherhood,  at  Mendota,  111. ;  the  United  States  Wool  and  Hat 
Finisher's  association,  in  1860  ;  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  in  1875 ;  in  1876  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers;  the  Granite  Cutters  National  union 
in  1877;  -the  Journeymen  Bakers  union  in  1886;  and  so.  the 
story  goes  to  the  end.  We  have  attempted  to  enumerate  only  a 
few  typical  cases  of  national  imions  in  which  hundreds  of  local 
unions  were  brought  together  at  a  vertex.  There  was  scarcely 
a  trade  of  any  importance  but  what  formed  a  union  of  some  kind 
or  other.  While  this  growth  was  in  progress,  there  was  also  a 
decay.  The  first,  and,  at  oue  time  one  of  the  strongest  organi- 
zations to  pass  out  of  existence  was  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispan 
which  had  at  one  time  about  100,000  members.  This  organi- 
zation had  an  auxiliary  known  as  the  Daughters  of  St  Crispan 
whose  membership  fairly  rivaled  the  knights.  This  order  was 
organized  in  the  interests  of  the  boot  and  shoe  workers  and  was 
instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  shorter  hour  law  in 
Massachusetts  in  1874.  But  with  the  higher  development  of 
the  division  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  began  the 
decline  of  the  order,  and  it  declined  in  an  invei*sc  ratio  with 
this  development.  The  dixasion  of  labor  made  too  many  in- 
terests at  stake  for  one  organization  to  take  care  of.  What 
was  true  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispan  was  also  true  of  the 
National  Labor  Union,  w^hich  at  one  time  had  640,000 
members.  Yet  the  decline  of  this  organization  was  much 
more  rapid  than  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispan,  due  to  "the 
fatal  malady  of  politics."  Nevertheless  the  eight  hour 
system    on    all   government   works    and    in    the    navy   yards 
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owes  its  existence  to  this  once  powerful  body.  Besides  this 
the  foundation  of  the  Xational  Bureau  of  Labor  was  laid  by 
this  body.  During  Grant's  administration  an  eight  hour  law 
was  i)assed  and  signed  by  the  president  But  through  tlie  in- 
trigues of  politicians,  laborers  were  given  to  understand  that 
their  wages  would  be  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hours,  but  that  all  who  worked  ten  hours  would  receive  full  pay. 
Tills  brought  forth  such  a  stonn  of  opposition  that  the  ^^order 
was  reversed"  by  President  Grant.  Nevertheless  the  law  was 
a  dead  letter  for  lack  of  enforcement.  This  being  the  case,  in 
1872  and  1873  lal)orers  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  en- 
force the  law  by  a  strike.  Again  in  188G  the  Knights  of  Lal)or, 
then  the?  most  powerful  labor  organization  in  the  world,  agaiiir^t 
the  advices  of  ilr.  Powderly  made  another  such  attcmipt  to  ac- 
complish the  same  end.  While  they  did  not  reach-  the  point 
expected,  their  action  tended  to  bring  al)Out  a  reduction  of  hours 
in  many  places.  This  started  the  ball  rolling  and  it  ap|)ears  as 
if  the  eight  hour  system  will  ultimately  succeed.  While  this 
organization  appears  to  be  on  the  decline,  it  has  left  its  foot- 
prints behind.  It  was  one  of  the  first  labor  unions  in  America 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  women.  WJien  the  factory  girls  in  Mas- 
sachusetts struck  against  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of  their 
employers,  the  Knights  of  Labor  reache<l  forth  a  helping  hand. 
Tliey  even  went  so  far  as  to  expel  from  the  order  men  who  were 
know^  to  misuse  their  wives,  and  follow^ed  them  up  wherever 
they  went  with  a  statement  of  the  facts  and  advised  employers  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  While  thus  directing  their  at- 
tention to  the  immediate  wants  of  laborers,  dioy  were  establish- 
ing libraries  in  various  places  where  the  organization  was  repre- 
sente<l  to  prej)are  workmen  to  more  effect uallv  ajid  ix*ac(»ablv 
mc^et  future  wants.  They  also 
ment  whereby  laborers'  famili 
$1,000  upon  the  death  of  the  hcc^ 
stituted  one  hundred  or  more  ( 
the  co-operative  plan.  Tliey.l 
strong  socialistic  tendencies,  bv 
principles  seems  to  indicate  if 
it  is  kept  in  the  back-ground. 
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members  advocate  socialism,  but  a  great  majority  takef  and  ad- 
vocate the  opposite  view,  or  say  little  or  nothing  about  the  sub- 
ject at  all. 

Two  of  the  most  recent  a<tts  which  have  begun  to  affect  labor 
before  the  courts,  but  which  was  originally  intended  to  prevent 
combinations  of  employers  in  restraint  of  trade,  arei  certain 
clauses  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  Anti-Trust  Act. 
Courts  are  inclined  to  hold  that  these  laws  apply  equally  to 
combination  of  labor,  both  under  cei'tain  circumstances  being 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade..  To  illustrate,  in  the 
Xorthem  Pacific  strike  and  the  strike!  against  the  Pullman  Car 
company,  injunctions  were  issued  by  the  courts  to  restrain  the 
men  in  the  employ  of  the  railway  companies  from  quitting 
work  ;tlie  Northern  Pacific  railroad  was  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceiver and  in  the  case  of  thef  Pullman  strike  it  was  claimed  the 
strike  was  not  legal  because  it  interfered  with  interstate  com- 
mefrce  and  the  carrying  of  IF.  S.  mails.  A  bill  is  now  before 
(Vngress  to  exclude  labor  combinations  from  the  clutehes  of 
these  two  laws  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  bill  will  become  a 
law,  or  if  it  does,  it  will  probably  he  ridden  with  so  many 
amendmients  that  its  purjx)se  will  l>e  defeated. 

But  in  the  Northern  Pacific  case  the  injunction  part  of  the 
proceeding  was  reversed  and  in  general  the  American  courts 
have* been  inclined  te  destroy  combinations  among  employers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  equally  inclined  to  uphold  combinations  of 
labor  on  the  other.  Courts  also,  as  a  rule?,  have  been  disposed 
to  enforce  labor  contracts  on  the  part  of  employers  and  not  on 
the  part  of  employees. 

Besides  theJ  federal  laws  relating  to  lal)or  mentioned  above, 
many  states  have  further  extended  the  rights  of  laborers  by 
statutory  law.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  take  up  the?,  sub- 
ject and  others  rapidly  followed.  Maryland  has  a  law  copied 
from  the  English  Act  of  1875  mentioned  above.  While  matters 
are  thus  rapidly  progressing  in  both  England  and  America,  the 
American  laborer  in  the  progress  he  has  made  has  had  no 
landed  class  with  which  to  combine  as  did  the  English  laborer 
at  the  beginning  ofsbis  progress.  But  the  American  labororhas 
had  the  advantage  of  the  ballot  over  the  English  laborer.     He 
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could  make  his  demands  and  voto  for  tlio  candidate  who  would 
cnco  in  the  course  which  labor  unions  of  England  have  taken 
best  serve  him.  To  this  fact  alono  may  be  attributed  the  diflBer- 
gradually  toward  socialism,  and  where  they  have  succeeded  in 
securing  a  representative  in  Parliament,  failure  has  been  re- 
corded. On  tlie  otheT  hand,  trade  unions  in  the  United  States 
have  adhered  strictly  to  economic  conditions,  turning  to  the  wall 
all  questions  of  socialism,  politics,  or  religion.  They  seek  to 
educate  themselves  upon  the  economic  problems  of  the  day  and 
especially  along  the  lines  of  their  work.  Their  literature  is  of 
a  strictly  high  type  and  their  lecture  work  is  far  above  the 
average.  One  of  the  latent  moves  which  is  a  step  in  advance 
of  anydiing  yet  taken,  is  the  proposition  to  establish  a  trade 
union  college.  The  })urpose  of  such  a  college  is  to  train  mem- 
bers of  the  union  for  the  better  performance  of  their  duties  as 
laborers,  to  educate  writers  and  speakers  on  the  subject  of  la- 
bor problems,  etc.  Every  step  taken  in  this  direction  leads  up 
to  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence,  and  a  better  understanding 
as  to  how  to  meet  new  conditions  in  an  amicable  way,  so  that 
the  elements  of  force  practiced  by  the  earlier  labor  oi^aniza- 
tions  will  be  supplemented  by  those  of  peace. 

Besides  securing  shorter  hours,  better  wages,  better  sanitary 
conditions,  etc.,  labor  unions  have  materially  aided,  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  in  transporting  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren from  the  workshop  to  the  schools.     The  child  labor  prob- 
lem is  one  of  the  worst  with  which  a  community  has  to  deal.     It 
is  said  that  the  Amalcjamatcfd  ^ 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  stnick 
ing  from  child  labor  in  a  certa 
in  1808.. 

It  is  true  only  a  small  per  cei 
these  organized  efforts.  "Nevorth 
affects  the  entire  l)ody  of  lal)oreTs 
victory  is  won.  When  they  secui 
selve?',  they  secure  it  for  all  in  tl 
cure  shorter  hours  of  labor  the 
When,  through  their  efforts,  the 
no  distinction  is  made  between 
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of  labor  unions  and  those  of  non-unionists.  This  has  been 
the  story  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time  and  will  be 
continued  for  some  time  to  come. 

This  may  appear  to  be  a  contradiction  to  what  tables  III  and 
IV  below  show.  Comparing  the  wages  of  the  members  of  labor 
unions  with  tliose  of  the  same  class  in  the  "manufacturers"  and 
"skilled  laborers,"  the  labor  imionist  appears  to  receive  the  high- 
est wage  rate.  The  reason  for  this  primarily  is  that  in  the  case 
of  the  manufacturers  a  great  amount  of  child  labor  is  taken 
into  account  and  tends  very  materially  to  lower  the  average  rate 
of  wages,  while  in  the  labor  union  cohunn,  child  labor  is  wholly 
eliminated.  Again,  while  many  of  the  manufacturers  and  those 
laborers  belonging  to  the  "skilled  trades"  are  members  of  labor 
unions,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  work  followed  by  the  persons 
under  the  labor  union  class  requires  a  greater  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  skill  than  Uiat  followed  by  the  other  two  classes. 
Many  of  the  unionists  are  conductors,  engineers,  iron  moulders, 
etc.,  who  hold  positions  of  responsibility  or  places  requiring 
great  skill,  and  as  a  class,  of  course,  are  paid  a  higher  rate  of 
wages,  in  many  instances  double  and  even  triple  the  wages  paid 
to  tho  ordinary  laborer. 

On  the  other  hand  that  class  of  work  being  done  by  children 
needs  practically  no  skill,  and  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  is 
not  essential  for  the  work  they  do.  Children  working  in  fac- 
tories usually  come  from  large  fajuilies  which  have  no  other 
means  of  subsistence  except  daily  labor.  In  such  cases  where 
the  wage  scale  of  the  parent  hovers  around  the  point  of  "mini- 
mum of  subsistence,"  tlie  children  will  be  taken  out  of  the  school 
and  placed  in  the  shop,  whore,  in  many  instances,  each  will  do 
the  work  of  a  man  at  wages  which  a  man  cannot  afford  to  accept. 
This  not  only  tends  to  throw  men  out  of  employment  but  tends 
to  reduce  the  sum  total  of  wages  paid  for  labor.  Besides  this, 
it  tends  to  deform  children  both  mentally  and  physically.  It 
deprives  them  of  the  much  needed  early  training  offered  by  our 
public  schools  so  necessary  for  gaining  a  livelihood  in  after  life. 
The  arduous  labor  imposed  upon  them  brings  on  premature  old 
age  and  the  history  of  the  second  generation  will  be  a  repetition 
of  the  first  unless  some  force  is  brought  to  bear  to  counteract 
61 
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such  a  repetition.     Sueli   a  force  is  rapidly  crystalizing  into 
child  labor  laws,  compulsory  e<lucation  laws,  etc. 

All  questions  leading  to  such  results,  results  attained  along 
the  lines  of  hours  of  labor  per  day,  wages,  child  labor,  sanitary 
conditions  of  workshops,  etc.,  have  generally  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  legislators  by  labor  unions,  and  in  order  to  act  in- 
telligently upon  these  subjects,  in  order  to  base  their  actions 
upon  accurate  and  scientific  knowleilgcf  of  the  real  condition  of 
labor  along  those  lines,  labor  bureaus  were  established.  The 
character  of  the  work  done  by  these  bureaus  may  be  best  seen  by 
an  examination  of  the  various  reports. 

The  response  to  inquiries  sent  to  labor  unions  from  this 
bureau  has  been  very  liberal.  Many  labor  unions,  in  answer- 
ing our  inquiries,  express  their  appreciation  of  the  work  the 
labor  bureau  is  trying  to  accom])lish,  and  voluntarily  offer  any 
assistance  they  are  able  to  render  us  in  our  work.  Our  work 
is  the  collection  of  dat>a  relative  to  the  labor  status  of  Wisconsin, 
under  the  direction  of  ihe  state  legislature,  and  the  laboring 
classes  as  a  whole  have  aided  us  very  materially  in  tliis  direc- 
tion. 

Xearly  all  our  laws  affecting  labor  directly  have  either  origi- 
nated among  the  laborers  themselves,  or  have  had  their  endorse- 
ment.    The  ii'ce  emjiloyment  la^v  of  Ohio  originated  in  the 
Cincinnati  Federation  of  labor.     Child  labor  laws  have  every- 
where been  accelerated  by  lal  ' 
vict  labor  are  beginning  to 
In  fact,  labor    unions  are  c 
lems  surrounding  their  stati 
tories  which  they  have  won. 

The  contests  which  they  1 
stances,  due  to  forces  Avorkii 
was  once  a  most  powerful  un 
is  scarcely  heard  of  any  mor( 
of  this  institution  is  primari 
the  organization  represented 
politicians. 

Laborers  soon  discovered  " 
vidual  trade  could  not  be  Ix 
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SO  the  iisefnliiess  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  an  educational  and 
economic  factor  has  been  displaced  by  other  labor  organizations 
which  better  represent  the  interests  of  each  class  of  trade,  and 
wliieh  are  being  brought  together  at  the  vertex  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Amei'ican  Federation  of  Labor.  Tlieso  organizations 
are  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  modern,  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions. They  were  organized  for  the  protection  of  the  laboring 
classes  against  encroachment  upon  their  rights  as  sharers  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  which  tliey  help  to  create;  and,  as  said 
before,  "to  fit  the  lalwring  classes  for  gi*appling  with  social  and 
economic  problems  as  they  arise  and  to  arrive  at  a  solution  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned." 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  problems  which  liave 
arisen  in  this  state  among  the  74  unions  reporting  during  the 
period  from  Fob.  1,  to  Aug.  1,  1901,  over  which  our  investiga- 
tion extended,  were  questions  of  hours  per  day,  daily  wages, 
and  questions  which  are  subordinate  to  these  two.  Lhiring 
this  period  there  were  four  strikes  for  higher  wages  and  one 
for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  for  a  day's  labor.  Tlie 
former  were  sucoessful,  while  the  latter  were'  unsuccessful. 
There  were  also  five  other  disputes  between  mployers  and  la- 
borers, three  of  which  related  to  wages  and  two  related  to  train- 
men having  regular,  instead  of  irregular  hours.  All  were 
settled  peaceably.  Previous  to  the  existence  of  labor  unions, 
twelve,  sixteen  and  even  eighteen  hours'  work  per  day  were  not 
uncommon;  but  of  the  seventy-six  unions  reporting,  the  mem- 
bers of  sixteen  work  eight  hours  per  day,  ten  work  nine  hours 
per  day,  thirty  work  ten  hours  per  day,  and  the  hours  per  day 
of  the  remaining  twenty-six  unions  vary  from  five  to  thirteen 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  engaged  in. 

The  table  below  discloses  the  fact  that  all  the  members  of 
forty  of  the  seventy-six  unions  reporting  have  had  steady  em- 
ployment for  the  last  six  months  and  those  of  fifty  unions  have 
been  employed  for  the  last  two  months.  Between  90  and  99 
per  cent  of  the  members  of  seventeen  of  tJie  remaining  unions 
work  all  the  time.  From  twenty-five  to  seventy-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  members  of  the  remaining  unions  have  work  all  tlie  time, 
and  they  constitute  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number. 
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The  period  over  which  this  investigation  efxtended  was  from 
Feb.  10,  to  Aug.  10,  1901. 

The  Cigar  Makers'  union  of  Fond  du  Lac,  No.  329,  reported 
business  rather  dull  attributing  the  cause  to  the  competition  of 
non-union  made  cigars. 

At  the  time  reported  the  members  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  imion, 
N^o.  25,  of  Milwaukee,  were  all  at  work  but  not  for  full  time. 

The  Flour  Makers'  union  of  Franklin  comprises  two  crews, 
one  working  daytime,  the  other  nights. 

The  Hat  Workers'  union  of  Milwaukee  reported  a  strike  in 
which  the  union  was  successful.     Cause  of  strike  not  given. 

Iron  Moulders'  union,  No.  166,  reported  business  on  the  de- 
cline.    No  cause  attributed. 

The  Machinists'  union  of  Kenosha  struck  for  9  hours  per  day 
and  were  successful  for  9  weeks,  after  which  the  members  re- 
turned to  the  regular  ten  hours  per  day. 

The  Amalgamated  Wood  Workers,  No.  2009,  of  Eacine,  have 
had  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent  in  wages,  brought  about 
by  mutual  agreement. 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers,  No.  170,  of  Milwaukee  have  a 
few  skilled  machine  operators  who  receive  $3  per  day.  Wages 
have  l)een  on  the  decrease,  attributed  by  the  one  making  the  re- 
port to  the  introduction  of  labor  saving  machinery.  Since  the 
reduction  in  wages  began  it  has  amounted  to  about  40  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  amount  of  wages  of  about  16%  >per  cent,  of  the 
of  tlie  whole  amount  of  wages  or  about  16%  per  cent  of  the 
members. 

The  Carpenters  and  Join 
for  a  minimum  of  22^/^  ce: 
At  the  end  of  three  days 
gi'anted  providing  the  wo 
be  completed  at  the  old  rate  < 
hours  per  day.  This  agre< 
members. 

In  addition  to  the  315  m^ 
ers'  belonging  to  No.  522  oj 
belonging  to  a  branch  of  thai 

Twenty  five  members  of  ] 
off  in  August     Reason  not 
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The  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  No.  24,  of  Milwau- 
kee, struck  for  25  cents  per  hour  and  after  two  days  were  suc- 
cessful. Sharp  competition  is  the  only  thing  complained  of  at 
present 

The  Painters'  imion,  No.  222,  of*  Milwaukee  reported  that 
there  were  three  other  such  unions  iii  the  city,  the  combined 
membership  of  all  being  350,  all  of  which  have  plenty  of  work. 
The  fpur  unions  have  a  central  council  composed  of  delegates 
representing  each  of  the  local  unions.  This  council  has  its  reg- 
ular meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business  pertaining  te.  the 
imions  in  general.. 

The  Tailors'  union.  No.  215,  of  Madison,  reported  business 
good  all  the  year,  excepting  what  is  known  as  "the  dull  seasons," 
January  and  February,  and  July  and  August.  Business  re- 
ported te  be  increasing. 

The  Locomotive  Engineers  of  No.  536,  Langlade  division,  re- 
ported a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  business  in  the  ore  district 
'^due  to  trouble  existing  between  the  Amalgamated  Association 
and  the  Steel  Trust." 

Ashland  division.  No.  379,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, reported  a  dispute  between  the  railroad  officials  and  the 
members  regarding  men  holding  their  "regular  runs."  The 
question  was  peaceably  settled.  A  similar  question  was  raised 
by  the  Brothefrhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  No.  259,  of  Ash- 
land, which  was  settled  by  conference. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  made  by  railroad  hands  that  the 
railroad  companies  require  teo  many  cars  to  the  train,  and  that, 
while  ten  hours  are  required  for  a  day's  work,  train  men  are 
very  often  compelled  to  work  as  much* as  30  hours  without 
stopping. 

While  the  table  shows  the  "highest,"  "lowest,"  and  "average'' 
wage^  per  day,  the  figures  are  not  absolute.  Many  trainmen 
work  by  the  day,  others  by  the  mile,  and  still  others  by  the 
montli.  Therefore,  in  this  particular  instance  the  figures  are 
only  relatively  correct. 

The  secretaries  of  the  various  Stationary  Engineers'  unions 
report  that  their  constitution  forbids  its  members  from  taking 
part  in  any  strikes  or  labor  disputes.     They  are  not  labor  organ- 
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izations  in  the  strictest  sense  of  tlie  term ;  their  motto  is  ^'Leam 
more — Earn  more."  Their  main  object  is  social  and  educa- 
tipnal  advancement. 

Tlie  Stereo typers'  and  Electrotypers'  union,  Xo,  12,  of  Mil- 
waukee, were,  at  the  time  reported,  having  a  dispute  relative 
to  wages,  but  hoped  for  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  question. 

The  work  of  the  Vessel  Loaders  varies  greatly.  At  times 
they  will  havo  from  several  days  to  a  few  weeks  steady  employ- 
ment, varj'ing  from  10  to  16  hours  per  day,  then  there  will  be 
a  time  of  greater  or  less  duration  when  they  must  seek  other 
employment  or  lay  idle.  They  are  paid  usually  by  the  hour 
at  about  1G%  cents.  What  has  been  said  of  the  vessel  load- 
ers, is  practically  true  of  the  longshoremen. 

The  Longshoremen's  Association  Xo.  68.  of  Marinette  struck 
for  higher  wages  and  the  difficulty  was  peaceably  settled. 

In  very  few  cases  were  wages  reported  as  on  the  decline  but 
on  the  whole  were  being  gradually  increased,  and  in  most  cases 
the  iiicreasGi  was  brought  about  l^y  conference  between  employ- 
ers and  employes  or  voluntarily  by  employers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  name  and  location  of  the  or- 
ganizations reporting,  die!  ninnber  of  members  belonging  to 
each,  the  rang-o  of  employment  which  also  indicates  range  of 
business,  the  wages  per  day,  and  the  number  of  hours  for  a 
dav's  work. 
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GENERAL  TABLE. 


Nave  and  Number  of 

OaOANIZATION. 


Barbers'  Union,  139 

Beer  Brewers'  Union.  9. . . 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union 

Box  Makers'  Union.  3  ... 

BraHS    Moulders'  Union, 
141 

Brewers'   and     Malstera 
Union,  81 

Brewers   Union,  107 

Brewery  Workmen,  90 

Butchers'  Union,  86 

Carpenters'  Union,  161... 

Carpenters'  Union,  3U... 

Carpenters'  Union,  657. .. 

Carpenters'  Union,  &22... 

Ci^ar  Makers*  Union,  215 

Cigar  Makers'  Union,  31. 

Cif?ar  Makers'  Union,  329 

Ciffar  Makers'  Union,  169 

Cigar  Makers'  Union,  29:) 

Cigar  Makers' Union,  61. 

Cigar  Makers'  Union,  287 

Cigar  Makers'  Union,  25 

Cigar  Makers'  Union.     ., 

Cigar  Makers'  Union,  166 

Coopers'  Union,  13 

Coopers'  Union,  85 

Coopers'  Union,  35 

Flour  Millers'  and  Labor- 
ers' Union 

Hat  Workers'  Union 

Iron  Moulders'  Union, 214 

Iron  Moulders'  Union,  166 

Lath  Handlers'  Union,  141 

Leather  Workers'  Union. 

Locomotive      Engineers, 
586 

Locomotive      Engineers, 
879    

Locomotive      Engineers, 
297 

Locomotive  Firemen,  259 

Locomotive  Firemen,  26. 

Locomotive  Firemen,  4i2 

Locomotive  Firemen,  131 

Long    Shoremen's  Asso- 
ciation  131 

Machinists'  Union 

Machinists'  Union,  437  .. 

Painters'  Union,  177 

Painters'  Uni  >n,  222 

Painters'  Union,  103 

Painters'  Union,  3 , 

Plumbers'  Union 

Printing    Pressmens* 
Union,  53 | 

Railway  Conductors*  Or- 
der,253 

Bailway  Conductors'  Or  | 
der 

Bailway  Conductors'  Or-j 
der 

Bailway  Trainmen,  303  ..  I 


Location 


West  Superior., 
Sheboygan 

Milwaukee  

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee  

LaCrosso 

Green  Bay 

Oshkosh  

Oshkosh  

Kenosha  

Madison 

Sheboygan 

Milwaukee 

Ashland 

Chippewa  Falls. 
Fond  du  Lac . . . . 

Green  Bay 

Janesville 

La  Crosse  

Marinette 

Milwaukee 

Neenah  

OshkodU  

Green  Bay 

J. a  Crosse 

Milwaukee 

Franklin 

Milwaukee 

Neenah '. 

Milwaukee 

Marinette 

Milwaukee 

Antigo 

Ashland 

Green  Bay 

.Ashland 

Barabou  

Fond  du  Lac .  . . 
Stevens  Point... 

We.'t  Superior.. 

Kenosha     

Racine 

Janesville 

Milwaukee    

Racine 

Sheboygan  

Racine 

West  Superior.. 

Ashland 

Baraboo  

La  Crosse 

Ashland 


Per  cent,  of 

£ 

employ- 

ii 

ment 

S 

•SI 

II 

o 

"9 

<»5 

o 

Sn 

«H 

;s 

u3  ° 

J" 

28 

100 

100 

80 

75 

75 

375 

^   £0 

60 

45 

90 

99 

60 

75 

75 

55 

90 

90 

55 

100 

lOU 

20 

100 

W' 

45 

IW 

100 

85 

20 

95 

40 

100 

100 

100 

25 

lOJ 

315 

90 

8> 

53 

100 

10 » 

26 

10) 

1(W 

40 

80 

m 

44 

95 

100 

27 

10 

100 

54 

90 

90 

30 

la) 

100 

381 

50 

75 

25 

100 

100 

79 

100 

lOU 

50 

100 

100 

33 

100 

100 

120 

100 

100 

7 

100 

103 

100 

100 

100 

4'- 

100 

100 

85 

H) 

80 

60 

100 

100 

40 

lOJ 

100 

41 

100 

100 

51 

90 

90 

58 

100 

100 

42 

90 

lOOi 

120 

100 

100 

i4) 

100 

100 

30 

100 

100 

100 

Work 

alld 

65 

90 

90 

55 

90 

50 

38 

100 

100 

50 

lU) 

100 

63 

95 

10' 

60 

90 

80 

19 

100 

100 

13 

100 

100 

51 

100 

100 

61 

100 

100 

89 

100 

100 

73 

100 

100 

Daily  rate  of 
Wdges. 


$2  17 

80 

1  25 
1  50 

1  75 

2  00 

1  80 

2  r. 
1  67 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  65 
1  50 
1  10 

Piece 

Piece 

1  50 

1  00 

1  65 

2  00 
1  .50 


1  75 
1  50 
1  75 

1  15 

2  75 

2  75 

3  50 

1  75 

2  20 

1  75 

2  20 

one  b 
2  ?5 
2  00 

1  60 

2  20 
2  25 

1  80 

2  25 


Hov'r 
$2  12 

300 
3  00 

2  25 

265 
2  20 
2  33 

2  50 

3  00 
300 
2  00 
2  60 

4  50 
2  75 
2  75 
4  00 

2  50 

1  65 
work 

■work 

3  OJ 

2  00 

1  65 

2  00 

3  00 

1  50 
-work 

4  25 
3  50 
200 
3  25 


4  25 
2  50! 
2 
2  40 
2  45 

y  hr, 
300 
2  65 
2  00 
2  40 
2  50 
1  80 
300 


200     300 
300     3  00 


300 


800 
2  00 


303 


300 
300 


$:)33 
200 

200 
2  50 

200 

2  30 
2  00 
2  25 
2  CO 
2  50 
2  25 
2  00 
2  40 
300 
200 
2  00 
2  25 
2  00 

1  40 

2  25 

1  50 

2  15 
1  60 

1  65 

2  00 
2  25 


1  40 
3  75 

2  50 
1  85 
1  75 


4  80     850 


o 

S3 
O    . 


12* 
9 

10 

8t 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
10 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
10 
10 

12 
10 
10 
11  to  12 
10 
10 


10 


4  00     8  5010toll 


3  70 
225 
2  40 
2  15 
230 


5tol2 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Unc  ertain. 


2  50 
2  25 
1 

280 
235 

1  80 

2  83 

2  70 

800 

300 

300 
2  50 


10 

9-10 

10 


10 


10 
10 


^Except  Saturday,  16. 


t  Except  Saturday,  5.   • 
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GENERAL  TABLE  —  Continued. 


Nave  and  Number  of 
Organization. 


Railway  Trainmen,  357  .. 
Railway  Trainmen,  176  .. 
Sheet  M  tal  Workers,  24 
Stationary  Engineers,  19. 
Stationary  Engineers,  13. 
Stationary  Kngineers,  18. 
Stationary  Engineers,  1 .. 
Stationary  Engineers,  2.. 
Stereotypers  and  Electro- 

tyijers,  12 

Tailors' Union,  21R 

Typographical  Union,  248 
Typographical  Union,  1i 
Vessel  Loaders' 


Union... 

Loaders'    Union 


Vesi^el 

145 

Vessel     Loaders'    Union, 

131 

Vessel  Loaders'  Union,  68 
Vessel  Loaders  and  Ore 

Trimmers,  54 

Wood  Workers'  Union,  82 
Wood  Workers'  Union,  8. 
Wood  Workers'  Union,  53 
Wood     Workers'     Union 

(carvers) 

Wood  Workers'  Union,  115 
Wfod    Workers'     Union, 

2009 


Total  number  men. 


Location. 


Fond  da  Lac . 
La  Crosse... . 
Milwaukee.. . 
Green  Bay    .. 

Kenosha  

Milwaukee  — 
Milwaukee.. . 
Sheboygan  . . 


Milwaukee 
Madison  . 


Sheboygan . . 
Milwaukee.. 
Washburn  .. 


AUouez 

West  Superior. 
Marinette 


Ashland  — 
Marishfield 
Milwaukt^. 
Sheboygan. 

Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee. 

Racine 


55 
57 

10^ 
26 
17 
67 

107 
25 

:c 

50 
14 

310 

85 

22 

100 
102 

44 

50 

300 

i: 

35 
21 

30 

5,:i30 


Per  cent,  of 

employ 

ment. 


O        00  O 


100 
90 
100 
100 
100 
9.^ 
98 
100 

90 
95 
100 
98 


100 


100 

9^ 
80 
90 
82 

8S 
I'JO 

100 


100 
95 
100 
100 
100 
95 
98 
100 

90 
95 
100 
95 


100 


100 

95 
90 
100 
100 

85 
100 

100 


Daily  rate  of 
wages. 


$2  001300 


2  00 
2  00 
1  75 

1  75 

2  50 

1  50 

2  00 

200 
1  50 
1  30 
250 


1  50 


2  20 

1  40 

1  00 

1  65 

70 

160 

1 

50 


3  00 
3  00 
300 
3  50 
300 

3  50 
400 

500 
2  50 
1  60 

4  00 


250 


$2  50 
2  50 
2  50 
2  25 
2  50 
2  75 
2  25 
300 

300 
1  S5 
1  40 
3 
1  80 

200 


2  20 

3  10 

1 
2  70 

1  SO 

2  50 
2  00 

2  25 


2  20 

2  ^ 
1  25 
200 

1  00 

2  15 
1  80 

1  50 


o 

e 

9 
O    . 

Q 


10 

10 

8 

10-12 

J2 

8-12 

8-13 

10 

9 

10  12 

10 

8-9 


10 


10 


10 

9 

13-lOH 

9 
9 

10 


Tho  following  table  exliibits  tlie  nimiber'of  men,  the  num- 
ber of  hours  each  man  works,  together  with  average  wages  each 
person  receives  per  hour. 
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The  above  exhibit  will  bo  easily  understood  by  i*efefrence  to 
the  first  table  in  this  series. 

About  one-fourth  the  mefmbers  work  eight  liours,  and  two- 
fifths  work  ten  hours  per  day.  This  practically  includes  all 
the  members  w^hose  work  is  regular  day  work.  A  little  over 
one  eighth  of  the  whole  nimiber  work  nine  hours,  and  about 
two  per  cent,  work  from  eleven  to  twelve  hours  per  day.  The 
remainder,  alK)ut  one-sixth  of  thef  whole  number,  belong  to 
that  class  of  workers  whose  occupations  are  irregular.  They 
work  from  five  to  thirteen  hours  per  day.  The  most  of  them 
aiH3  engineers,  boat-loaders,  etc. 

Table  II  is  a  classification  of  weekly  earnings,  and  is  as 
follows : 


CLASSIFICATION  OP  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  BASED  UPON  THE  AVEUAGE 
KATE  OF  DAILY  WAGES. 

TABLE  II. 


Classification. 


Percentage. 


$25  per  week  and  over 

20.00  but  under  $25.00 

18.00  but  under  20.00 

15.00  but  under  18.00 

13.00  but  under  15.00 

12.00  but  under  13.00 

11.00  but  under  12.00 

10.00  but   under  11.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

8.00  but  under  9.00 

7.00   but  under  8.00 

6.00  but  under  7.00 

L'nder  $6.00   

Total   


Not  counted  on  account  of  averages,  wages  not  being  given,  516  men. 

The  above  table  tells  the  wage  story  of  the  organizations  in- 
cluded in  tlie  report,  giving  the  number  of  persons  in  the  va- 
rious classes  and  the  percentage  each  number  bears  to  the 
whole.  No  one  appears  to  have  received  "$25.00  per  week 
and  over,  w^hile  192  or  3.09  per  cent,  receive  "$20.00  but  under 
$25.00."  From  this  on  to  class  "$12.00  but  under  $13.00," 
the  number  increases  to  1,303  or  27.06  per  cent.  Then  in 
the  next  class  tlie  numl)er  drops  to  110  or  2.28  per  cent.,  and 
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again  to  244  or  5.0G  per  cent;  then  again  there  is  a  decrease 
to  159  or  3.3  per  cent  in  the  following  class  and  another  in- 
crease to  1G8  receiving  $8.00  but  under  $9.00,  and  from  here 
to  tJie  end  the  number  decreases  to  0  in  the  class  ''under  $6." 
The  following  table  is  a  comparison  of  tlie  Weekly  earnings 
and  number  of  men  of  the  Labor  Unions  with  fourteen  Skilled 
Trades  and  Manufacturers. 


TABLE  III. 


Classification  of  weekly  earning. 


Under  $5.00  per  week 
16.00  but  uuaer  $6.0U  . 

6.00  but  under    7.00  . 

7.00  but  uu<ler    8.00  . 

8.00  but  under    9.00  . 

9.00  but  under  10.00  . 
10.00  but  under  12.00  . 
12.00  but  under  15.00  . 
15.00  but  under  20.00  . 
20.00  and  over  


Totalfi; 


II  ski  led 

trades  (or 

J8W. 


838 

490 

806 

1,206 

1.444 

4.044 

3.296 

3.516 

1,717 

362 


17.739 


iManufaoturers 
for  AM)U. 


7.202 
2.4Jid 
5,996 
9.9i5 
12,053 
la. 9^ 
12.079 
10.021 
5.910 
2.030 


83,737 


The  preceding  table  is  made  up  of  the  fourteen  skilled 
trades  as  exhibited  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  report 
for  Wisconsin  1899-1901,  and  the  Labor  Union's  returns  and 
Manufacturers'  returns  for  1900. 

The  first  class  in  order  is  that  of  "under  $5.00  per  week." 
In  this  class  tl\ere  are  7,202  manufacturers,  838  skilled,  labor- 
ers, and  no    union  men.     In  tlie  next   class    there    are  2,489 

manufacturers,    490    skilled   liil^rAra     anA    mr,   nninn    tnon    VA^/^iv- 

ing  '^$5.00  but  under  $6.0 
class  "$9.00  but  under  $1 
steadily  to  15,983,  and  tli 
this  on  to  the  class  "$20.0 
crease  to  2,030,  wliile  the  $ 
"$10.00  but  under  $12.00 
"$12.00  but  under  $15.0( 
"$20.00  and  over."  The  : 
"$G.OO  but  under  $7.00"  i 
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but  under  $9.00/'  then  decrease?  to  159  in  the  next  class,  in- 
creasing again  to  2,566  in  class  "$12.00  but  under  $15.00," 
then  decreasing  to  192  in  the  last  class.  As  a  whole  the  ex- 
hibit makes  plain  the  earnings  of  the  three  classes. 

What  the  above  table  shows  in  actual  numbers,  the  follow- 
ing shows  in  percentages  based  upon  the  total  in  each  class. 


TABLE  IV. 

Classifloation  of  weekly  earnings. 

72  labor  unions 

for  UOl. 

Percen  tage. 

14  ekilled 
trades  for 

1899. 
Petcentage. 

Manufacturers 

for  19ta 
Percentage. 

Under  16.00  per  week   

4.73 
2.77 
4.55 
6.80 
8.15 
22.80 
18.63 
19.83 
9.80 
2.04 

8.60 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00  

2.97 

6.00  but  under    7.00  

.35 
1.03 
3.48 
3.30 
7.34 
63.34 
27.17 
3.99 

7.16 

7.00  but  under    8.80  

11.91 

8.00  but  under    9.00  

14.39 

9.00  but  under  10.00  

19.09 

10.00  but  under  12.00  

14.43 

12.00  but  under  15.00  

11.97 

15.00  but  under  20.00  

7.06 

20.00  and  over  

2.42 

Totals  

100.00 

100.00 

100  00 

This  table,  as  hinted  above  shows  the  per  cent  of  persons 
in  each  class.  4.73  per  cent,  of  the  skilled  laborers,  8.60  per 
cent,  of  the  manufacturers,  and  no  union  laborers,  receive  less 
than  $5.00  per  week.  In  class  "$5.00  but  under  $6.00"  there 
are  2.77  per  cent,  of  the  skilled  laborers  and  2.97  per  cent  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  no  union  men.  From  this  point  on 
to  class  "$9.00  but  under  $10.00"  the  skilled  laborers  increasti 
to  22.80  per  cent  and  the  manufacturers  to  19.09  per  cent. 
From  tliis  point  on  to  the  last  class  the  manufacturers  decrease 
to  2.42  per  cent  and  the  skilled  laborers  decrease  to  18.53  per 
cent  in  class  "$10.00  but  under  $12.00,"  then  increase  to  19.83 
per  cent,  in  the  next  class,  then  gradually  decrease  to  2.04  per 
cent  in  the  last  class. 

The  labor  unions  begin  with  .35  per  cent  in  class  tliree  and 
increase  to  3.48  per  cent,  in  the  fifth  class,  after  which  it  de- 
creases to  3.30  per  cent  in  the  sixth  class  and  again  increases 
rapidly  to  53.34  per  cent,  in  class  "$12.00  but  under  $15.00." 
From  this  point  the  per  cent,  decreases  to  3.99  in  class  "$20.00 
and  over." 
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PART  IX. 


Manufacturers'  Returns  for  1900  and  1901. 


In  this  part  is  presented  in  compiled  fonn  the  financial  re- 
ports for  1900  and  1901  of  1,135  identical  manufacturing  es- 
tablisliments  in  this  state.  These  reports  have  been  classified 
into  42  industries  and  so  compiled  that  the  facts  for  each  of 
these  industries  are  presented  in  a  separate  table.  The  basic 
presentations  thus  consist  of  42  tables,  or  one  for  each  indus- 
try. These  tables  in  turn  have  been  combined  in  one  sum- 
mary table,  which  thus  includes  the  facts  for  all  industries. 
Each  table  is  divided  in  three  main  parts,  the'  first  of  which 
shows  the  "Classified  Weekly  Earnings;"  the  second  the 
"Xumber  of  Persons  Employed  by  Months;"  and  the  third 
showing  "Other  Presentations." 

CLASSIFIED    WEEKLY    EARNINGS. 

Under  tliis  head  is  shown,  for  each  industry  separately  and 
for  all  industries  when  combined,  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
employ  of  the  establishments  reporting  who  received  classified 
weekly  earnings.  As  this  statement  implies,  the  persons  in- 
cluded were  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  their  earnings ; 
and  the  classifications  into  which  they  were  thus  divided  are  10 
in  number.  The  first  classification  in  order,  when  reading  down 
in  the  table,  includes  all  persons  whose  weekly  wages  when  em- 
ployed full  time  amounted  to  less  than  $5  per  week.  The  sec- 
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ond  class  included  all  Avho  received  $5  per  week  but  under  $6. 
From  tliis  point  on  there  is  one  class  for  each  one  dollar  increase 
in  thef  earnings  up  to  the  point  where  the  earnings  just  fall  be- 
low $10  per  week,  making  in  all  six  classes  below  tliis  amount; 
.  The  seventJi  class  in  order  includes  all  who  received  $10,  but 
under  $12 ;  the  eighth  those  of  $12,  but  under  $15 ;  the  ninth 
class  those  of  $15,  but  under  $20;  and  the  tenth  all  those  who 
received  $20  per  week  and  over.     The  male  and  female  persons 
in  each  class  are  also  shown  sej 
numl)er  of  lx)tli  .of  the  total  p< 
puted  and  given.     On  the  who] 
haps  be  said  to  present  a  fairly 
to  earnings  in  tlie  various  indui 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  : 

In  this  part  of  the  tables  is  \ 
number  of  persons  employed  ea 
this  part  is  also  shown  the  ran 
ment  from  month  to  month  thi 
of  employment  or  unemployme 
number  employed,  and  the  wa, 
simple.  The  number  for  the  i 
number  were  employed  was  n 
100,  and  the  number  of  persor 
garded  in  their  portion  to  the 
ployment  is  not  meant  that  all 
employed,  but  simply  this,  that 
thing  to  do  in  a  given  line  were 
are  thus  not  an  absolute  measi 
they  certainly  shed  a  great  deal 

OTHER  PRE 

Under  this  head  in  the  tables 
the  first  plac^  it  shows  the  smal 
ber  of  persons  employed  togethe 
case  ]nay  be  in  the  latter  year  \ 
Then  again  it  gives  the  average 
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employed,  and  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation  by  each 
establishment  with  comparisons  as  between  tlie  two  years.  Tha 
res})octive  number  of  private  firms  and  corporations  together 
with  the  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  are  also  given  in 
this  part  for  both  years.  It  further  shows  die  amount  of  capital 
invented,  the  value  of  the  goods  made  or  the  work  done,  the  total 
amount  paid  as  wages,  tlie  average  amount  of  capital  and  the 
average  product  to  each  person  employed  together  with  compari- 
sons. 

The  establishments  included  in  this  part  cover  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  pnxluctive  capacity  of  all  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the!  state.  The  figures  were  carefully  edite<i  and 
compiled  and  it  is  believed  that  they  truthfully  set  forth  the  con- 
dition in  our  manufacturing  industries  during  the  period  cov- 
ered. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENrS-29  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classifled  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Classified  Weekly 

EABMIfJQS. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Total. 

No.     1  Pr  ct. 

No.     1  Pr  ct. 

Under  |6.00 

15.00  but   under  |6.00 

6.00  but    under     7.00 

7.00  but   under 

8.00  but   under 

9.00  but   imder   10.00 

10.00  but    under   12.00 

12.00  but    under   15.00 

15.00  but   under  20.00 

20.00  and   over 


5.00 
9.00 


Total 


157 
67 
322 
603 
601 

387 

550 

340 

92 


3.705 


157 
67 
322 
603 
601 
586 
387 
550 
340 
92 


3,705 


4.24 
1.81 
8.69 
16.28 
16.22 
15.82 
10.44 
14.84 
9.18 
2.48 


100.00 


150 

150 

4.02 

59 

59 

1.5S 

318 

318 

8.51 

596 

596 

15.96 

329 

329 

8.80 

698 

698 

18.(9 

478 

478 

12.79 

583 

583 

15.60 

373 

373 

9.98 

152 

152 

4.07 

3,736 

3.736 

100.00 

2.  N'umber  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  ^Idnths. 


Months. 


Total  No.  op 
Persons  Em- 
ployed. 


1900. 


1901 


Pbrcektaoe  op- 


Employment. 


1900. 


1901. 


Unemployment. 


1900. 


1901. 


January  .. 
February 

March   

April    

May    

June  

July    

Aupust  ... 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


3,341 

3,153  1 

95.92 

88.74 

4.08 

11.26 

3,483 

3.516  1 

100.00 

98.96 

1.04 

3,473 

3.553  1 
3.210  1 

99.71 
89.20 

100.00 
90.35 

.29 
10.80 

3.107 

9.6-> 

2,856 

2,820  1 

81.99 

79.37 

1        18.01 

20.63 

2,7.?3 

2.517  1 

78.47 

70.84 

21.53 

29.16 

2.098 

2.090  1 

60.23 

58.82 

39.77 

41.18 

1.633 

1.799  1 

46.88 

50.63 

53.12 
63.97 

49.37 

1,.355 

1.463  1 

36.03 

41.18 

5S.8-2 

1,522 

2.096  1 

43.70 

58.99 

56.30 
51.08 

41.01 

1.704 

2.552  1 

48.92 

71.87 

28.13 

2,433 

2.899  1 

69.85 

81.59 

1        30.15 

18.41 

3.  Other  Presentations". 
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ARTISANS'  TOOLS-15  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Classified  Weekly 
£abninq8. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Maid. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00 

93 
35 

48 
S7 
76 
73 
48 
70 
72 
10 

i* 

93 
35 
49 
37 
76 
73 
48 
70 
72 
10 

16.52 
6.22 
8.70 
6.57 

13.50 

■  12.97 

8.52 

12.43 

12.79 
1.78 

76 

30 

31 

39 

87 

74 

63 

105 

•108 

5 

)         76 

12.28 

$5.00   but   under  |6  00 
6.00  but  under     7.00 
7.00   but   under     8.00 
8.00  but   under     9.00 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  oTer   

1 

31 

31 

39 

87 

74 

63 

106 

108 

5 

5.01 
5.01 
6.30 
14.06 
11.95 
10.18 
16.96 
17.45 
.81 

Total    

562 

1 

563 

100.00 

618 

1 

619 

100.00 

2.  N^imber  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No  of 
Persons  Em- 

PLOYEl). 

Pbbgbntaoe   of— 

MOMTilS. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.          IfiOl. 

1900.     1     1901. 

1900.     I     1901. 

January  . 
February 

March 

April    

May 

June    

July   

August  ... 
September 
Oftober  .. 
November 
December 


527 

531 

91.49 

88.21 

8.51 

11.79 

576 

653 

591 

K/O.OO 
98.61 

91.86 
98.17 

8.14 

568 

l.?9 

1.83 

534 

592 

92.71 

98.34 

7.29 

1.66 

566 

569 

9S.26 

94.52 

1.74 

5.48 

506 

564 

87.67 

93.69 

12.33 

6.31 

514 

556 

89.24 

92.36 

10.76 

7.64 

493 

574 

86.f9 

95.35 

14.41 

4.65 

479 

583 

83.16 

96.84 

16.84 

3.16 

513 

569  1 

89.06 

94.52 

10.94 

5.48 

511 

602  1 
538  1 

88.72 
90.63 

100.00 
S9.37  1 

11.28 
1         9.37 

522 

10.63 

3.  Other  PresentatioufiT. 

Classification. 

• 

1900. 

1901. 

INCBBARE  OE  Db- 
CREASTB  IN  1901. 

Amount.       Pr  ct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Average    No.    of   persons    employed 


Average  yearly  earnings  . . 
Average  time  In  operatoln 


No.  of  private  firms 
No.  of  male   partners 
No.  of  female  partners 
Total  No.  of  partners 
No.  of  corporations    . 
No.  of  male  «itockho1der8 
No.  of  female   stockholders 
Total  No.  of  stockholders  . 
Totnl    No.    of    partners    and    stock-l 
holders    I 

Amount  of  cnpltnl   invested    

Vnlne  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount  nfild  as  wncres  I 

Av.  cnpltnl  to  enoh  person  eninlovedl 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed! 

"  62 


141 

191  f 

6 

35.71 

321 

1 

361-f 

4 

12.50 

654. RR9  8S| 

224.093  7?l 

1 .0.17  4RI 

1.244  661 

$«J0.170  74U 

753.200  261-f 

247. 03?  fi7\4- 

1.195  381  + 

1.323  731-f 

1134.470  86 

98.. 510  .38 

22.938  85 

1^7  93 

79  07 

24.64 
15.05 
10.  ?4 
15.'>2 
6.35 
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BEEF   AND   PORK   PACKING-9   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Enrnlngs. 


1900 

1901 

Classified  Weekly 
Earnings. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Total. 

No.     |Pr.ct. 

No.       Pr.  ct. 

T'lider   $5.00   .... 

76 

$5.00  but   imder 

$6.00 

22 

6.00  but  under 

7.00 

193 

7.00  but  under 

8.00 

494 

8.00  but   under 

9.00 

385 

9.00  but  under 

10.00 

19S 

10.00  but   under 

12.00 

211 

12.00  but  under 

15.00 

102 

15.00  but   under 

30.00 

^8 

20.00  and  over  . 

5 

Total   

1.784 

78 
24 
195 
494 
S85 
198 
211 
102 
98 
5 


1,790 


4.36 

1.35 

10.89 

27.60 

21.50 

11.06 

11.79 

5.70 

5.47 

28 


lOO.OO 


55 

1 

56 

3.35 

42 

1- 

43 

2.67 

78 

78 

4.67 

277 

277 

16.58 

486 

1 

487 

29.13 

274 

274 

16.  ?9 

314- 

314 

IB.TS 

97 

97 

5.80 

39 

39 

2.33 

7 

7 

.42 

1,669 

3 

1,672 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Persons  Em- 
ployed. 

Percentage  of— 

MOMTHS. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.     1     1901. 

1900.     1     1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

January  ... 
February    . 

March  

April   

May    

.Tune    

July   

Auifust  

September 
October   ... 
November  . 
December 


1.745 
1.433 
1.252 
1.141 
1,192 
1.399. 
1.381 
1,256 
1.225 
1.428 
1.697 
1.731 


1.630  II 
1.456  I 
1.279  I 
1.117  I 
1.176  II 
1.303  II 
1.205  II 
1.203  II 
1.2,^6  II 
1,331  II 
1.6r.7  II 
1.638  II 


100.00 
82.12 
71.75 
65.39 
68.31 
80.17 
79.14 
71.98 
70.20 
81.83 
91.52 
99.20 


99.51  II 
88.89  I 
78.08  I 
68.19  I 
71.79  I 
79  54  II 
73.57  II 
73.44  I 
75.46  li 
81.26  II 
98.11  II 
«100.00  II 


17.88 
28.25 
34.61 
31.69 
19.83 
20.86 

28.oe 

29.80 

18.17 

8.48 

.80 


.49 
11.11 
21.92 
31.81 
28.21 
20.46 
26.43 
26.56 
24  ..M 
18.74 
1.89 


3.  Other  Presentatlonsf. 


Classification. 


1900. 


1901. 


Increase  or  Db- 
CRBA8B  IN  191a 
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BOOTS  AND  SIIOES-28  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  EarnlngB. 


1900 

1901 

Classifted  Weekly 
Eabmingb. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

No.    1  Pr.ct. 

Under  $5.00  

$5.00   but   under  $(5.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

9.00  but   under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but   under   15.001 

15.00  but  under  20.00( 

20.00  and  over  ... 


Totals I    1 


374 

571 

945 

35.03 

79 

131 

210 

7.78 

99 

1C9 

208 

7.71 

120 

52 

172 

6.c7 

137 

48 

185 

6.86 

332 

27 

3i9 

13.31 

205 

59 

244 

9.04 

170 

18 

188 

6.97 

134 

6 

140 

5.19 

46 

1 

47 

1.74 

1    1,696 

1,002 

2.69S 

100.00 

458- 

450 

908 

32.28 

92 

128 

220 

7.82 

120 

103 

223 

7.93 

126 

72 

198 

7.04 

112 

63 

175 

6.22 

347 

43 

390 

13.86 

199 

50 

249 

8.85 

227 

22 

249 

8.85 

159 

4 

163 

5.80 

37 

1 

38 

1.35 

1,877 

936 

2,813 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Pbbsons  Em- 
ployed. 

Percentaob  of— 

MONTHS. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.          1901. 

1900.     1     IfOl. 

lOOO.           ISOl. 

January  ... 
February    . 

March  

April   

May   

June    

July   

Auffust   

September 
October   ... 
November  . 
December 


2.545 

2,556 
2,562 

100.00 
98.00 

94.21  1 
94.43 

1 

5.79 

2.494 

2.00 

6.57 

2,523 

2.5f,9 

99.13 

94.32 

.87 

5.68 

2,406 

2,410 

94.54 

88.83 

5.46 

11.17 

2.224 

2,545 

87. f  9 

93.82 

12.61 

6.18 

2.395 

2.565  1 

94.11 

94.54 

5.JJ9 

5.46 

2.433 

2.633  1 

9.i.60 

97.05  1 

4.40 

2.95 

2  480 

2.713 

97.45 

100.00 

2.55 

2.5£7 

2.637  1 

99.69 

97.20  1 

.31 

2.80 

2.445 

2.682  1 

96.07 

9S.86 

3.93 

1.14 

2,402 

2.605  1 

94.. 38 

96.02 

5.62 

3.98 

2,435 

2.544  1 

1        95.68 

93.77  1 

1          4.32 

4.23 

3.  Other 

Presentations. 

Classification. 

1900. 

1901. 

iNCREASBrOR  Db- 

cbeasb  in  1901. 

Amount.      |Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Average    No.    of    persons    employed 


Average  yearly   earnings 

Average  time  In  operation,  days ( 

No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners 

Total  Ko.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations 

No.  of  male  stockholders  — 
No.  of  female  stockholders  .. 
Total  No.  of  stockholders   ... 
Total  No.  of     partners     and 
holders  


2.224 
2.545 
2,443 

$342  06 
281 

10 
25 


2.410 
2.713 
2.584 

$324  46 


10 
26 


stock-j 


25  I 

18  I 

147  I 

18  I 

165  I 


Amount  of  canltal  Invested  I 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  donel 

Amount  psld  as  wages  I 

Av,  capital  to  each  person  employed  I 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employedl 


190 


I 


18 
148 

20 
169 

195 


186 
16S 
141 

reo 

1 


$2.^  .^79  52'  $2.4.T7.245  33  4- 

4,.'?0?.in6  4SI    4.629.8.^9  96' -f- 

835.653  761        8fr4.240  2314- 

942  031      943  2114- 

1.7e»99|  1.7917414- 


$1.^.865  81 

327.754  48! 

28,586  471 

1  181 

so.-^I 


8.36 
6.60 
5.77 

2.22 
.36 


4.00 


4.00 


.68 
11.11 
2.43 

2.63 

5.90 
8.08 
3.42 
.13 
1.75 
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PACKING   BOXES— 20   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Classified  Weekly 
Easminos. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    )  Pr.  ct 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

Under  15.00 

$6.00  but  under  16.00 
6.00  but  under  7.00 
7.00  but  under  8.00 
8.00  but  under  9.00 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over   ... 


Total 


302 

71 

116 

194 

122 

222 

93 

54 

26 

11 


1,211 


40 


337 

76 

116 

194 

122 

222 

93 

54 

26 

11 


1,251 


26.94 
6.07 
9.27 

15.51 
9.75 

17.75 
7.43 
4.32 
2.06 


100.00 


272 

37 

309 

26.57 

46 

5 

51 

4.38 

91 

7 

98 

8.43 

158 

158 

13.59 

147 

147 

12.64 

172 

172 

14.79 

125 

125 

10.75 

69 

69 

5.93 

27 

27 

2.S2 

7 

7 

.60 

1,114 

49 

1,163 

100.00 

2.  Number  o 

f  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-B^  Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Pbbsons  Em- 
ployed. 

Percentage  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.     {     1901. 

1900.     1      1901. 

1900.     1     1901. 

January  .. 
February 

March  

April   

Alay    

Juno 

July   

August  ... 
September 
Oftober  .. 
November 
December 


973 

941 

90.60 

83.27 

903 

944 

84.08 

83.54 

987 

981 

91.89 

86.81 

1,027 

1.031 

95.62 

91.24 

1.053 

1,057 

98.04 

93.54 

1,074 

1,099 

100.00 

97.26 

1.052 

1,120 

97.95 

100.00 

1,030 

1,103 

95.90 

97.61 

995 

1.078 

92.64 

95.40 

963 

1,028 

89.66 

90.97 

966 

1.011 

8«.94 

89.49 

1,012 

987 

94.23 

87.35 

9.40 

16.73 

15.92 

16.46 

8.U 

13.19 

4.38 

8.76 

1.96 

6.46 

2.74 

2.05 

4.10 

2.39 

7.36 

4.60 

10.34 

9.03 

10.06 

10.51 

5.77 

12.65 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1900. 

1901. 

Incbeasb  OB  De- 
crease IN  1901. 

1^ 
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BREWERIES— 72  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900                   1 

1901 

Classified  Weekly 
Eakninos. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male, 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Total. 

'No.    |Pr.ct. 

No.    1  Pr,  ct. 

Under  $5.00  

5.00  but  under    6.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  16.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over  — 


Total 


20.18 

654 

4.71 

2.75 

3.12 

6.31 

8.52 

32.11 

14.78 

.98 


258 

511 

769 

17.17 

44 

216 

260 

6.80 

157 

1 

158 

3.53 

14C 

1 

147 

3.28 

147 

147 

3.28 

243 

243 

5.42 

674 

674 

15.04 

1.499 

50 

1,549 

34.58 

487 

487 

10.87 

46 

46 

1.03 

3,701 

779 

4.480 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Persons  Em- 
ployed. 

Pbkcbntaoes  of— 

MONTHS. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900.     1     1901. 

1900.           1901. 

January  .. 
February 

March  

April    

May   

June 

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


3.516 

3,638 

90.04 

71.31 

9.96 

3.478 

3.650 

89.07 

71.54 

10.93 

3.663 

3,886 

93.80 

76.15 

6.20 

3.699 

4.013 

94.72 

78.66 

6.28 

3,748 

3,921 

95.98 

76.85 

4.02 

3.906 

4.221 

100.00 

82.73 

3.882 

4.636 

99.41 

90.87 

.59 

3.883 

5.102 

9;!. 44 

100.00 

.56 

3.902 

4.573 

99.92 

89.63 

.06 

3.661 

4.122 

93.50 

80.79 

6.50 

3.528 

3.932 

90.35 

77.07 

9.65 

3,462 

3.868  1 

88.66 

75.81 

11.34 

28.69 
28.46 
23.85 
21.34 
23.15 
17.27 
9.13 


10.37 
19.21 
22.93 
24.19 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1900. 

[1901. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1901. 

Amount.      |Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Average    No.    of   persons   employed 


Average  yearly  earnings  .. 
Average  time  in  operation. 


days 


No.  ot  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners 

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations 

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.   of  female   stockholders    

Total   No.  of  stockholders   

Total  No.  of     partners     and     stock- 
holders   


3.462 
3.906 
3,693 

$508  30 
312 

33 

48 
2 

50 

39 
425 

84 
509 

559 


Amount  of  capital  Invested  I40,34.=i,373  93 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  doncl  23.096  905  21 

Amount  paid  as  wages  '    1,877.164  35 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employcrll         10.924  82 
Av.  product  to  each  person  eraployedl  6.254  24| 


3.638 
5,102 
4,130 

$494  13 
315 

33 
60 


6.08 
30.66. 
11.83 


50 
39 

369 
90 

459 

509 


$41,870,505  46  -f-  $1,625,131  53 

23.447.9R7  241+       351. 0S2  031 

2,040.750  851-f       163.586  501 

10.138  14  -  786  68 

5.677  48(—  576  76 


3.78 
1.52 
8.71 
7.20 
9.22 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


BKICK-32   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  riasslfled  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classified  Weekly 
Ear.mmgs. 


1903 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No. 


Pr.  ct, 


1901 


M^le. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No.    I  Pr.  ct. 


Under  |5.(X)  | 

$5. (JO  but  under  J6.00I 
6.00  but  under  7.0<}| 
7.00  but  under  HAk) 
8.00  but  under  9.a> 
9.00  but  under  lOM 
10.00  l)ut  undor  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over    ... 


Totals 


54  |. 

16  1 

48  |. 

57 
142 
427 


850 


54  I 

17  I 

48 

57 

142  I 
427 

77  I 

23 
5 
1 


Kl 


6.34 

2.00 

6.64 

6.7.) 

16.68 

50.18 

9.06 

2.70 

.E9 

.12 


100.00 


41 



41 

4.69 

16    

16 

1.83 

49 

49 

5.61 

61 

51 

5.84 

,      174 

174 

19.91 

379  - 

379 

43.36 

112 

112 

12.81 

41 

41 

4.69 

9 

9 

1.03 

2 

2 

.23 

874 



874 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Eniploj-ed.  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 

PKKSf'NH  Eji- 
PLOYKD. 

Percent  AGS  op- 

MONTHS. 

Employment. 

UnempIoyraeDt. 

190J.     1     1901. 

19U0      1     1901. 

1900.     1     1901. 

January  . 
F^'bruary 

March  

April    

May    

Juno    

July    

August  ... 
Sept«^inber 
October  . . 
November 
Decend)er 


118 

121 

14.50 

14.44 

85.50 

85.56 

129 

121 

15.85 

14.44 

84.15 

85.56 

149 

li7 

18.20 

'16.35 

81.70 

83.65 

302 

284 

37.10 

33.89 

62.90 

66.11 

707 

€90 

86.86 

82.34 

13.14 

17.66 

814 

796 
8:8 
817 

100.00 
99. S9 
97.42 

94.00 
100.00 
97.49 

5.01 

S(9 

.ei 

2.58 

793 

2.51 

690 

73S 

84.77 

87.47 

15.23 

12.53 

461 

5C9 

56.63 

60.74 

43.i7 

c9.26 

2o8 

202 

32.92 

36.04 

67.08 

63.96 

ILA 

162 

18.92 

19.33 

81.08 

80.67 

3.  Other 

Presentations. 

Classification. 

1900. 

1601. 

Increase  oe  De- 
cbease  in  1901. 

Amount.       Prct. 
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BROOMS    AND    BRUSUi:S-17    ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


• 

1900 

1901 

Classified  Wbbklt 
Eabninos. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe 
mule. 

Total. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

No.      Pr.  ct. 

Under   $5.00    1 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but   under     7.001 

7.00  but  under    8.00| 

8.00  but  under     9.00| 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  rmder  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over   . 


Total 


71 

5 

76 

26.57 

20 

20 

6.99 

19 

19 

6.64 

30 



30 

10.49 

40 



40 

13.99 

56 



56 

19.58 

29 

29 

10.15 

12 

12 

4.19 

3 

3 

1.05 

1 



1 

.35 

281 

5 

286 

100.00 

56 

56 

19.38 

25 

25 

8.66 

23 

23 

7.98 

£9 

39 

13.49 

o7 

37 

12.80 

61 

61 

21.11 

24 

24 

8.30 

19 

19 

6.57 

3 

3 

1.04 

2 

2 

.69 

289 

289 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Total  No.  op 

PER.SON8  Em- 
PLUTBD. 

Percbntage  op— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1800.      1     1901. 

1900.      1     1901. 

190D.     1     1801. 

January  . 
February 

March 

April    

May   

June 

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
Novera]>er 
December 


183 

210 

76.57 

186 

206 

77.82 

206 

2£0 

85.77 

204 

232 

85.36 

223 

256 

93.31 

227 

256 

94.98 

2Ji7 

255 

99.16 

2^9 

248 

100.00 

226 

226 

94.56 

193 

211 

80.75 

194 

218 

81.17 

186 

205 

77.82 

82.03 

23.43 

80.47 

22.18 

89.84 

14.23 

90.63 

14.64 

100.00 

6.69 

99.61 

5.02 

99.61 

.84 

96.88 

91.80 

5.44 

82.42 

19.25 

85.16 

18.83 

80.08  1 

22.18 

17.97 

19.53 

10.16 

9.37 


.S9 
.39 
3.12 
8.20 
17.e8 
14.84 
19.92 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1900. 

1901. 

INCBBASS  OB  DB- 
CREABSlh  1901. 

Amount.       Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Average    No.    of   persons    employed 


Average  yearly   enrnfngs    

Average  time  in  operatlpp,  days  .. 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners   

Total   No.   of  partners    

No.  of  corporations   

No.  of  male  stockholders  

Ko.  of  female  stockholders  .. 
Total  No.  of  stockholders  .. 
Total  No.  of  partners  and 
holders    


183 
2r9 

2C9 

$270  63 
260 

12 
18 


205 
2n6 
230 

$281  77 
289 

12 
17 


stock! 


f 


Amount  of  capital   Invested    . 
Value  of  goods  made  or  work  donol 

Amount  paid  as  wages   ( 

Av.  capital  to  ejich  person  employed  I 
A  v.  product  to  each  person  employed  | 


18 
5 

26 
6 

32    I 

50    I 

I 

$161,457  861 

234.141  2S( 

56.F66  .-lOl 

772.^21 

1.120  29( 


17 
5 

28 
5 

33 

50 


22 
17 
21 

$11.12 
29 


I 

$176.0'?4  701-1- 

272.295  F9:4- 

04.807  .^7-1- 

765  ?7I— 

1.183  90' 4- 


12.02 
7.11 
10.05 

4.10 
11.15 


5.55 
'5.55 


7.69 
16.66 
3.12 


$14  .'576  84     9  03 

38.1.S4  64f  16.30 

8.241  071  U^7 

7  1.5l      .93 

63  611    5.68 
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CEMENT-12   ESTABLISUMENTS. 
1.  Classined  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

CLAS81FIBD  Weekly 
Earnings. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male . 

Tot 

No.    1 

II 


Under  $5.00  

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over  . 


Total 


30 

34 

64 

8 

1 

9 

20 

20 

162 

i 

163 

46 



46 

166 

166 

162 

162 

18 

18 

8 

8 

2 

2 

622 

36 

658 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Rani 


Months. 


Total  No.  of 
Persons  Em- 
ployed. 


1900. 


1901. 


January  .: 
February 

March  

April    

May   

June    

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


288 

333 

299 

285 

354 

352 

507 

501 

526 

584 

607 

560 

577. 

568 

548 

554 

537 

559 

544 

593 

530 

554 

306 

413 

3.  Other  Presei 


Classification. 


190G 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Average    No.    of   persons   employed 


Average  yearly   earnings   

Average  time  In  operation,   days 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners   

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of    corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  ... 
No.  of  female  stockholders  .. 
Total  No.  of  stockholders  .. 
Total  No.  of  partners  and 
holders 


$,"9' 


stock! 


Amount  of  capital  invested  I  $1.188. J 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done!    l.^P4  ! 

Amount  paid  as  wages  I       185." 

Av.  capital  to  each  4)erson  employed  I  2.! 

Av.  product  to  each  person  employed!  2. J 
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CIGARS-«1   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Classified  Weekly 
Eabninos. 

Male. 

Fe- 

Male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

foTAL. 

No.       Pr.  ct. 

No.    j  Pr.  ct. 

Under  J5.00  

$5.00  but  under  16.00 

6.00  but   under     7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over   ... 


Total 


94 
27 
37 
36 
81 
75 
111 
112 
61 
30 


664 


143 
21 
11 
14 
21 
5 
6 


226 


237 
48 
48 
50 

102 
80 

117 

114 
64 
30 


890 


26.63 
5. 39 
5.39 
5.62 

11.46 
8.99 

13.16 

12.81 
7.19 
3.S7 


100.00 


84 

128 

212 

25.57 

14 

60 

74 

8.93 

21 

16 

37 

4.46 

34 

19 

53 

6.39 

66 

16 

82 

9.89 

76 

13 

89 

10.74 

111 

2 

113 

13.63 

99 

6 

105 

12.67 

51 

10 

61 

7.36 

3 

3 

.36 

559 

270 

•   829 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,   Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Pebsons  Em- 
ployed. 

Pbrcentaob  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.     I     1901. 

19U0.     1     1901. 

i     1900.           1901. 

January  .. 
February 

March  

April   

May    

June    

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


779 

773 

93.07 

95.31 

j         6.93 

756 

758 

90.32 

93.46 

9.68 

794 

763 

94.86 

94.08 

5.14 

799 

765 

95.46 

94.33 

4.54 

822 

768 

98.21 

94.70 

1.79 

791 

790 

94.50 

97.41  1 

5.50 

780 

808 

93.19 

99.63 

6.81 

819 

791 

97.85 

97.53 

2.15 

815 

797 

97.37 

9S.27 

1         2.63 

811 

801 

96.89 

98.77 

j         3.11 

837 
786 

800 
811 

100.00 
93.91 

98.64  1 
100.00  1 

i 

1         6.09 

4.69 
6.54 
5.92 
5.67 
5.30 
2.59 
.37 
2.47 
1.73 
1.23 
1.36 


3.  Other  Presentations. 


Classification. 


1900. 


1901. 


Increase  OE  De- 
crease IN  1901. 


Arouont.       Prct. 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Average    No.   of  persons  employed 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days 


No.    of  private  firms   

No.  of  male   partners    

No.  of  female  partners   , 

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations   

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female   stockholders    

Total   No.   of  stockholders   

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock 
holders   


756 

8:^7 

799 

$370  77 
285  80 

48 
58 


58 
3 
13 


Amount  of  capital  Invested  

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount  paid  as  wages   ) 

Av.  capital  to  each   person   employed! 
Av.  product  to  each  person  cm  ployed  | 


13 

71 

$458,748  78 

1,071.888  371 

296.242  05] 

574  15 

1.341  54| 


758 
811 

785 

$291  12 
285  18 

48 
56 


56 
3 

11 
2 

13 

69 


$567,811  18  f 

1.067.085  181  - 

307.026  181-i. 

723«3|-f- 

1.359  34'  f 


2 
26 
14 

$20  35 
.62 


.26 
3.11 
1.75 

5.49 
.22 


3.45 

li'.is 


$109,062  40 

4.803  19 

10,784  131 

149  181 

17  80 


2.82 

23.77 
.45 

3.64 
25.98 

1.33 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


CLOTniNG-29  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified   Weekly   Earnings. 


1900 

Clabsifibd  Weekly 

EAR.MINQa. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

. 

No.    jPr.ot. 

Under   15.00    

15.00  but;  under  $6.00 
6.00  but  under  7.00 
7.00  but  under  8.00 
8.00  but  under  9.00 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over   ... 


Total 


530 


1,118 
852 
331 
161 
79 
51 
27 
9 


2 


2,630 


1,174 
866 
353 
199 
121 
109 
96 
88 

n 

83 


3,160 


o7.15 
27.40 
11.17 
6.30 
3.83 
3.45 
3.04 
2.78 
2.25 
2.63 


100.00 


1          46 

1,183 

1,229 

35.07 

18 

1,047 

1,065 

30.c9 

24 

372 

£96 

U.30 

26 

187. 

213 

6.06 

45 

73 

118 

3.37 

72 

62 

134 

3.83 

63 

29 

92 

2,63 

75 

18 

93 

2.65 

69 

1 

70 

2.00 

93 

1 

94 

2.68 

531 

2,973 

3,504 

100.00 

2.  Numbei'  of  Persons  Ewployed,   Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Months. 


January  .. 
February 

March 

April    

May    

June 

July    

August  ... 
September 
October  . . 
November. 
December 


Total  No.  of 
Persons  Em- 
ployed. 


1900. 


1901. 


2,683 

2,980 

2.761 

3,080 

2.851 

3.123 

2,873 

3,098 

2,877 

.  3.111 

2.865 

3.154 

2.720 

3.244 

2.857 

3.267 

2,953 

3,353 

2.977 

3,34« 

2,862 

3.274 

2,779 

3,083 

Pebcentages  of— 


Employment. 


1900. 


90.12 
92.74 
95.77 
96.51 
96.64 
96.24 
91.37 
95.97 
99.19 
100.00 
96.14 
93.35 


1901. 


91.86 
93.14 
92.84 
92.78 
94.07 
96.75 
97.44 
100.00 
99.79 
97.64 
91.95 


Unemployment, 


1900. 


7.26 
4.23 
3.49 
3.36 
3.76 
8.63 
4.03 
.81 


3.86 
6.65 


1901. 


11.12 
8.14 
6.86 
7.66 
7.22 
5.93 
3.35 
2.56 


.21 
2.36 
8.06 


3.  Other  Presentations. 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Crreatest  No.  of  perscnis  employed 
Average    No.    of   persons  employed 


Average  yearly   earnings 

Average  time  In  operation,   days 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male   partners    

No.  of  female  part ners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations 

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total   N^o.   of  stockholders    

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock 
holders  


2.683 
2.977 
2,838 

1352  45 
284.69 


Amount  of  canltal  Invested  I  |2.^<7  87 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  donel    5.F69  2K 

Amount   paid  as  wages   I    l,000,2fi< 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed!  86 

Av.  product  to  each  person  employedl  1.96; 


2,980 
3,353 
3.176 

$316  43 
280.41 


297 
376 


$26  02 
4.28 


11.07 
12.63 
U.91 

10.22 
1.50 
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COOPEUAGE-17  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified   Weekly   EarDlngs. 


1900 

1901 

Classifibd  Wbeklt 

Kabminos. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Total. 

Male 

«"-  m^!;. 

No.      Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

Under   $5.00    

45 

45 

8.47 

38 

38 

8.02 

15.00  but  under  $6.00 

15 

15 

2.82 

22 

22 

4.64 

6.0O  butu   nder     7.00 

31 

31 

5.84 

31 

31 

6.54 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

50 

50 

9.42 

49 

49 

10.34 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

50 

50 

9.42 

43 

43 

9.07 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

124 

124 

23.35 

119 

119 

26.11 

lif.OO  but  under  12.00 

40 

40 

7.53 

44 

44 

9.28 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

95 

9o 

17.89 

61 

61 

12.87 

16.00  but  under  20.00 

SO 

80 

15.07 

66 

66 

13.92 

20.00  and  over  

1 

1 

.19 

1 

1 

.21 

Total   

531 

531 

100.00 

474 

474 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,   Range  of  Employment 

—By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 

PSRSONri  Km- 

PLOTBD. 

PeBCBKTAOES  OF— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.     1     1901. 

1900.     1     1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

January  . 
February 

March  

April   .....' 

May   

June    

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


428 

406 

91.45 

94.86 

8.55 

422 

419 

90.17 

97.90 

9.83 

450 

417 

96.15 

97.43 

3.85 

446 

418 

95.30 

97.66 

4.70 

448 

418 

95.73 

97.66 

4.27 

445 

403 

95.09 

94.16 

4.91 

433 

400 

92.52 

93.46 

7.48 

414 

3S9 

88.46 

90.89 

11.54 

425 

386 

90.81 

90.19 

9.19 

468 

421 

100.00 

98.36 

447 

428 

95.51 

100.00 

4.49 

393 

397 

83.97 

92.76 

16.03 

5.14 
2.10 
2.57 
2.34 
2.34 
5.84 
6.54 
9.11 
9.81 
1.61 


7.24 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1900. 

1901. 

iNCBEASB  OB  Db> 
CBBASB  IN  1901. 

Amount.       Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Greatest  No.  of  Persons  employed 
Average    No.    of  persons   employed 


Average  yearly   earnings   

Average  time  in  operation,  days 

No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners   

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations    

No,  of  male  stockholders   

No.   of  female  stockholders   

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Total    Ko.    of    partners    and    stock-l 
holders  I 

Amount  of  capital  Invested  I 

Value  of  goodfT  made  or  work  done] 

Amount  paid  as  wages   I 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  emnIove*i| 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employedl 


393 
468 
435 

$428  10 
249.24 

13 
15 


428 
409 

$433  52 
237.35 

13 
15 


15    I 
281 

I 

$4fi6  6^9  801 

718.7^  431 

186. 22R  OSI 

1.118  711 

1.652  391 


15 
4 

13 
6 

19 

34 


7 

40 
26 

$5  42 
11.89 


1.78 
8.55 
5.98 

1.27 
4.77 


$614. ?56  7SI+ 

729. 4.n  .•^'  + 

177  3^*7  fPI— 

l.Kft2  09'  + 

1.783  45|+ 


8.33 

500.00 
46.15 

21.43 


$127  716  »^i  26.24 

10.642  961  1.48 

8,917  4.'^l  4.79 

383  38|  34.27 

131  061  7.93 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


COTTON    AND    LINEN-6    ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified   Weekly   Eamlnsrs. 


Clabstpibd  Weeklt 
Earnings. 


1900 


Male 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No.     I  Pr 


ct. 


1901 


Male 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No.       Pr.  ct. 


Under  |5. 
15.00  but 
6.00  but 
7.00  but 
8.00  but 
9.00  but 
10.00  but 
12.00  but 
15.00  but 
20.00  and 


00   

under  J6.00 
under  7.00 
under  8.00 
under  9.00 
under  10.00 
under  12.00 
under  15.00 
under  20.00 
over   ... 


Total 


224 


170 
55 
37 
13 
2 
1 


278 


250 
89 
61 
38 
24 
8 
20 
7 
5 


49.80 
17.73 
12.15 
7.67 
4.78 
1.69 
3.98 
1.40 
1.00 


502     100.00 


193 


148 

30 

57 

4 


206 

49 

92 

32 

16 

17 

9 

5 

4 


48.15 
11.34 
21.30 
7.41 
S.70 
3.93 

1.16 
.93 


432   100.00 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,   Range  of  Employment 

—By  Months, 

ItoTAL   No.  OF 

Persons  Em- 
ployed. 

Pbrcbntaoss  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.     1     1901. 

1900.     1     1901. 

1900.           1901. 

January  . 
February 

March  

April    

May   

June    

July   

August  ... 
SeptomDer 
October  .. 
November 
December 


440 

410 

449 

409 

404 

416 

465 

428 

461 

427 

443 

300 

464 

291 

430 

275 

442 

165 

434 

322 

443 

310 

440 

310 

94.62 
96.56 
86.88 
100.00 
99.14 
95.27 
99.78 
92.47 
95.05 
93.33 
96.27 
94.62 


95.79 
93.22 
97.20 
100.00 
99.77 
70.09 
68.00 
64.25 
38.55 
75.23 
72.43 
72.43 


1         5.38 

4.21 

1         3.44 

6.78 

1        13.12 

2.80 

.86 

.23 

4.73 

29.91 

1           .22 

32.00 

1         7.53 

35.75 

1         4.^ 

61.46 

1         6.67 

24.77 

1         4.73 

27..'i7 

II         5.38 

27.57 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1900. 

1901. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1901. 

Amount.       iPrct. 
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CRACKERS  A^•D  CONPECTIONERY-16  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified   Weekly   Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Classified  Weekly 
Eabnimob. 

Male 

Fe- 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

No.    jPr.ct. 

Under  15.00   .... 

15.00  but  under  |6.00 

6.00  but  under  7.00 

7.00  but   under  8.00 

8.00  but   under  9.00 

9.00  but   under  laOO 

lO.OO  but   under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over 


Total 


257 

1,110 

1,367 

73.02 

271 

1,108 

1,379 

40 

46 

86 

4.59 

72 

66 

138 

45 

11 

66 

2.99 

63 

20 

73 

43 

3 

46 

2.46 

61 

10 

71 

46 

4 

50 

2.68 

63 

2 

65 

50 

1 

51 

2.73 

56 

1 

57 

88 

88 

4.71 

90 

90 

65 

66 

3.46 

66 

66 

48 

48 

2.56 

41 

41 

15 

15 

.80 

14 

14 

I        697 

1    1,175 

1    1,872 

1  100.00 

1       787 

1    1.207 

1    1,994 

69.15 
6.92 
3.66 
3.66 
3.26 
2.86' 
4.52 
3.31 
2.06 
.70 


ICO.OO 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,   Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Months. 


Total  No  of 
Persons  Em- 
ployed. 


1900.     I     1901. 


Pebcbntaobs  of— 


Employment. 


1900. 


ISOl. 


Unemployment. 


190a 


1901. 


January  .. 
February 
March  .... 

April   

May  

June  

July    

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1,353 

1.544 

1.356 

1,534 

1,331 

1,612 

1,473 

1,619 

1.549 

1.710 

1,598 

1.768 

1.621 

1,747 

1.645 

1,781 

1.652 

1.847 

1.825 

1.964 

1.854 

1.935 

1,770 

1.858 

72.92 
73.14 
71.79 
79.44 
83.55 
86.19 
87.43 
88.73 
89.10 
98.44 
100.00 
95.47 


78.51 
78.11 
82.08 
82.43 
87.07 
90.02 
89.95 
90.68 
94.04 
100.00 
98.52 
94.60 


2?.08 
26.86 
28.21 
20.56 
16.45 
1:^.81 
12.57 
11.27 
10.90 
1.56 


4.53 


21.49 
21.89 
17.92 
17.67 
12.93 
9.98 
10.06 
9.32 
5.96 


1.48 
5.40 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1900. 

1901. 

InCBBASB  OE  DE' 
CREASE  IN   1901. 

Amount.      |Prct 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest -No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

Average  yearly  earnings 

Average  time  in  operation,  days.... 

No.  of  private  firms 

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners 

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  I 

No.  of  female  stockholders  | 

Total  No.  of  stockholders   I 

Total    No.    of   partners    and    stock-l 
holders  I 


1.331 
1,854 
1,586 

$220  61 
300.63 

4 
3 


1.534 
1.964 
1,713 

$226  67 
299.44 

4 

3 


3 

12 
44 

6 
50 

53 


3 

12 
46 

6 

52 

55 


203 
110 
157 

16  06 
1.19 


15.25 
5.93 
9.90 

2.75 
.40 


4.55 


Amount  of  capital  Invested I  $1,410,485  771  $1,496,423  36  4- 

Valne  of  goods  made  or  work  done. I    2.914,118  431    3.644.025  1314- 

Amount  paid  a»  wages  I        349.896  76(       395.0S5  8BI-f 

At.  capital  to  each  person  employed  I  889  34 1  868  631— 

Av.  product  to  each  person  employed  I  1,837  40|  2.090  6614- 


2  4.00 

2    I  3.77 

t85,9T7  68f  6.09 

729.906  701  26.06 

46.189  09!  12.91 

30  811  3.46 

253  461  13.79 
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1.  Classified   Weekly    Earnings. 
ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  APPARATUS— 24  ESTAB^-ISHMENTS. 


1900 

1901 

CLASfllFISD  WbEKLT 

Eajinikos. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

TOTAIi. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

No. 

Pr.  ct 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 
6.00  but  i.nder  7.00 
7.00  but  under  8 
8.00  but  under  9 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
16.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over    ... 


Total 


261 
87 
62 
111 
124 
231 
201 
257 
165 
61 


1.560 


U5 
27 
14 

1 
1 
2 


163 


376 
114 

76 
112 
125 
233 
203 
258 
165 

61 


1,723 


21.82 
6.62 
4.41 
6.50 
7.26 
13.52 
11.78 
14.97 
9.58 
3.54 


100.00 


253 

82  ) 

83 

34 

77 

13 

79 

2 

80 

372 

2 

214 

246 

208 

54 

1,666 

133 

335 

18.62 

117 

6.50 

90 

5.00 

81 

4.iO 

80 

4-45 

S74 

20.79 

214 

11.90 

246 

13.68 

-    208 

11.56 

54 

3.00 

1.799 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,   Range  of  Employment 

—By  Months. 

Total  No  of 

PBR.SONS  Em- 
PLOTSD. 

Pbbcbntaqbs  OF— 

Months. 

Employment. 

UnemploymeDt. 

1900.     1     1901. 

1900.     1     1901. 

190n.     1     1901.^ 

Janqary   .. 
February 
March  .... 

April    

May   

June 

July   

Aujrust  ... 
September 
«)rtober  .. 
November 
Doroniber 
December 


1,509 

1,339 

98.43 

77.44 

1.57 

1.516 

1.502 

98.81 

86.87 

1.19 

1,533 

1,591 

100.00 

92.02 

1,531 

1,629 

99.87 

94.22 

.13 

1,515 

1.642 

98.83 

94.97 

1.17 

1,392 

1.584 

90.S0 

91.61 

9.20 

1.326 

1.628 

86.43 

94.16 

13.57 

1.266 

1.651 

82.68 

95.49 

17.42 

1,299 

1,675 

84.74 

96.88 

15.26 

1,336 

1.625 

87.08 

n.m 

12.92 

1.365 

1.7^ 

89.04 

100.00 

10.96 

1.378 

1,571 

89.89 

90.86 

10.11 

1,378 

1,571 

89.89 

90.86 

1        10.11 

22.56 
13.13 
7.98 
6.78 
5.03 
8.39 
I  5.84 
4M 
3.12 
6.02 


9.14 
9.14 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1900. 

1901. 

Increase  or  Db- 

CRBABB  IN  1901. 

Amount.        Prct 
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FLOUR-71  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Cl*A88IFIKD  WbBKLT 

Eabmings. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

No.      Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00  

$5.00   l)ut   under  $6.00 

6.00   but   under     7.00 

7.00   but    under     8 

8.00  but   under     9 

9.00   but   under   10.00 

10.00   but   under  12.00 

12.00  but   under   15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over 


Total 


14 
9 

49 
119 
121 
187 
218 
101 

67 

13 


£98 


15 
9 

50 
119 
121 
187 
218 
101 

67 

13 


900 


1.67 
1.00 
5.56 
13.22 
13.44 
20.78 
24.22 
11.22 
7.44 
1.45 


100.00 


15 

1 

16 

1.74 

5 

5 

.54 

65 

2 

67 

7.27 

106 

106 

11.49 

120 

120 

13.02 

214 

214 

23.21 

202 

202 

21.91 

106 

106 

11.49 

70 

70 

7.59 

16 

16 

1.74 

919 

3 

922 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment 

-By    Months. 

Total  No  of 
Pbrsons  Em 

PLOIED. 

Pbbcbntages  of- 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment 

1900.     1     1901. 

1900.          1901. 

1900.     1     1901. 

January  .. 
February 

March  

April    

May   

.Tune 

July    

August  . . . 
Septemlier 
October  . . 
November 
December 


702 
690 
678 
676 
733 
812 
817 
841 
845 
854 
865 
8S9 


791 
781 
769 
823 
814 
802 
813 
824 
839 
851 
827 


81.16 
79.77 
78.38 
78.15 
84.74 
93.87 
94.46 
97.23 
97.69 
98.73 
100.00 
96.99 


94.01 
92.95 
91.77 
90.36 
96. n 
93.65 
94.24 
95.53 
96.83 
98.  S9 
K<».00 
97.18 


18  84 

5.99 

20.23 

7.05 

21.62 

8.23 

21.85 

9.64 

15.26 

3.29 

6.13 

4.35 

5.54 

5.76 

2.77 

4.47 

2.31 

3.17 

1.27 

1.41 

1          3.6i 

2.82 

3.  Other 

Presentations. 

Classification. 

1900. 

1901. 

Incbbasb  or  Db- 

CRBASB  IN  1901. 

Amount. 

Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employtMl. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 


Average  yearly  earnings   .. 
Average  time  in  operation, 


days 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  i 

No.  of  male  stockholders  

Ko.  of  female  stockholders  I 

Total  No.  of  stockholders  | 

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock-l 
holders  I 

> mount  of  capital  Invested '  %&M\,2^9  791  J6 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done.!  13.9*!T»  .^^90  751  14 

Amornt  paid  as  wages  I       39».074  70! 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed  I  7.767  97| 

Av.  profluct  to  each  person  employed |         17.945  56| 


676 
865 

779 

$502  02 
260.86 

45 
66 
3 
69 
26 

1.51 
13 

164 

233 


769 
851 
811 

$491  74 
260.W 

46 

70 

4 

74 

25 

148 

.    .^3 

181 

I 
S5    '4- 

.'49.277  4514- 

,235.61.^  W-\- 

398. S04  .^6'4- 

7.8*?J?  951-L 

17.553  161— 


7 
14 
32 

$10  28 
.32 

1 
4 

1 
5 
1 
3 
20 
17 


1.04 
1.62 
4.11 

2.06 
.12 

2.22 
6.06 

33.. ^^ 
7.25 
3.85 
1.99 
1^3.  P5 

10.37 


22    I    9.44 


$^^,027  66! 

256.022  63( 

7,729  66! 

60  981 

392  401 


4.93 
1.83 
1.97 
.79 
2.19 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


FOOD  PREPARATIONS— 17  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Classified  Weekly 
Earnings.  . 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

1  Male 

Fe- 
male 

Total. 

No.     jPr.ct. 

Now      I  Pr.  cU 

Under  |5.00   

$5.00  but   under 

6.00  but  under 

7.00  but    under 

8.00  but   under 

9.00  but   under 

10.00   but   under 

12.00  but   under 

15.00  but   under 

20.00  and   over   . 

Total   


16.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
12.00 
15.00 
20.00 


256 

592 

848 

£7.11 

213 

479 

692 

81 

208 

289 

12.65 

61 

75 

136 

104 

45 

149 

6.52 

90 

83 

173 

135 

5 

140 

6.13 

231 

34 

285 

204 

13 

217 

9.50 

87 

8 

96 

334 

23 

357 

15.62 

401 

3 

404 

196 

1 

197 

8.62 

189 

21 

210 

41 

41 

1.79 

36 

1 

37 

18 

18 

.79 

23 

23 

29 

29 

1.27 

28 



28 

1.398 

887 

2,285 

100.00    1    1,359^ 

704 

2.063 

33.54 
6.&9 
8.39 

12.84 
4.61 

19.58 

10.18 
1.79 
1.12 
1.36 


100.00 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,   Range  of  Employment 

—By  Months. 

Total  No  of 
Persons  Em- 
ployed. 

Percentages  op— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.     1     1901. 

1900.     1     1901. 

1900.      1      1901. 

January  .. 
February  . 

March    

Am-U    

May   

June  

July    

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


60 

50 

74 

114 

149 

9^ 

l,9:i3 

1.851 

1,178 

497 

246 

62 


41 

2.59 

34 

2..59 

51 

3.83 

89 

5.90 

119 

7.71 

953  1 

48. S7 

1.718  1 

100.00 

1.054  1 

95.76 

1,023  1 

60.94 

509  1 

25.71 

161  I 

12.73 

48  1 

3.21 

2.39  I 

1.98  I 

2.97  I 

5.18  I 

6.93  I 

55.97  I 

100.00  I 

61.35  I 

59.F5  I 

29.63  I 

90.63  I 

2.79  I 


97.41  1 

97.41 

9o.l7 

ai.io 

92.29 
51.63 


4.24 
fc9  06 
74.29 
87.27 
96.79 


97.61 
98.02 
97.03 
94.82 
93.07 
44.f3 


38.65 
40.4.'i 
70.37 
9.37 
97.21 


3.  Other  Presentations. 


P  r .  1  aarvtn  a  Txr^v 


Increase  or  Db- 

CESA8B  IN  1901. 
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1.  Classified  Weekly  EarDings. 
FITRNITTJRR-74  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


1900 

1901 

Classified  Webki.t 
Earnings. 

Male 

Fo. 

male. 

TOTAIi. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    |Pr.ct  1 

No 

Pr.cf. 

Under  |6.00 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under 

8.00  but  under 

9.00  but  under 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over 


8.00 
9.00 
10.00 


Total 


354 

1,721 

1.548 

770 

951 

736 

549 

198 

26 


7.762 


261 

1,160 

101 

455 

51 

1,772 

1,550 

771 

952 

737 

550 

198 

36 

419 

8,181 

14.18 
5.56 

21.66 

18.^ 
9.42 

11.64 
9.01 
6.72 
2.42 
.44 


100.00 


899 

332 

1.231 

14.67 

S63 

70 

433 

5.16 

1.530 

21 

1,551 

18.48 

1,^91 

9 

1,603 

19.10 

992 

1 

993 

11.83 

842 

1 

843 

10.05 

758 

1 

759 

9.01 

697 

1 

698 

8.32 

226 

226 

2.69 

55 

55 

.66 

7,956 

436 

.8.J92 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,   Range  of  Employment 

—By    Months. 

Total  No  op 
Persons  Em- 

PLOT  ED. 

Pbrcbntagbs  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

;    Unemployment. 

1900.     1     1901. 

1900.     1     1901. 

1     1900.         leoi 

January  .. 
February 

March 

April    

M^y   

June  

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


7.146 

7.459 

93.46 

7.342 

7.566 

96.02 

7,576 

7.741 

99.08 

7.621 

7,708 

99.67 

7,646 

7,680 

100.00 

7.424 

7.552 

97.10 

6.888 

7.385 

90.09 

7.344 

7,787 

96.05 

7.495 

7.905 

98.03 

7.619 

7994 

99.65 

7.580 

7.994 

99.14 

7.209 

7.676 

94.28 

93.31 
91.65 
96.84 
96.42 
96.07 
94.47  i 
92.38  I 
97.41  I 
98.89  I 
100.00  I 
100.00  I 
96.02  I 


6.64 

6.69 

3.98 

5.35 

.92 

3.16 

.33 

3.58 

3.93 

2.90 

5.53 

9.91 

7.62 

3.95 

2.59 

1.97 

1.11 

.35 

.86 

5.72 

3.98 

3.  Othei 

•  Presentations. 

Classification. 

190C. 

1901. 

Increase  ob  De- 
crease IN  19U1. 

Amount. 

Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days. 


No.  of  private  firms  i 

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  femnle  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Total    No.    of   partners    and    stock- 
holders   


6,888 
7,646 
7,408 

$355  61 
283.93 

21 
40 
6 
46 
53 

600 
61 

661 

707 


Amount  of  capital  invested  $7,840,244  ffl   $8.. ^'»5. 268  7314- 

Value  of  :?oods  made  or  work  done. I    9.009.185  851    9.246.101  43'4- 

Amount  paid  as  wages  I    2,634..^6n  92j    2.856.404  5.?  1-4- 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employedl  1.058  35J  1.081  94i-f- 

Av.  product  to  each  person  employed  I  1.216  14!  1,200  171— 


$495  024  10 

2^6  915  ."WI 

222. OPS  611 

23  591 

15  97 


6.31 
2.63 
8.43 
2.23 
1.31 


63 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


FUKS— 12   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Clasalflcd  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classified  Weekly 
Earnings. 


1900 


Male 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No     |Pr.ct. 


1901 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No.      Pr.  ct. 


Under  |5.00 
16.00  but   under  $6.00 
"'   ■        under     7.00 
8.00 
9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00    and    over. 


6.00  but 

7.00  but  under 

8.00  but   under 


Total 


219 


157 

45 

26 

30 

21 

6 

5 

1 


291 


196 

38.43 

61 

11.96 

49 

9.61 

57 

11.18 

17 

7.26 

28 

5.49 

24 

4.71 

35 

6.86 

17 

3.33 

6 

1.17 

510 

100.00 

35 

212 

247 

40.29 

14 

54 

68 

11.09 

34- 

60 

94 

15.34 

19 

23 

42 

6.85 

11 

18 

29 

4.73 

19 

6 

25 

4.08 

23 

8 

31 

6.06 

45 

4 

49 

7.S9 

18 

1 

19 

3.10 

9 

9 

1.47 

227 

386 

613 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,   Range  of  Employment 

—By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Persons  Em- 
ployed. 

Percentages  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

UnemploymeDt. 

1900.     1      1901. 

1900.     1     1901. 

19Ca     1      1901. 

January  .. 
February  . 

Marrh  

April    

May    

June  

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


298 

365 

65.21 

60.03 

34.79 

317 

384 

69.37 

63.16 

3U.63 

356 

427 

77.90 

70.23 

22.10 

372 

447 

81.40 

73.52 

18.60 

385 

454 

84.25 

74.67 

16.75 

?72 

479 

81.40 

78,78 

18.60 

S96 

504 

86.65 

82.89 

13.35 

434 

562 

94.97 

92.43 

6.03 

457 
466 

598 
608 

1      100.00 
99.78 

98.36 
100.00 

.22 

455 

496 

99.56 

81.58 

.44 

417 

461  1 

1        91.25 

75.82  1 

8.75 

39.97 
S6.84 
29.77 
26.48 
25.37 
21.22 
17.11 
7.67 
1.64 


18.42 
24.18 


3.  Other  Presentations. 


Increase  or  Db- 
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IRON-25  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Clasalfled  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Cla88if»d  ^  Wbbklt 
Babminob. 

Ma!e. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

TOTAIi. 

No. 

Pr.ct.| 

No.    |Pr.ct. 

Under  $5.00  

$5.00  but   under  16.00 

6.00  but   under     7.00 

7.00  but   under     8.00 

8.00  but   under     9.00 

9.00  butu  nder  10.00 

10.00  but   under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but   under  20.00 

20.00  and  over   

240 
110 
218 
425 
913 
427 
749 
542 
337 
325 

6 

246 
110 
213 
425 
913 
427 
749 
542 
337 
325 

5.74 

2.67 

4.97 

9.91 

21.30 

9.96 

17.47 

12.64 

7.86 

7.58 

190 
115 
150 
245 
353 
1,272 
616 
564 
493 
211 

7 

197 
115 
150 
245 
353 
1,272 
616 
664 
493 
211 

4.67 
2.73 
3.66 
5.81 
8.37 
30.17 
14.61 
13.28 
11.69 
6.01 

Total 

4.281 

6 

4.287 

100.00 

4.209 

7 

4,216 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Tersons  Employed,   Range  of  Employment 

—By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Pbbsons  Em- 
ployed. 

Pebcektaoes  op— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.     I     1901. 

* '  ItOa.          iifOl. 

1"  1900. 

1901. 

January    . 
February 
March    . . . 

April   

M^y   

June    

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


4,044 

3,562 

100.00 

88.96 

3.886 

3,625 

96.10 

90.79 

390 

3.802 

3,794 

94.02 

90.16 

5.98 

3.629 

3.909 

89.73 

97.65 

10.27 

3,160 

3,892 

78.14 

97.47 

21.86 

3.066 

3.742 

75.82 

93.72 

24.18 

2.180 

3.640 

63.91 

91.16 

46.09 

2.145 

3.276 

53.04 

82.06 

46.96 

3.067 

3.438 

75.84 

86.10 

24.16 

3,378 

3.867 

83.53 

96.% 

16.47 

3.444 

3.993 

85.16 

100.00 

14.84 

3.633 

3.784 

89.83 

94.77 

10.17 

11.04 
9.21 
9.84 
2.35 
2.53 
6.28 
8.84 
17.95 
13.90 
3.15 


d.23 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

CLASfllFICATrON. 

1900. 

1901. 

Incbbasb  OB  Db- 

CBBASB  IN  1901. 

Amount.       Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed 
Average   No.    of   persons   employed 


Average  yearly  earnings  .. 
Average  time  In  operation 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.    of   male   partners    

No.    of  female   partners    

Total   No.   of  partners   

No.  of  corporations   

No.   of  male  stockholders   

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders   

Total    No.    of   partners   and    stock- 
holders   


2.145 
4,044 
3.286 

$464  14 
274.36 


9 

19 
146 

15 
161 

170 


3.276 
3.993 
3,709 

$494  17 
294.24 


9 
19 

139 
22 

161 

170 


1,131 

51 

423 

$30  03 
19.88 


62.73 
1.28 
12.87 

6.47 
7.25 


4.';9 
46.67 


Amount  of  capital  invested    $4.406.W^  73  $6,707,241  57-1-  $2..?00.3.«;i  84'  54.47 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done     8.6S0.831  481  10.2K?.592  30|4-    1,652.760  82   19.15 

Amount   paid  as   wages   I    1.525.15198'    1,832  888  4fi 1 4-       S07.r»6  ^7'  20.18 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed  I  1.341  111  1.808  .'^714-  467  261  34.84 

Av.  product  to  each  person  employed!  2.626  55|  2,772  61|-f-  146  061    5.56 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


KNIT    GOODS-18    ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  WeekJy  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Classified  Weekly 
Eabminob. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.     |Pr.  ct. 

No.       Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00   .... 

$6.00   but   under 

16.00 

6.00  but   under 

7.00 

7.00  but   under 

8.00 

8.00  but   under 

9.00 

9.00  but   under 

10.00 

30.00  but   under 

12.00 

12.00   but   under 

15.00 

15.00   but   under 

20.00 

2O.0Q  and  over 

173 
38 
51 
71 
74 
64 
46 
39 
26 
17 


1,752 

1.925 

54.58 

471 

509 

14.43 

343 

,-.94 

11.17 

172 

243 

6.89 

78 

162 

4.81 

63 

127 

3.60 

42 

88 

2.50 

4 

43 

1.22 

3 

29 

.82 



17 

.48 

Total     I       599  1    2,928  1    3.527  |  100.00  1 


113 

1.672 

1,785 

53.91 

57 

380 

437 

13.20 

70 

28> 

355 

10.72 

54 

157 

2U 

6.37 

S5 

83 

118 

3.57 

76 

65 

141 

4.26 

52 

41 

93 

2.81 

65 

9 

74 

2.23 

40 

3 

43 

1.30 

54 

54 

1.63 

616  I    2,695  I    3,311  I    lOO.CO 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,   Range  of  Emidoyment 

—By   Months. 

Total  No  op 
Persons  Em- 
ployed. 

Pehcentages  op— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.     1      1901. 

1909.    1      1901. 

1900.           1901.^ 

January  .. 
February 

March  

April   

May   

June    

July   

Aupu.«<t  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


2.932 
3.020 
3.223 
3.247 
3.287 
3.3.54 
3.419 
3.478 
3.S93 
3.369 
3.127 
2.990 


140  1 
170  I 
126  I 
175  I 
165  I 
157  I 
.178 
,158 
128 
,094 


84.30 
86.83 
92.67 
93.26 
94.51 
96.44 
98.30 
100.00 
97.56 
9687 
?9.91 
85.97 


6.61 

4.78 

1.20 

.25 

1.64 

.C« 

.41 


.63 
1.57 
2.64 


3.  Other  Presentutlons. 
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LEATHER-18  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classified  Wbekly 
Eabnings. 


Male. 


Under  $5.00  

$5.00  but  under 
6.00  but  under. 
7.00  but  under 
8.00  but  under 
9.00  but  under 
10.00  but  under 
12.00  but  under 
15.00  but  under 
20.00  and  over    , 


$6.00 

7.00 
8.00, 

10.001 

12.(K)I 

15.001 
20.00 


Total 


1900 


Fe. 
male. 


Total. 


No.    |Pr.ct. 


160 

7 

167 

4.tJ9 

89 

2 

91 

2.c9 

216 

2 

218 

6.73 

425 

1 

426 

11.22 

1,037 

1,037 

27.24 

782 

4 

7S6  1    20.64 

564 

56t 

14.82  1 

405 



406 

10.63 

106 

106 

2.78 

6 

6 

.16 

3.790 

16 

3.806  1  100.00 

1901 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No     I  Pr.  ct. 


137 

182 

319 

8.48 

95 

85 

ISO 

4.80 

134 

4 

138 

3.6^ 

371 

1 

372 

9.91 

594 

2 

596 

15.88 

1,059 

1.059 

28.21 

7C9 

7(« 

18.89 

269 

269 

7.17 

103 

103 

2.74 

9 

9 

.24 

3.480 

274 

3,754 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Persons  Em- 
ployed. 

Pescbntaobs  op— 

MONTHS. 

Employment 

Unemployment. 

1900.     1      19(H. 

llOU.    1     1901. 

1900.     1      1901. 

January  .. 
Tebruary 

March 

April   

May  

June    

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


3,631 

3,456 

99.15 

3.6«2 

3.461 

100.00 

3,640 

3.532 

99.40 

3,4C.l 

3,525 

94.24 

3.372 

3.607 

92.08 

3.403 

3,577 

92.93 

3.385 

3.574  II 

92.44 

3.400 

3,595  II 

92.85 

3,349 

3..%8  11 

91.45 

3,407 

3.618  II 

93.04 

3.486 

3,676  II 

95.19 

3.420 

3,570  II 

93.39 

93.99  II 

.85 

6.01 

94.15  '1.. 

5.85 

96.08  1 

.60 

3.92 

95.87  1 

6.76 

4.13 

98.12  1 

7.92 

1.88 

97-31  1 

7.07 

2.69 

97.23  1 

7.56 

2.T7 

97.80  1 

7.15 

2.20 

96.79  I 

8.55 

3.21 

98.42  1 

6.96 

1.58 

100.00  I 

4.81 

97.12  I 

6.61 

2.88 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1900. 

1901. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1901. 

.Amount. 

Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 


Average  yearly  earnings  .. 
Average  time  In  operation 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total   No.   of  partners   

No.  of  corpora tiom?  I 

No.  of  male  stockholders  I 

No.   of  female   stockholders   I 

Total  No.  of  stockholders I 

T'^tnl     No.  of   partners    and    stock-l 
holders  ' 


3,349 
3,662 
3,467 

$403  11 
306.33 

6 
10 

1 
11 
12 
B.-'ilO 
l..';33    I 
7,043    I 
I 
7.054    I 
I 


3,455 
3.676 
3.662 

$430  76 
304.06 

6 
10 

1 

11 

12 

6  210 

8.096 


4- 


14- 
14- 
14- 


8,107    14- 

I 


-  mount  of  capital   Invested    I  J9..'?fi9  «91  12i  M.ftKt.?76  351- 

Vnliie  of  goods  marie  or  work  done!  13.l?^f^  0^7  .f^pf  ]?.7fi<)  <>^<j  }??ij. 

Amount  nnld  as  wages  '    1,?97..'^9S  .?4i    1.5.'?4..^fi6  IRI-f 

Av.  can'tal  to  ench  porpnn  emp^ovpfij  ?  708  .?0|  2.P41  07'— 

Av.  product  to  each  person  employed |  3,794  35|  3.865  7914- 


106 
14 
95 

$27  65 
1.27 


3.17 

.38 

2.74 

6.86 
.42 


.1. 


700 

353 

1.053 

1,053 

$.rw.4i4  77 

R14  ft*)!)  ?4I 

136.77?  841 

167  Wl 

71  441 


12.70 
23.03 
14.95 

14.93 

3.60 
4  «7 
9.78 
6.18 
1.88 
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LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


LUMBBR-98  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Classified  Wbbklt 
Easninob. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

Under  |6.00  .... 

16.00  but  under 

6.00  but  under 

7.00  but  under     8. 

8.00  but  under 

9.00  but  under 

10.00  but 

12.00  but 

15.00  but 


under 
under 
under 


$20.00  and  over 


16.00 
"00 
,00 
9.00 
10.00 
12.00 
15.00 
20.00 


Totel 


213 

141 

634 

960 

1.567  ' 

5.822 

3,790 

1.922 

788 

409 

16.246 


2.  Number  of  Persons 


Months. 


January  . 
February 

March 

April   

May   

June    

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


219 

1.34 

143 

.87 

636 

3.91 

960 

5.91 

1  R*» 

ft  fifi 

256 
160 
621 
977 
2  10ft 


257 
162 
523 
9T7 
2  IfJI 


1.61 
1.02 
3.28 
6.13 
13  17 


Classification. 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  em 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  em 
Average  No.  of  persons  emj 

Average  yearly  earnings  ... 
Average  time  in  operation, 

No.   of  private  firms   

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners 

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  . 
No.  of  female  stockholders. 
Total  No.  of  stockholders  . 
Total  No.  of  partners  anc 
holders  

Amount  of  capital  Invested 
Value  of  goods  made  or  wo 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  ei 
Av.  product  to  each  person  ei 
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MACHIN^RY-107  ESTABLISUtlSNTS. 
1.  Clasalfled  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Classified  Wbeklt 
Ea&minos. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
maie- 

TOTAL. 

No.      Pr.  ct. 

No. 

E^r.ct. 

Under  $5.00  .... 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but   under     7.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

8.00  but   under     9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over  . . 


Total 


672 

1 

573 

6.27 

1        533 

534 

12S 

1 

129 

1.41 

147 

148 

412 

2 

414 

4.53 

370 

371 

694 

1 

695 

7.61 

491 

492 

1,186 

2 

1.188 

13.00 

1,177 

1,178 

1.466 

3 

1,469 

16.07 

1.777 

1,780 

1.099 

3 

1,102 

12.06 

1,219 

3 

1,222 

1.613 

1.613 

17.65 

1.701 

2 

1,703 

1.613 

1,613 

17.66 

1,864 

1,864 

343 

343 

3.75 

395 

395 

9.126 

13 

9,139 

100.00 

9,674 

13 

9,687 

6.51 

1.53 

3.83 

5.08 

12.16 

18.38 

12.61 

17.58 

19.M 

4.08 


100.00 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Months. 


Total  No.  op 
Persons  Em- 
ployed. 


I 


1900. 


1901. 


January  . 
February 

March  

April  

M^y   

June    

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


7,951 
7,966 
8.067 
8.057 
8,011 
8,172 
8,113 
8,136 
8,118 
7,994 
8,051 
8.106 


8.008 
8,194 
8,333 
8.348 
8.389 
8.199 
8.488 
8.896 
8,918 
8,921 
9,031 
8.926 


Pebcbntages  of— 


Employment. 


1900.    I 


101. 


.Unemployment. 


1900. 


97.30 

88.62 

2.70 

97.48 

90.73 

2.52 

98.£9 

92.27 

1.41 

98.59 

92.44 

1.41 

98.03 

92.89 

1.97 

100.00 
99.28 

90.79 
93.99 

.72 

99.56 

98.49 

.44 

99.34 

98.75 

.66 

97.82 

98.78 

2.18 

98.62 

100.00 

1.48 

99.19 

98.84 

.81 

1901. 


U.38 
9.27 
7.73 
7.66 
7.11 
9.21 
6.01 
1.51 
1.25 
1.22 


1.16 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1900. 

1901. 

Incsease  OB  Db- 
ceease  in  1901. 

Amount.       Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

Average  yearly  earnings — 

Average  time  in  operation,  day's — 

No.   of  private  firms   

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total   V\}.   of   partners    

No.   of  corporations    

No.   of  male  stockholders    

No.  of  female  stockholders *.... 

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Total    No.    of    partners   and    stock- 
holders   

Amonnt   of    capital    Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount   paid   as   wages    

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


7,951 
8,172 
8,061 

$515  39 
297 

54 
80 
5 

85 
53 

416 
45 

461 

546 


8.003 
9.031 
8.554 

$560  99 
299 

51 
75 
6 
81 
"A 

^^ 
56 

555 


$14,376,566  39  $15,692,383  97 

16.508.303  441  18.206.285  88 

4.154.533  26  4,798.701  68 

1.783  47     1.834  51 

2.047  92     2,128  29 


52 
859 


$45  60 
2 

3 

5 

1 

4 

3 

83 

11 

94 

90 


4-  $1,315,817  58 
-f-  1,697,982  44 
+  644,168  42 
4-  51.04 
-h      80.47 


.65 
10.51 
6.12 

8.85 
.67 

5.f6 

6.26 

20.00 

4.71 

6.66 

19.95 

24.44 

20.39 

16.48 

9.15 
10.29 
15.61 
2.86 
3.93 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS." 


MALT-7  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classifted  Wbbklt 
Easninos. 


1900 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No.    IPr.ct. 


1901 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No.    I  Pr.  ct- 


Under  J5.00   

^.00  but  under  $6.00 
6.00  but  under  7.00 
7.00  but  under  8.00 
8.00  but  under  9.00 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
16.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over 


Total 


4 

4 

2 

4 

10 

64 

32 

176 

12 

8 


306 


4 

4 

2 

4 

10 

64 

82 

176 

12 

8 


306 


1.31 

1.31 

.65 

1.30 

3.27 

17.65 

10.46 

57.52 

3.92 

2.61 


100.00 


1 

1 



.a 

4 

4 

1.25 

6 

6 

1.S8 

34 

34 

10.66 

86 

86 

26.96 

171 

171 

5S.61 

16 

16 

5.02 

1 

1 

.81 

1   319 

319 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Months. 


Total  No.  of 
Persons  Em- 

PLOTKD. 


1900. 


1901. 


Pbbcbmtagbs  op— 


Employment. 


1900. 


1901. 


Unemployment. 


1900. 


1901. 


January    | 

February    

March  

April   

May   

June    

July   

August  

September  


304 
304 
289 

313 
302 
290 

100.00 
100.00 
96.07 

99.37 
95.87 
92.06 

4.93 

192 

266 

63.16 

80.96 

36.84 

191 

245 

62.83 

77.77 

37.17 

183 

226 

60.30 

71.75 

39.80 

156 

188 

51.32 

59.68 

48.68 

164 

170 

50.66 

53.97 

49.34 

192 

247 

63.16 

78.41 

36.84 

.63 
4.13 
7.94 
19.05 
22.23 
28.25 
40.32 
46.03 
21.68 
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PAINT-7  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Classified  Wbbkli 
Earnings. 

Male. 

Fe. 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.     1  Per  ct 

No.    1  Per  ct. 

Under  $5,00   1 

$5.00  but  nnder  $6.00 

6.00  but   under     7.00 

7.00  but  under     8  00 

8.00  but   under     9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but   under   12.00 

12.00  but   under   15.00 

15.00  but   under  20.00 

20.00  and  over   ... 


Total 


97 


5.10 

5.10 

1.02 

23.47 

7.14 

21.43 

19.  S9 

13.27 

4.08 


100.00 


2  J 



2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

12 

12 

13 

,..,.... 

13 

30 

30 

24 

24 

19 

19 

6 

6 

2 

2 

115 

115 

1.74 
2.61 
3.48 
10.43 
11.30 
26.09 
20.87 
16.52 
5.22 
1.74 


100.00 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Months. 


Total  No  of 
Pbrsovs  Em- 
ployed. 


1900. 


1901. 


Pbbcemtages  of- 


Em ploy  men  t. 


1930. 


1901. 


Unemployment. 


1900. 


1901. 


January  . 
February 

March  

April    

Alay   

June    

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


80 

73 

87.91 

82 

68 

90.11 

72 

72 

79.12 

74 

91 

81. S2 

9) 

93 

9S.90 

76 

99 

83.52 

68 

85 

74.73 

66 

84 

72.53 

66 

88 

72.53 

67 

86 

73.63 

91 

88 

100.00 

83 

86 

91.21 

73.74  I 
68.69 
72.73 
91.92 
93.94 
100. 0!> 
85.86 
84.85 
88.F9  II 
86.87 
88.89 
86.87 


12.09 

26.26 

9.8% 

31.31 

20.88 

27.27 

18.68 

8.08 

1.10 

6.06 

16.48 

25,27 

14.14 

27.47 

15.15 

27.47 

11  11 

26.37 

13.13 

11.11 

8.79 

13.13 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

19C0 

1901. 

INCBBASB  OR  Db- 
CRRASE  IN  1901. 

Amount.        Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 

Average    yearly    earnings    

Average   time   in   operation, 


days. 


No.   of  private  firms   

No.  of  male  partners  

No.    of   female   partners    

Total   No.    of   partners   

No.  of  corporations  

No.   of   male  stockholders    

No.   of  female  stockholders   

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of   partners    and    stock 
holders   


Amount  of  capital   Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount    paid    as   wages    

Av.  capital  to  earh  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


91 
76 

$454  61 
242.71 

4 
6 


61 
10 
71 

77 

$582,728  52 

482.492  75 

34.550  15' 

7.667  48 

6.348  59 


99 
84 

$472  90 
253.86 

4 
6 


6 

3 
30 

4 
34 

40     - 


$550,561  79  - 

429.052  93 j— 

39.723  00  -f 

6.554  31 1— 

5.226  82|— 


8 
8 

$18  29 
11.15 


31 
6 
37 

37 

$32,166  73 
43.439  82 
5.172  85 


3.03 
8.79 
10.53 

4.02 
4.59 


50.82 
60.00 
52.11 

48.05 

5.52 
9.00 
14.97 


1.113  17    14.52 
1.121  77|  17.67 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


PAPER    AND    CIGAR    B0XES--11    ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classified  Wbbklt 
Kasninos. 


1900 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No.       Per  ct- 


19G1 


Hale. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No.      Perct. 


Under  $5.00   

15.00  but   under  $6.00 

6.00  but   under     7.00 

7.00   but   under  •  8.0() 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

9.00  but   under  10.00 

10.00  but   under  12.00 

12.00  but   under  15.00 

16.00   but   under  20.00 

20.00  and  over  


Total 


235 


287 
51 
74 
33 
2 
4 
1 


452 


357 
74 
93 
48 
15 
26 
22 
36 
13 
3 


51.97 
10.77 
13.52 
6.99 
2.19 
3.79 
3.20 
5.24 
1.89 
.44 


687  I  100.00 


81 

334 

415 

55.56 

24 

77 

101 

13.52 

20 

73 

93 

12.45 

17 

27 

44 

5.89 

11 

11 

1.47 

25 

25 

3.34 

22 

22 

2.95 

21 

21 

2.81 

11 

11 

1.47 

4 

4 

.54 

236 

511 

747 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  op 
Pbbsons  Em- 
ployed. 

Pbrcbntaobs  of— 

MONTHS. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.     I      1901. 

1900.          1901. 

1900.     1      1901. 

Januarys  . 
February 
March  .... 

April   

May   

June    

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


616 

538 

92.63 

71.73 

7.29 

C22 

621 

93.53 

82.80 

6.47 

625 

662 

93.98 

66.27 

6.02 

6b6 

697 

95.64 

92.93 

4.S6 

6^8 

723 

94.94 

96.40 

4.06 

629 

727 

94.60 

96.93 

5.40 

624 

720 

93.83 

96.00 

6.17 

623 

725 

93.68 

96.67 

6.32 

619 

730 

93.08 

97.33 

6.92 

637 

733 

95.79 

97.73 

4.21 

653 

7^ 

98.19 

100.00 

1.81 

665 

741 

100.00 

98.80 

28.27 
17.20 
33.73 
7.07 
3.60 
8.07 
4.00 
3.&3 
2.67 
2.27 


1  20 


3.  Other  Presentations. 


Incbbasb  OB  Dm- 
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PAPER  AND  PULP-31  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classifled  Weekly  Earnines. 


1900 

1901 

CL488I7IBD  WbKKLT 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

J 
Total. 

Male.       ^?" 
""^      male. 

Total. 

No.    1  Per  ct. 

No.    i  Per  ct. 

Under  $6. 

$5.00  bat 

6.00  but 

7.00  but 

8.00  but 

9.00  but 

10.00  but 

12.00  but 

16.00  but 

20.00  and 


,00  

under  $6.00 
under  7.00 
under  8.00 
under  -  9.00 
under  10.00 
under  12.00 
under  15.00 
under  20.00 
over   . . . 


Total   3,669 


100 
116 
230 
451 
899 
1,116 
311 
168 
232 
37 


762 
185 


1,117 

.  311 

168 


37 


4.468 


17.06 

4.15 

6.47 

10.47 

20.12 

26.00 

6.96 

3.76 

5.19 

.83 


100.00 


93 

709 

802 

16.13 

83 

66 

149 

3.00 

311 

90 

401 

8.07 

443 

19 

462 

9.29 

881 

18 

899 

18.07 

1,215 

42 

1,257 

25.29 

391 

10 

401 

8.07 

223 

223 

4.49 

333 

10 

343 

6.90 

34 

34 

.69 

4,007 

964 

4,971 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  Na  of 

PKB.SONS  Em- 
PLOTBD. 

Pbbcbntaobs  of— 

MONTHB. 

Employment 

Unemployment. 

1900. 

1901 

1900.    1      1901. 

1900.    1    .1901. 

January    . 
February 
March  — 

Aorll   

>ray   

June 

July  

August  ... 
Sentember 
October  .. 
November 
December 


3,604 

4,571 

87.11 

3,644 

4.541 

88.08 

3.836 

4,500 

92.72 

4,107 

4,566 

99.27 

3,982 

4,447 

93.81 

3.836 

4,332 

92.72 

3,806 

4,447 

91.97 

3.998 

4,450 

96.40 

3,900 

4.396 

94.27 

3,805 

4.475 

91.97 

4,116 

4.4T7 

99.49 

4,137 

4,408 

100.00 

100.00 

12.89 
11.92 

99.34 

.66 

98.45 

7.28 

1.56 

99.89 

.73 

.11 

97.07 

6.19 

2.93 

94.75 

7.28 

6.26 

97.07 

8.03 

2.93 

97.13 

3.60 

2.87 

96.17 

5.73 

3.83 

97.68 

8.03 

2.32 

97.70 

.51 

2.30 

96.43 

8.67 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classifioation. 

1900. 

1901. 

InCBRASB  OB  Db- 
CBBASB  IN  1901. 

Amount. 

Prct 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 


Average  yearly  earnings  .. 
Average  time  In  operation 


No.  of  private   firms   

No.  of  male  partners  

No.   of   female   partners    

Total   No.   of  partners   

No.  of  corporations 

No.  of  male  stockholders 

No.  of  female  stockholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders   

Total    No.    of   partners    and    stock 
holders  


3,604 
4,137 
3.888 

1379  42 
293.32 

6 
11 


11 
26 

1.280 
546 

1.826 

1,837 


4,332 
4.571 
4.468 

$431  33 
300.42 

5 
11 


i 


11 
26 

1.296 
651 

1.847 

1,868 


728 
434 
680 

16191 
7.10 


16 
6 
21 


Amount  of  capital  Invested   $11,949,831  62113.464.026  02  4- $1,514,194  40 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  donel  10.090.344  24   12.e99.?9S  071-f    2.609,060  83 

Amount  paid  as  wages  I    1,475,193  461    1,927,16549+       <51,972  03 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed  3.073  621  3.013  48|—  60  09 

Av.  product  to  each  person  employed!  2.596  25|  2.842  30|-f  247  06 


20.30 
10.49 
14.92 

13.68 
2.42 


1.25 

.92 

1.16 

1.14 

12.67 
25. «6 
30.64 
1.96 
9.62 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


SADDLERY-6  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnlnirs. 


19C0 

1 

1 

1901 

Classified  Wbbklt 
Easninos. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

1 
Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.       Per  ct 

No.     1  Per  ct. 

Under  $5.00   

JS.OO  but  under  $6.00 
6.00  but  under  7.(.0 
7.00  but  under  8.00 
8.00  but  under  9.00 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  $15.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over 


Total 


36 

92 

128 

40.13 

34 

63 

97 

30.(B 

10 

24 

34 

10.66 

17 

18 

35 

10.84 

9 

2 

11 

3.45 

10 

8 

18 

5.57 

17 

2 

19 

5.95 

16 

3 

13 

5.8S 

16 

7 

23 

7.21 

19 

2 

21 

6.50 

14 

14 

4.38 

22 

3* 

25 

7.74 

35 

35 

10.97 

41 

41 

12.69 

33 

33 

10,35 

28 

28 

8.66 

17 

17 

5.33 

25 

25 

7.74 

5 

6 

1.57 

14 

14 

4.35 

192 

127 

319 

100.00 

226 

97 

323 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment- 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 
PERsorvs  Em- 
ployed. 

Percentages  of— 

MONTHS. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

IJKX).     1      1901. 

1900.     1      1901. 

1900.     1      1901. 

Jniiuiiry    . 
February 
March  .... 

April    

May   

June    

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


211 

220 

71.05 

71.17 

28.95 

225 

238 

75.75 

77.02 

24.25 

246 

249 

82.82 

80.58 

17.18 

254 

227 

,      &).32 

73.47 

14.63 

267 

226 

S9.89 

72.81 

10.11 

252 

225 

84.84 

72.49 

15.16 

233 

218 

78.46 

70.55 

21.55 

220 

304 

74.07 

98.38 

25.93 

192 

302 

64.64 

97.73 

3b. ^6 

220 

306 

74.07 

•99.03 

25.93 

2.-4 

309 

85.32 

100.00 

14.68 

297 

294 

100.00 

95.15 

28.83 

22.98 

19.42 

26.53 

27.19 

27.51 

29.45 

1.63 

2.27 

.97 


4.85 


3.  Other  Tresentatlons. 

Classification. 

1900. 

1901. 

Incbsasb  or  De- 

CSBA8E  in  1901. 

Amount.      |Prct 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
(Jreatest  No.  of  poisons  employed.. 
Average  No.   of  persons  employed.. 

Average,  yearlv   earnings 

Average  time  In  opernllou,  days  — 

No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  cornorations  

No.  of  male  .stockholders  

No.,  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Total    No.    of    p.irtners    and    stock- 
holders   

Amount  of  capital  invested  

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


192 
297 
2^9 


218 
309 
260 


26 
12 
21 


13.54 
4.01 
8.79 
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SASH.  DOORS  AND  BLINDS-B5  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Classtftbd  Wkbkly 
Easmings. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr  ct. 

Under  $5.00   .... 

$5.00  but  under 

6.00  but  under 

7.00   but  under 

8.00  but  under 

9.00  but  under 

10.00  but   under 

12  00  but   under 

15.00  but   under 

20.00  and  over  . 


$6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
12.00 
15.00 
20.00 


Total 


4S7 

6 

443 

13.82 

429 

7 

436 

113 

1 

114 

3.56 

172 

172 

265 

1 

267 

8.33 

248 

3 

261 

459 

459 

14.32 

445 

1 

446 

600 

500 

15.59 

600 

600 

492 

492 

15.35 

537 

537 

341 

341 

10.64 

406 

406 

443 

443 

13.82 

499 

499 

137 

137 

4.27    1        147 

147 

10 

10 

.31 

1            « 

8 

3,193 

8 

3,206 

100.00  II    3.491 

11 

3.502 

12.45 
4.91 
7.17 
12.73 
17.13 
15.34 
n.59 
14.25 
4.20 
.23 


300.00 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Montbs. 


Months. 


Total  No.  of 
Persons  Em- 

PLOTED. 


1900. 


1901. 


Percentages  of— 


Employment. 


1900. 


1901. 


Uoemployment. 


1900 


1901. 


January  .. 
February 

March  

April   

May   

June    

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


2.089 
2.460 
2.579 
2,711 
2,696 
2.652 
2.549 
2.515 
2^658 
2. 6.^4 
2.792 
2.756 


2,633 

74.82 

2.752 

88.11 

2.831 

92.37 

2.978 

97.10 

3.022 

96.56 

3.056 

94.99 

3,140 

91.30 

3.119 

90.08 

3.040  1 

1        95.20 

3.057  1 

i        95.06 

3.062  1 

1      300.00 

2,997  1 

1        98.71 

83.85 
87.64 
90.16 
94.84 
96.24 
97.32  li 
100.00  II 
99. .^S  if 
96.82  II 
97.36  II 
97.52  II 
^.45  II 


25.18 
11.89 
7.63 
2.90 
3.44 
5.01 
8.70 
9.92 
4.80 
4.94 


1.29 


16.15 
12.36 
9.84 
5.16 
3.76 
2.68 


.67 
3.1S 
2.64 
2.48 
4.55 


3.  Other  Presentations. 


Classification. 


ISOO. 


1901. 


Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1901. 


Amount.      |  Pr  ct. 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  in  operation,  days — 


No.   of  private   firms   

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders 

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock-! 
holders  


2,089 
2.792 
2,593 

$577  99 
272 

26 
44 


44 
29 

152 
13 

165 

209 


2,633 
3,140 
2,974 

$387  84 


27 
45 


45 
28 

150 
13 

163 

206 


Amount  of  capital  Invef>ted  $3,277.059  44   $3,941.628  08 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done.!    5.068, 8?9  02|    5.875.235  45 


Amount  paid  as  wages  I       980,120  94 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employodi  1,363  81 

Av.  product  to  each  person  employed]  1.954  82 


1,153.426  73 
1.325  36 
1.975  54 


5  44 
34S 
281 

19.85 
13 

1 
1 


26.04 
12.46 
14.69 

2.61 
4.78 

3.85 
2.27 


2.27 
3.45 
1.32 


1.21 
.48 


$664. .'68  64    20.28 

806  396  43    15.91 

173,305  79'  17.68 

61.551    4.87 

20  72     1.06 
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LABOR  AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


SHEET    METAIv-a    ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  EarnlnsB. 


Clabsifibd  Wbbklt 
Easninob. 


1900 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No.      Pr.ct. 


1901 


Male. 


Pe- 
male« 


Total. 


No.    I  Pr.ct. 


Under  $5. 
$5.00  but 
6.00  but 
7.00  but 
8.00  but 
9.00  but 
10.00  but 
12.00  but 
15.00  but 
20.00  and 


.00 
under  $6.00 
under  7.00 
under 
under 
under 
under  12.00 
under  15.00 
under   20.00 

over 


8.00 
9.00 
10.00 


574 
187 
208 
153 
150 
167 
144 
127 
75 
27 


353 

28 

4 

1 


927 
215 
212 
154 
150 
157 
144 
127 
76 
27 


Total   1    1,802  386       2.188     100.00        2.474  306       2,779       100.00 


42.36 
9.87 
9.69 
7.03 
6.85 
7.17 
6.58 
5.80 
3.42 
1.23 


805 
262 
204 
278 
173 
220 
213 
168 
111 
40 


1.091 
279 
206 
278 
174 
220 
213 
168 
111 
40 


lO.M 
7-38 

10.00 
6.26 
7.92 
7.66 
6.06 
3.99 
1.44 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


Total  No.  of 
Persons  Em- 
ployed. 

Pkbcbntaobs  of- 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

.1900.     1     1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

190U.     1     1901. 

January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April   

May   

June  

July   

August  ... 
September 
Octoljer  .. 
November 
December 


1.812 

2,099  1 

87.45 

79.33 

12.55 

1.868 

2.241 

90.15 

84.69 

9.8b 

1.864 

2,368 

90.00 

89.45 

10.00 

1.798 

2.404 

86.77 

90.85 

13.23 

1.717 

2.418 

82.87 

91.38 

17.13 

1.527 

2.423 

73.70 

91.57 

26.30 

1,903 

2.663 

91.?6 

96.49 

8.64 

1.9^ 

2.629 

96.00 

99.74 

4.00 

2.011 

2.646 

97.06 

100.00 

2.94 

2,072 
1.756 

2.634 

2.609 

100.00 
84.75 

99.55 
98.60 

15.25 

1,795 

2.434 

86.63 

91.99  1 

13.S7 

20.67 
16.31 
10.56 
9.15 
8.(2 
8.43 
3.61 
.26 


1.40 
8.01 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1900. 

1901. 

InCBBABB  OB  Db- 

crbabb  in  1001. 

Amount. 

Prct. 
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SHIP  BUILDING— 7  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


CLA88TPIBO  WbBKLT 

Eabnings. 


1900 


Male. 


Fe- 

male. 


Total. 


No.    I  Pr.ct 


1901 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No.      Pr.ct 


Under  $5.00  

4 

4 

.29 

4 

4 

.26 

15.00  bnt  under  $6.00 

3 

3 

6 

.43 

10 

1 

11 

.71 

6.00  bnt   under     7.00 

13 

13 

.93 

18 



18 

1.17 

7.00  but   under     8.00 

50 

50 

3.58 

119 

2 

121 

1.14 

8.00  but   under     9.00 

154 

154 

11.03 

44 

44 

?.£5 

9.00  but   under  10.00 

276 

276 

19.77 

366 

366 

23.72 

10.00  but   under  12  00 

248 

248 

17.77 

298 

298 

19.31 

12.00  but   under  15.00 

283 

283 

20.27 

298 

2 

300 

19.44 

15.00  but   under  20.00 

306 

306 

21.92 

326 

326 

21.13 

20.00  and  over  

56 



56 

4.01 

55 

55 

3.57 

Total    

1.393  1           3 

1,396 

100.00  II    1.538 

5  j    1.543 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,   Range  of  Employment 

—By   Months. 

•    Total  No  of 
Pbbsons  Em- 
ployed. 

Fbbcbntagbs  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.          1901. 

1900.     1     1901. 

1900.     1     1901. 

January  .. 
February 

March   

April    

May  

June    

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


854 

966 

67.99 

929 

1,104 

73.96 

1.193 

1.340 

94.98 

1,253 

1.406 

99.76 

1.256 

l.?f9  1 

i,2te 

100.00 

1.048 

83.44 

783 

970  1 

1        62.34 

591 

711  1 

1        47.05 

710 

829  1 

56.53 

630 

757  1 

50.16 

627 

711 

49.92 

678 

692 

53.98 

68.71  I 
78.52  1 
95.31  I 
100.00  I 
91.68  I 
ffi.70  I 
68.99  I 
50.57  I 
68.96 
53.84 
50.57 
49.22 


32.01 

31.29 

26.04 

21.48 

5.02 

4.64 

.24 

8.32 

16.56 

14.30 

37.66 

31.01 

52.95 

49.43 

43.47 

41.04 

49.84 

46.16 

50.08 

49.43 

46.02 

50.78 

3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1900. 

19U1. 

Incrbasb  OB  De- 

CBBASB  IN  1901. 

Amount.      jPrct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed, 
(rreatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 

Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days.. 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  , 

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders 

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockooldcrs  

Total    No.    of   partners    '»nd    stock 
holders  


Amount  of  capital  Invested   

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount   paid   as   wages   

Av.  capital  to  each  person  epmloyed' 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed  j 


591 

1,256 

879 

$474  62 
292.14 

3 
5 


5 
4 

17 
2 

19 

24 

$1.1.'i8.444  32 

1,227  269  40 

417.187  25 

1.317  91 

1.396  21 


692 

1.406 

998 

$502  27 
252.43 

3 
5 


5 
4 

17 
3 

20 


$1,194.260  74  4- 

1.313.326  79'-f- 

501.260  ^14- 

1.196  6^1— 

1.315  96|— 


101 
150 
119 

$27  66 
39.71 


17.09 
11.94 
13.54 

5.83 
13.59 


50.00 
5.26 


4.17 


$.^.816  42     3.09 

86.057  f9i    7.01 

84,073  421  20.15 

121  26i    9.20 

80  251    5.75 


fii* 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


SOAP-7  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Classified  Weekly 
Eabninqs. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Total. 

Male 

Fe- 

mnle. 

Total. 

• 

No.      Pr.  ct 

No     1  Pr.  ct. 

Under  $6 

$5.00  but 

6.00  but 

7.00  but 

8.00  but 

9.00  but 

10.00  but 

12.00  but 

15.00  but 

20.00  and 


.00   

under  16.00 
under  7.00 
under  8.00 
under  9.00 
under  10.00 
under  12.00 
under  15  00 
under  20.00 
over  


Total 


90 


73 


30.06 
21.47 
4.30 
6.75 
13.88 
10.43 
6.14 
5.52 
1.84 
.61 


163     100.00 


7 

43 

50 

30.67 

5 

30 

35 

21.47 

8 

8 

4.91 

9 



9 

6.52 

22 

22 

13.60 

14 

14 

8.59 

10 

10 

6.14 

12 

12 

7.36 

2 

2 

1.23 

1 

1 

.61 

90 

73 

163 

100.00 

2.  Number  of 

Persons  Employed,   Range  of  Employment 

—By    Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Persons  Em- 

PLOIED. 

Pebcentages  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.         1  1901. 

1930.     I     1901. 

1900.           1901. 

January  . 
February 

March    

April   

M^y    

June 

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


161 

158  1 

98.77 

98.14 

160 

161  1 

98.16 

100.00 

162 

159  1 

99.19 

98.76 

163 

161 

100.00 

100.00 

160 

159 

98.16 

98.76 

158 

157 

96.93 

97.52 

152 

150 

93.26 

93.17 

149 

151 

91.41 

93.79 

149 

152 

91.41 

94.41 

138 

145 

84.66 

90.06 

138 

142 

84.66 

88.20 

132 

136 

80.98 

84.47 

1.23 

1.86 

1.84 
.61 

1.24 

1.84 

1.24 

3.07 

2.48 

6.75 

6.83 

8.59 

6.21 

8.59 

5.fi9 

15.34 

9.94 

15.34 

11.80 

19.02 

15.53 

3.  Other  Presentations. 


Inceeasb  ob  Db- 

CBEA8E  IN  1901. 
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STAVES-12  ESTTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Wpekly  Eamlnffs. 


1900 

1901 

CL^SftrrncD  Wbbklt 
Earnings. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct 

No.    |Pr.ct. 

ITndor  $5.00   

$6.00  but  under 
6.00  but  under 
7.00  but  under 
8  00  but  under 
9.00  but  under 
10.00  but  under 
12.00  but  under 
16.00  but  under 
20.00  and  over  .. 


$6.00 
$7.00 
8.00 
900 
10.00 
12.00 
16.00 
20.00 


Total 


337  I 


32 

12 
27 
66 
66 
50 
36 
19 
24 
5 


337 


9.50  I 

3.56 

8.01  I 

19.58 

19.58  ) 

14.84  I 

10.68  I 

5.64 

7.12  I 

1.49  I 


27 
5 
49 
66 
61 
114 
33 
10 
17 


100.00  ! 


27 

7.07 

6 

1.31 

49 

12.83 

66 

17.28 

61 

15.97 

114 

29.84 

33 

8.64 

10 

2.61 

17 

4.45 

100.00 


2.  Number  of  Persoixa  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— By  Months. 


MONTflS. 


Total  No.  of 
Pbbsons  Em- 

PLOTBD. 


1900. 


1901. 


Pebcbntaoes  op- 


Employroent 


1900.     I 


1901. 


Unemployment. 


1900.     I     1901. 


January  ... 
February  . 
March    . . . . 

Anrll  

May    

Jnne    

July   

August  .... 
September 
October    ... 
November 
December  . 


224 
240 
291 
293 

.?»> 
?96  I 
265  I 
2^ 
2^9 
2^6  I 
236  I 


279  II 

291  II 
330  II 
345  II 
3K>  II 
3^9  II 
?0?  II 

292  II 
266  II 
^S  II 

243  II 


70.00  I 
75.00 
90.94 
91.56 
94.38 
100.00 
9?.  19 
82.81  I 

71  ..';6 ! 

P4.44  ( 
70.6^1  I 
76.75  I 

i y 


78.59  II 
81.97  II 
95.77  II 
97.46  II 
lftO.no  II 
98.31  II. 
8F.n7  II 
82.^  II 
74.9*1  II 
71.83  II 
71..^  II 
68.45  II 


30.00 
25.00 
9.06 
8.44 
5.62 


7.81 
17.19 
28.44 
35  .f« 
29. ?7  I 
23.25  I 


21.41 
18.03 
4.23 
2.54 


l.f9 
14.93 
17.75 
25.07 
28.17 
28.n 
31.55 


3.  Othei 

•  Presentatlc 

ns. 

Classification. 

190a 

1901. 

Ikcrrasb  or  T)b- 
cbbase  in  1901. 

Amount.      jPrct. 

Pm.illest  No.  of  persons  employed..! 
rSrcitest  No.  of  persons  employed..! 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed..! 


Averaire  v<»arlv  earnings  , 

Average  time  In  operation,  days — 

No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

N*o.  of  corporations 

"N'o.  of  male  stockholrtprs   

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

T'^tnl    No.    of   partners    and    stock 
holders  


219  ! 

320  I 

262.  I 

%'»ri  ?6  I 

221.33  I 

I 

7  I 

13  I 


243  4- 

355  (4- 

296  l-f- 

P^   63  I4- 

225.67  l-f- 

I 

8  14- 

15  !4- 


24 
35 
34 


$n.37 
4.34 


I  10.96 
I  10.94 
I  12.98 
I 

I  .11 
I    1.96 


Amount  of  capital  Invested  ... 
Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  pnid  as  wages  

Av.  cap'tal  to  ench  person  emploved 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


l**  I 

5  I 

18  I 
1  I 

19  I 
I 

32  I 

I 
$1R3.«n?  fif;| 

300.319  551  * 

s&,7<¥)  mi 

701  Bi\ 
1.146  261 


15 
4 

15 
1 

16 

31 


14- 
I- 
!— 


1  14.29 

2  I  15.38 

.1. 


2  I  1'^..ri 
1     I  20.00 

3  I  16.67 


I- 
I 

I— 
I 


r^1.79<?  6S'-»- 

3«>.927  Oil4- 

98,16?  12f-f- 

681  7K|— 

1,134  891— 


3    I  15.79 

I 
1    I    3.19 

$17,994  03     9.79 

35.607  511  11.86 

11,371  94l  13.10 

19  791    2.82 

11  371       .99 


64 
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LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL   St ATISTICS. 


STONE— 15  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly.  Earnings. 


1900 

1 

1901 

Classified  Wkbkli 
Eabminqs. 

Male. 

Fe 
male. 

TO'*'AL. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Ho,    1  Pr.  ct. 

No.      Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5 

15.00  but 

6.00  but 

7.00  but 

8.00  but 

9.00  but 

10.00  but 

12.00  but 

15.uO  but 

20.00  and 


.00 

under  $6.00 
under  7.00 
under 
under 
under  10.00 
under  12.00 
under 
under  20.00 
over 


8.00 
9.00 


Total 


9 

9 

1.S9 

5 

6 

4 

4 

.84 

3 

3 

4 

4 

.84 

5 

6 

59 

69 

12.87 

58 

58 

43 

43 

9.01 

44 

44 

43 

43 

9.01 

36 

36 

51 



51 

10.69 

65 

65 

102 



102 

21.39 

103 

108 

101 

101 

21.17 

71 

71 

61 

61 

12.79 

104 

104 

477 



477 

100.00 

494 

494 

l.OI 
.61 

1.01 
11.74 

8.91 

7.29 
13.16 
20.85 
14.37 
21.06 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,   Range  of  Employment 

—By  Months. 

Total  N'>.  op 
Persons  Em- 
ployed. 

Pebcbntaobs  of- 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.          IMl. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900.          1901. 

January  .. 
February 

March   

April   

^^&y  

June 

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


212 

256 

48.62 

67.14 

51.88 

173 

233 

39.68 

52.23 

60.32 

230 

289 

52.75 

64.51 

47.25 

368 

406 

84.40 

90.40 

15.60 

388 

420 

88.99 

93.75 

11.01 

408 

432 

93.58 

96.43 

6.42 

4?6 
433 

426 
448 

100.00 
99.31 

95.C9 
100.00 

.69 

418 

416 

95,87 

92.86 

4.13 

345- 

361 

79.13 

80.57 

20.87 

282 

330 

mn    nt»     i 

<Uf      AA 

210 

257 

42.86 
47.77 
35.«> 
9. GO 
6.25 
8.57 
4.91 


7.14 
19.43 


3.  Other  Presei 


Classification. 


1900 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


$56( 
261 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days — 

No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Totnl    No.    of    partners    and    stock! 

holders  I 

I 

Amount  of  cnpltal  Invested  I      $?^97.8 

Vnhie  of  goods  made  or  work  done. I       5^.1 

Amount  pnid  as  wages I       182.1 

Av.  cnpltal  to  each  person  employed |  l.fl 

Av.  product  to  each  person  employed!  1.6 
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TOYS-6  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

CLAssirniD  Wbbkly 
Eabninos. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

TOIAL. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No.       Pr.  ct. 

Under  $5.00  

|5.vJ  bht  under  $6.00 
6.00  but   under     7.00 
7.00  but  under     8.00 
8.00  but   under     9  00 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
16.00  but   under  20.00 
20.00  and  over  

166 
47 

184 
69 
61 
25 
24 
17 
11 
3 

26 

1 

192 
48 

184 
69 
61 
25 
24 
17 
11 
3 

30.29 
7.57 
29.02 
10.88 
9.62 
3.94 
3.79 
2.68 
1.74 
.47 

131 
53 

136 
93 
60 
46 
23 
29 
11 
7 

44 
7 

175 
60 

136 
93 
60 
46 
23 
29 
11 

'    7 

27.34 
9.38 
21.25 
14.53 
9.38 
7.19 
3.59 
4.63 
1.72 
1.09 

Total    

607 

27 

634 

100.00 

589 

61 

640 

100.00 

2.  Number  of 

Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment 

—By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Pbbaons  Em- 

PLOTBD. 

PBBCBirrAOBS  OF— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.     1     1901. 

1900.     1     190fl. 

19QX          1901. 

January  .. 
February  . 
March  — 

April    

May 

June 

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


590 

524 

98.83 

82.00 

1.17 

595 

615 

•  99.66 

80.f9 

.34 

5.97 
542 

531 
504 

100.00 
90.79 

83.10 

78.87 

9.21 

533 

522 

89.28 

81.69 

lO.TO 

530 

526 

88.78 

82.32 

11.22 

527 

575 

88:27 

89.98 

11.73 

546 

593 

91.46 

92.80 

8.54 

•     566 

601 

94.81 

94.05 

5.19 

563 

623 

94.30 

97.50 

5.70 

574 

639 

96.15 

100.00 

3.85 

544 

600  1 

91.12 

93.90 

8.88 

18  00 

19.41 

16.90 

21.13 

18.31 

17.68 

10.02 

7.20 

5.95 

2.50 


6.10 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

ISOO. 

1901. 

Incbbasb  OB  De- 

CBEA8B  IN  1901. 

Amount.      |prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  in  operation,  days.. 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners 

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Total    No.    of   partners   and    stock 
holders  


I 


Amount  of  capital  invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done. 

Amount  paid  as  wages 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


527 
597 
559 

$287  45 
279.50 


6 
3 
7 
3 
10 

15 

1573.561  78 

542. K24  57 

160.686  45 

1.026  OR 

97106 


$6.33,242  00 

560.491  P9I4- 

163.782  4«l-f- 

1,15»4  76)4- 

996  54|+ 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


TRUNK&-9  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Classifibo  Webklt 
Eaemnqs. 

Male. 

Fg 

male. 

Total. 

M^e 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    j  Pr.  ct. 

No.     1  Pr.  ct. 

Under  J5.00  

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

9.00  but  under   10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over  . 


Total 


178 

150 

328 

36.61 

151 

131 

282 

54 

40 

94 

10.21 

53 

36 

89 

56 

16 

72 

7.82 

64 

21 

85 

95 

95 

10.32 

96 

96 

97 

i 

98 

10.«54 

81 

1 

82 

75 

1 

76 

8.25 

84 

"1 

85 

81 

81 

8.79 

95 

95 

50 

50 

5.43 

eo 

60 

23 

23 

2.50 

25 

25 

4 

4 

.43 

2 

2  • 

( 

713 

208 

921 

100.00  II        711 

190 

901  i 

31.30 
9.88 
9.43 

10.€5 
9.10 
9.43 

10.64 

6.66 

2.78 

.23 


100.00 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,   Range  of  Employment 

—By   Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Pbbsons  Em- 
ployed. 

Percentages  of— 

Months. 

EmyJoyment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.         1901. 

1900.           1901. 

1900.     1     1901- 

January    . 
February 

March  

April   

May   

June    

July   

Aupust  ... 
September 


802 

819 

91.65 

94.90 

828 

834 

94.52 

96.64 

859 

863 

98.06 

100.00 

858 

862 

97.95 

99.88 

864 

859 

98.63 

99.54 

869 

848  1 

1        99.20 

98.26  I 

862 

8.37  1 

1        98.40 

96.99  1 

86.3 

845 

1        98.52 

97.91  1 

876 

827 

j      100.00 

95.83  1 

SKI 

C4fl    1 

1          07  IK 

07  tist  1 

8.45 

5.10 

5.48 

3.c6 

1.94 

2.05 

.12 

1.37 

.46 

.80 

1.74 

1.6i3 

3.01 

1.48 

2.09 

4.17 

9  8^ 

9    99 
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VENEBR-9   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classtfibd  Weekly 
Earnings. 


1900 


Male 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


Pr.  ct. 


Under  $5.00   

•$5.00  but  under  $6.00 
6.00  but  under  7.00 
7.00  but  under  8.(0 
8.00  but  under  9.00 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
lO.OO  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and   over    ... 


Total 


78 
28 
77 

159 
86 

151 
69 
37 
21 


706 


78 
28 
77 

159 
86 

151 
69 
o7 
21 


11.05 
3.97 
10.91 
22.52 
12.18 
21.39 
9.77 
5.24 
2.97 


706     100.00 


Male. 


71 
32 
95 
104 
136 
183 
90 
39 


1901 


Fe. 
male. 


Total. 


No. 


772 


71 
32 
95 
104 
136 
183 
90 
39 


772 


Pr.  ct. 


9.18 
4.13 
12.30 
13.46 
17.70 
23.69 
11.66 
5.04 
2.84 


100.00 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range 

of  Employment 

—By  Months. 

Total  No.  op 
Persons  Em- 
ployed. 

Pbrcentageb  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.          1901. 

1903.     1     1901. 

1900.     1     1901. 

January  . 
February 

March  

April   

May   

June    

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


488 

556 

85.16 

85.02 

526 

567 

91.80 

80.70 

516 

567 

90.05 

80.70 

537 

654 

93.72 

100.00 

548 

6?9 

95.64 

87.70 

573 

662 

100.00 

99.69 

527 

613 

91.97 

93.73 

556 

643 

97.03 

98.32 

531 

624 

92.67 

95.41 

493 

564 

86.04 

86.23 

4J9 

478 

76.61 

73.09 

518 

587 

90.40 

89.76 

14.84 

14.93 

8.20 

19.30 

9.95 

19.30 

6.28 
4.36 

12.30 

.31 

8.03 

6.27 

2.97 

1.68 

7.33 

4.59 

13.96 

13.77 

23.39 

26.91 

9.60 

10.24 

3.  Other  Presentations. 


Classification. 

1900. 

1901. 

Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1901. 

Amonnt. 

k>  ct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

Average  yearly  earnings  

4S9 
573 
521 

$326  81 
266.89   , 

3 
4 

478 
654 
595 

$313  50 
286.44 

3 
4 

-f                 39 
+-                81 
+                 74 

-          $13  31 
-f            19.55 

8.88 
14.14 
14.20 

4.07 

Average  time  In  operation,  days.... 

• 
No   of  private  firms  

7.33 

No.  of  male  partners  

No.    of   female   partners    

Total   No.    of  nartners    

4 
6 

22 
4 

26 

30 

$601,961  «) 
632.2.^9  91 
170,267  50 

4 
6 

29 
5 

34 

38 

$775,083  20 
652,436  73 

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders'  

X        \ 

+                  8 

+                  8 

4-     $173,071  40 
+         20.176  82 
-f         16.266  78 
-f              147  18 
-              117  02 

31.82 

No.   of  female  stockholders    

Total  No.   of  stockholders   

Total    No.    of   partners    and    stock- 
holders   

25.00 
30.77 

26  67 

Amount  of  capital  Invested   

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 
Amount  paid  as  wages  

2«.75 
3.19 

9  r5 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 

1.1.55  40            i;302"  58 
1.213  55            1.096  53 

12.74 
9.64 
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LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


WA(iONS-55   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classlfled  Weekly  L^arninss. 


1900 

1901 

CLASBTFrSD   WbBKLT 

Eabninqs. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male 

Total. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  et. 

Under  |5.00   

142 
88 
208 
444 
344 
549 
444 
519 
245 
55 

21 
3 
4 

12 

3' 



163 
91 
212 
456 
344 
552 
444 
519 
245 
55 

6.29 

2.95 

6.88 

14.80 

11.16 

17.92 

14.41 

16.85 

7.96 

1.78 

128 
102 
191 
414 
408 
696 
466 
612 
265 
74 

14 
12 
7 
8 
4 
2 

142 
114 
198 
422 
407 
•  598 
466 
612 
265 
74 

4.35 

15.00   but   under  $6.00 
6.00  but   under     7.00 
7.00  but   under     8.00 
8.00  but   under     9.00 
9.XA)  but   under  10.00 
10.00   but   under   12.00 
12.00  but   under  15.00 
15.00   but   under  20.00 
20.00  and  over   

3.45 

6.00 

12.79 

12.34 

18.13 

14.13 

18.54 

8.08 

2^24 

Total    

3.038 

43 

3,081 

100.00 

3.251 

47 

3.298 

100-00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Rauge  of  Employment 

—by  Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Pbbsona  Bic- 

PLOYEO. 

Febcemtaobs  of- 

Months. 

Em  ploy  meat. 

Unem  ploy  men  t. 

190J.     I     1901. 

1900. 

1931. 

1900.          1901. 

January 
February 
March  — 

April   

May   

June    

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


2,829 

2,834 

96.86 

92.03 

2.832 

2.864 

96.92 

93.08 

2,921 

2,999 

100.00 

97.46 

2.903 

3.057 

99.38 

99.35 

2.822 

3.077 

96.61 

1\jO.OO 

2.833 

3.077 

98.70 

100.00 

2.823 

3,071 

96.65 

99.81 

2.673 

2.885 

.,x.bl 

93.76 

2.605 

2.846 

89.15 

92.49 

2.603 

2,773 

89.11 

93.37 

2.665 

2.810 

91.24 

91.32 

2.761 

2.903 

94.52 

94.31 

3.15 

7.97 

3.08 

6.92 

2.54 

.62 

.65 

3.39 

1.30 

3.35 

.W 

8.49 

6.24 

10.85 

7.51 

10.89 

6.63 

8.76 

8.68 

5.48 

5.69 

3.  Other  Presentations. 


I     T. 
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WOODENWARE-9   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Classifibd  Wbbklt 
Earnings. 

Male. 

male. 

ToTAI^ 

1 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    1  Perct.| 

No.       Per  ct. 

Under  |5. 

16.00  but 

6.00  but 

7.00  but 

8.00  but 

9.00  but 

10.00  but 

12.00  but 

15.00  but 

20.00  and 


00  

under  $6.00 
under  7.00 
under  8.00 
under  9.00 
under  10.00 
under  12.00 
under  16.00 
under  20.00 
over  .... 


Total 


46 
26 
76 
105 
58 
63 
46 

6 
16 

6 


447 


14 


53 
26 
76 
109 
59 
64 
46 


11.49 

5.64 

16.49 

23.64 

12.80 

13.88 

9.98 

1.09 

3.47 

1.52 


461  I  100.00 


49 

6 

66 

11.48 

28 

28 

5.85 

79 

79 

16.49 

107 

4 

111 

23.17 

60 

1 

61 

12.75 

67 

1 

68 

14.19 

47 

47 

9.81 

6 

6 

1.25 

18 

18 

3.76 

6 

6 

1.25 

467 

12 

479 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range 

of  Employment 

—by  Months. 

TOTAf^  No.  OF 

i'BBsoNS  Em- 
ployed. 

.  Pbrcentaqbs  of— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.    1      1901. 

1900.     1    1901. 

1900.     1      1901. 

January    . 
February 
March  .... 

Aoril  

May  

June    

July  

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


307 

376 

70.25 

83.37 

29.75 

313 

379 

71.62 

84.04 

28.38 

330 

382 

7o.51 

84.71 

24.49 

344 

387 

78.72 

85.81 

21.28 

403 

443 

92.22 

98.23 

7.78 

404 

445 

92.45 

98.67 

7.55 

417 

451 

95.42 

100.00 

458 

416 

449 

95.19 

99.56 

4.81 

421 

449 

96.34 

99.56 

3.66 

414 

4S9 

94.73 

97.34 

5.27 

457 

450 

100.00 

99.78 
97.56  1 

428 

440  1 

97.94 

2.06 

16.63 
15.96 
15.39 
14.19 
1.77 
1.33 


.44 
.44 

2.66 
.22 

2.44 


3.  Other  Presentations. 

Classification. 

1900. 

1901. 

Incre  \sb  or  Db- 

CREASB  IN  1901. 

Amount.        Pr  ct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operation,  days — 


No.  of  private  firms   

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total   No.   of  partners   

No.  of  corporations  

No.   of  male  stockholders    

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders   

Total    No.    of   partners   and    stock 
holders  


307 
437 


$355  05 
248.33 


Amount   of   capital    Invested    ... 
Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done! 

Amount   paid    as    wages    f 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed  I 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed! 


22 
29 

I42S.48S  ^ 

1S7.0F0  oni 
1.110  Ofil 
1 ,042  75| 


376 
451 
424 

$376  28 
2S9.22 

5 
7 


14 


$21  23 
9.11 


22 
29 


$5.'^6.2?9  98!4- 

474. 9-W  0<?'4- 

ir9.544  4614- 

1.^1  fJ9l4- 

1.120  1814- 


22.48 
3.20 
9.84 


6.98 
3.67 


$127.7R6  98   29.82 

7?. 4*^8  081  18.00 

22.494  461  16.41 

2m  831  18.18 

77  43!    7.43 
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WOOLEN  GOODS-17  E 
1.  Classified  Wee) 


Classified  Weekly 
Earnings.  J 


1900 


)iale. 


Fo- 

male. 


Tc 

No. 


Under  |5.00  

)5.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under  -7.00 

7.00  but  under     8 

8.00  out  under     9 

9.00   but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under   15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over  .... 


Total 


102 
24 

108 
72 
39 
57 
50 
20 
35 
8 


510 


297 


561 


84 

175 

136 

61 

88 

65 

20 

35 

8 


1,071 


2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Ra 

Months. 

Total  No.  op 
Pbiisons  £m- 

PLOIBD. 

1900.    1      1901. 

January  . 
February 

March  

April    

M&y    

June    

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1.019 

1.017 

1,010 

999 

986 

885 

978 

938 

948 

982 

915 

931 

9&9 
971 
962 
966 
966 
938 
952 
928 
1,002 
997 
971 
951 


3.  Other  Presc 


Classification. 


19C 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed. 


Average  yearly   earnings    

Average  time  In  operation,  days 


No.   of  private  firms   

No.    of   male   partners    

No.  of  female  partners  

Total   No.   of  partners   

No.  of  corporations   

No.    of  male   stockholders    

No.   of  fenaale  stockholders   

Total   No.  of  stockholders   

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock 
holders    


i>  mount    of    capital    Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount  paid  as  wages  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employedl 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed] 


$31 
27 


$1,491. 

1,848. 

307, 

1. 

l.t 
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MISCELLANEOUS-34  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Classified  Wbbklt 
Eabninos. 

Male. 

Fe-            T^^^- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

male.       ,,        i  _ 

No.     1  Per  ct. 

No.    1  Per  ct. 

Under  |5.00   

16.00  butu  nder 
6.00  but  under 
7.00  but  under 
8.00  but  under 
9.00  but  under 
10.00  but  under 
12.00  but  under 
15.00  but  under 
20.00  and   over   . 


16.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
12.00 
15.00 
20.00 


Total 


313 
90 
108 
163 
243 
3S9 
225 
138 
290 
158 


2,067 


528 
211 
49 
14 
11 

^? 

1 


831 


841 
301 
157 
177 
254 
349 
232 
139 
290 
158 


2.898 


29.02 
1.39 
5.42 
6.11 
8.76 

12.04 
8.00 
4.80 

10.01 
5.45 


100.00 


264 

668 

832 

27.27 

93 

202 

295 

9.6? 

111 

21 

132 

4.33 

148 

22 

170 

■   6.57 

306 

12 

318 

10.42 

543 

8 

551 

18.06 

286 

11 

297 

9.73 

167 

1 

168 

6.51 

102 

1 

103 

3.38 

185 

185 

6.06 

2.206 

846 

3,051 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  Employment 

—by  Months. 

Total  No  of 
Persons  Em. 

PLOTBD. 

1 

Percentages  of— 

Months. 

1      Employment. 

Unemployment. 

1900.          1901. 

1      1900.    - 

1901. 

1900.    1    1901. 

January    . 
February 
March  .... 

April   

May  

June    

July* 

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1.945 
2.059 
2,228 
2.387 
2.500 
2.334 
1.959 
1.926 
2,025 
2,152 
2,046 
1,815 


1,749 
1,941 
2.092 
2.106 
2,074 
1,855 
2.061 
2.159 
2,224 
2.210 
2.185 
1,848 


77 
82 
89 
95 
100 
93 
78 
77, 
81 
86 
81 
72 


78.64 
87.28 
94.06 
94.69 
93.26 
83.41 
92.67 
97.08 
lOO.OO 
99.37 
98.25 
83.09 


22.20 

21.36 

17.64 

12.72 

10.88 

5.94 

4.52 

5.31 

6.74 

6.64 

16.59 

21.64 

7.33 

22.96 

2.92 

19.00 
13.92 

.63 

18.16 

1.75 

I        27.40 

16.91 

3.  Other  Presentations. 


Classification. 


1900. 


1901. 


Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1901. 


Amount.      IPrct. 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


Average   yearly  earnings 

Average  time  in  operation,  days 


No.  of  private  firms   

No.  of  male  partners  

No.   of  female   partners    

Total  No.   of  partners   

No.  of  corporations  

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.    of   female   stockholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders  '. . 

Total    No.    of    partners   and    stock- 
holders   


Amount  of  capital  Invested   

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount   paid   as   wages 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed] 


1.815 
2,500 
2,115 

$382  61 
250 

10 
16 


1,749 
2,224 
2,042 

$416  78 
243 

9 
12 


16 
24 

161 
24 

185 

201 

14.056.277  27 

6.858,029  75 

809,229  10 

1.917  86 

3,242  57| 


+ 


276 
73 

134  17 

7 

1 
4 


12 

25 
168 

24    I 
192 

204 


$4,272.1.^4  5414- 

7.M2.928  96!-f- 

851,060  3414- 

2.092  13,4- 

3.439  0014- 


3.64 
11.04 
3.45 

8.93 
2.80 

10.00 
25.00 


25.00 
4.17 
4.35 


S215.8.=;7  27 

184.899  211 

41,831  241 

174  271 

197  431 


3.78 

1.49 

5.32 
2.70 
5.17 
9.^9 
6.16 
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SUMMARY  Uj'  42  i: 
1.  Classified  Weekl; 


Classtfibd  Wbbklt 
Eakninqs. 


Under  $5.00 

16.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under  7.00 

7.00  but  under  8.00 

8.00  but  under  9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 


20.00  and  over 


Total 


7,074 

9.086 

16,160 

2,390 

2.745 

5.135 

6.241 

1,269 

7.510 

8,925 

604 

9.529 

10,730 

316 

11,046 

16.426 

238 

16.664 

11.675 

150 

11.825 

10.25.3 

88 

10,341 

6,425 

12 

6.437 

2,025 

3 

2.028 

82.164 

14,511 

96,675 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Rani 

Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Persons  Em- 

PLOTBD. 

1900.          1901. 

January  . 
February 

March  

April   

May   

June    

July   

August  ... 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


75.015 

76.495 

76.144 

78,353 

77.437 

80,463 

79,748 

83,384 

81.354 

85,612 

81,987 

85,617 

79.976 

86.198 

80,004 

85.582 

80,021 

84.276 

79.443 

84,497 

77,973 

83,690 

74,483 

79.131 

3.  Other  Preser 


Classification. 


1900. 


Smallest  No.  of  persons  em- 
ployed      

Greatest  No.  of  persons  em- 
ployed      

Averajje  No.  of  persons  em- 
ployed      


74.48 
81. 9£ 

78.6S 

1412  C 
Zi 

5S 

13.85 

3,11 

16,9E 

17.8^ 


Amount  of  onnltal  invested  ....  $180,451.4?^ 
Value  of   goods   made   or   work  I 

done    2ftf^  Ofi^.l.'T; 

Amount  paid  as  wages  f     32,378,58^ 

Average  capital   to  each   person! 

employed   t  2.29^ 

Averaee  product  to  each  person 

employed   |  2,61{ 


Average  yearly  earnings  

Av.   time  in  operation,   days... 


No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.  of  corporations   

No.   of  male   stockholders    

No.  of  female  stockholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total  No.  of  partners  and  stock 
holders    
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ANALYSIS. 

Tli6  foregoing  tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  reports  for 
1900  and  1901  from  1,135  identical  manufacturing  institutions. 
The  facts  for  the  two  years  were  not  only  received  from  the  same 
establishments  but  have  been  classified  upon  the  same  basis  and 
so  arranged  in  the  tables  that  comparisons  between  them  are 
easily  drawn.  ' 

The  presefntations  as  a  whole  are  really  a  comparison  as  be- 
tween the  two  years.  They  show  the  changes  in  the  different 
factors  that  had*  taken  place  during  the  period  and  thus  indicate 
the  condition.  An  increase  in  the  output  and  in  all  or  some  of 
the  other  factors  indicates  unquestionably  a  healthy  condition. 
A  decrease  on  the  other  hand  must  necessarily  mean  the  con- 
trary. It  would  at  least  certainly  indicate  a  temporary  depres- 
sion. This  holds  good  for  each  industry  as  well  as  for  all  when 
combined.  That  every  industry  should  have  shown  either  an 
increase  or  a  decrease  was  not  to  be  expected.  Exen  in  the  best 
of  times  there  are  some  among  the  industries  which  suffer  from 
adverse  conditions.  Just  as  in  hard  times  there  are  industries 
which  are  forging  ahead.  The  real  measure  of  the  condition  for 
the  state  as  a  whole  must  therefore  be  found  in  the  amount  of 
increases  or  decreases  which  are  shown  by  the  figures  for  "AH 
Industries"  when  combined.  In  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  changes  that  took  place  in  different  factors  not  only  for  each 
industry,  but  for  all  industries  when  combined,  the  facts  pre- 
sented will  be  subjected  to  further  analysis. 

CI^SSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 

The  first  part  of  the  tables  as  already  shown  deals  with  the 
classified  weekly  earnings.  The  wage-earners  were  namely  clas- 
sified according  to  the  amount  earned  each  week  and  the  number 
of  persons  in  each  class  is  shown.  The  basis  upon  which  these 
classifications  were  made  have  been  pointed  out  above  and  no 
further  explanations  are  needed.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  tables 
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show  the  nmnlJer  of  persons  who  received  under  $5  per  week, 
the  miraber  who  received  $5  per  week  but  less  than  $6,  and  so 
on  with  proper  divisions  up  to  the  class  $20  and  over. 

The  following  txible  is  taken  from  that  for  "All. Industries" 
and  sliows  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  42  industries  when 
combined  who  received  classified  weekly  earnings  in  1900  and 
1901. 


Classified  Webklt 

1900 

1901 

Earnings. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  |5.00    

7.074 
2.S90 
6.241 
8.925 
10.7.i0 
16,420 
11,675 
10,253 
6.425 
2,025 

9,086 

2,745 

1.269 

604 

316 

238 

150 

88 

12 

3 

16.160 
5.136 
7.610 
9.529 
11,036 
16.664 
11,825 
10.341 
6.437 
2.028 

6.906 
2.578 
5,717 
8,319 
10,454 
18.031 
13.146 
10.936 
6,759 
2,U3 

9.058 

2.783 

1,331 

653 

346 

299 

181 

116 

30 

2 

15,964 

$5.00  but   under  $6.00....... 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but   under     8.00 

8.00  but  under    9  00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but   under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

$20.00   and    over    

5.C61 

7,(48 

8.973 

10.800 

18.330 

13.327 

11.0-^ 

6,789 

2,115 

Total  

82,164 

14. 6U 

96,675 

84.9o9 

14.799 

99.758 

Herei  is  shown  not  only  the  total  number  of  persons  who  re- 
ceived classified  weekly  earnings,  but  also  the  number  in  each 
class. 

The  total  numl>er  was  96,075  in  1900,  and  99,758  in  1901. 
This  is  an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of  3,083  persons,  or  3.19 
per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  former  year. 

The  number  of  persons  as  between  the  classes  varied  greatly. 
In  som*o  the  number  was  quite  large,  in  others  comparatively 
small.  Thus,  class  $9  but  under  $10  in  1900  included  16,664, 
while  that  for  $20  and  over  included  only  2,028  persons.  This 
is  the  greatest  and  smallest  number  for  any  of  the  classes  and 
the  difference  between  them  leaves  room  enough  for  a  variety  of 
number  in  tlie  others.  For  1901  the  variation  was  quite  as 
wide,  in  fact,  when  the  increase  in  the  total  niimbei'  is  consid- 
CTcd,  the  projwrtion  of  tlie  number  in  each  class  was  about  the 
same  as  for  1900. 
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Classified  Weekly 

1900 

"  1 

1901 

£ABNlKa3. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Under  $5.00    ...'. 

8.61 
2.91 
7.60 
10.86 
13.06 
19.99 
14.21 
12.48 
7.82 
2.46 

62.61 

18.92 

8.75 

4.16 

2.18 

1.64 

1.03 

.61 

.08 

.02 

16.71 

5.31 

7.77 

9.86 

11.42 

17.24 

12.23 

10.70 

6.66 

2.10 

8.13 

3.03 

6.73 

•    9.79 

12.31 

21.22 

15.47 

I        12.87 

7.96 

2.49 

61.21 

18.81 

8.99 

4.41 

2.34 

2.02 

1.22 

.79 

.20 

.01 

16.00 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

J20  00  and  over   

5.37 

l:^ 

10.83 
18.37 
13.36 
11.08 
6.81 
2.12 

Total  

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1 

100.00 

lOOOO 

In  the  preceding  table  is  shown  the  per  cent  of  the  numbet 
of  persons  in  each  class  of  tlie  total  for  all..  The  meaning  of 
this  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  from  the  tables.  Thus,  it  has 
been  seen,  that  in  1900  the  male  persons  included  numbered 
82,164,  and  that  the  male  persons  in  the  class  under  $5  per  week 
numbered  7,074.  In  this  case  the  latter  constitute  8.61  per 
cent  of  the  former.  It  is  this  I'elation  for  each  class  that  is 
shown  in  the  above  table. 

It  is  seen  in  this  table  tliat  the  class  under  $5  included  8.61 
per  cent,  of  the  male  persons  employed  in  1900,  and  8.13  per 
cent,  in  1901.  In  tliis  case  there  was  thus  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  proportion  as  between  the  two  years.  The  same  class  also 
included  62.61  per  cent,  of  the  female  persons  in  1900  and  61.21 
per  cent,  in  1901.  In  this  case  also  there  was  a  small  decrease. 
What  is  thus  true  for  both  male  and  female  must  be  true  of  the 
total  for  1x>th.  This  is  also  borne  out  by  the  table,  for  it  shows 
that  the  proportion  of  both  males  and  females  of  the  total  for 
both  decreased  from  16.71  in  1900  to  16.00  per  cent,  in  1901. 
In  this  class  there  was  thus  a  decrease  all  around. 

A  closer  study  of  this  table  Avill  show  that  tlie  proportion  in 
the  diffeTent  classes  did  not  vary  greatly  in  the  two  years.  Such 
variation  as  may  be  noticed  seems  to  indicate  an  upward  trend 
in  wages.  ^ 

Considering  die  totals  for  both  sexes  the  greatest  proportion  of 
I)crsons  is  found  in  tlie  class  $9  but  under  $10.  This  class  in- 
cluded 17.24  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  1900  and  18.37  per  cent, 
in  1901,  pointing  to  a  slight  increase  for  the  latter  year.     The 
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second  class  in  order  in  point  of  thef  number  it  includes  is  that 
of  under  $p  per  week  which  shows  16.71  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
the  former,  and  16.00  in  the  latter  year.  The  third  in  im- 
portance in  this  respect  is  that  of  $10  but  under  $12,  while  the 
fourth  in  order^is  probably  that  of  $12  but  under  $15,  at  least 
this  is  true  for  1901.  In  examining  the  figures  for  the  male 
and  female  persons  separately  it  is  plain  that  the  greatest  varia- 
tions in  the  proportion  as  between  the  classes  are  found  in  the 
columns  showing  the  male  persons. 

In  order  that  the  figures  for  each  year  may  be?  still  more  re^- 
ily  compared  they  have  been  reduced  to  four  classes  only  and  in 
this  form  are  presented  as  follows : 


1900 

1901 

Earnings. 

Male.      Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Total. 

$9.00  and  over 

56.96           3.38 
80.88           9.72 
88.48          18.47 
11.52          81.53 

1 

48.93 
70.21 
77.80 
22.12 

.      .... 

eo.oi 

82.11 
88.84 
11.16 

4.24 
10.99 
19.98 
79.02 

61.74 

7.00  and  over 

71.56 

6.00  and  over 

78.63 

Under  $6.00  

21.37 

Even  a  hasty  glance  at  this  table  will  suffice  to  show  that  there 
was  an  upward  tendency  in  wages  during  the  period.  The  class 
$9  and  over,  for  instance,  includes  a  larger  proportion  of  both 
the  males  and  the  females  in  1901  than  in  1900.  This  is  alsQ- 
true  of  the  class  $7  and  over  and  $6  and  over.  The  class  under 
$6,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  in  every  case  a  smaller  proportion 
in  1901  than  in  the  preceding  year.  This  is  evidence  enough  of 
the  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  earnings  Avere  on  the  increase.  It 
is  true  that  the  increases  are  not,  from  all  appearances,  very 
large.  Still  they  amount  to  s 
a  healthy  industrial  condition. 
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1900 

1901 

Clabbified  Wbbklt 

Eabningb. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
lOO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  $5.00   

43.77 
46.54 
83.10 
93.66 
97.14 
98.57 
98.73 
*  99.15 
99.81 
99.85 

56.23 

53.46 

16.90 

6.34 

2.86 

1.43 

1.27 

.% 

.19 

.15 

43.26 
48.09 
81.12 
92.72 
1       96.79 
98.26 
98.64 
98.50 
99.56 
99.91 

56.74 

51.91 

18.88 

7.28 

3.21 

1.74 

1.36 

1.60 

.46 

.09 

100.00 

15.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.«0 
100.00 

Total  

84.99 

15.01 

100.00 

85.17 

14.83 

100.00 

In  this  is  found  the  relative  proportion  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male persons  in  each  wage-class.  Thus,  out  of  every  100  per- . 
sons  in  the  class  under  $5,  about  44  persons  were  male  and  56 
female  in  1900,  and  43  male  and  67  female  in  1901.  In  this 
class  therefore  the  females  outnumber  the  males.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  class  $5  but  under  $0  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
and   14,511  were  female;  and  that  of  the  99,758  persons  in 

1900,  and  48  males  and  52  females  in  1 901 .  From  this  point  on 
through  all  the  better  paid  classes,  however,  the  male  greatly  out- 
numbered the  female.  In  fact  the  tendency  in  this  respect  was 
so  strong  that  in  thcf  classes  towards  the  foot  of  the  table  where 
the  earnings  we're  high  the  females  constitute  only  a  small  fracr 
tion  of  the  whole.  This  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  facts  that 
are  well  known  to  almost  everybody. 

This  table  also  tlirows  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  male  and  female  employes  in  our  manufac- 
turing institutions.  In  one  of  the  preceding  tables  it  was  seen 
that  of  the  96,675  persons  employed  in  1900,  82,164  were  male 
and  14,511  were  females;  and  that  of  tlie  99,758  persons  in 

1901,  84,959  were  males  and  14,790  females.  In  this  table  is 
found  the  per  cent  relation  of  these  numbers.  Thus  of  the 
whole  number  who  received  classified  earnings  in  1900,  84.99 
per  cent  were  male  and  15.01  per  cent  female;  while  in  1901, 
85.17  per  cent  are  in  the  male  column  and  14.83  per  cent  in 
the  female.  According  to  these  figures  there  was  a  slight  de- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  women  who  were  employed  in  fac- 
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tones.     Thd  change  in  this  di 
cannot  be  said  to  point  to  any 


Classified  Webklt 

Eabninos. 

Male. 

F 

Under  $5.00   

$21,222 

13,145 

40,557 

66.938 

91.205 

156.047 

128.425 

128.163 

112.438 

45,563 

3 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under    8  00 

•8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over  

Total    

$803,703 

1 

Per  cent 

92.71 

_ 

The  preceding  t&Me  shows 
persons  in  each  class  as  well 
this  connection  it  is  seen  tlu 
class  under  $.*>  per  week  recei 
$47,892  in  1901.  For  this  cl 
amount  received  owing  to  the 
the  numher  of  persons  for  tl 
per  week  for  all  classes  was 
$918,613  in  the  latter. 

In  cx)nsidering  the  respect i^ 
and  total  females  it  develops  1 
sons  amounted  to  92. Yl  per  c 
it  footed  up  to  92.82  per  cei 
female  persons  was  therefore  < 
tively  for  the  two  years.  In 
proportion  of  tlie  number  of 
example  of  tho  inequality  of 
and  females  is  burnished.  Ii 
cent  of  each  sex  it  was  shown 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  1900  j 
ing  tliese  facts  in  connection 
found  that  while  the  females 
the  total  persons  employed  tl 
over  7  per  cent  of  the  total  "v^ 
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Among  other  things  it  has  thus  l)eon  shown  what  the  total 
weekly  earnings  for  all  persons  in  all  elasj^es  amounted  to,  and 
from  tlioee  fatits  furtlier  deductions  may  be  made.  By  dividing 
the  total  earnings  in  each  case  by  the  numl)er  of  persons  in- 
cluded the  weekly  amount  to  each  worker  is  obtained,  as  the, 
weekly  amount  is  based  upon  six  working  days,  the  average  daily 
rate  of  wages  can  ]>e  had  by  dividing  weekly  earnings  by  six. 
The  average  yearly  earnings  in  turn  may  he  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  weekly  or  daily  wages  by  tlie  time  e*mployed,  w^hich  for 
all  industries,  as  will  be  seen  later  was  272  and  276  days,  re- 
spectively, for  the  two  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  weekly,  daily  and 
yearly  earnings  to  each  person  as  based  upon  the  calculations 
just  explained. 


Class  iFTED  Weekly 

1900 

1901 

Earnings. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

'  Total. 

Average  per  week  

Average  per  day    

Average  per  year  

$9  78          $4  36 

1  62               73 

444  00         199  00 

$8  97 

1  49 

409  00 

$10  13 

1  69 

456  00 

$4  46           $9  21 
74              1  53 

204  00           423  00 

This  table  thus  shows  the  estimated  weekly,  daily,  and  yearly 
earnings  of  the  persons  included. 

Taking  the  sexes  separately  it  is  seen  that  males  received 
$9.78  per  week,  or  $1.62  per  day,  or  $444  per  year  in  1900,  and 
$10.13  per  week,  or  $1.69  per  day,  or  $456  per  year  in  1901 ; 
and  that  the  earnings  of  the  females  were  $4.36  per  week,  73 
cents  per  day,  and  $199  per  year  in  the  former  and  $4.46  per 
week,  74  cents  per  day,  and  $204  per  year  in  the* latter  year. 

For  the  total  of  both  sexes  the  average  earnings  were  $8.97  per 
week,  $1.49  per  day,  and  $109  per  year  in  1900 ;  and  $9.21  per 
week,  $1.53  per  day  and  $423  per  year  in  1901. 

These  figures  are  of  cour.se  largely  based  upon  estimates,  and 
i\bsolute  reliance  ought  not  perhaps  be  placed  upon  them.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  they  are  not  misleading,  and  this  posi- 
tion is  confirmed  by  tbe  fact  that  they  practically  correspond  to 
the  average  earnings  for  all  industries  as  shown  in  the  last  table 
in  the  series,  the  one  for  all  industries,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
this  part. 

65 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED   BY   MONTHS   AND  BANGE   OF   EMPLOYMENT 
AND    UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  second  part  of  the  basic  tables  shows  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  each  month  and  the  range  of  employment  or  un- 
employment. The  number  employed  were  reported  by  the  em- 
ployers, the  range  of  employment  etc.,  has  been  computed  from 
the  figures  thus  reported. 

The  following  table  gives  for  all  industries  the  number  of  per- 
sons emJ)loyed  each  month  in  1900  and  1901. 


Total  No.  of 
Pessons  Em- 
ployed. 

Per  Cent,  op— 

Months. 

Employment. 

Unemplojraent. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900 

1901. 

January    

75.015 
76,144 
77.437 
79,748 
81.354 
81.987 
79,976 
80,004 
80,021 
79,443 
77,973 
74,483 

76,495 
78,353 
80.463 
83,384 
85.612 
85,617 
86.198 
85.582 
84.276 
84.497 
83.690 
79,131 

91.50 
92.87 
94.45 
97.27 
99.23 
100.00 
97.55 
97.58 
97.60 
96.90 
95.11 
90.85 

88.74 
90.90 
93.35 
96.74 
99.32 
99.33 
100.00 
99.29 
97.77 
98.03 
97.09 
91.80 

■  8.50 
7.13 
5.55 
2.73 

.77 

11.26 

February 

9.10 

March    

6.65 

April   

3.26 

May  

68 

June 

.67 

July   

2.45 
2.42 
2.40 
3.10 
4.89 
9.15 

Au^st  

.71 

September  

2.23 

October   

1  97 

November   

2.91 

December    

8.30 

Average    

7Q  <M9 

S*>  77f;    1 

Oi;   QQ 

<US  M 

1              S   11 

9  orr 

The  number  empL 
month.  This  is  clear 
greatest  number,  or  8  J 
the  sm.allest  number,  c 
July  shows  the  greate 
the  smallest,  Y 6,49  5 
smallest  there  is  cons 
fact  this  difference  am 
11.26  per  cent,  in  the  ] 
differences  in  number 
cases  they  are  present. 

Now,  as  already  ex 
garded  as  the  range  of 
siw^  month  \s  conside 
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At  this  time  all  who  could  get  employment  were  employed.  The 
number  for  the  other  months  are  looked  upon  as  partial  employ- 
ment, the  difference  being  the  range  of  unemployment.  In  De- 
cember, 1.900,  9.15  per  cent  were  unemployed,  in  January  8.50 
per  cent  were  unemployed,  while  in  February  the  range  stood  at 
7.13  per  cent.  These  montlis  show  the  greatest  proportion  of 
unemployed  persons.  During  the  remaining  months  of  the 
same  year  the  range  is  very  narrow  which  means  that  the  un- 
employed were  few  in  number.  The  average  range  of  unem- 
ployment for  that  year,  1900,  was  4.11  per  cent 

For  1901  also  the  widest  range  of  unemployment  is  found  in 
January,  February  and  December.  In  January  the  range 
was  11.26  per  cent,  in  February  9.10  per  cent  and  in  Decem- 
ber 8.20  per  cent  During  the  remaining  months  the  range  is 
even  narrower  than  for  the  same  months  in  1900. '^  The  aver- 
age nimiber  unemployed  constituted  3.97  per  cent  or  a  trifle 
less  than  for  the  former  year. 

OtHER  PRESENTATIONS. 

Under  this  the  third  part  of  the  table  is  found  a  variety 
of  facts.  Most  of  these  relate  to  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, yearly  earnings,  time  in  operation,  private  firms  and 
corporations,  capital  invested,  value  of  the  product  and  total 
amoimt  paid  as  wages. 

Smallest  Number. 

Under  this  head  is  shown  the  smallest  number  of  persons 
employed  for  all  industries  during  the  years  1900  and  1901. 

Smallest  No.  persons,  1901 76,495 

Smallest  No.  persons,  1900 74,483 

Increase   for  1901 2,012 

Per  cent  of  increase 2.70 

These  figures  as  said  represent  the  totals  for  the  42  indas- 
tries  included.  The  smallest  number  of  persons  in  1901  was 
76,495,  and  for  1900,  74,483.  This  is  an  increase  for  1901 
of  2,012  persons,  or  2.70  per  cent     It  ought  perhaps  to  be  ex- 
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For  this  year  the  greatest  number  were  employed  in  June 
and  the  smallest  in  January.  The  number  in  the  former  case 
exceeds  that  of  the  latter  by  0,703  persons,  or  11.26  per  cent 
According  to  these  figures  there  were  9,703  persons  employed 
in  Jime  who  cx>uld  not  have  obtained  similar  employment  in 
the  month  of  January. 

Average  Number, 

Tho  average  number  of  persons  employed  is  an  important 
figure  from  several  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the 
best  and  safest  measure  of  the  number  that  can  find  employment 
in  any  industry.  Then  again,  and  mostly  because  of  what  haa 
been  said,  the  average  nimiber  has  mostly  been  the  one  used  in 
several  computations  that  have  been  made.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  the  average  number  for  each  of  the  42  industries 
included  has  been  given  in  both  years. 
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No. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

U 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


37 


40 
41 
42 


Agricultural   Implements    . . 

Artisans*   tools   

Beef  and  pork  packing  .... 

Boots  uud  shoes   

Boxes— packing    

Breweries  , 

Brick    

Brooms  and  brushes  

Cement  ..'. 

Cigars   , 

Clothing     

Cooperage     

Cotton  and  Hnen  goods  .... 
Crackers  and  coul'ectlouery 
Electric  and  gas  apparatus 

Flour   

Food  preparations  

Furniture    

Furs   , 

Iron    

Knit  goods   , 

Leather    

Lumber    

Machinery    

Malt    

Paint    

I'aper  and  cigar  boxes  , 

I'aper  and  pulp  

Saddlery    

iSash,  doors  and  blinds  

Sheet  metal   

Ship   building    

Soap    

Staves  

Stone   

Toys  

Trunks    

Veneer    

Wagons    

Wooden  ware  

Woolen   goods   

Miscellaneous  

Total    average    


This  table  thus  shows  by 
average   number   of  persons 
crease  or  decrease  as  the  cas< 
compared  with  the  former. 

In  considering  the  total  fo 
will  appear  first. 

Average  No.  employed 
Average  No.  employed  : 
Increase  for  1901  .... 
Per  cent  of  increase  . 


AVBRAQE  No.  PBB- 

IMCKBASB  OB  DB- 

oONs  Employed  i» 

CKKASB  IMl90i. 

1900. 

1901. 

No. 

Percent. 

2.478 

2.639 

+ 

161 

+ 

6.50 

626 

569 

+ 

43 

4- 

8.17 

1,398 

1,348 

50 

3.58 

2.443 

2,584 

-H 

141 

4- 

5.77 

1,003 

1.033 

-h 

30 

4- 

2.99 

3,693 

4.130 

-f 

437 

+ 

11.83 

450 

459 

-f 

9 

2.00 

209 

230 

-h 

21 

-- 

10.05 

4()9 

488 

-h 

19 

4- 

4.06 

799 

785 

14 

1.76 

2,838 

3.176 

-H 

338 

4- 

11.91 

435 

409 

26 

6.98 

443 

339 

_ 

104 



23.48 

1.686 

1,743 

+ 

157 

4- 

9.90 

1,414 

1,697 

+ 

183 

4- 

12.94 

779 

8U 

-h 

32 

4- 

4.11 

595 

483 

112 

18.82 

7,408 

7.704 

4- 

296 

4- 

4.00 

393 

482 

+ 

89 

4- 

22.65 

3,286 

3.709 

+ 

423 

4- 

12.87 

3,237 

3,124 



113 



3.49 

3,467 

3,562 

+ 

95 

4- 

2.74 

11,926 

11.453 

473 

3-97 

8.061 

8.554 

-f 

493 

4- 

6.12 

238 

261 

+ 

23 

4- 

9.66 

76 

84 

+ 

8 

+ 

10.53 

632 

697 

+ 

65 

4- 

10.28 

3,888 

4,468 

t 

580 

4- 

14.92 

239 

260 

21 

4- 

8.79 

2,593 

2.974 

+ 

381 

4- 

14.69 

1,843 

2.456 

+ 

613 

4- 

33.26 

879 

•   998 

4- 

H9 

4- 

13.54 

152 

153 

+ 

1 

4- 

.66 

262 

296 

4- 

34 

4- 

12.98 

325 

356 

+ 

31 

4- 

9.54 

559 

663 

-f 

4 

4- 

.72 

848 

839 

9 

1.06 

521 

595 

t 

74 

4- 

14.20 

2,773 

2,933 

160 

4- 

6.77 

386 

424 

4- 

38 

4- 

9.84 
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During  the  period  of  1000  and  1901  there  was  thus  an  in- 
crease in  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  of  4,143 
persons,  or  5.27  per  cent  as  based  upon  the  former  year.  This 
increase  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  for  both  the  greatest 
and  smallest  number  of  persons  employed  and  indicates  a 
healthy  condition  in  the  industries  included. 

Taking  the  industries  in  detail  it  is  found  that  32  showed 
an  increase  in  the  average  number  employed  and  10  a  decrease. 
Those  showing  a  decrease  are:  beef  and  pork  packing,  cigars, 
cooperage,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  food  preparations,  knit  goods, 
lumber,  trunks,  woolen  goods  and  miscellaneous.  As  a  rule  the 
decreases  were  not  very  large,  though  in  cotton  goods  it  amounts 
to  about  23.5  per  cent.,  and  in  food  preparations  to  18.8  per 
cent. 

Average  Yearly  Earnings. 

By  the  average  yearly  earnings  is  meant  the  amount  to  each 
worker,  or  person  employed,  when  the  total  amount  paid  as 
wages  during  the  year  is  divided  equally  among  the  average 
number  of  workers. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  average  amoujit  to  each  worker, 
and  this  for  several  reasons.  WTiile  it  is  true  that  it  may  not 
represent  the  actual  earnings  of  a  single  person,  it  throws  more 
light  upon  the  approximate  income  of  the  class  as  a  whole  than 
any  other  of  the  presentations  included  here.  When  obtained 
for  more  than  one  year  these  figures  ^also  furnish  a  very  good 
basis  of  comparing  the  course  of  wages  from  year  to  year  or 
from  one  period  to  another.  This  is  of  special  value,  since 
classified  earnings  and  almost  evefry  other  method  of  present- 
ing the  wages  paid  are  cumbersome  and  offer  few  opportuni- 
ties for  more  definite  comparisons.  When  presented  by  in- 
dustries the  figures  also  furnish  good  evidence  of  the  condi- 
tions as  to  wages  in  each.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that 
wages  are  higher  in  some  industries  than  in  others.  Some  oc- 
cupations require  much  greater  skill  than  others,  and  hence 
through  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and 
other  forces  have  to  pay  a  higher  wage.  Other  occupations 
again  may  bef  dangerous,   extremely  unpleasant,   or  require 
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greater  physical  strength  and  for  these  or  other  reasons  may 
command  a  comparatively  high  wage.  Children  and  women 
are  paid  less  for  tlieir  work  than  adult  male  persons  and  where 

employe<l  this  fact  is  strongly  refl'^''*'^'^  '^  ^^-^  "' — " -^ — '^^'^ 

The  table  wliich  follows  shows, 
1901,  the  average  yearly  earning 
or  decrease  in  the  latter  vear  wh( 


No 


Industries. 


1  At2:rlcultural    Implements    ... 

2  Artisans'  tools  

3  Beef  and  pork  packing 

4  Boots  and  shoes  

5  Boxes   (packing)    

6  Breweries   

7  Brick   

8  Brooms  and  brushes  

9  Cement  

10  Cigars  

11  Clothing  

12  Cooperage  

13  Cotton  and  linen  good.^  

14  Crackers  and  coniectionery 

15  Electric  and  gas  apparatus  . 

16  Flour  

17  Food  preparations 

18  Furniture  

19  Furs  

20  Iron   

21  Knit   goods   ■... 

22  leather 

23  Lumber    

24  I  Machinery   

25  Malt   

26  Paint  

27  Paper  and  cigar  boxes  

2S  Paper  and  pulp  

29  Saddlery   

30  Sash,   doors   and   blinds    .... 

n  Sheet  metal  

32  Ship  building  

33  Soap  

34  Staves  

35  Stone  

36  Toys  

37  Trunks  

38  Veneer   

39  Wagons   

40  Wooden  ware   

41  Woolen   goods   

42  Miscellaneous   

i  Average  all  industries  .. 
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The  preceding  {able  shows  for  each,  industry  included  the 
average  yearly  earnings  in  1900  and  1901. 

To  hegin  with  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  call  attention  to  the 
situation  when  all  industries  are  included.  In  the  last  entrv 
at  the  foot  of  the  table  it  is  seen  that  the  avefrage  yearly  earn- 
ings to  each  person  for  all  industries  was  $412  in  1900  and 
$422  in  1901.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  two  years 
thus  shows  that  the  earnings  in  the  latter  exceeded  those  of  the 
former  by  $10,  which  is  the  same  as  an  increase  of  2.43  per 
cent. 

In  considering  each  industry  by  itself  many  striking  feat- 
ures may  be  noticed.  One  of  the  first  things  to  attract  atten- 
tion is  differences  in  the  earnings  as  between  the  different  in- 
dustries. The  reasons  for  this  are  many.  Xo  attempt  will 
be  made  to  explain  them,  though  in  most  cases  they  are  quite 
plain.  Another  feature  to  attract  attention  is  the  increase  and 
decrease  as  l)etweon  tlie  two  years.  With  these  our  concern  is 
great<T  and  for  this  reason  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  will  be 
pointed  out. 

In  looking  over  tlie  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  15  indus- 
tries show  a  decrease  in  the  earnings  in  1901,  and  that  27  show 
an  increase  for  tliat  year.  These  changes  varied  greatly  in 
both  cases.  In  some  instances  they  amounted  to  quite  a  sum, 
in  others  they  were  merely  nominal. 

Of  the  decreases,  one,  that  for  furs  amounted  to  about  $47 
for  the  year.  Four  other  changes,  those  for  electric  goods, 
boxes,  saddlery,  and  clothing  ranged  from  -about  $30  to  about 
$36  for  the  year.  The  remaining  decreases  were  quite  low, 
amounting  to  only  a  few  dollars  each. 

Of  the  increases  the  highest  of  about  $52,  was  that  for  pa- 
per and  pulp.  Tlie  next  in  order  with  about  $46  is  machin- 
ery. Ship  building  shows  an  increase  of  about  $34  and  seven 
others  have  increases  ranging  from  alK)ut  $20  to  about  $30. 
For  the  remaining  seventeen  industries  the  increase  varies  from 
a  nominal  sum  only  to  about  $20. 

As  to  the  causes  of  these  changes  the  returns  did  not  offer 
much  in  the  way  of  explanation.  In  some  cases  they  occurred 
through  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  cheaper  or  lower 
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priced  labor  and  other  changes  of  this  nature.  In  other  in- 
stances again  other  forces  were  at  work  with  the  net  result 
that  wages  suffered.  In  few,  if  any  cases  were  the  decreases 
due  to  any  direct  reduction  in  the  rate. 

Time  in  Operation. 

Each  establishment  reporting  gave  the  number  of  days  it 
had  b^n  in  operation  during  the  year.  From  these  facts  the 
average  days  in  operation  by  each  industry  and  by  all  indus- 
tries were  computed. 

In  judging  of  industrial  conditions  facts  of  this  kind  are  of 
"Hie  greatest  importance.  They  show  among  other  things  what 
proportion  of  the  time  they  were  doing  business  and  how  long 
they  were  idle.  That  such  facts  alone  will  shed  a  great  deal 
of  light  upon  the  business  situation  goes  without  saying.  For 
no  one  would  say  that  the  business  was  brisk  if  the  amout  of 
it  on  hand  could  be  disposed  of  in  one-half  or  even  two-thirds 
of  the  time.  On  the  other  hand  few  complain  of  dull  times 
when  they  have  as  much  to  do  as  they  can  attend  to  when  they 
devote  all  their  time  to  it  They  are  also  useful  in  comparing 
conditions  from  year  to  year.  The  year  which  shows  the  most 
time  in  operation  is  usually  regarded  as  the  best  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view.  For  not  only  is  it  likely  that  more  goods 
have  been  turned  out  but  that  larger  sums  have  been  paid  as 
wages.  And  tliese  facts  are  after  all  the  real  Hieasure  of  in- 
dustrial conditions. 

The  following  table 
shows  the  average  num 
as  well  as  for  all  industi 
as  compared  with  the  j 
ber  and  per  cent. 
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No. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

30 

U 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
26 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 


Industbibs. 


Agricultural  implements  

Artisans'   tools  

Beef  and  pork  paclcing  

Boots  ami  shoes  

Boxes  (packing)  

Breweries  

Brick 

Brooms  and  brusties  

Cement  

Cigars  

Clotliing  

Cooperage   

Cotton  and  linen  goods   

Crackers  and  confectionery  .. 
Electric  and  gas  apparatus  ... 

Flour  

Food  preparations  

Furniture  

Furs  

Iron  

Knit  goods  

Leather  

Lumber 

Machinery 

Malt  

Paint  

Paper  and  cigar  boxes 

Paper  and  piilp  , 

Saddlery   

Sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Sheet  metal  

Ship  building  

Soap  

Staves  

Stone  

Toys  

Trunks    

Veneer  

Wagons  

Woodenware  

Woolen  goods  

Miscellaneous  

Average  for  all  Industries 


AvsBAGB  Time  in 
Operation  in 


1900. 


271.00 
280.93 
288.00 
281.00 
262.00 

312.00 
151.31 
260.00 
252.00 
285.80 

284.69 
249.24 
290.50 
300.63 
297.17 

260.86 
109.00 
283.93 
256.50 
274.36 

288.61 
305.33 
233.00 
297.00 
318.00 

242.71 
288.18 
293.32 
302.00 
272.00 

303.33 
292.14 
298.00 
221.33 
261.13 

279.50 
224.00 
266.89 
285.40 
248.33 

276.06 
250.00 


272.00 


1901. 


272.00 
300.47 
284.00 
280.00 
279.00 

315.00 
147.44 
289.00 
252.00 
285.18 

280.41 
237.35 
250.17 
299.44 
299.21 

260.54 
97.00 
292.54 
289.00 
294.24 

288.44 
304.06 
233.00 
299.00 
311.14 

253.86 
296.82 
300.42 
240.00 
285.00 

302.81 
252.43 
295.14 
225.67 
263.47 

278.50 
298.00 
286.44 
291.04 
239.22 

276.12 
243.00 


Incbbabb  OB  Db- 

CRKASB  IN  1911 


Number.  Percent. 


276.00 


1.00 

19.54 

4.00 

1.00 

17.00 


1. 


3.00 
3,87 
4-    29.00 


4.28 

11.89 

40.33 

1.19 

2.04 


.12 
+  8.61 
4-  32.50 
-H    19.88 

—       .17 
1.27 


-f     2.00 
—     6.86 


+ 


11.15 
8.64 
7.10 
62.00 
13.00 

.52 

39.71 

2.86 

4.34 

2.34 

i.oo 

74.00 
19.55 
5.64 
9.11 

.06 
7.00 


-h     4.00 


.37 
6.96 
1.39 

.36 
6.49 

.96 
2.56 
11.16 


1.50 

4.77 

13.88 

.40 

.69 

.12 
11.01 

3.03 
12.67 

7.26 

.06 

.42 


.67 
2.15 

4.59 

3.00 

2.42 

20.53 

4.78 

.17 

13.59 

.96 

1.96 

.90 

.36 

33.04 

7.33 

1.98 

3.67 

.02 
2.80 


1.47 


For  all  industrie.s  this  table  shows  that  the  average  time  of 
operation  was  272  days  in  1900  and  276  days  in  1901.     This    ' 
is  an  increase  of  4  days,  or  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  for  the 
latter  year. 

Considering  the  industries  in  detail  it  is  found  that  20  show 
a  decrease  in  days  in  operation ;  that  20  show  an  increase  in 
this  respect  and  that  2  show  no  change.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  increases  amounted  to  more  than  the  decreases,  as  is 
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plain  from  tlio  fact  that  on  the  whole  there  was  a  gain  during 
the  period. 

Idleness  on  the  part  of  a  manufacturing  plant  is  not  always 
caused  by  lack  of  orders  or  business.  There  are  many  other 
causes  in  operation  many  of  which  have  absolutely  no  relation 
to  the  amoimt  of  business  on  hand.  Thus  there  is  not  a  plant 
in  existence  that  is  not  compelled  to  shut  do^vn  for  repairs 
about  so  often.  In  fact  tlie  greater  the  volume  of  business,  or 
the  pressure'  under  which  it  is  run,  the  oftener  repairs  are  apt 
to  become  necessary.  Then  again  there  may  be  a  shortage  in 
material  or  help.  Things  counted  on  may  have  miscarried. 
Shipments  may  have  been  delayed.  Accidents  may  have  oc- 
curred. In  short  the  operating  time  may  be  effected  in  many 
different  ways. 

T^rivate  Firms  and  Corporations, 

The  establishments  rei)orting  also  disclosed  whether  they 
were  operating  under  private  or  corporate  management  The 
respective  number  in  each  case  is  shown  in  the  basic  tables. 
The  changes  between  the  two  years  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  private  firms  in  1900 540 

Number  of  private  firms  in  1901 537 

Decrease  in   1901  .... 
Per  cent,  of  decrease  .  . 

In  comparing  these  figure's 
creased  in  number  during  th< 
spect  was  not  very  large  ,amc 
probably  big  enough  to  illusti 

The  number  of  cori)orationi 

Number  of  corporations  i 
Number  of  corporation  i 
Increase  for  1901  ..." 
Per  cent,  of  increase 


The  corporations  increased 
This  increase  thus  correspond 
firms.     As  time  goes  on  there 
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style  of  private  or  partnership  management  to  corporate  con- 
trol. These  figures  thus  seem  to  be  in  full  harmony  with  the 
general  tendency  in  the  industrial  world. 

Partners  and  Stockholders. 

The  re8i)ective  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  for  the 
two  years  were  also  rejx^rted.  The  nimiber  of  partners  stood 
as  follows : 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Number  of  partners  in  1900  

852 

860 

+         8 

38 

35 

-         3 

890 

Nnmbor  of  partners  In  1901  

896 

Chances  

5 

In  the  540  establishments  under  private  firm  management 
in  1901  there  were  890  partners,  or  about  1.65  partners  on  the 
average  to  each  establishment. 

In  1901  for  the  537  private  firms  there  were  895  partners, 
or  an  average  of  1.66  to  each. 

The  male  partners  numlx^red  852  in  1900  and  860  in  1901, 
showing  an  increase  of  8. 

The  female  partners  numbered  38  in  1900  and  35  in  1901, 
a  decrease  of  3  partners. 

The  total  numb(*r  of  partners  numbered  890  in  the  former 
and  895  in  the  latter  year  showing  an  increase  of  5. 

While  there  was  a  decrease  of  3  in  the  numl)er  of  the  pri- 
vate firms  there  was  an  increase  of  5  in  the  number  of  the 
partners. 

Facts  of  this*  nature  are  important  because  they  throw  much 
light  upon  the  tendencies  in  tlie  form  of  the  management  and 
the  numl)er  of  those  who  are  interestcnl  as  proprietors. 

The  respective  number  of  male,  fmale,  and  total  stockhold- 
ers stood  as  follows : 


Number  of  stockholders.  1901 
Number  of  stockholders.  1900 
Changes  (Increase)   


Male. 

Female. 

14.338 

13.838 

500 

3.571 

3.118 

453 

Total. 


17.909 

16.956 

953 
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In  1901  there  were  17,909  stockholdefrs,  of  whom  80  per 
cent  were  male  and  about  20  per  eent\  were  female. 

In  1900  the  stockholders  numbered  16,956.  Of  these  about 
81.60  per  cent,  were  male,  and  18.40  per  cent,  female. 

The  average  number  of  the  stockholders  was  28.5  to  each  of 
the  595  corporations  in  1900,  and  29.9  to  each  of  the  598  cor- 
porations in  1901. 

In  comparing  the  male  stockholders  it  is  foimd  that  they  in- 
creased from  13,838  in  1900  to  14,338  in  1901.  This  in- 
crease amounts  to  500  persons. 

For  the  female  the  increase  is  453  or  from  3,118  in  the  for- 
mer to  3,571  in  the  latter  year. 

The  relative  proportion  of  males  and  females  who  are  inter- 
ested as  owners  seems  to  differ  greatly  under  the  two  forms  of 
management.  Thus  we  find  that  the  female  stockholders  con- 
stituted about  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nujnber-in  1901,  as 
against  only  4.27  pet  cent,  for  the  female  partners.  In  1900 
the  relation  is  18.40  per  cent,  for  the  female  stockholders  and 
4.28  per  cent,  for  the  partners.  The  reasons  for  this  varia- 
tion could  only  be  made  clear  through  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  relative  merits,  from  an  investment  point  of  view,  of  un- 
dertakings under  private  and  corporate  management. 

Capital  Invested. 

Capital  is  the  third  factor  in  production.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  all  productive  undertakings.  It 
seems  to  rank  with  labor  and  land.  It  makes  both  more  pro- 
ductive. In  the  industrial  world  it  has  grown  to  such  an  im- 
portannce  that  tlie  amount  used  in  any  industry  must  '..  e  known 
before  any  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  condition  can  be  ren- 
dered. 

By  capital  here  is  meant  all  concrete  objects  that  have  been 
made  to  assist  in  production.     Thus 
amounts    invested    in    land,    building 
other  equipment.     It  also  includes  tl 
employed  whether   on  hand  or  invest 
dud  sundries, 
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The  following  table  shows,,  by  industries,  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  1900  and  1901,  together  with  changes  for  the 
latter  year. 


No. 


Industries. 


Amount  of  Capital 
Invested  in 


1900. 


1901. 


Incbbasb  or  De- 
crease IN 


Number.        Pop  ct. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


37 


40 


41 
42 


Agricultural   implements. 

Artisans'  tools , 

Beef  and  pork  packing. . . 

Boots  ana  shoes  

Boxes  (packing)  


Breweries  

Brick  

Brooms  and  brushes 

Cement  

Cigars  


Clothing 

Cooperage  

Cotton  and  linen  goods  .. 

Crackers  and  confection 
ery  

Electric  and  gas  appa- 
ratus   


Flour  

Food  preparations 

Furniture  

Furs  

Iron   


Knit  goods 

Leather  

Lumber   .... 
Machinery 
Malt  


Paint  

Paper  and  cigar  boxes.. 

Paper  and  pulp  

Saddlery 

Sash,  doors  and  blinds. 


Sheet  metal  .. 
Ship  building 

Soap  

Staves  

Stone  , 


Toys  

I  Trunks  

Veneer  

Wagons 

WV>odenware 


Woolen   goods   

Miscellaneous   


$13,264,139  07 

546.699  88 

2,741,940  67 

2,301,379  52 

1,152,520  60 

40,345,373  93 

531.795  54 

161,457  86 

1,188,379  10 

458,748  78 

2.447.870  86 
486.6S9  80 
752,900  62 

l,410.4ffi  77 

3.706,520  73 

6,061.249  79 
776.009  22 

7,840,244  63 
310.978  96 

4,406.889  73 

2.219.489  46 
9.389,691  12 
32.909.554  01 
14,376.566  39 
2,623,513  35 

582.728  52 

677.518  41 

11,949.831  62 

179.800  36 

3,277,059  44 

2,710.765  65 

1.158.444  32 
317.944  52 
183.802  65 
597.872  71 

573.561  78 

1,102.663  18f 

601.961  80 

5.862.445  56 
428.483  00 

1.491.281  94f 
4.056.277  27 


113,641,159  70 

680.170  74 

2,849.380  49 

2.437.245  33 

1,158,403  39 

41,870.505  46 

676,017  07 

176,034  70 

1,349.551  94 

567,81118 

2.467.475  53 
614,366  75 
762,347  65 

1,496.423  35 

3.807,660  23 

6,349.277  45 
847.942  46 

8,335,268  73 
374.978  981 

6,707,241  571 


2.094.706  191  — 

9.051.276  3511— 

28.658.572  44||— 

15.692,383  97114- 

2,900,850  7411-f 

650,561  79IU 

645.679  1911— 

13.464.026  02l|-f 

233,971  37114- 

3,941.628  O8II4- 


2.980, 

1.194 

346 

201 

651 

633 
1.247 

175 
6.803 

556 


1377,020  6314-    2.84 
"" 14-  24.64 


134.470  86 

107,439  83 

135.865  81 

6,882  79 

1,526.131  63 

44,22163 

14.576  84 

161.172  84 

109.062  40 


4-  19.604  67 
4.  127.716  95 
4-  9,447  13 

85.937  58 


102,139  50 

298,027  66 
71.933  24 

495.024  10 

64.000  02 

2.300,361  84 

124,783  27 

338.414  77 

4.K0.981  57 

1.315.817  68 

277,337  39 

32.166  73 
31.839  22 
1,514,194  40 
64,171  01 
664,568  64 


,575  92 If 4- 
,260  74114- 
766  62II4- 
796  68114- 
,229  24114- 

,242  OO1I4- 
250  00114- 
.033  20114- 
652  78114- 
239  98II4- 


4-  3.91 
-f  6.90 
4-      .61 


i 


3.78 

8.32 

9.06 

-}- 13.66 

4- 23.77 


.80 

26.24 

f    1.25 


t 


4-    6.09 

4-    2.76 

4.93 
9.27 
6.31 
4-  20.68 
4-  64.47 

—  6.62 

—  3.60 

—  12.92 
4-  9.15 
+  10.67 

—  5,52 

—  4.70 
4-12.67 
4-30.13 
4-  20.28 


269.810  27  4- 
35.816  421-f 
28.822  1014- 
17.994  ns(-f 
53,356  51  4- 


9.95 
3.09 
9.06 
9.79 
8.92 


1.720.9,'?8  51|I4- 
4.272,134  54114- 


59.680  2214-  10.41 
144.586  8214-  13.11 
173.071  401+  28.75 
941.207  22!4-  16.05 
127,756  981-1-  29.82 

229.656  .TtU  15.40 
215.857  27  4-    6.32 


Total  all  industries. 


$180,451,482  021  $195,686,029  05II4-$15,234,547  03 


I 


4-    8.44 


Here  we  find  the  investment  for  1900  and  1901.  It  is 
given  by  industries  and  the  table  also  shows  the  increase  and 
decrease  as  the  case  may  be  for  the  latter  year  whefn  compared 
with  1900, 
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The  total  capital  for  all  industries  was  $180,451,482.02  in 
1900  and  $195,686,029.05  in  1901.  Between  the  two  years 
there  was  thus  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  used  of 
$15,234,547.03'or  of  8.44  per  cent. 

In  taking  each  industry  separately  it  is  seen  that  37  showed 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  employed  and  that  5 
showed  a  decrease.  Those  showing  a  decrease  were  knit 
goods,  leather,  lumber,  paint,  paper  and  cigar  boxes. 
These  decreases  are  not  large.  Especially  is  this  so  when  tho 
whole  invesment  is  considered.  The  largest  decrease  was  for 
lumber  amounting  to  $4,250,981.57  or  to  12.92  per  cent,  of 
the  investment  for  1900.  In  the  other  cases  it  ranges  from 
about  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  to  about  five  and  one-half. 
The  lumber  industry  in  this  state  is  on  the  decline  and  hence 
the  decrease  is  expected.  In  the  other  four  industries,  how^- 
ever,  the  falling  off  was,  as  far  as  could  be  determined,  only 
due  to  some  temporary  cause. 

The  figures  in  this  table  are  certainly  gratifying.  They  go 
far  toward  showing  the  healthy  condition  of  our  manufactur- 
ing industries. 


Value  of  (he  Goods  Made  or  Work  Done. 

Each  one  of  the  1,135  establishments  included  reported  in 
full  as  to  the  value  of  their  product  for  the  years  in  question. 
The  facts  thus  obtained  are  important.     For  certain  purposes, 
those  for    instance,  of  showing  the   b"»i^'^«fi   onnrlitinn    in  mir 
manufacturing  industries  they  are  p 
of  any  that  are  presented.     Without 
perhaps   be   said    that    an   increase 
growth.     It  shows  that   business    is 
in  turn  usually  means  that  conditioi 
crease  on  the  other  hand,  particularl; 
til  an  one   year,  is  apt,  in  fact   almoi 
rectly  the  opposite  conditions  from  th 
crease  is  shown. 

In  the  table  wliich  follows  is  shoA\ 
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dustries  included  and  for  all  of  them  when  combined,  the  value 
of  the  product  for  J  900  and  1901. 


No. 


Indubtsibs. 


Value  of  Gkx>DS  Made  or 
WoBK  Done  in 


190J. 


1901. 


Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  1901. 


Nnmber. 


Perct. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
26 

26 
27 
28 
29 


Agricultural  Implements.. 

Artisans'  tools 

Beef  and  pork  packing.. 

Boots  and  shoes  

Boxes  (packing)  


Breweries 

Brick  

Brooms  and  brushes 

Cement   

Cigars  


Clothing 

Cooperage  

Cotton  and  linen   

Crackers  and   confection 

ery  

Electric    and    gas    appa 

ratus  


Flour  

Food  preparations 

Furniture  

Furs  

Iron    


Knit  gcods 

Leather  

Lumber  . . . . 
Machinery  . 
Malt  


Paint  

Paper  and  cigar  boxes. 

Paper  and  pulp 

Saddlery  

Sash  


..I 


17,606,108  15 

654.689  88 
15.247.159  65 

4,302.106  48 
1,521,277  76 

23,aS6.905  21 

444.690  50 
234,141  25 

1,354.977  68 
1,071,888  37 

5.569.254  74 
718.788  43 
682,495  77 

2,914. nS  43 

3',222,283  59 

18.979.590  75 

1,366.120  74 

9.009,185  85 

743.616  37 

8.630,831  48 

3.750.731  92 
13.155.027  59 
28.145.985  97 
16. ."^OS..^^  44 

2,913,696  66 

482.492  75 

9?6,695  24 

10, 090.. ^44  241 

466.838  591 

5,068,839  021 


31 
32 
33 
.^4 

36  I 
I 

?6    I 

37  I 
.^  I 
?9  I 
40    I 


Sheet  metal  .. 
Ship  building 

Soap  , 

Staves  

Stone  


.1 


f 

41.    I 
42    I 


Toys  I 

Trunks I 

Vpneer I 

Waeonsr  I 

Woodenware I 


3.058.613 

1,227.269 

695.2fiO 

300.319 

525,111 

542.824 
1.459.747 

632.^9 
5,6^.'>97 

402.500 


Woolen   goods  I       1  848.707 

Miscellaneous I       6,858.029 

I 


66t 
401 
56' 
53) 
50< 

f 
571 
34! 
911 
811 
001 

I 
691 
751 


17.613.868  24 
753.200  26] 

16.189.283  051 
4,629.8:9  961 
1  744,780  57 i 


23.447.9S7  24 j 

426.496  141 

272,295  891 

1,542,812  471 

1,067,085  181 


$7,7€0  09 

98,510  38 

942.123  40 

327.754  48 


4-  .11 
-f  15.05 
-H  6.18 
8.08 


14- 

4- 


223,502  81'+  14.6 

351,082  0314-  1.52 
18,194  36;—  4.09 
38.154  64i-f  16.30 

187.834  79i-|-  13.86 
4,803  19  -      .45 


5*814.488  231  4  245,233  49 

729.431  391  +  10.642  96 

466,896  5311—  215,599  24 
II 

3,644,025  1311-f-  729,906  70 


3.922 

14.235 

1,130 

9,246 

847 

10,283 

3.612 
13.769 
27.1^ 
lS.20fi 

3,146 

439 

8'»6 

12.fi99 

502 

5.875 

4  0R1 

1.313 

721 

3rv> 

691 

560 

l.'«91 

6^2 

474 

1.693, 
'  7.042 


.029  47114- 

1! 
613  38II  + 
745  1211— 
101  43M4- 
6%  54114- 
592  301 1 -f 

II 
.680  6911— 
9.i6  8311-f 
7a3  8411— 
.285  8811  + 
,856  3311  + 

II 
0fi2  9311  — 
6*>0  9711— 
..^ft5  0711  + 
.775  9SII  + 
235  4511  + 

II 
174  Ofil|  + 
..'^26  79"  + 
885  8611  + 
ft**?  0411  + 
397  7911  + 

II 
491  F9II  + 
.000  00II4- 
4?6  7^114- 
.v«  mii  + 
,958  08"  + 

II 
711  8311  — 
,928  96' I  + 
II 


699,746  88 


+  4.40 
+  1.48 
—  31.59 

+  25.05 

+  21.72 


256.022  63  +  1  83 
235. ?75  62—  17.23 
236.915,58' 4  2.63 
104.004  171+  13.99 
1,652,760  8214  19.15 


138 

614 

1.010, 

1.697 

233 


43 

109 

2,609 

35 

806 


051  2^1- 
929  24i  + 
282  131— 
.9S2  441+ 
159  671+ 

I 
4?9  821— 
074  271— 
.050  83|  + 
937  .36'+ 
296  43'+ 


.,0??.JW> 

86.057 

26.6^ 

35.607 

166.286 

17.667 

20  176 

7^6.268 

72.458 


39'+ 
39<  + 
3014- 
5114- 
29  + 

I 
02'+ 
6«I+ 
8214- 
W4- 
081+ 


3.71 
4.67 
3.60 
10.29 
8.00 

9.00 
11.66 
25.86 

7.70 
15.91 

33.43 

7.01 

3.83 

11.86 

31.67 

3.25 
2.14 
3.19 
13.26 
18.00 


1^4.995  86'—    S.fMl 
184.899  21'+    2.70 


Total  all  Industries..!  $205,068,157  221  1219,657,581  22 "4 $14.589. 424  00'4    7.07 


This  table  should  be  studied  in  detail.  It  ^ves  not  only 
the  value  of  the  business  for  each  year,  but  these  facts  have 
been,  compared,  and  the  results  of  these  comparisons  are  so  pre- 
sented as  to  show  the  increases  and  decreases  in  the  latter  year. 

In  going  over  the  table  and  examining  each  industry  by  itself 
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it  is  found  that  most  of  them  show  the  largest  product  in  1901. 
In  fact  the  increase  in  most  cases  is  quite  marked. 

The  figures  which  represent  all  the  industries  included  show 
the  total  output  was  valued  at  $205,068,157.22  in  1900  and 
$219,657,581.22  in  1901.  In  the  latter  year  over  the  former 
there  was  thus  an  increase  of  $14,589,424,  or  7.07  per  cefnt. 
This  is  a  change  that  in  most  cases  corresponds  quite  closely  to 
that  for  the  other  elements. 

Of  the  42  industries  33  thus  show  a  greater  business  in  the  lat- 
ter year  while  for  9  there  was  a  falling  off  in  tlie  output.  Those 
showing  a  decrease  are :  Brick,  cigars,  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
food  preparations,  knit  goods,  lumber,  paint,  paper,  etc.,  boxes, 
and  woolen  goods.  The  change  is  greatest  in  lumber.  This 
was  of  course  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  situation  of  this  in- 
dustry in  this  state.  Next  in  order  from  this  point  of  view  are 
food  preparations  and  cotton  goods.  Then  comes  woolen  goods 
and  paper  boxes.     The  remaining  decreases  are  small. 

Considering  the  per  cent,  of  the  decrease,  cotton  goods  come 
first  and  food  preparations  second,  with  a  respective  change  of 
31.59  and  17.23  per  cent.  Paint  9  per  cent,  and  woolens  8.38 
per  cent,,  while  lumber  with  the  largest  actual  decrease  only 
show  3.60  when  it  comes  to  be  figured  out  in  per  cent. 

The  largest  actual  increases  are  h 
paper  and  pulp,  wagons,  machinery 
changes  are  not  only  large'  when  the  a 
but  they  are  so  relatively. 

On  the  whole  the  figures  in  this  tab 
a  healthy  and  substantial  growth  in 
tries. 

Total  Amount  Paid  ( 

The  following  table  shows  for  each 
the  total  amount  paid  as  wages  togethe 
in  1901  when  compared  with. the  forn 

By  the  total  wages  in  tliis  case  is 
paid  as  wa^res  for  the  labor  employee 
for  the  year. 
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This  table,  like  the  ones  for  capital,  product,  etc.,  is  merely  a 
suimriary  of  the  basic  tables.  That  is  the  figures,  etc.,  present- 
ing the  total  wages  here  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  the  basic 
tables. 


No 


3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

'u 

12 
13 
14 

15 


16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
'27 
28 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


37 


39 
40 


41 

42 


Industries. 


Amount  Paid  as 
Wages  in 


1900. 


I  Agricultural  implements. 

Aj-tlsans*  tools  » 

Beef  nnd  pork  packing  . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  (packing)  


Breweries  

Brick  

Brooms  and  brushes 

Cement  

Cigars  


Clothing 

Cooperage  

Cotton  and  linen  goods.. 

Crackers  and  confection 
ery  

Electric  and  gas  appa- 
ratus   


Flour  

Food  preparations 

Furniture  » 

Furs  

Iron   


Knit  goods 
Leather  .... 

Lumber   

Machinery  . 
Malt  


Paint  

Paper  and  cigar  boxes... 

Paper  and  pulp  

Saddlery  

Sash  


Sheet  metal   . 
Bhip  building 

Soap   

Staves  

stone  


Toys  

Trunks  

Veneer   , 

Wagons  

Woodenware  .. 

Woolen  goods 
Miscellaneous  . 


Total  all  Industries.. 


1901 


$1,551,223  41 
224.093  72 
593,360  59 
835,653  76 
353,363  88 

1,877,164  85 

152,627  81 

56.566  50 

185,157  15 

296,242  05 

1.000,250  28 
186.225  08 
148,969  95 

349,896  76 

632.205  56 

391.074  70 
142.429  34 

2,634.365  92 
133,821  91 

1.525.151  98 

731.030  64 
1,397,593  34 
5.578,456  07 
4,154.533  26 

132,796  43 

34,550  15 

155.643  78 

1,4'^.193  46 

87.438  79] 
980,120  94 

662.429  95 

417.187  25 

46.026  33 

86,790  18 

182,157  801 

160.686  45 
274.956  06 
170,267  50 
1.228.578  70 
137.050  00 

307.116  © 
809,229  10 


$1,504,974  33 
247.032  57 
686,809  29 
864,240  231 
361,289  32 

2,040,750  85 

164.946  74 

64,807  57 

186,684  53 

307,026  18 

1,004,986*93 
177,307  65 
114,718  55 

396,085  85 

666.764  52 

£98,804  36 
120,693  94 

2.856.404  53 
HI, 279  12 

1.832.888  45 

751,016  34 
1.534.366  18 
5.323,282  S2 
4,798,701  68 

143.337  11 

39.723  00 

146.640  75 

1,927,165  49 

86.813  eo 
1,153,426  Ti 

749.418  36 
501,260  67' 
46.085  691 
98.162  121 
200.298  301 

163.782  461 
281,993  00 1 
186.534  281 
1.379.627  161 
159.644  461 


304.037  461  — 
851,060  34114- 


Incbease  OB  De- 
crease IN  19UL 


Number. 

Per  ct. 

$^.249  08 
22.938  80 

6.551,30 
28,586  47 

7,925  44 

-  2.98 
4-10.24 

-  1.10 
+    3.42 
+    2.24 

163.586  50 -H  8.71 

12,418  9314-  8.14 

8,241  07|4-  14.57 

1.427  38!  .77 

10,784  13  4-  3.64 


4.736  65i4-  .47 
8,917  431—  4.79 
34,251  40  —  22.99 

45,189  09:4-  12.91 


4-    34,558  96'4-  5.47 


7,729  66|4-  1.97 
21.715  40'—  15.27 
222.038  61  4-  8.43 

7.457  21  4-  5.57 
307,736  47:4-  20.18 


19,985  70  4- 
136,772  84,4- 


255.173  25 
644.1^  42 
10,540  68 


2.73 
9.78 


4.57 
4-  15.61 
4-  7.94 


5.172  85  4-14.97 
9.003  03  —  5.78 

451,972  0314-  30.64 
625  14  -   .71 

173,305  79  4-  17.© 

186,988  4l'4-  33.25 

84.073  421+  20.15 

1,059  36  4-  2.35 

11,371  94*4-  13.10 

18.140  50'4-  9.96 


3.096  01 
7.036  95 
16,266  78 
151.048  46 
22.494  46 


4-  1.93 
4-  2.56 
4-  9.55 
4-  12.29 
4-  16.41 


3,079  19—  1.00 
41,831  24;4-  6.17 


$32,378,587  521 


$34,863,673  56114-  $2,485.0 
II 


04  4-    7.6 


The  total  amount  paid  as  wages  by  all  industries  was 
$32,378,587.52  in  1900,  and  $34,863,073.56  in  1901.  Between 
the  two  years   there  was   according  to  this   an   increase  of 
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$2,485,086.04,  or  of  7.68  peT  cent.  T] 
the  above  table,  and  may  be  taken  as  re 
for  the  state. 

While  thus  there  was  an  increase  in  th 
industries  are  included ;  it  is  a  fact  that 
by  each  industry.  This  is  plainly  point 
is  seen  there  that  of  the  42  industries  i: 
crease  and  9  show  a  decrease.  That  the 
in  amount  as  well  as  in  number  is  evidc 
all  industries. 

The  general  tendency  in  wages  as  well 
thus  iipward.  The  industries  which  sh 
the  general  tendency  were :  Agriculture 
cooperage,  cotton  goods,  food  preparatioi 
saddlery,  and  w^ooleus.  The  changes  i 
possibly  on^  exception  that  of  beef,  etc., 
harmony  with  the  changes  in  most  of  th< 

The  increases  were  greatest  in  machiile 
This  of  course  applies  to  tlie  amoimt  oi 
comes  to  the  per  cent.  Sheet  metal  gc 
paper  and  pulp  a  close  second.  Iron,  sh 
otlier  industries  also  show  heavy  increase 

SUMMARIES. 

From  the  facts  thus  brought  out  in  th< 
following  summaries  may  be  made. 

Classified  Weekly  Ear 

The  presentations  under  this  head  she 
with  respect  to  wages.  For  1000  they  i 
of  whom  82,164,  or  84.99  per  cent  wer 
15.01  per  cent,  were  female.  For  1901, 
eluded,  of  whom  84,959,  or  85.17  per 
14,799,  or  14.83  per  cent,,  female.  Fo 
except  as  between  the  classes  the  presents 
wieldy,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  rather  c 
exact  increase  in  1901  over  1900.     That 
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increase  for  1901  is  plain.  Of  this  the  tables  furnish  an  abund- 
ance of  evidence.  One  illustration  may  be  in  point  In  1900, 
56.9C  per  cent  of  the  male,  3.38  per  cent  of  all  the  female,  and 
48.93  per  cent  of  the  total  of  both  received  $9  or  over  per  week. 
In  1901  this  amount  was  received  by  60.01  pei  cent  of  the  male, 
4.24  per  cent  of  the  female  andr)1.74  of  the  total  of  both  sexes. 
Another  point  may  help  to  show  the  increase.  Thus  in  1900  the 
average  weekly  earnings  to  each  person  was  $9.78  for  the  male, 
$4.36  for  Uie  female,  and  8.97  for  both;  while  for  1901  the 
amount  was:  male  10.13,  female  $4.46,  total  both  male  and  fe- 
male $9.21.  These  figures  have  been  computed  upon  precisely 
the  same  basis  and  are  believed  to  represent  the  situation. 

Persons  Employed, 

The  presentations  relating  to  the  number  of  persons  employed 
each  month  and  to  the  range  of  employment  disclosed  some  in- 
teresting facts.  For  both  years  the  largest  number  for  any 
month  are  found  during  tlie  summer  season,  and  the  smallest 
number  in  the  winter.  In  1900,  for  instance,  June  shows 
81,987  persons  and  December  74,483.  In  1901,  July  shows 
86,198  persons  and  January  76,495.  In  both  cases  these  are 
the  highest  and  lowest  months.  The  range  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  was- 7,504,  or  9.15  per  cent  in  1900,  and  9,122,  or 
11.26  per  cent  in  1901.  With  the  highest  month  each  year  rep- 
resenting full  employment,  it  necessarily  follows  that  for  each  of 
the  other  months  a  certain  per  cent  were  unemployed.  For 
one  month  the  proportion  of  the  unemployed  was  greater  in  1901 
than  in  1900,  but  for  the  other  months  the  range  was  a  trifle  nar- 
rower, making  the  average  number  unemployed  4.11  per  cent 
in  1900  and  3.97  per  cent,  in  the  latter  year.  As  a  whole  the 
figures  indicate  that  not  only  were  more  persons  employed  in 
1901,  but  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  months,  the 
flyictuations  were  less,  or  employment  slightly  more  steady. 

Smallest,  Greatest,  Average  Ntimher  Persons, 

The  smallest  number  of  persons  employed  during  any  month 
was  74,483  in  1900  and  76,495  in  1901,  an  increase  for  the  lat- 
ter year  of  2,012,  or  2.70  per  cent     The  greatest  number  was 
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81,987  in  1900,  and  86,198  in  1901.     Here  the  increase  is 
4,211  persons  or  5.14  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  persons  was  78,632  in  1900,  and 
82,775  in  1901,  an  increase  of  4,143,  or  5.27  per  cent.  In  the 
latter  year  there  was  thus  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
employed.  Taking  each  industry  by  itself  it  was  found  that  32 
showed  an  increase  in  the  average  number  employed  and  that  9 
gave  a  decrease.  The  largest  increases  were  noticed  for  sheet 
metal  goods,  paper  and  pulp,  machinery,  breweries,  iron,  sash- 
doors  and  blinds,  clothing  and  furniture.  In  each  of  these  in- 
dustries were  employed  on  the  average  from  300  to  600  more 
persons  in  the  latter  year  than  in  the  former.  The  largest  de- 
crease was  in  lumber  where  it  amounted  to  473  persons.  Knit 
goods  had  113  persons  less,  food  preparations  112,  and  cotton 
goods  104  persons  less  than  in  1900.  The  decreases,  however, 
do  not  foot  up  to  nearly  as  many  persons  as  the  increases. 

Average  Yearly  Earnings, 

The  average  yearly  earnings  for  all  persons  regardless  of  sex 
and  age  was  $412  in  1900  and  $422  in  1901.  There  was  thus  an 
increase  for  the  latter  year  of  $10.     These  figures  represent  all 
industries.     In  taking  up  each  industry  separately  many  varia- 
tions were  found.     In  some  the  earnings  were  a  great  deal 
higher,  in  others  lower.     Some  showed  an  increase  in  earnings 
for  1901  others  again  a  decrease.     Among  the  industries  in 
which  the  earnings  were  the  highest  are :     Agricultural  imple- 
ments, breweries,  flour,   iron,  machinery,  malt,  ship  building, 
and  stone  cutting.     There  are  several  others  in  which  the  earn- 
ings are  comparatively  high,  but  those  enumerated   are  in  the 
lead.  Among  the  industries  with  the  1( 
Brooms,  crackers,  etc.,  food  preparatio 
boxes,  toys,  etc.  In  all  of  these  the  can 
year.     In  all  27  out  of  the  42  industr 
earnings,  while  15  showed  a  decrease. 
suit  of  these  changes  was  an  increase  in 
included. 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  OPERATION. 

As  a  whole  the  establishments  included  were  in  opefration  more 
days  in  1901  tliat  in  1900.  This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  days  in  operation  was  276  in  the  former  year  and  276  in 
the  latter,  or  an  increase  of  four  days  for  1901.  Not  all  of  the 
industries  shared  in  this  increase  for  of  those  included,  20 
showed  a  decrease  and  2  no  change.  The  industries  showing 
the  greatest  increase  were :  Artisans'  tools,  boxes,  brooms,  etc., " 
fura,  iron,  trunks  and  veneer.  The  largest  decreases  were  in 
cotton,  saddlery,  and  ship  building. 

Private  Fii'ms,  Corporations. 

There  is  a  slow  but  constant  change  from  year  to  year  in  thef 
mode  of  management  of  our  manufacturing  plants.  The  old 
blyle  of  doing  business  seems  to  be'  gradually  fading  away.  The 
corporation  with  public  ownership  is  replacing  the  private  firm 
or  the  old  partnership.  Of  the  1,135  establishments  included, 
540  were  private  firms  and  595  corporations  in  1900,  while  in 
1901  the  private  firms  had  decreased  to  537,  and  the  corporations 
increased  to  598.  During  tho  period  therefore  three  establish- 
ments changed  from  private  firms  to  the  corporate  mode  of  man- 
agement. The  average  amount  of  capital  invested  to  each  estab- 
lishment was  about  $159,000  in  1900  and  $171,500  in  1901. 
The  average  number  of  persons  employed  to  each  establishment 
was  about  69  and  73  respectively  for  the  two  years;  and  the 
average  value  of  the  product  was  about  $180,000  for  the  former 
and  $193,530  for  the  latter  year. 

Partners  and  Stochliolders. 

In  1900,  the  540  firms  had  852  male  and  38  female,  or  a  total 
of  890  partners.  In  1901  the  537  firms  had  860  male,  35  fe- 
male, or  a  total  of  895  partners.  For  the  latter  year  there  was 
thus  an  increase  of  8  in  the  number  of  male  partners  and  a  de- 
crease of  3  in  the  female.  The  average  number  of  partners  to 
each  firm  was  1.65  in  the  former  year  and  1.67  in  the  latter. 
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The  corporations  increased  in  number  from  595  in  1900  to 
598  in  1901.  The  male  stockholders  increased  from  13,838  to 
14,338,  or  500  persons.  The  females  increased  from  3,118  to 
5,571,  or  453  persons.  The  average  number  of  stockholders  to 
each  increased  from  28.5  to  29.9  persons. 

Capital  Invested. 

During  the  period  there  was  an  increase  of  $15,234,547,  or 
8.44  per  cent.,  in  the  capital  invested.  In  other  words  liie  total 
amount  changed  from  $180,451,482,  to  $195,686,029.  Of  the 
industries  included  37  show  an  increase  of  the  amount  invested 
for  tlie  latter  year  as  compared  with  the  former,  and  5  a  decrease. 
The  greatest  actual  increases  were  shown  for  breweries,  iron, 
machinery,  paper  and  pulp  and  wagons,  etc.  The  greatest  de- 
crease was  that  for  lumber. 

• 
Value  of  Goods  Made  or  Work  Done, 

The     products     of     all     the     industries     increased     from 
$205,068,157  in  1900  to  $219,057,581  in  1901.     The  increase 
tlius  amounted  to  $14,589,424,  or  7.07  per  cent.    Every  indus- 
try, however,  did  not  show  an  increase.    Of  ^^^^  ^^  w>iir»li  oi-a  iti- 
cluded,  9  gave  a  de<Tease.     The  greatest 
paper  and  pulp,  while  luml^er  shows  the  grc 
changes  in  the  value  of  the  output  seem  on 
niony  with  those  that  took  place  in  most  of 
production. 

2'otal  Amount  Paid  as  W 

In  obtaining  tlieir  product  all  the  esU 
paid  in  wages  $32,878,587  in  1900  and  $ 
The  change  thus  amounts  to  $2,485,06? 
Thirty-three  industries  show  an  increase  in 
])aid  and  nine  a  decrease.  The  greatest  inc 
inachinerv,  paper  and  pulp,  iron,  and  fun 
decrease  on  the  other  hand  was  in  lumber. 
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Stock  or  Raw  Material. 

The  value  of  the  materials  and  snpplies  consumed  or  used  up 
in  production  was  $103,600,000,  or  about  50.5  per  cetit  of  the 
total  value  of  the  product  in  1900,  and  $110,568,000,  or  about 
50.3  per  cent  of  the  v^lue  of  the  product  in  1901.  For  the 
latter  year  there  was  thus  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  material 
used  amounting  to  $6,986,564,  or  6.75  per  cent.  The  facts  as 
to  the  cost  of  materials  were  not  included  in  the  tables.  The 
data,  however,  were  obtained  and  the  totals  were  given  here. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS   FOR   12   INDUSTRIES   IN   1899   AND 

1900. 

Under  this  head  in  this  part  are  included  a  compilation  of  the 
reports  from  383  establishments  for  1899  and  1900.  These  re- 
ports have  been  classified  into  12  industries,  and  the  basic  facts 
will  be  found  in  five  tables  which  may  be  described  as  follows : 

Table  I  shows  by  industries,  for  each  of  the  two  years  covered, 
the  classified  weekly  earnings  for  the  week  when  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  were  employed.  The  males  and  females  have 
been  classified  separately  as  well  as  together,  and  the  tables  as 
they  stand  give  the  number  of  persons  in  each  wage  class.  The 
per  cent,  of  the  total  nimiber  in  each  class  of  the  total  number 
included  are  also  given. 

Table  II  shows  by  industries  for  the  two  years,  the  number  of 
persons  employed  each  month.  It  also  shows  the  range  of  em- 
ployment and  unemployment,  as  computed  from  the  number 
thus  employed.  In  these  computations  the  number  for  the 
month  during  which  the  greatest  number  were  employed  is  re- 
garded as  full  employment 

In  table  III  is  shown  the  total  yearly  earnings,  or  the  amount 
paid  as  wages  in  1899  and  1900  for  each  one  of  the  12  in- 
dustries included,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease,  as  the 
case  may  be  in  1900,  when  compared  with  1899. 
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In  table  IV  is  giveai  for  each  industry  the  average  yearly  earn- 
ings to  each  person  employed.  The  average  earnings  were  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  total  amounts  paid  as  wages  with  the  av- 
erage number  of  persons  employed. 

Table  V  gives  by  industries  the  average  number  of  days  in 
operation.  It  also  shows  the  changes  for  1900  when  compared 
with  the  preceding  year. 

As  will  be  noticed  the  tables  that  follow  are,  in  form,  precisely 
like  those  employed  for  the  presentation  of  similar  facts  for  other 
indusiries  in  this  report. 
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CLASSIFIED   WEEKLY   EARNINGS   IN  1899-1900-12   INDUSTRIES. 

Table  I. 


1899 

1900 

Classifed  Wages.    ; 

Tot  al.       | 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male.     male. 

!         i 

No. 

Perct. 

No.    1  Per  ct. 

Beverages— 20  Establishments. 


Under  $6.00   

23 

2 

31 

12.76 

$5.00  but    nnder  $6.00 

12 

12 

4.94 

6.00   but   under     7.00 

21 

2 

23 

7.00  but    under     8.00 

47 

47 

19.34 

8.00  but   under     9.00 

14 

1 

15 

6.17 

9.00  but   under  10.00 

25 

25 

10.29 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

42 

42 

17.28 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

29 

29 

11.93 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

16 

16 

6.58 

2U.00  and   over   

3 

3 

1.24 

Total  ..." 

238 

5 

243 

100.00 

28 

28 

10.52 

13 

13 

4.89 

30 

2 

32 

12.03 

64 

64 

24.06 

22 

1 

23 

8.65 

26 

2 

28 

10.52 

47 

47 

17.67 

18 

18 

6.T7 

13 

13 

4.89 

261 

5 

266 

100.00 

Chemicals— 9  Establishments. 


Under  $5.00  

$6.00  but   under 

$6.00 

6.00  but  under 

7.00 

7.00  but   under 

8.0O 

8.00  but  under 

9.00 

9.00  but  under 

10.00 

lO.OO  but  under 

12.00 

12.00  but  under 

15.00 

15.00  but   under 

20.00 

20.00  and   over 

Total    

6 

15 

21 

17.80 

4 

4 

3.39 

4 

4 

8 

6.78 

9 

9 

7.63 

9 

9 

7.63 

13 

13 

11.02 

21 

21 

17.80 

18 

18 

15.25 

9 

9 

7.62 

6 

6 

5.08 

95 

23 

118 

100.00 

8 

17 

26 

21.74 

7 

3 

10 

8.70 

9 

4 

13 

n.30 

11 

11 

9.57 

11 

1 

12 

10.43 

13 

13 

11.30 

14 

14 

12.17 

11 

11 

9.57 

5 

6 

4.35 

1 

1 

.87 

90 

25 

115 

100.00 

Coal  and  Wood— 27  Establishments. 


Under  $5. 

$5.00  but 

6.00  but 

7.00  but 

8.00  but 

9.00  but 

10.00  but 

12.00  but 

15.00  but 

20.00  and 

Total 


00    .... 

7 

1 

7 

1 

.30 
.04 

under 

$6.00 

under 

7.00 

3 

3 

.13 

under 

8.00 

14 

14 

.59 

under 

9.00 

99 

99 

4.18 

under 

10.00 

503 

503 

21.24 

under 

12.00 

623 

623 

26.31 

under 

15.00 

756 

756 

31.93 

under 

2U.00 

172 

172 

7.26 

over 

190 

190 

8.02 

1    

2,368  • 

1 

2,368 

100.00 

8 

8 

.34 

1 

1 

2 

.08 

3 

1 

4 

.17 

32 

32 

1.35 

121 

121 

5.10 

467 

467 

19.67 

572 

572 

24.09 

778 

778 

32.77 

190 

190 

8.00 

200 

200 

8.43 

2.372 

2 

2.374 

100.00 

Fancy  Articles— 12  Establishments. 


Under  $5.00  

69 

192 

261 

52  10 

52 

153 

206 

41  67 

$5.00  but    under   $6.00 

17 

4 

21 

4.19 

20 

16 

36 

7.32 

6.00   but   under     7.00 

43 

1 

44 

8.78 

43 

2 

45 

9.15 

7.00  but   under     8.00 

26 

26 

5.19 

23 

2 

25 

5.08 

8.00  but   under     9.00 

21 

21 

4.19 

22 

22 

4.47 

9.00  but   under   10.00 

50 

1         50 

9.98 

42 

1 

43 

8.74 

10.00  but   under  12.00 

28 



28 

5.59 

62 

62 

12.60 

12.00  but    under  15.00 

SO 



30 

5.99 

28 

28 

5.69 

15.00  but   under   20.00 

12  1 

12 

2.39 

19 

19 

3.86 

20.00  and   over   

8  ' 

r 

8 

1.60 

7 

7 

1.42 

Total    

304 

197 

601 

100.00 

318 

1 

174 

492 

100.00 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  1899-1900. 
Table  I— Continued. 


1S99 

1900 

Classified  Wages. 

Malo. 

Fe- 
male- 

Total. 

Male. 

•   Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.     1  Per  ct. 

No.     1  Per  ct- 

Grain  and  Warehouse— 18  Establishments. 


Under  |5.00   

$5.00  but   under  $6.00 

6.00  but   under     7.00 

7.00  but   under    8.00 

8.00  but   under     9.00 

9.00  but   under   10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but   under  15.00 

15.00  but   under  20.00 

20.00  and  over   ... 


Total 


3 

80 
57 
122 
34 

6 


302 


57 

122 

34 

6 


307 


.97 
27.69 
18.57 
39.74 
11.08 
1.95 


100.00 


1 

6 

1.83 

1 

.37 

1 

.37 

1 

.37 

1 

.37 

72 

5 

77 

28.20 

62 

62 

22.71 

S3 

83 

30.40 

35 

35 

12.82 

7 

7 

2.56 

267 

6 

273 

100.00 

Laundries— 69  Establishments. 


Under  $5. 

$5.00  but 

6.00  but 

7.00  but 

8.00  but 

9.00  but 

10.00  but 

12.00  but 

15.00  but 

20.00  and 


00   

under  $6.00 

under  7.00 

under  8.00 

under  9.00 

under  10.00 

under  12.00 

under  15.00 

under  20.00 


Total 


201 


319 
238 
144 
38 
12 
6 


244 
156 
51 
26 
41 
59 
46 
18 
3 


970 


33.61 
25.15 
16.06 
6.26 
2.68 
4.23 
6.08 
4.74 
1.86 
.31 


100.00 


26 

336 

362 

36.16 

8 

188 

196 

19.58 

11 

167 

178 

17.78 

13 

64 

77 

7.® 

9 

21 

90 

3.00 

25 

8 

33 

3.30 

50 

12 

62 

6.19 

41 

3 

44 

4.40 

17 

17 

1.70 

2 

2 

.20 

302 

799 

1.001 

100.00 

Light  and  Power  and  Street  Railways— 65  Establishments. 


Under  $5.00   

$5.00  but   under  $6.00 

6.00  but   under  7.00 

7.00  but   under  8.00 

8.00  but   under  9.00 

9.00  but   under  10.00 

10.00  but   under  12.00 

12  00  but   under  15.00 

15.00  but   under  20.00 

20.00  and   over 


Total 


60 

1 

61 

1.94 

60 

1 

61 

5 

5 

.16 

6 

1 

7 

9 

2 

11 

.35 

20 

2 

22 

26 

1 

27 

.86 

44 

1 

45 

183 

1 

184 

5.86 

208 

208 

428 

428 

13.62 

511 

611 

1,086 

1 

1,087 

34.60 

1,101 

1.101 

846 

846 

26.92 

824 

824 

460 

460 

14.64 

488 

488 

33 



33 

1.05 

63 

63 

3,136 

6 

3.142 

100.00 

1    3,325 

5 

3.330 

1.83 

.21 

.6S 

1.35 

6.25 

is.as 

33.06 
24.75 
14.flB 
l.» 


lOO.OO 


Lithographing— 12    Establishments. 


Under  $5 
$5.00  but 
6.00  but 
7.00  but 
8.00  but 
9.00  but 
10.00  but 
12.00  but 
I^M  but 
20.00  and 


00   

under  $6.00 
under  7.00 
under  8.0O 
under  9.00 
under  lO.OO 
under  12.00 
under  15.00 
under  20.00 
over    . . . 


112 

54 

21 

34 

1 

25 

1 

21 

12 

4.3 

1 

44 

1 

70 



53 



166 
21 
35 
26 
21 
12 
44 
44 
70 
53 


33.74  II 

4.27  II 

7.11  II 

5.29  11 

4.27  n 

2.44  II 
8.94  II 
8.94  II 
14.23  II 
14.77  II 


L06 

54 

159 

28 

1 

29 

27 

1 

28 

20 

1 

21 

24 

24 

17 



17 

40 



40 

43 

45 

55 

56 

64 

^  . 

33.13 
6.04 
6.83 
4.38 
5.00 
3.54 
8.33 
8.96 
11.46 
13.33 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY   EARNINGS  IN  1899-1900. 
Table  I— Continued. 


1899 

1900 

Classified  Wages. 

Male. 

Fe- 

Total. 

Male. 

i 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

male: 

No.       Per  ct 

No.     1  Per  ct. 

Miscellaneous— 42  Establishments. 


Under  $5.00  

182 

540 

722 

33.35 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 

31 

32 

63 

2.91 

6:00  but  under     7.00 

119 

20 

139 

6.42 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

158 

5 

163 

7.53 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

179 

3 

182 

8.41 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

151 

1 

151 

6.79 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

333 

1 

334 

15.43 

12.00  but   under   15.00 

210 

1 

211 

9.74 

15.00  but   under  20.00 

58 

58 

2.68 

20.00  and  OTer   

142 

142 

6.56 

Total    

1.562 

603 

2.165 

100.00 

429 

321 

760 

32.71 

56 

65 

111 

4.84 

131 

29 

160 

6.98 

147 

12 

159 

6.93 

122 

4 

126 

5.60 

235 

6 

241 

10.61 

358 

2 

360 

15.70 

180 

1 

181 

7.89 

50 

50 

2.18 

155 

155 

6.76 

1.863 

430 

2,293 

100.00 

Mixed  Textiles— 7  Establishments. 


Under  $5. 

$5.00  but 

6.00  but 

7.00  but 

8.00  but 

9.00  but 

10.00  but 

12.00  but 

15.00  but 

20.00  and 


,00  .... 
under  $6.00 
under  7.00 
under  8.00 
under  9.00 
under  10.00 
under  12.00 
under  15.00 
under  20.00 
over 


Total 


91 

255 

352 

8 

48 

56 

6 

29 

35 

11 

18 

29 

5 

3 

8 

9 

9 

9 

1 

10 

29 

29 

7 

7 

2 

2 

183 

354 

537 

65.55  I 
10.43  I 
6.52  I 
5.40  I 
1.49  II 
1.68  I 
1.86  II 
5.40  II 
1.30  II 
.37  II 

II 

100.00  II 


78 

265 

343 

66.09 

11 

48 

59 

11.37 

1 

22 

23 

4.43 

11 

12 

23 

4.43 

12 

3 

15 

2.89 

11 

3 

14 

2.70 

5 

5 

.96 

30 

30 

5.78 

5 

5 

.96 

2 

2 

.39 

166 

353 

519 

100.00 

Printers  and  Publishers— 89  Establishments. 


Under  $5.00  1 

194  1 

135 

329 

28.41  II 

202 

134  1 

a^6 

28.19 

$5.00  but   under  $fi.00J 

70  1 

24 

94 

8.12  II 

66 

32  1 

98 

8.22 

6.00  but  under    7.00| 

63  ' 

11 

64 

6.53  II 

60 

27  1 

77 

6.46 

7.00  but  under    8.001 

5.^  1 

16 

69 

6.96  II 

69 

11  1 

70 

5.87 

8.00  but  under     9.0O| 

47  1 

15 

62 

5.35  II 

71 

13  1 

84 

7.06 

9.00  but   under  lO.OOi 

73  1 

4 

77 

6.65  II 

73 

3  1 

76 

6.38 

10  00   but  under  12.001 

119  1 

14 

133  1 

11.49  II 

119 

11  I 

130 

10.91 

12.00  but   undor   IS.OOJ 

161  1 

2 

163  1 

14.07  II 

153 

5  1 

158 

13.25 

lK.no  but   under  20.001 

9^  1.. 

9^  1 

8.20  II 

114 

i 

114 

9.66 

20.00  and   over    1 

!- 

72  1.. 



72  1 

6.22  II 

II 

49 

1 

1 

49 

4.11 

Total 


937  I 


221  I    1.158  I  100.00  II        956  I       236  |    1.192  I    lOO.OO 


Railway    Equipment— 13    Establishments. 


Undpr   J5.0O   I          26  1 1  26  1  .48  11 

$6.00   hut    undor   |6.0n|            7  I I  7  I  .13  II 

fiOO  but   under     7  001          99^ I  S9  I  1.63  II 

7.00  hnt    uudpr     R.OOI  7?fl  I            3  1  7^1   I  13.60  II 

«oo  hnt  undPr    9.oni       pno  I I  .f^no  I  ft.is  ii 

<».nr>  hnt  nn^Vr  10 ftni    i  «>ff>  i i  i.ooo  i  ?•>  ar  ii 

1000  hnt   nndpr  1^.001        <M0  ' I  9^  f  17.??;  II 

iroo  hnt    nn'^pr  iF^.ooi    i.o«o  ' I  1  n«»  1  iq  ^f^  11 

i«^.00  but    nndpr   20.00'       PT7  I I  fT7]  10  .f^ft  II 

20.00  and   over    I       307  1 1  .307  1  5.63  11 

I 1 » f if_ 

Total    '  5.446  1           3  1  5.449  I  100.00  M 

I  I              t  I  II 


52  I I  52  I  .99 

3  I I  3  f  .06 

93  I I  93  I  1.77 

699  I            3  1  702  I  13. 3S 

619  I           II  B'X)  \  9.W 

1.07S  I            1  I  1.079  I  20..*;? 

871  I I  JlTl  I  Ifi.Kfi 

1  A09  I I  1  ft09  I  iq  Ks 

6<iO  I I  F<»0  I  11. ?1 

321  I I  321  I  6.10 

1 » 1 

5.254  '           5  I  5,259  I  100.00 

I  I  I 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


PERSONS  EMPLOYED,  BY  MONTHS-PER  CENT.,  1899  AND  190O- 

n  INDUSTRIES. 

Table   II. 


Classification  bt 
Months. 


Persons  Em- 
ployed in 


1899. 


1900. 


Per  Cent,  of  Em- 
ployment in 


1900. 


Per  Cent,  of  Un- 
employment  in 


1899. 


IfiCO. 


Beverases— 20   Establishments. 


January    

February   . . . , 

March  

Amil   

M^y  

June    

July  

August  

September  ... 

October  , 

November    . . . 
December    . . . 

Average 


177 

189 

175 

192 

194 

201 

217 

224 

223 

2:il 

227 

234 

237 

253 

229 

251 

225 

230 

208 

208 

201 

188 

191 

183 

209 

215 

74.68 
73.84 
81.86 
91.56 
94.09 
95.78 
100.00 
96.62 
94.94 
87.76 
84.81 
80.59 


88.19 


74.70 
75.89 
79.45 
88.54 
91.30 
92.77 
100.00 
99.21 
90.91 
82.21 
72.33 
72.33 


84.98 


25.32 

S.30 

26.16 

24.11 

18.14 

20.» 

8.44 

11.46 

5.91 

8.70 

4.22 

7.23 

3.38 

.79 

5.06 

9.C9 

12.24 

17.79 

15.19 

27.67 

19.41 

27.67 

11.81 

15.02 

Chemicals— 9  Establishments. 


January    .... 
February    ... 

March  

April   

May  

June    

July  

August  

September  .. 

October  

November    .., 
December    . . 

Average 


71 

79 

68 

78 

70 

77 

75 

77 

96 

96 

97 

98 

104 

98 

108 

99 

113 

97 

110 

97 

107 

106 

85 

80 

92 

90     1 

62.83 
60.18 
61.95 
66.37 
84.96 
85.84 
92.04 
95.58 
100.00 
97.35 
94.69 
75.22 


74.53 
73.58 
72.64 
72.64 
90.57 
92.45 
92.45 
93.40 
91.51 
91.51 
100.00 
75.47 


81.42  84.91     I 


37.17 

25.47 

£9.82 

26.42 

38.05 

27.36 

33.63 

27.36 

15.04 

9-43 

14.16 

7.55 

7.96 

7.55 

4.42 

6.60 

8.49 

2.65 

8.49 

5.31 
24.78 

24.53 

18.68 

15.09 

Coal  and  Wood— 27  Establishments. 


January  

February   .... 

March  , 

April   

May 

June    , 

July   

August  , 

September  ... 

October 

November    . . . 
December    . . . 

Average 


1,335 

1.209 

1,375 

1,2GS 

1,299 

1.213 

1.230 

1.169 

1,655 

1.657 

1.608 

1.571 

1,774 

1.773 

1.957 

1.964 

2,088 

2,022 

2,100 

2.161 

1.977 

1.9S9 

1.633 

1.579 

1,669 

1,627 

l|      63.57 

55.95 

65.48 

58.68 

61.86 

66.13 

58.57 

54.10 

79.29 

76.68 

76.57 

72.70 

84.48 

82.05 

93.19 

90.88 

99.43 

93.57 

100.00 

100.00 

94.14 

89.73 

77.76 

73.07 

1      79.48 

75.29 

1      36.43 

44.05 

1      34.52 

41.32 

38.14 

43.87 

41.43 

4S.90 

20.71 

23.S2 

1      23.43 

27.80 

1      15.52 

17.96 

1        6.81 

9.12 

II           '' 

6-43 

11        5.86 

10.27 

11      22.24 

II 

26.93 

II      20.52 

24.71 

Fancy  Articles— 12  EstablKshments. 


January    

February    .... 

March  

April    

May   

June    

July   

August  

September  ... 

October   

November    . . . 
December    ... 

Average 


359 

873 

1      72.23 

76.64    1 

27.77 

382 

378 

1      76.86 

77.78    1 

23.14 

402 

433 

I      80.89- 

89.09    I 

19.11 

396 

419 

1      97.68 

86.21     1 

2.32 

408 

416 

1      82.09 

85.60    I 

17.91 

399 

390 

1      80.26 

80.25     1 

19.74 

421 

401 

L    84.71 

82.51    1 

15.29 

442 

417 

'      8 

433 

409 

f 

466 

459 

1      S 

s 

10 

1      8 

23.46 
22.22 
10.91 
13.79 
14.40 
19.75 
17.49 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED,    BY   MONTHS-PER   CENT.,   1899-1900.      '       *^ 
Table  II— Continued. 


Classification  dt 

Persons  Em- 
ployed in 

Per  Cent,  of  Em 
ployroent  in 

Per  Cent,  of  Un- 
employment in 

Months. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1900. 

1899. 

Grain  and  Warehouse— 18  Establishments. 


January    

February  .... 

March  

April    

May  

June 

July  

August  , 

September  ... 

October  , 

November   . . . 
December    . . . 

Average 


220 

2U 

73.83 

75.09 

26.17 

24.91 

206 

207 

69.13 

73.67 

30.87 

26.33 

214 

230 

71.81 

81.86 

28.19 

18.15 

217 

227 

72.82 

80.78 

27.18 

19.22 

212 

217 

71.14 

77.21 

28.86 

22.79 

218 

206 

73.16 

73.31 

26.85 

26.69 

2H 

206 

70.87 

73.31 

29.13 

26.69 

213 

203 

71.14 

72.24 

28.86 

27.76 

287 

243 

96.31 

86.48 

3.69 

13.52 

298 

281 

100.00 

100.00 

270 

265 

90.60 

94.31 

9.40 

5.69 

240 

232 

80.54 

82.56 

19.46 

17.44 

234 

227 

78.62 

80.78 

21.48 

19.22 

Laundries— 69  Establishments. 


January    

February    . . . , 

March 

April  

M^y   

June   

July  

August  

September  .. 

October 

November    . . . 
December   ... 

Average 


711 
724 
746 
791 
850 
922 
945 
967 
958 


793 


842 


763 
760 
769 
818 
882 
954 
978 
982 
963 
882 
831 
813 


73.53 

77.70 

74.87 

77.39 

77.04 

.78.31 

81.80 

83.90 

87.90 

89.82 

95.35 

97.15 

97.72 

99.59 

100.00 

100.00 

99.07 

98.07 

89.45 

89.82 

85.63 

84.62    1 

•82.01 

82.79 

87.08 

88.19 

26.47 

22.30 

75.13 

22.61 

22.96 

21.69 

18.20 

16.10 

12.10 

10.18 

4.65 

2.85 

2.28 

.41 

.93 

1.93 

10.56 

10.18 

14.37 

15.38 

17.99 

17.21 

12.92 

11.81 

Light,  Power  and  Street  Railways— 65  Establishments. 


January    

February   

March  

April  

May  

June 

July  

Augcst    , 

September  .., 

October  

November    . . . 
December   . . . 

Average 


2.085 

2,156 

2.150 

2.231 

2.226 

2,291 

2,341 

2.506 

2,807 

2,965 

2.880 

3,059 

2.871 

3.089 

2,719 

2.906 

2,656 

2.823 

2.700 

2,846 

2,665 

2.772 

2.684 

2.769 

2.565 

2.701    1 

72.40 

69.80 

74.65 

72.22 

77.29 

74.17 

81.28 

81.13 

99.47 

95.99 

100.00 

99.03 

99.69 

100.00 

94.41 

94.08 

92.22 

91.39 

93.75 

92.13 

92.53 

89.74 

93.19 

90.00 

89.06 

87.78 

27.60 

30.20 

K.35 

27.78 

22.71 

25.83 

18.72 

18.87 

.53 

4.01 

.97 

.31 
5.59 

5.92 

7.78 

8.61 

6.25 

7.87 

7.47 

10.26 

6.81 

10.00 

10.94 

12.22 

Lithographing— 12  Establishments. 


January    . . . . , 
February   ... 

March  

April   

May  

June    

July  

August  

September  .. 

October  

November    . . 
December    . . 

Average 


472 
465 
471 
471 
468 
476 
466 
461 
471 
479 
491 
484 


473 


459 
457 
466 
466 
469 
450 
453 
460 
448 
462 
485 
471 


461 


96.11 
94.70 
95.93 
95.93 
95.32 
96.74 
94.91 
93.89 
95.93 
97.55 
100.(» 
98.57 


96.83 


94.64 
94.23 
94.02 
95.88 
96.70 
92.78 
93.40 
94.82 
92.37 
96.26 
100.00 
97.11 


95.06 


3.89 
5.30 
4.07 
4.07 
4.68 
3.26 
5.00 
6.11 
4.07 
2.46 


1.43 


8.67 


6.36 
5.77 
5.98 
4.12 
3.30 
7.22 
6.60 
5.18 
7.63 
4.74 


2.89 
4.95 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


PERSONS   EMPLOYED,   BY  MONTHS— PER  CENT.. 
Table  II— Continued. 


1899-1900. 


Classification  of 

Persons  Em- 
ployed in 

Per  Cent,  of  Em 
ploy  men  t  in 

Per  Cent,  of  Un- 
f  mploymeni  in 

Months. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

190a 

1899. 

1900. 

Miscellaneous— 42  ^st^iblishments. 


January    .... 
February    . . . 

March  

April  

May   

June    

July  

August  

September  .. 

October  

November    . . 
December    . . 

Average 


1,651 

1.769    1 

1.694 

1,804 

1,851 

1.965 

1.960 

2,003 

1,814 

1.920 

1,483 

1,864 

1,466 

1,554 

1.768 

1.523 

1,716 

1.799 

1,647 

1,777 

1.760 

1.826 

1,735 

1.774 

1,712 

1,798 

84.23 
86.43 
94.44 
100.00 
92.55 
75.66 
74.80 
90.20 
87.55 
84.03 
90.00 
88.56 


87.35 


88.32 
90.06 
98.10 
100.00 
95.86 
93.06 
77.58 
76.04 
£9.82 
88.72 
91.16 
88.57 


89.77    I 


15.77 
13.57 
5.56 


7.45 
24.34 
25.20 

9.80 
12.45 
15.97 
10.00 
11.44 


12.66 


11. 6S 
9.94 
1.9J 


4.14 
6.94 
22.42 
23.93 
10.1£ 
11.28 
8.84 
11.43 


.23 


Mixed   Textiles— 7  Establishments. 


January    .... 
February   . . . 

March  

April   

May  

June    

July   

August  

September  .. 

October  

November    .. 
December    . . 

Average 


469 

416 

480 

452 

495 

478 

520 

483 

493 

472 

484 

430 

423 

406 

398 

394 

396 

287 

414 

402 

445 

424 

465 

457 

457 

425 

90.19 
92.31 
95.19 
100.00 
94.81 
93.08 
81.35 
76.54 
76.15 
79.62 
86.58 
89.42 


87.88 


86.13 
93.58 
98.96 
100.00 
97.72 
89.03 
84.06 
81.57 
69.42 
83.28 
87.78 
94.62 


87.99 


9.81 

13.87 

7.69 

6.42 

4.81 

1.04 

5.i9 

2.28 

6.92 

10.9? 

18.65 

15.94 

-     23.46 

18.43 

23.85 

40.58 

20.38 

16.72 

14.42 

12.22 

10.58 

5.38 

12.12 

12.01 

Printers  and  Publishers— 89  Establishments. 


January    . 
February 
March  .... 

April   

May   

June    

July   

August  ... 
►  entember 


1.130 

1,082    1 
1.080    1 

96.25 

1,143 

97.36 

1,141 

1.096    1 

97.19 

1,174 

1,099    1 

100.00 

1.143 

1.096    1 

97.36 

1.119 

1.087    1 

95.32 

1.146 

1.072    1 

97.62 

1.130 

1,104     1 

96.25 

1.132 

1    100 

1.094    1 

1   ttyj     1 

96.42 
oe  no 

96.35 
96.17 
97.60 
97.86 
97.60 
96.79 
95.46 
98.31 
97.42 


3.75 
2.64 
2.81 

i'.ei' 

2.88 
»3.75 

9  no 


3.65 
3.R3 
2.40 
2.14 
2.40 
3.21 
4.54 
1.0 
2.?8 

1    M9 
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TOTAL  YEARLY    EARNINGS   IN  1899-1900-12  INDUSTRIES. 
•  Table  III. 


Industbibs. 


Beverages    

Chemicals    

Coal  and   wood   

Fancy  articles    

Grain  and  warehouses. 

Laundries  

Li^ht,   power  and   street 

railways 

Lithographing  

Miscellaneous    .^ 

Mixed   textiles   

Printers   and    publishers 
Railway  equipment  

Total    


No.  of 

estab> 

lish- 

ments. 


20 
9 

27 
12 
18 
69 

65 
12 
42 
7 
89 
13 


Total  Yeablt 
KARNraos  IN 


1899. 


40 
848 
117 
127 
243 

1,418 
214 
526, 
116 
510, 

2,972 


,705  13 
143  27 
029  29 
,18177 
,583  80 
167  U 

206  32 
828  19 
823  53 
714  19 
,476  50 
,359  84 


1900. 


Incbeasb  +  D»- 

CRBASB  —  IN  1900. 


Amount.     Per  cent. 


$91,273  53  4- 
42,273  14  + 
840,890  63,— 
133.785  42|-f 
116,673  97  — 
257,366  98  + 


1,596,872  75 
218.205  92 
629,918  72 
114,844  05 
488,193  62 

2,904.766  89 


17,221,218  94  $7,335,064  62 




$5,568  40 
2,129  87 
7,138  66 
16,t03  &> 
10.909  83 
14,199  87 

21,333  57 
3.377  73 
108,095  19 
1.870  14 
22.282  88 
67.593  95 


-I-  $113,845  68 


6.50 
5.31 
.84 
14.11 
9.33 
5.84 

1.50 
1.11 
40.14 
1.60 
4.37 
2.27 


1.58 


AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  1899  AND  1900-12  INDUSTRIES. 
Table  IV. 


Industbibs. 

No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

AVBBAOB  YbABLT 

Eabntnqs in 

INCRBASE  +  DE- 
CBEASE  —  IN  1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

BevcrasreS    

20 
9 
27 
12 
18 

e9 

65 

12 

42 

7 

?9 
13 

$410  07 
436  34 
506  11 
276  37 
545  23 
288  80 

652  91 
464  18 
307  72- 
255  39 
446  22 
591  04 

$424  53 
469  70 
510  69 
317  78 
513  98 
297  19 

517  17 
473  13 
367  30 
270  22 
445  84 
615  81 

-f-       $14.46 
-1-         33.36 
4-           2.58 
-h         41  41 

-  31.25 
4-           8  39 

-  35.74 

+         18  95' 
-f         59  58 
-h         14.83 

-  38 
+         24  77 

3.22 

Chemicals  

7.28 

Coal  and   wood    

.26 

Fancy   articles   

14.27 

Grain    and    warehouses.. 
Laundries     

6.41 
2.26 

Light,   power   and   street 
r«illwflV8    

6.47 

LithocrraDhinir   

4.18 

Miscellaneous    

12.27 

Mixed  textiles  

5.21 

Printers  and  publishers.. 
Railway   equipment    

.04 
4.11 

Average   

383 

$422  70 

$435  28 

+       $12  68 

2.98 

67 
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AVEUAGE   NUMBER   OF   DAYS   IN   OPERATION,   1899  AND   1900- 
12  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  V. 

• 

INDU8TEIE8. 

No.  of 

bstab- 

lish- 

'ments. 

DATS  IN  OPREATIOM  IN 

Incbbasb  +  Db- 

CBBASB  -  IN  19U9. 

1899. 

1900. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Beverages  

20 
9 
27 
12 
18 
69 

65 
12 
42 
7 
89 
13 

294 
293 
301 

282 

361 
306 
293 
300 
307 
308 

295 
330 
301 
301 
302 
286 

363 
301 
289 
294 
308 
315 

t          3^ 

.34 

Chemicals  

12.63 

Coal  and  wood  

Fancy   articles   

+                        1 

+           12 

+            4 

+             2 

—  4 

—  4 

—  6 

+            1 
+             7 

.33 

Grain  and  warehouses  .. 
laundries   

4.14 
1.42 

Light,    power  and    street 

railways   

IjithoffraDhlnflT  

.55 
1.31 

Miscellaneous  

Mixed  tpxtlles  

1.37 
2.00 

Printers  and  publishers.. 
Railway   equipment    

.33 
2.27 

J^YQTSiSQ •• 

883 

303 

307 

+            4 

1.33 

The  foregoing  tables  thus  show  for  383  efstablishments  in  12 
industries  in  1899  and  1900,  the  classified  weekly  earnings,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months,  the  total  amount  paid 
as^  wages,  the  average  yearly  earnings  to  each  worker,  and  the 
average  number  of  days  in  operation.  These  facts  are  presented 
by  industries  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  comparisons  be- 
tween each. 

The  total  number  of  persons  for  the  12  industries  who  received 
classified  weekly  earnings  for  the  two  years  are  presented  in  tlie 
following  table : 

NUMBER  OF   PERSONS   IN   12   INDUSTRIES   RECEIVING    CLASSIFIED 
WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  1899  AND  1900. 


Classified  Weekly 
Kabninos. 


1S99 


Male.      Female.      Total. 


1900 


Male.      Female.      Total. 
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This  is  a  sort  of  a  summary  of  Table  I.  It  includes  all  of  the 
12  industries  and  for  male,  female,  and  the  total  shows  the  re- 
spective number  of  persons  in  each  wage  class  together  with  the 
total  for  all. 

For  the  male  pei*sons  the  greatest  number  for  both  years  are 
found  in  the  class  $10  but  under  $12.  For  the  female.*^  the 
greatest  is  found  in  the  class  under  $5. 

In  1899  the  total  number  of  all  classes  was  17,450.  O^  th'^se 
15,207  were  male  and  2,243  female. 

In  1900  the  total  for  all  was  17,594,  and  of  these  15,49';  were 
male  persons,  and  2,097  females. 

In  the  foUoAving  table  the  number  of  persons  as  shown  above 
are  expressed  in  their  present  relation  to  their  totals. 


PER  CENT.  OF  PERSONS  IN  12  INDUSTRIES  RECEIVING  CLASSIFIED 
WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  1899  AND  1900. 


Classifibd  Wbbklt 

1899 

1900 

Eabninos. 

IMale.      Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  $5.00  

5.19 

1.17 

2.58 

7.36 

7.20 

16.97 

2.204 

22.02 

10.05 

5.42 

67.46 

15.60 

9.54 

3.66 

1.56 

.71 

1.20 

.27 

13.19 

3.03 

3.48 

6.89 

6.47 

14.87 

19.36 

19.22 

8.76 

4.73 

6.79 

1.42 

2.70 

7.25 

7.37 

16.59 

21.30 

20.76 

10.20 

5.62 

61.14 
16.45 
12.26 
5.05 
2.10 
1.38 
1.19 
.43 

13.26 

15.00  bnt  nnder  $6.00 

6.00  but  nnder    7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

3.21 
3.84 
6.99 
6.74 
14.77 
38.91 
18.34 
8.99 

20  00  and  over   

4.95 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

This  table  relates  to  percentiiges.  It  shows  .for  instance  that 
in  1809,  5.19  per  cent,  of  all  the  male  persons,  67.46  per  cent,  of 
all  the  female  persons  and  13.19  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  both 
received  under  $5  per  week,  and  that  in  1900  this  relation  stood 
at  6.79,  61.14,  and  13.26  per  cent,  respectively.  The  largest 
proportion  of  the  persons,  however,  ars  found  in  the  classes  $10 
but  under  $12  and  $12  but  under  $15  per  week.  These  two 
classes  included  38.58  per  cent,  of  the  persons  in  1899,  and 
37.25  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  1900. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  relative  proportion  of  male 
and  female  persons  in  each  wage  class. 
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PER  CENT.    OF   MALES   ANT>   FEMALES   IN  12  INDUSTRIES   RECBIVIXG 
CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY   EARNINGS   IN  1899  AND  1900. 


Classified  Wbbklt 
Earnings. 


1899 


Male. 


Female.     Total. 


Under  |5.00  

$5.00  but  under  $6.00, 

6.00  but  under    7.00, 

7.00  but  under    8.00, 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00, 

10.00  but  under  12.00, 

12.00  but  under  15.00, 

15.00  but  under  20.00, 

20.00  and  over   


34.27 

65.73 

33.71 

66.29 

64.74 

36.26 

93,18 

6.82 

96.90 

3.10 

99.38 

.62 

99.20 

.80 

99.82 

.18 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


1900 


Male.      Female.     Total 


45.07 
38.94 
61.98 
91.38 
96.29 
98.88 
99.25 
99.72 
100.00 
100.00 


54.93 
61.06 
38.02 
8.62 
3.71 
1.12 
.75 
.38 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100. ro 

100.00 
300.00 
lOO.CO 
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In  the  above  summary  is  seen  for  the  twelve  industries  the 
total  number  employed  each  month  in  1899  and  1900. 

The  greatest  number  for  any  month  is  found  in  September 
for  1899  and  in  October  for  1900.  Tho  smallest  number  for 
both  jears  is  found  in  January.  The  difference  between  the 
two  amounted  to  12.41  per  cent,  in  the  former  and  15.07  in  the 
latter  year.  This  difference  was  the  range  of  unemployment  in 
January,  or  in  otlicr  words,  it  was  the  proportion  of  persons  who, 
during  that  month,  could  not  find  employment  in  the  establish- 
ments included. 

The  average  number  of  persons  was  14,847  in  1899,  and 
14,728  in  1900 ;  and  the  average  range  of  unemploymenii  was  ac- 
cordingly 4.84  and  6.48  per  cent,  respectively  for  these  years. 

As  already  explained  table  III  relates  to  the  total  amount 
paid  as  wages.  It  gives  this  amount  for  each  industry  as  well 
as  for  all,  the  total  being  $7,221,218.94  in'  1899,  and 
$7,335,064.62  in  1900.  For  the  latter  year  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  $113,845.68  or  of  1.58  per  cent. 

Of  the  12  industries,  6  show  an  increase  in  the  amount  paid 
as  wages  and  6  a  decrease,  but  as  stated  the  former  on  the  whole 
exceeded  the  latter. 

In  table  IV  was  given  the  average  yearly  earnings  to  each 
worker.  It  shows  that  the  average  was  e$422.70  in  1899  and 
$435.28  in  1900.  This  is  an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of 
$12.58,  or  2.98  per  cent.  Jsine  industries  show  an  increase  in 
the  earnings  and  three  a  decrease. 

Table  V  shows  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation. 
For  1899  the  average  was  303  days,  for  1900  it  was  307  days. 
The  increase  for  the  latter  year  thus  amounted  to  4  days,  or  to 
1.32  per  cent  *  Eight  industries  gave  an  increase,  three  a  de- 
crease and  one  no  change. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  EAENINGS  IN  12  INDUSTBIES  IN  1900  AND 

1901. 

Under  this  Lead  are  found  several  presentations  that  have 
been  compiled  from  the  reports  of  356  establishments  dassified 
in  12  industries.    The  reports  covered  the  years  1900  and  1901. 

The  industries  mto  which  tlie  reports  were  classified  are  as  fol- 
lows: Beverages,  chemicals,  coal  and  wood,  electric  and  gas 
light  plants,  etc.,  gi-ain  elevators,  fancy  articles,  laundries,  litho- 
graphing, mixed  textiles,  printing  and  publishing,  railway  shops, 
and  miscellaneous. 

The  reports  have  been  compiled  into  5  basic  tables  described  as 
follows :  Table  I  shows,  for  each  industry  in  1900  and  1901, 
the  classified  weekJv  ^rnings  for  the  week  when  the  grefatest 
number  of  perso::-«  wc^re  employed.  Table  II  shows  for  the  same 
industries  and  period  the  number  of  persons  employed  each 
month,  together  w^ith  the  range  of  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment as  based  upon  the  number  for  the  month  when  the  greatest 
number  were  employed.  Table  III  shows  the  total  amount  paid 
as  wages  each  year  by  the  establishments  included.  Table  IV 
shows  the  average  yearly  earnings  to  each  employe,  and  table  V 
gives  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation. 

The  reports  for  lx)th  yciirs  were  received  from  the  same  estab 
lishinents,  and  are  therefore  a  good  indication  of  the  business  sit- 
uation in  tlic  same.  But  they  mean  more  than  this.  Kepre- 
senting  as  they  do  tlio  greater  proportion  of  the  productive  Capac- 
ity of  the  industries  included^  they  necessarily  show  the  condi- 
tion of  these  industries,  as  a  whole,  for  this  state. 
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CLASSIFIED   WEEKLY   EARNINGS   IN  1900-1901. 
Table  I. 


Classified  Wages. 


1900 


Male 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No.       Per  ct. 


Male. 


1901 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


No.      Per  ct 


Beverages— 15  Establishments. 


Under  $5.00  

$5.00  but   under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.00  but   under     9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but   under  15.00 

16.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over   

13 
10 
22 
46 
16 
15 
27 
8 
6 

i" 

2 

13 
10 
22 
45 
17 
17 
27 
8 
6 

7.88 
6.06 
13.33 
27.27 
10.31 
10.31 
16.26 
4.85 
3.63 

Total   

162 

3 

166 

100.00 

13 

1 

14 

8.00 

12 

12 

6.86 

17 

1 

18 

10.29 

30 

30 

17.14 

15 

15 

8.57 

37 

37 

21.14 

20 

20 

11.43 

16 

16 

9.14 

6 

6 

3.43 

7 

7 

4.00 

173 

2 

175 

'  100.03 

Chemicals— 5  Establishments. 


Under  $5. 

$6.00  but 

6.00  but 

7.00  but 

8.00   but 

9.00  but 

10.00  but 

12.00  but 

15.00  but 

20.00  and 


00  . 

under  $6.00 
under  7.00 
under 
under 
under  10.00 
under  12.00 
under  15.00 
under  20.00 
over 


8.00 
00 


Total 


43 


52 


15.39 
9.62 
21.15 
13.46 
19.23 
7.69 
7.69 
1.92 
3.86 


100.00 


10 

10 

16.-^ 

1 

1 

2 

3.28 

7 

4 

11 

18.03 

7 

7 

11.47 

4 

4 

6.56 

2 

2 

4 

6.56 

14 

1 

15 

24.59 

6 

6 

9.84 

2 

2 

3.28 

53 

8 

61 

100.00 

Coal  and  Wood— 21  Establish  men  t|». 


Under  ^.00   

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.0O  but  under  7.00 

7.00   but  under  8.00 

8.00  but  under  9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10,00  but  under  12.00 

12.00   but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over  . 


1           6 

6 

.40 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.07 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

.20 

8 

1 

9 

36 

36 

2.40 

17 

17 

126 

126 

8.40 

29 

29 

292 

292 

19.45 

266 

266 

307 

307 

20.45 

452 

452 

483 

483 

32.18 

183 

183 

129 

129 

8.59 

103 

103 

118 

118 

7.86 

91 

91 

1,499 

2 

1,501 

100.00 

1,151 

2 

1,153 

.17 

.78 

1.48 

2.52 

23.07 

39.20 

16.87 

8.93 

7.89 


100.00 


Electric  and  Gas  Light— 66  Establishments. 


Under  $5.00   

64 

1 

65 

2.24 

1         62 
1           & 

2 

64 

2.42 

$5.00   but   under   $6.00 

5 

1 

6 

.21 

5 

.19 

6.00   but    under     7.0U 

19 

19 

.66 

11 

1 

12 

.46 

7.00  but   under     8.00 

46 

46 

1.59 

61 

1 

62 

2.35 

8.00  but   under     9.00 

163 

163 

5.63 

■   200 

2U9 

7.92 

y.UO  but   under  10.00 

408    

408 

14.08 

427 

427 

16.18 

lo.OO  but   under   12.00 

817 

817 

28.20 

821 

821 

31.15 

12.00   but   under   15.00 

821 

821 

28.34 

863 

863 

32.71 

15.00  but   under  20.00 

601 

501 

17.29 

141 

141 

6.34 

20.00  and  over  

51 



51 

1.76 

34 

34 

1.29 

Total    

2,895 

2 

2,897 

100.00 

2,634 

4 

2,638 

100.00 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  1900-1901. 
Table  1— Continued. 


1900 

1901 

Classified  Wages. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

1  Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

No.    1  Per  ct. 

No.    j  Per  ct. 

Elevator  and  Grain  Warebonses— 18  Establisbments. 


Under  15.00   

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 
6.00  but  under     7.00 
7.00  but  under    8.00 
8  00   but   under     9  00 

1 
1 

1 

1 
.".'.'.■.*.'.*.' 

2 
1 
2 
8 

.91 

.45 

.91 

3.62 

9.W  but   under   10.00 
10.00  but   under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00   but   under  20.00 
20.00  and  over  

32 
69 
76 
26 
6 

32 
69 
76 
26 
5 

i4.48 
31.22 

11.76 
2.26 

Total    

220 

1 

221 

100.00 

1 



1 

.44 

3 

3 

1.32 

10 

10 

4.41 

^ 

3 

1.32 

31 

31 

13.66 

74 

74 

32  .eo 

78 

78 

SI. 36 

21 

a 

9.25 

6 

6 

2.64 

227 

227 

100.00 

Fancy  Artlcle8~12  Establishments. 


Under  $5. 

$5.00  but 

■6.00  but 

7.00  but 

8.00  but 

9.00  but 

10.00  but 

12.00  but 

15.00  but 

20.00  and 

Total 


00   .... 

52 
20 

153 
16 

205 
36 

41.67 
7.32 

under 

$6.00 

under 

7.00 

43 

2 

45 

9.15 

under 

8.00 

23 

2 

25 

5.08 

under 

9.00 

22 

22 

4.47 

under 

10.00 

42 

i 

43 

8.74 

under 

12.00 

62 

62 

12.60 

under 

15.00 

28 

28 

5.69 

under 

20.00 

19 

19 

3.86 

over  . 

7 

7 

1.42 

il   .... 

818 

174 

492 

100.00 

321 


139 
10 

1 

1 
1 

1 


153 


192 
36 
39 
30 
22 
40 
42 
41 
24 
8 


40.61 
7.59 
8.23 
6.33 
4.64 
8.44 
8.86 
8.65 
5.06 
1.69 


474  I    100.00 


Laundry— 69  Establishments. 


Under  $5.00  .... 

16 

328 

344 

32.73 

13 

296 

309 

29.18 

$.*>  00   liut  under 

$6.00 

10 

211 

221 

21.03 

9 

251 

260 

24.56 

6.00  but  under 

7.00 

12 

157 

169 

16.06 

10 

168 

178 

16.81 

7.00   but  under 

8.00 

15 

86 

101 

9.61 

21 

89 

103 

9.73 

8.00   but   under 

9.00 

10 

32 

42 

4.00 

16 

26 

41 

S.S7 

9.00   but   under 

10.00 

25 

5 

80 

2.86 

17 

6 

23 

2.17 

10.00  but  under 

12.00 

52 

U 

63 

6.99 

49 

10 

69 

6.57 

12.00  but   under 

15.00 

47 

4 

61 

4.86 

64 

2 

66 

5.29 

15.00  but   under 

20.00 

26 

26 

2.47 

28 

28 

2.64 

20.00  and  over  . 

4 

4 

.88 

2 

2 

.19 

Total    .... 

217 

834 

1,051 

100.00 

218 

841 

1.069 

100.00 

Lithographing— 12  Establishments. 


I'nder  $5. 

$5.00   but 

fi.OO   but 

7.00   but 

8.00  but 

9.00   but 

10.00   but 

12.00   but 

15.00   but 

20.00  and 


op  

under 

$6.00 

under 

7.00 

under 

800 

under 

9.00 

under 

10.00 

under 

12.00 

uuder 

15.00 

under 

20.00 

over  . 

105 

54 

28 

1 

27 

1 

21 

1 

24 

17 

40 

43 



65 

64 

159 

32.38 

29 

5.91 

28 

5.70 

22 

4.48 

24 

4.89 

17 

8.46 

40 

8.15 

43 

8.76 

65 

13.24 

64 

13.03  1 

105 
21 
20 
27 
28 
27 
43 
49 
59 
67 


111 
2 
1 


216 
23 
21 
27 
29 
28 
43 
49 
59 
67 


29. IS 
4.17 
3.81 
4.89 
6.23 
6.08 
7.79 
8.88 
10.69 
10.33 


^ 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  1900-190L 
Table  I— Continued. 


Classified  Waobs. 


1900 

1901 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

No. 

Perct 

Mixed  Textiles— 7  Establishments. 


Total. 


No.    I  Per  ct. 


Under  ^5.00  

I6.0O  but  under  $6.00 
6.00  but  under  7.00 
7.00  bntu  nder  8.00 
8.00  but  under  9.00 
9.00  but  under  10.00 
10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
15.00  but  under  20.00 
20.00  and  over  


Total 


166 


265 
48 
22 
12 
3 
3 


353 


343 
59 
23 
23 
15 
14 
5 
30 
5 
2 


519 


66.09 

11.37 

4.43 

4.43 

2.89 

2.70 

.96 

5.78 

.96 


100.00  I 


103 

286 

389 

69.76 

11 

86 

97 

14.90 

11 

26 

37 

5.68 

21 

17 

38 

5.84 

7 

4 

11 

1.69 

18 

3 

21 

3.22 

11 

1 

12 

1.84 

38 

38 

6.84 

7 

7 

1.08 

1 

1 

.16 

228 

423 

651 

100.00 

Printing  and  Publishing— 100  Establishments. 


Under  |5.00  .... 

$5.00  but   under  |6.00 

6.00  but   under  7.00 

7.00  but   under  8.00 

8.00  but   under  9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00' 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but   under  20.00f 

20.00  and  over  . 


Total 


297 

226 

523 

36.91 

55 

36 

91 

6.42 

46 

27 

73 

5.15 

56 

13 

69 

4.87 

77 

14 

91 

6.42 

68 

2 

70 

4.94 

116 

10 

126 

8.90 

149 

3 

152 

10.73 

162 

2 

164 

11.57 

58 

58 

4.09 

1.084 

333 

1,417 

100.00 

289 

253 

642 

38.33 

50 

46 

96 

6.79 

52 

27 

79 

6.59 

60 

11 

61 

4.31 

63 

13 

76 

6.88 

f9 

7 

66 

4.67 

114 

12 

126 

8.91 

167 

1 

158 

11.17 

161 

2 

163 

11.63 

47 

47 

3.32 

1,042 

372 

1.414 

100.00 

Railway  Equipment— 10  Establishments. 


Tender  $5.00   

27  ! I          27 

.47  I 



22  ! 1         5« 

34 

$5.00  but   under  $6.00 

10 



10 

.17 

16 

16 

.26 

6.00   but   under     7.00 

89 

89 

1.53 

87 

87 

1.36 

7.00  but   under     8.00 

776 

3 

779 

13.43    1 

627 

627 

8.23 

8  00  but  under     9.00 

520 

520 

8.96  II 

719 

719 

11.22 

9.00  but   under   10.00 

1,355 

l.?35 

23.35  II 

1.565 

1.566 

24.43 

10.00  but   under  12.00 

972 

972 

16.75  jl 

1,060 

1,060 

16.54 

12.00  but   under  15.00 

1,103 

1,103 

19.01  ll 

1,023 

1,023 

15.97 

15.00  but   under  20.00 

635 

635 

10.94  II 

912 

912 

14.23 

20.00  and   over    

313    

313 

5.39  11 

1 

476 

476 

7.43 

Total    

5.800             3 

5,803 

100.00  II 

6,407 

6,407 

100.00 

Miscellaneous— 21  Establishments. 


Under  $5.00   

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

7.00  but  under     8.00 

8.00  but  under     9.00 

9.00   but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over  — 


Total 


139 


177 


116 
43 
30 
27 
33 
15 
17 
22 
12 
1 


316 


100.00 


14 

93 

107 

33.46 

6 

35 

41 

12.81 

11 

19 

30 

9.37 

12 

6 

17 

6.31 

46 

2 

48 

16.00 

21 

21 

6.56 

18 

1 

19 

6.94 

23 

1 

24 

7.50 

12 

12 

3.75 

1 

1 

.31 

II        164 

166 

320 

100.00 
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LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


PERSONS  EMPLOTED-BY  MONTHS-PER  CENT.   IN  ldOO-1901— 

12  INDUSTRIES. 

Table  Il—Contlnued. 


Classification  bt 

Persona  Em- 
ployed in 

Per  Cent,  of  Em- 
ployment in 

Per  Cent,  of  Un- 
employed in 

Months. 

1900. 

IPOl. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

Mixed  Textiles— 7  Establishments. 


January  ... 
February   . 

March 

April  

May  

June 

July   

August  

Septembeij  , 
October  .... 
November  , 
December  .. 


Average 


416 

.      468 

84.38 

90.35    1        15.62  1 

452 

477 

.  91.68 

92.08 

8.32 

478 

495 

96.96 

95.56 

3.04 

493 

499 

100.00 

96.33 

472 

496 

95.74 

95.75 

4.26 

430 

470 

87.22 

90.73 

12.78 

406 

506 

82.35 

97.68 

17.65 

394 

518 

79.92 

100.00 

20.08 

287 

439 

58.22 

84.75 

41.78 

402 

470 

81.54 

90.73 

18.46 

424 

516 

86.00 

99.61 

14.00 

467 

455 

92.70 

87.84 

7.30 

426 

484 

86.41 

93.44 

13.59 

9.63 
7.92 
4.44 
3.67 
4.2b 
9.27 
2.32 

9.27 

.39 

12.16 


6.56 


Printing  and  Publishing— 100  Establishments. 


January  ... 
February  .. 
March    .... 

April   

May  

June  

July  ........ 

August  — 
September 
October  ... 
November  . 
December  . 


Average 


1,231 
1.266 
1.258 
1.241 
1.224 
1,212 
1,202 
1.229 
1,254 
1.260 
1.284 
1.294 


1,246 


1.316 
1,311 
1.290 
1.285 
1,264 
1,262 
1,250 
1,262 
1,312 
1.335 
1.372 
1.379 


1.303 


95.13 

95.43 

97.84 

95.07 

97.22 

93.56 

95.90 

93.12 

94.59 

91.66 

93.66 

91.52 

92.89 

90.65 

»4.98 

91.52 

^.91 

95.14 

97.37 

96.81 

99.23 

99.49 

100.00 

100.00 

96.29 

94.49 

4.87 

4.57 

2.16 

4.93 

2.78 

6.46 

4.10 

6.82 

5.41 

8.34 

6.34 

8.48 

7.11 

9.35 

5.02 

8.4S 

3.09 

4.86 

2.63 

3.19 

.77 

.51 

3.71 

5.5L 

Railway  Equipment— 10  Establishments. 


January  ... 
February   . 

March  

April   

M^y  

June  

July  

'August  .... 
September 
October  .... 
November 
December  . 


Average 


5,394 
5.347 
5.509 
5,429 
5.465 
5,464 
5,475 
5,473 
5,532 
5,647 
5,303 
5,306 


5,441 


5,474 
5,517 
5.521 
5,544 
6,665 
5,721 
5.797 
6,815 
6,032 
6.044 
6,067 
5,774 


5,748 


97.24 

90.23 

96.39 

90.93 

99.31 

91.00 

98.77 

91.38 

98.52 

93.37 

98.50 

94.30 

98.70 

95.55 

98.67 

95.85 

99.73 

99.42 

100.00 

99.62 

95.60 

100.00 

95.69 

95.17 

98.09 

94.74 

2.76 
3.61 

.69 
1.23 
1.48 
1.50 
1.80 
1.33 

.27 


4.40 
4.31 


1.91 


9.77 
9.07 
9.00 
8.62 
6.63 
5.70 
4.45 
4.15 
.58 


4.83 
5.26 


Miscellaneous— 21  Establishments. 


January  ... 
February  .. 

March  

April   

May  

June  

July 

August  — 
September 
October  ... 
November  . 
December  . 


Average 


214 
227 
247 


256 
249 
230 
271 
279 
285 
264 


244 
260 
279 
277 
287 
276 
258 
251 
279 


272 


273 


■^.09 
79.65 
86.67 
93.33 
94.04 
89.82 
87.37 
80.7e 
95.09 
97.89 
100.00 
92.63 


89.47 


82.43 
87.84 
94.26 
93.58 
96.96 
93.24 
87.16 
84.80 
94.26 
100.00 
98.99 
91.89 


24.91 

17.57 

20.35 

12.16 

13.33 

5.74 

6.67 

6.42 

6.96 

3.01 

10.18 

6.76 

12.63 

12.84 

19.30 

16.20 

t:?} 

6.74 

1.QI 

7.87 

8J1 

10.63 

T.tl 
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PERSONS    EMPLOYED-BY    MONTHS— PER    CENT.    IN   1900-1901, 
Table  Il—Continued. 


Classification  by 
Months. 


Persons  Em- 
ployed in 


1900. 


1901. 


Per  cent,  of  Em- 
ployment in 


1900. 


1901. 


Per  cent,  of  Un- 
employed in 


1900.- 


1901. 


Beverajfes— 15  Establishments. 

January 

123 
126 
>29 
140 
140 
142 
157 
158 
157 
146 
142 
132 

ISa 
139 
143 
150 
156 
164 
168 
166 
164 
150 
147 
143 

77.85 
79.75 
81.65 
88.61 
88.61 
89.87 
99.37 
100.00 
99.37 
92.41 
89.87 
83.54 

80.36  1 
82.74 
85.12 
89.29 
92.86 
97.62 
100.00 
98.81 
91.67 
89.29 
87.50 
ffi.l2 

1       22.15 
20.25 
18.35 
11.39 
11.39 
10.13 
.63 

19.64 

Kebmary 

17.26 

Mnrcb^ 

14.88 

April   

10.71 

M^y  

7.14 

June 

2.38 

July                               .  ... 

1.19 

September 

.63 

7.59 

10.13 

16.46 

8.33 

October  

10.71 

November 

12.50 

December 

14.88 

Average    

141 

151 

89.24 

89.88 

10.76 

10.12 

Chemicals— 6  Establishments. 

January  

49 
49 
48 
46 
45 
46 
43 
42 
36 
41 
52 
61 

44 
45 
46 
48 
54 
54 
53 
54 
45 
44 
55 
59 

94.23 
94.23 
92.31 
88.46 
86.54 
88.46 
82.69 
80.77 
69.23 
78.85 
100.00 
98.08 

74.58 
76.27 
77.97 
81.36 
91.53 
91.53 
89.83 
91.53 
76.27 
74.58 
93.22 
100.00 

5.77 
5.77 
7.69 
11.54 
13.46 
11.54 
17.31 
19.23 
30.77 
21.15 

25.42 

Kcbrnarv  .  ... 

23.73 

March  

22.03 

April   

18.64 

M^y   

8.47 

June  

8.47 

July   

10.17 

August  

8.47 

Seotember  

23.r3 

October   

26.42 

6.78 

lioopmhf  r                          ..... 

1.92 

Average    

46 

50 

88.46 

84.75 

11.54 

15.25 

Coal  and  Wood— 21  Establishments. 


January  ... 
February   . 

March 

April  

May   

June 

July   

August  .... 
September 
October  ... 
November  . 
December  . 


Average 


712 
691 
682 

1,059 

1.043 
1,130 
1,250 
1,263 
1,327 
1.172 
930 


991 


884 

922 

760 

718 

889 

1,018 

1,046 

1,121 

1,164 

1,167 

1,187 

1,000 


49.% 

74.47 

53.65 

77.67 

52.07 

63.18 

51.39 

60.49 

78.30 

74.89 

78.60 

85.76 

85.15 

88.12 

94.20 

94.44  L 

94.42 

98.06  [ 

100.00 

98.32 

88.32 

100.00 

70.08 

84.25 

74.68 

83.32 

50.04 

25.63 

46.35 

22.33 

47.93 

36.82 

48.61 

39.61 

21.70 

26.11 

21.40 

14.24 

14.85 

11.88 

5.80 

6.66 

6.58 

1.94 

1.68 

ii.68 

29.92 

15.76 

26.32 

16.68 

Electric  and  Gas  Light  and  Power— 66  Establishments. 


January  ... 
February   . 

March 

April   

May  

June  

July  

August  

September 
October  ... 
November  . 
December  . 


Average    « 2,490         2,572 


,060 
.122 
,198 
,404 
673 
,778 
,682 
,686 
,633 
,6o5 
,618 
,370 


2,149 
2,169 
2,263 
2,453 
2,741 
2.866 
2,777 
2,866 
2,760 
2.773 
2.629 
2,413 


74.15 
76.39 
79.12 
86.54 
96.22 


96.64 
96.69 
94.78 
95.57 
94.24 
86.31 


74.98 
75.68 
78.96 
85.69 
95.64 


96.30 
96.76 
91.73 
84.19 


.63  89.74 


25.85 
23.61 
20.88 
13.46 

3.78 


3.46 
3.31 
5.22 
4.43 
5.76 
14.69 


10.37 


25.02 
24.32 
21.04 
14.41 
4.36 


3.11 


3.70 
3.24 
8.27 
16.81 


10.26 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


PERSONS   EMPLOYED-BY   MONTHS— PER   CENT   IN   1300-1901. 
Table  II— Continued. 


Classification  bt 
Months. 


Persons  Em  - 
ployed  in 


1900. 


1901. 


Percent,  of  Em- 
ployment iu 


1900. 


1901. 


PerCont.  of  Un- 
employed in  * 


1900. 


Elevator  and  Grain  Warehouses— 18  Establishments. 


1901. 


January  ... 
February    . 

March  

April   

Aiay  

June 

July    

August   — 
September 
October   ... 
November  . 
December  . 


Average 


131 
128 
145 
146 
141 
122 
121 
119 
162 
194 
178 
146 


144 


138 
137 
162 
150 
140 
125 
121 
132 
153 
180 
163 
146 


146 


67.53 
66.98 
74.74 
75.26 
72.68 
62.89 
62.37 
61.34 
83.51 
100.00 
91.75 
75.26 


74.23 


76.67 
76.11 
90.00 
83.33 
77.78 
69.44 
67.22 
73.33 
85.00 
100.00 
90.56 
81.11 


81.11 


32.47 
34.02 
25.26 
24.74 
27.32 
87.11 
37.63 
38.66 
16.49 


8.25 
24.74. 


25.77 


23.33 
23.89 
10.00 
16.67 
22.22 
30.56 
32.78 
26.67 
16.00 


9.44 
18.89 


18.89 


Fancy  Articles— 12  Establishments. 


January  ... 
February    . 

March 

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  — 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December  . 


Average 


379 
378 
434 
419 
417 
390 
401 
418 
408 
458< 
469 
4^ 


421 


861 
370 
389 
378 
373 
352 
374 
887 
385 
416 
445 
441 


389 


78.14 

81.12 

21.86 

18.88 

77.94 

83.15 

22.06 

16.85 

89.48 

87.42 

10.52 

12.58 

86.S9 

84.94 

13.61 

15.06 

85.98 

83.82 

14.02 

16.18 

80.41 

79.10 

19.59 

20.90 

82.68 

84.01 

17.32 

15.96 

86.19 

86.97 

13.81 

13.06 

84.12 

86.52 

15.88 

13.48 

94.43 

93.48 

5.57 

6.52 

96.70 
100.00 

100.00 
99.10 

8.30 

.90 

86.80 

87.42 

13.20 

12.58 

Laundry— 69   Establishments. 


January  ... 
February    . 

March  

April   

May   

June 

July   

Auugst  

September 
October  ... 
November  . 
December  . 


Average 


921 

940 

81.58 

900 

912 

79.72 

915 

914 

81.05 

960 

947 

85.08 

1.050 

1,064 

93.00 

1.092 

1,077 

96.72 

1,129 

1,153 

100.00 

1,118 

1,140 

99.03 

1,118 

1,114 

99.03 

1,013 

1,040 

89.73 

989 

967 

87.60 

944 

961 

83.61 

+    1.012 

-f-    1,019 

89.64 

81 
79 
79 
82 
92 
93 
100 
96 
96 
90 


Lithographing— 12  Establishments. 


January  

February   ... 

March  

April   

May  

June    

July  

August   

September  .. 

October  

November  ... 
December  ... 

Average 


.459 
457 
456 
465 
469 
450 
453 
460 
448 
462 
485 
471 


461 


512 
502 
495 
496 
610 
491 

4^ 
605 
609 
522 
640 


604 


94.64 
94.23 
94.02 
95.88 
96.70 
92.78 
93.40 
94.85 
93.87 
96.26 
100.00 
97.11 


95.06 


94 
92 
91 
91 
94 
90 
89 
90 
93 
94 
96 
100 
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TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID  AS  WAGES,  1900  AND  1901-12  INT>USTRIES. 

Table  III. 


INDD8TBT1C8. 


Beverages   

Chemicals  

Coal  and  wood  

Electric  and  gas  light 
and  power 

Elevator  and  grain  ware- 
houses   

Fancy  articles  

Laundry  

Lithographing  

Mixed    textiles    

Printing  and   publishing 

Railway   equipment    . 

Miscellaneous  

Total  


No.  of 
estab- 

Total Amount  Paid 
AS  Wages. 

INCREASB  4-  Db- 
CBEA8B  —  IK  1901. 

lish- 

meats. 

1900. 

1901. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

15 
5 
21 

$59,975  55 

22.602  22 

503,487  73 

$66,290  59 

27,724  00 

533,457  40 

4- 

$6,315  04 
5,121  78 
29.919  67 

10.53 
22.66 
5.95 

63 

1,431,126  26 

1,501,674  33 

+ 

70,648  07 

4.93 

18 
12 
69 
12 
-    7 
100 
10 
21 

78.674  32 
133,785  42 
282.353  33 
218.206  92 
108.844  06 
534,162  22 
3,160,340  78 

72,821  40 

79.213  92 
114.831  03 
292.361  51 
249.156  64 
129.794  72 
556.759  501 
3,327.700  791 
86,419  91 

-f 

-f 
-f 

4- 
-h 
l-h 
+ 

539  60 
18,954  S9 
10.008  18 
30,950  72 
20.950  67 

22.597  28 
1(7,360  01 

13.598  51 

.69 
14.17 
3.54 
14. IS 
19.25 
4.23 
5.30 
18.67 

356 

16.606,379  20 

$6,965,384  34 

+  $359,005  14 

5.43 

* 

AVERAGE   YEARLY    EARNINGS,   190O 1901-12   INDUSTRIES. 
Table   IV. 


INDUSTBIBS. 

No.  of 

estab- 

Jbh- 

ments. 

AvEBAGB  Yearly 
Earnings  in 

Ikcrbasband  De- 
crease IN  1991. 

1900. 

1901. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

* 

Beverages    

15 
5 
21 

66 

18 
12 
69 
12 

100 
10 
21 

$425  35 
491  36 

508  06 

574  75 

546  35 
317  78 
279  01 
473  ,34 

255.50 
428  70 
580  84 
285  57 

$439  01 
554  48 
539  39 

583  85 

542  56 
295  20 
286  91 
494  36 
268  17 
427  29 
578  93 
316  56 

+       $13  66 
+         63.13 
-H         31  33 

-1-          9  10 

-  379 

—  22.59 

4-          790 
4-         21  02 
-h         12  67 
1  41 
1  91 
4-         30  99 

3.21 

(^hemicals  

12.86 

Coal   and   wood    

6.17 

Electric     and     gas    light 
and    power    

1.68 

Elevator  and  grain  ware- 
house   

.69 

Fancv  Articles 

7  11 

Laundry 

2.83 

Lithographing* 

4.44 

Mixed  textiles  

4  96 

Printing  and   publishing. 

Railway  €»quipment  

Miscellaneous    

.33 
10.85 

Average   

356 



$506  27 

$51126 

4-           5  99 

1.19 
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LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  DAYS  IN"  OPERATION  IN  1900-1901-12  INDUSTRIES. 

Table  V. 


INDU8TBIB8. 


No.  of 

estab- 

lish- 

meats. 


Days  in  Opbbation  in 


1900. 


!901. 


Beverages  

Chemicals  , 

Coal  and   wood    

Electric    and     gas    light 

and  power  

Elevator  and  grain  ware 

houses   

Fancy   articles   

Laundry     

Lithographing  

Mixed  textiles  

Printing  and  publishing. 

Railway  equipment  

Miscellaneous 

Average   


15 
5 
21 

66 

18 
12 
69 
12 
7 
100 
10 
21 


356 


290 
253 

307 

864 

279 
301 
2S9 
301 
294 
302 
302 


298 


296 
250 


362 

297 
299 
293 
302 
290 
306 
294 
284 


IMCBKASB  +  Be- 
CRBA8B  — IN  1901. 


Amoant.      Per  cent- 


18 
2 

4 
1 
4 
4 
8 
4 


2.07 

1.19 

.33 

.55 

6.45 
.66 
1.39 
.33 
1.36 
1.32 
2.© 
1.39 


.34 


In  the  foregoing  five  tables  has  thus  been  presented,  for  12  in- 
dustries for  1900  and  1901,  the  classified  weekly  earnings,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  each  month,  etc.,  the  total  amount 
paid  as  wages,  the  average  yearly  earnings  to  each  employe,  and 
the  average  number  of  days  in  operation. 

The  facts  are  presented  in  detail  for  each  industry,  and  fur- 
thermore are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  readily 
studied,  not  only  as  standing  alone,  or  by  themselves,  but  in  con- 
nection with  similar  facts  for  the  other  industries.  Compari- 
son^ along  these  lines  could  be  readily  instituted  here.  But  this 
is  hardly  necessary.  The  tables  ars  so  plain  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  facts  in  other  respects  so  familiar  that  any  amount 
of  explanation  would  add  but  little  to  their  value.  For  this 
reason  attention  will  be  called  to  the  totals  only  in  each  case. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  table  I.  It  shows  the  number 
of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  in  each  wage  class  as  well  as 
the  total  for  all  classes  when  all  of  tlie  12  industries  are  included. 
The  figures  cover  of  course,  both  years.  The  table  is  the  first  of 
three  summary  tables  which  are  given  for  table  I.  The  second 
of  these  shows  the  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  each  class  of  the 
total  for  all  classes.  The  third  shows  the  per  cent  of  males  and 
females  in  each  class  as  well  as  of  the  total  number. 
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NUMBER   OP   PERSONS   IN   12  INDUSTRIES   RECEIVING   CLASSIFIED 
WEEKLY   EARNINGS   IN  1900  AND  1901. 


Classififd  Weekly 

1900 

1901 

Eabninos. 

MalG. 

Female.' 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Under  $5  00  

679 

159 

282 

1.060 

1,011 

2.280 

2,485 

2.810 

1,587 

623 

1,132 

353 

232 

127 

52 

17 

24 

8 

3 

1,811               686 

512               158 

514               275 

1,187               812 

1.063            1.160 

2,297            2.509 

2.509            2.718 

2.818            2.531 

1.590            1.473 

623               732 

1.181 

432 

249 

117 

46 

20 

25 

4 

3 

1,867 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and,  over   

590 

524 

929 

1.206 

2,529 

2,743 

2,535 

1,476 

732 

Total     

12,976 

1.948 

14.924          13,054 

! 

2.077 

15,131 

Tleref  is  the  first  summary  of  table  I.  This  gives  the  number 
of  persons  in  each  class.  In  illustration  of  this  may  be  given  the 
figures  for  class  "imder  $5."  For  1900  this  class  included, 
male,  679 ;  female,  J, 132 ;  total,  1,811  persons.  For  1901  it  in- 
cluded, male,  686;  female,  1,181;  total,  1,867  persons.  For 
each  one  of  the  other  wage  classes  the  number  is  given  in  the 
same  way. 

Of  the  14,924  persons  in  1900,  12,976  were  male,  1,948  fe- 
male ;  while  of  tlie  15,131  persons  in  1901, 13,054  were  male  and 
2,077  females. 

The  per  cent  relation  which  the  number  in  each  class  bears  to 
the  totals  is  sho^\Ti  in  the  following  table. 


PER   CENT'.    OF    PERSONS    IN   12    INDUSTRIES    RECEIVING    CLASSIFIED 
WEEKLY   EARNINGS   IN  1900  AND  1901. 


Classified  Weekly 

1900 

1901 

Earnings. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Under  $5.00  

5.23 

1.23 

2.17 

8.11 

7.79 

17.57 

19.15 

21.72 

12.23 

4.80 

58.11 

18.13 

11.91 

6.52 

2.67 

.87 

1.23 

.41 

.15 

12.13 
3.43 
3.44 
7.95 
7.12 
16.S9 
16.82 
18.88 
10.66 
4.18 

5.25 

1.21 

2.U 

6.22 

8.89 

19.22 

20.82 

19.39 

11.28 

5.61 

56.86 

20.80 

11.99 

5.63 

2.22 

.% 

1.20 

.19 

.15 

12  34 

$5.00  but  under  $6.00 

6.00  but  under     7.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

15.00  but  under  20.00 

20.00  and  over  

3.90 
3.47 
6.14 
•7.97 
16.71 
18.12 
16.75 
9.76 
4.84 

Total  

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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This  is  the  second  summary  table  in  order.  It  shows  for  all 
industries  the  per  cent  of  pefrsons  in  each  wage  class. 

!rhe  class  "under  $5"  had  5.23  per  cent,  of  the  males,  58.11 
per  cent,  of  the  females,  and  12.13  per  cent  of  the  total  of  both 
in  1900,  and  in  1901  it  included  5.25  per  cent  of  the  males, 
56.86  per  cent  of  the  females  and  12.34  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  class  $10  but  under  $12  had  16.82  per  cent  of  the  total 
niunber  in  1900,  and  18.12  per  cent  in  1901.  These  are  only  a 
few  illustrations  of  what  this  table  shows,  but  they  are  probably 
sufficient  to  convey  a  fairly  complete  idea  of  its  importance. 

The'  next  summary  deals  with  the  proportion  of  male  and  fe- 
male persons  in  each  class. 


PER  CENT.   OF   MALE   AND   FEMALE  PERSONS  IN   12   INDUSTRIES   RE- 
CEIVING. CLASSIFIED    WEEKLY    EARNINGS    IN   1900   AND    1901. 


1900 

1901 

Classifird  Weekly 

Eabninos. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  16.00 

37  49 

62  61 

100  00 

36  74 

63  26 

100  00 

16.00  but  under  $6.00 

31.05 

68.96 

100.00 

26.78 

73.22 

100.00 

6.00  but  under    7.00 

54.86 

46.14 

100.00 

100.66 

52.48 

47.52 

100.00 

7.00  but  under    8.00 

89.30 

10.70 

87.41 

12.59 

100.00 

8.00  but  under    9.00 

95.11 

,    4.89 

100.00 

96.19 

3.81 

100.00 

9.00  but  under  10.00 

99.26 

.74 

100.00 

99.21 

.79 

100.00 

10.00  but  under  12.00 

99.04 

.96 

100.00 

99.09 

.91 

100.00 

12.00  but  under  15.00 

99.72 

.28 

100.00 

99.84 

.16 

100.00 

16.00  but  under  20.00 

99.81 

.19 

100.00 

99.80 

.20 

100.00 

20.00  and  over  

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100  00 

*',* 

Total  

86.96 

13.06 

100.00 

86.27 

13.73 

100.00 

This  is  the  third  summary,  and  it  deals  with  the  per  cent,  of 
males  and  females.  In  class  "under  $5"  for  example,  37.49  per 
cent  in  1900  were  male  and  62.51  per  cent  were  female.  In 
1901  the  relation  in  the  same  class  was  males  36.74  per  cent,  fe- 
males 63.26  per  cent  In  the  next  class  in  order  the  proportion 
of  females  is  still  greater.  From  this  point  through  the  higher 
classes  tlie  proportion  of  females  were  rapidly  decreasing  indi- 
cating that,  comparatively  speaking,  they  are  the  lowest  in  the 
wage  scale. 

Of  the  total  number,  13.05  per  cent  were  females  in  1900  and 
13.73  per  cent  in  1901.  These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  small  increase  in  this  class  of  labor. 
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The  following  table  is  a  sort  of  a  summary  of  table  II  and 
shows,  for  all  of  the  12  industries  for  the  two  years,  the  num- 
ber employed  each  month,  together  with  the  range  of  employ- 
ment. 


NUMBER   OF   PERSONS    EMPLOYED,    RANGE    OF   BMPLOYMENT-BY 

MONTHS. 


Months. 


Total  No.  of  Persons 
Employed  in 


1900. 


1901. 


Percentagres  of 


Employment. 


IfiOO. 


190t. 


Unemployment. 


1900. 


1901. 


January    

February    . . . 

March 

April   

May  

Jane    

jMly   

August  

September  .. 

October   

November    . . , 
December    . . , 

Average 


12,040 
12,164 
12.508 
12.741 
13.403 
13,425 
13,448 
13,577 
13.559 
13.784 
13.401 
12,862 


13,075 


12,665 
12.761 
12.747 
12.946 
13.639 
13.836 
13.986 
14.198 
14.342 
14.424 
14.363 
13.583 


13.624 


87.35 
88.25 
90.74 
92.43 
97.24 
97.40 
97.56 
98.50 
98.37 
100.00 
97.22 
93.24 


94.86 


87.81 
88.47 
88.37 
89.75 
94.56 
95.92 
96  96 
98.43 
99.43 
100.00 
99.58 
94.17 


II 
II 
II 
II 
94.46    II 


12.65 
11.75 
9.26 
7.57 
2.76 
2.60 
2.44 
1.50 
1.63 


2.78 
6.76 


5.14 


12.19 
11.53 
11.63 
10.25 
5.44 
4.06 
3.04 
1.57 
.57 


.42 
5.83 


5.56 


For  the  12  industries  included,  the  above  table  shows  the 
number  employed  each  month,  the  average  number,  and  the 
range  of  employment. 

The  greatest  number  of  persons  for  any  month  was  13,784  in 
1900  and  14,424  in  1901.  In  both  cases  the  number  is  for  the 
month  of  October.  The  smallest  number  was  in  January  in 
both  cases  and  for  1900  was  12,040  and  for  1901,  12,665  per- 
sons. The  difference  between  the  greatest  and  smallest  number 
thus  amounted  to  12.65  per  cent,  in  the  former  year,  and  12.19 
per  cent  in  the  latter.  This  difference  was  the  range  of  unem- 
ployment in  January.  For  the  other  months  the  range  was  nar- 
rower, for  some  in  fact  it  amount  to  only  a  fraction  of  one  per 
cent.  The  average  range  seems  to  have  been  5.14  and  5.55  per 
cent,  respectively  for  the  two  years. 

The  total  amount  paid  as  wages  in  1900  and  1901  by  each  of 
the  12  industries  as  well  as  the  total  paid  by  all  of  them  is  shown 
in  the  above  table.  The  amounts  thus  paid  vary  with  the  in- 
dustry.    Some  paid  more,  others  less.     All  except  one,  that  of 
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fancy  articles,  paid  more  during  the  latter  than  the  former  year. 
The  total  for  all  was  $6,606,379.20  in  1900  and  $6,965,384.34 
in  1901,  or  an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of  $359,005.14  or  5.43 
l>er  cent.  Thelargest  actual  increase  for  any  one  industry  was 
for  railway  shops,  and  the  highest  relative  increase  was  in  chem- 
icals. 

The  average  yearly  earnings,  as  shown  in  table  IV,  for  all  in- 
dustries were  $505.27  in  1900  and  $511.26  in  1901.  This 
means  that  there  was  an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of  $5.99  or 
1.19  per  cent  As  to  .the  amount  of  this  change  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  not  very  large.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  in 
the  right  direction  and  indicates  the  tendency  in  this  respect  dur- 
ing the  period. 

In  table  V  was  st»en  for  each  industry  tlie  average  number  of 
days  in  operation  each  year.  Of  the  12  industries  included  6 
had  their  longest  run  in  1901,  and  6  had  it  in  1900.  On  the 
whole,  however,  there  was  an  increase  for  1901  of  one  day,  or 
from  298  to  299  days. 
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THE  LEAD  AND  ZINO  INDUSTRY  OF  SOUTH- 
WESTERN WISCONSIN.* 

The  amount  of  lead  and  zinc  ore  which  has  been  mined  iai 
southwestern  Wisconsin  during  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury within  the  borders  of  Grant,  La  Fayette  and  low^a  counties 
is  not  at  all  inconsiderable  and  yet  a  large  number  of  people 
outside  of  the  territory  immediately  surrounding  these  counties 
have  yet  to  learn  that  such  an  industry  exists  within  the  borders 
of  the  state  of  Wisconsin ;  an  industry  which,  if  the  facts  fur- 
nish any  criterion  from  which  to  judge,  is  at  present  only  in  the 
beginning  of  its  development. 

In  the  early  days  when  trains  commonly  known  as  lead  cara- 
vans and  drawn  by  oxen,  covered  the  route  between  Mineral 
Point  and  Milwaukee  the  people  of  the  Metropolis  no  doubt 
appreciated  the  mineral  resources  of  southwestern  Wisconsin. 
In  those  days  the  only  mineral  mined  was  lead  which  was  taken 
from  openings  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  Those  areas 
which  were  early  producers  of  mineral  were  abandoned  by 
miners  before  the  ore  in  sight  was  exhausted,  owing  to  the  sup- 
ply of  water.  The  reason  for  the  abandoning  of  these  productive 
areas  was  the  prevailing  idea  that  the  downward  extension  of 
ore  was  very  limited  and  therefore  would  not  pay  for  machinery 
necessary  to  pump  out  the  water.  As  a  result  of  the  surface 
mining  which  was  done  in  early  days  the  stranger  is  at  once  im- 
pressed by  the  surface  ai>pearance.  Fields  of  twenty,  thirty 
and  forty  acres  of  land  are  completely  honeycombed  by  a  vast 
number  of  depressions  and  elevations,  the  depressions  varying 
from  two  to  three  feet  to  several  feet  in  width.  Many  of  these 
early-producing  areas  remain  at  present  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  they  were  abandoned  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  with  the 
exception  that  erosion  has  been  continually  at  work  wearing 
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down  the  elevations  and  filling  up  the  depressions.  A  few  of 
these  areas,  however,  have  been  leveled  down  by  the  ownerS  of 
the  land  in  order  that  they  might  become  better  adapted  for 
grazing  and  agricultural  purposes.  A  very  noticeable  thing 
which  never  fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  careful  observer 
as  he  rides  across  the  country  in  the  matter  in  which  these  heavy- 
producing  areas  lie  in  an  east  and  west  direction. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  upon  a  scientific 
treatment  of  this  subject.  It  is  to  be  purely  of  a  popular  nature, 
easily  understood  by  the  ordinary  individual.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  actual  relations  of  the  lead 
and  zinc  ores  and  their  association  with  other  gangue  minerals, 
such  as  calcite,  barite,  pyrite,  etc.,  together  with  the  broad,  un- 
derlying principles  which  have  controlled  their  segregation,  I 
know  of  no  better  geological  report  than  that  of  Moses  Strong, 
published  in  1877  in  volume  II  of  the  Geology  of  Wisconsin. 
However,  in  order  to  present  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  more  easily  understood  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention 
the  geological  succession  of  the  strata  and  state  briefly  the  loca- 
tion and  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ores. 

The  strata  of  sedementary  rock  which  form  the  geological 
series  in  southwestern  Wisconsin  were  originally  laid  down  by 
the  water  in  an  approximately  horizontal  position.  Through 
subsequent  earth  movements  the  strata  of  rock  have  assumed  an 
inclined  position,  dipping  at  quite  an  angle  from  northeast  to 
southwest.  Geologists  have  carefully  worked  out  these  forma- 
tions and  have  found  that  they  exist  in  the  following  order  of 
succession :  The  uppermost  meniber  of  the  series  is  the  ITiagara 
limestone.  This  formation  exists  as  a  capping  rock  for  the 
highest  mounds  of  the  region,  e.  g.,  at  Sinsinawa  Moimd,  located 
near  Fairplay  and  only  a  short  distance  from  the  state  line. 
The  next  formation  is  the  Cincinnati  group  which  underlies 
the  Niagara  limestone  and  also  occurs  only  upon  the  higher 
mounds  where  the  agents  of  erosion  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
wearing  away  the  two  upper  formations  and  thereby  exposing 
the  underlying  Galena  limestone  which  is  the  prevailing  sur- 
face rock  in  the  lead  region.  This  formation  is  by  far  the  most  ij 
important  in  respect  to  its  metallic  wealth  of  all  vl^ich  we  have 
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to  consider.  It  was  in  this  formation  that  the  surface  raining 
was  done  in  early  days.  In  fact,  the  formation  received  its 
name  from  the  abundance  of  lead  sulphide,  scientifically  termed 
"Galena,"  which  occurs  within  it.  Wherever  mining  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  underlying  Trenton  limestone,  lead  is  usually 
present  in  the  overlying  Galena.  These  two  formations  con- 
stitute what  is  termed  the  Trenton  division  of  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian formation.  The  Trenton  limestone  has  a  vertical  tlackness 
of  about  fifty  feet,  while  the  Galena  has  a  varying  tliickness, 
depending  upon  tlie  amount  of  surface  denudation.  These  two  - 
formations  have  been  the  great  producers  of  lead  and  zinc  ore, 
the  Galena  limestone  being  es}xjcially  productive  of  lead  ore 
and  the  Trenton  limestone  containing  mixtures  of  lead  and  zinc 
ores  in  varying  proportions.  Beneath  the  Trenton  limestone 
lies  the  formation  known  as  St.  Peter's  sandstone,  which  is 
about  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  This  formation  has  been 
carefully  cxamine<l  to  find  if  possible  any  indication  of  open- 
ings such  as  are  characteristic  of  the  Galena  limestone.  The 
only  evidences  to  be  found  wei*e  occasional  vertical  fissures  and 
seams.  The  fissures  and  seams  were  found,  however,  to  contain 
no  metallic  matter,  nor  minerals  and  clay  such  as  are  found  in 
veins  and  therefore  probably  have  no  connection  with  the  vein 
system  of  the  Galena  limestone.  Beneath  the  St.  Peter's  sand- 
stone lies  equally  as  thick  a  formation  of  Magnesian  limestone, 
and  beneath  this  occurs  the  deepest-lying  formation  of  the  re- 
gion— the  Potsdam  sandstone. 

The  reader  will  recall  to  mind  the  statement  having  been 
made  that  while  these  formations  were  evidently  laid  down  in 
approximately  a  horizontal  position,  subsequent  earth  move- 
ments had  caused  them  to  assume  a  position  inclined  at  a  con- 
siderable angle  to  the  southwest.  We  have  already  learned  that 
the  metallic  wealth  of  southwestern  Wisconsin  is  confined  to 
the  two  formations  known  as  Galena  and  Trenton  limestone, 
the  base  of  which  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict lies  over  two  hundred  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Taking 
into  account  the  location  of  the  lead  and  zinc,  together  with  the 
dip  of  the  formation,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  these  factors  have  not  had  an  important  influence  in  de- 
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tennining  the  extent  of  the  lead  and  zinc  region.  The  answer 
is  clearly  in  the  affirmative,  for  while  the  Galena  limestone  is 
the  prevailing  surface  formation  throughout  the  lead  region  its 
lower  limit  approaches  the  surface  nearer  and  nearer  as  we  pass 
toward  the  north  and  finally  gives  way  to  the  next  lower  forma- 
tion— tlie  Trenton  limestone.  The  northern  outcrop  of  tlie 
(Jaleua  fonnation  conforms  closely  to,  and  lies  a  few  feet  north 
of,  the  main  watershed  whicli  forms  approximately  the  bed  of 
the  Lancaster  branch  of  tlie  Northwestern  railroad,  running 
from  Madison  to  Lancaster  Junction.  Only  a  few  miles  north 
of  this  divide,  where  the  Trenton  limestone  forms  the  surface 
rock,  are  found  at  Drj^bone  and  Highland,  just  as  one  would 
expect,  large  deposits  of  zinc  carbonate,  commonly  termed  dry 
bone.  Passing  north  the  surface  gradually  slopes  down  to  Uie 
IxkI  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  the  St  Peter's  sandstone  and 
finally  the  Magnesian  limestone  are  the  surface  formations. 
The  southern  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  such  as  Otter 
Creek  and  Mill  Creek,  have  their  origin  in  the  St  Peter's  sand- 
stone. A  short  distance  below  their  source  the  streams  have 
cut  their  way  down  into  the  Magnesian  limestone,  and  as  one 
passes  down  the  streams  the  surface  of  tliis  formation  is  seen 
higher  and  higher  on  the  sides  of  the  bluff  until  on  reaching  tHe 
Wisconsin  river  it  forms  the  cap  of  all  the  bluffs  from  Sauk 
City  to  Boscol)el,  usually  appearing  as  bold  and  ru^ed  cliffs, 
lending  a  very  picturesque  effect  to  tlie  scenery  of  the  river. 
A  vertical  section  drawn  through  the  mining  district  of  Bee- 
to\\Ti,  Potosi  and  Fairplay,  from  the  Mississippi  river  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river  to  the  state  line,  shows  very 
admirably  the  manner  in  which  the  rivers  have  cut  their  way 
down  through  the  successive  formations.     The  Mississippi  river  ' 

at  Prairie  du  Chien  reposes  on  the  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stone.    The  bluff  suddenly  rises  to  a  height  of  about  six  hun-  r 
dred  fo<?t,  showing  successively  beds  of  Lower  Magnesian  lime-               ^ 
stone,  St  Peter's  sandstone,  Trenton  limestone  and  finally  the               "i 
capping  Galena  limestone.     Tlie  formation  gradually  becomes 
thinner  as  one  approaches  the  drainage  basin  near  Sand  creek 
where  it  forms  a  very  thin  layer  upon  tlie  sunmiits  of  the  hi^er 
peaks.     Passing  this  basin  the  Galena  formation  has  a  thick- 
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ness  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  and  retains  this 
thickness  approximately  until  we  reach  the  state  line,  with  the 
exception  of  small  areas  in  the  valleys  of  creeks  and  rivers. 
Grant  river,  Pigeon  Creek  and  Bois  Creek,  for  example,  have 
sueeeedod  in  eroding  away  the  entire  thickness  of  the  Galena 
limestone,  Trenton  limestone  and  St.  Peter's  sandstone  and  are 
now  resting  upon  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  Platte 
river,  although  it  has  eroded  its  way  through  the  first  thi^ec  for- 
mations, has  not  succeeded  in  cutting  its  way  through  tlie 
St.  Peter's  sandstone.  Again,  a  vertical  section  drawn  through 
the  mining  district  from  Hazel  Green  to  Benton  and  Mineral 
Point  and  finally  to  the  Wisconsin  river  presents  a  different 
appearance.  More  streams  have  taken  part  in  the  surface 
drainage  but  no  individual  stream  has  succeeded  in  eroding  its 
way  through  Uie  Trenton  limestone  with  the  exception  of  Peca- 
tonica,  w^hich  reposes  upon  St^  Peter's  sandstone,  and  Sneeds 
Creek,  which  lies  near  the  Wisconsin  river.  This  stream  and 
the  Wisconsin  river  have  their  beds  lower  in  the  series  than  any 
of  the  other  streams  in  the  region.  Even  the  Mississippi  river 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river  lies  upon  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone — the  next  higher  formation  in  the  series.  These 
facts  alone  show"  that  the  dip  of  the  formation  must  be  consid- 
erable. Keeping  in  mind  the  different  formations  which  have 
been  the  great  producers  of  lead  and  zinc  ore  it  is  seen  that  in 
certiiin  small  areas,  such  as  drainage  basins,  the  entire  ore- 
l)earing  formations  have  been  eroded  away  while  in  other  areas 
which  constitute  the  greater  })art  of  the  lead  region  the  entire 
zinc-producing  formation  remains  intact  and  there  is  superim- 
posed upon  this  formation  lead-producing  Galena  limestone 
varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  feet  to  two  hundred  feet 

In  order  to  make  this  subject  ea^sily  imderstood  by  those  who 
are  unafmiliar  with  some  of  the  more  common  mining  tenns 
used  in  the  lead  region  it  will  be  necessarj^  to  define  a  few  of 
these  terms. 

Bihiuje, — A  range  is  a  single  or  several  parallel  crevices 
containing  useful  ores  or  minerals.  Tliese  crevices  are  seldom 
more  than  a  few  yards  apart  and  may  be  vertical  or  only 
approximately  so.     In  some  cases  these  crevices  are  connected 
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by  quartering  ones  but  this  is  rather  rare.  The  length  of  a 
range  may  vary  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  almost  half  a  mile. 
The  term  range  is  also  applied  to  horizontal  bodies  of  ore, 
either  one  or  several  superimposed  upon  one  another.  They 
may  or  may  not  be  separated  by  unproductive  layers  of  rock. 

Crevice. — This  term  denotes  a  fissure,  vertical  or  approxi- 
mately so,  and  only  a  few  inches  in  width.  On  becoming  nar- 
rower a  crevice  finally  verges  into  what  is  called  a  seam.  A 
crevice  may  or  may  not  be  filled  with  ore  or  minerals. 

Openings. — These  are  of  two  kinds,  vertical  and  horizontal. 
Vertical  openings  are  simply  crevice  openings  which  are  mere 
enlargements  of  the  crevice  in  certain  parts.  They  vary  in 
width  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  There  are  frequently 
several  openings  in  the  same  vertical  crevice,  separated  by 
layers  of  unproductive  rock.  Horizontal  openings  are  large, 
irregular  spaces  between  the  strata.  They  vary  in  thickness 
from  one  to  four  feet  and  are  often  superimposed  upon  one 
another  and  separated  by  unproductive  rock  known  as  cap  rock, 
the  cap  of  one  opening  being  frequently  the  floor  of  the  one 
above  it 

Sheet. — This  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  solid  body  of  ore 
exclusive  of  other  minerals  which  may  fill  either  a  crevice  or  an 
opening.  A  sheet  is  said  to  pitch  when  it  inclines  considerably 
from  the  perpendicular. 

Pockets. — These  usually  have  reference  to  small,  irregular 
cavities  in  the  strata  in  which  ore  is  frequently  obtained. 

Lode  or  Lead. — This  term  is  generally  applied  to  ore  deposits 
found  either  in  crevices  or  openings. 

Drift. — This  term  denotes  an  underground  gallery  or  road- 
way. 

By  keeping  these  terms  clearly  in  mind  the  reader  will  better 
understand  the  following  portion  of  this  paper  which  bears 
chiefly  upon  the  relation  of  the  lead  and  zinc  ores  to  these  dif- 
ferent forms  of  openings  and  also  upon  the  different  methods 
of  mining  in  use  in  the  lead  region. 

A  careful  study  of  the  geology  of  the  region  has  shown  that 
the  ores  of  lead  and  zinc  occur  in  various  ways.  Probably  the 
simplest  and   most  common  occurrence  is  in  sheets.     These 
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sheets  comprise  a  body  of  ore  seldom  more  than  a  few  inches  in 
thickness  inclosed  between  two  walls  of  limestone  which  re- 
main approximately  parallel  from  a  few  yards  to  severUl  hun- 
dred feet.  The  body  of  ore  may  be  approximately  vertical  or 
it  may  be  inclined  at  a  considerable  angle.  The  vertical  extent 
of  the  sheet  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  form  of  deposit, 
sometimes  amoimting  to  more  .than  one  himdred  feet.  These 
sheets  are  often  intersected  by  "others  of  a  similar  character  at 
right  angles  and  in  quartering  directions.  This  intersection 
forms  an  opening  which  is  larger  and  more  productive.  Some- 
times a  thin  film  of  clay  intervenes  between  the  ore  and  wall 
rock,  but  more  often  the  ore  is  attached  directly  to  the  walls. 
In  many  cases  the  inclined  sheet  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
horizontal  opening  and  results  in  w^hat  miners  commonly  call 
flats  and  pitches.  Of  the  forty  different  mines  which  have  been 
reported  on  only  three  have  been  reported  as  have  ore  bodies 
of  any  otlier  form  than  "flats  and  pitches."  The  miner  follows 
the  ore  body  for  a  short  distance  in  a  horizontal  direction  when 
suddenly  its  horizontal  extension  ceases  and  it  b^ns  to  dip 
downward  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  He  follows  the  ore 
body  in  this  direction  for  a  short  distance  when  suddenly  it 
changes  its  direction  and  again  assumes  a  horizontal  position. 
After  the  ore  has  been  removed  and  the  stranger  enters  the  un- 
derground' passage,  he  is  immediately  struck  with  the  succession 
of  flats  and  pitches  formed  by  the  underlying  wall  rock. 

When  lead  ore  occurs  in  openings  ,  it  sometimes  occurs 
attached  to  the  wall  rock  and  sometimes  in  loose  masses  mixed 
with  earth,  stone  and  ferruginous  clay.  This  associated  mate- 
rial can  usually  be  removed  without  the  aid  of  blasting.  The 
openings  are  frequently  so  large  as  to  be  termed  caves  and  often 
have  their  sides  encrusted  with  large  and  well  developed  crys- 
tals of  ore.  Lead  ore,  scientifically  termed  "Galena,"  very 
frequently  occurs  in  horizontal  openings,  in  large,  irregular 
bodies  many  feet  in  width,  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three 
feet  in  thickness,  and  often  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  asso- 
ciated with  ores  of  zinc.  The  Galena  is  sometimes  attached 
to  the  floor,  sometimes  to  the  roof  and  at  other  times  near  the 
middle  of  the  opening.     This  mode  of  occurrence  is  confined 
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to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Galena  limestone  and  to  the  under- 
lying Trenton  limestone.  Galena  often  occurs  in  pockets 
which  apparently  have  no  connection  whatever  with  crevices. 
They  are  simply  irregular  cavities,  varying  from  a  few  inches 
to  several  feet  in  diameter,  occurring  at  different  places  in  the 
limestone  wliere  that  formation  seems  to  be  exceptionally  porous. 
Wliou  (lalena  occui's  in  iK>ckots  it  is  usually  found  as  crj'stals 
attached  to  the  wall  rock.  Besides  occurring  in  various  ways 
in  rock  cavities  it  sometimes  occurs  as  float  mineral  scattered 
through  tlie  earth  and  clay  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
When  galena  occurs  as  float  mineral  it  is  usually  distinguished 
by  having  the  edges  and  angles  of  the  crystals  worn  smooth  and 
also  by  being  partially  decomposed  on  the  surface  and  often 
covered  by  a  white  coating  of  lead  carbonate. 

We  have  already  considered  briefly  the  succession  of  the  dif- 
ferent formations  and  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ores.  We 
will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  methods  of  removing  the  ore. 
The  occupation  of  mining  in  contrast  with  most  other  occupa- 
tions always  carries  wdth  it  more  or  less  uncertainty.  Because 
of  this  fact  the  business  man  of  ordinary  means  hesitates  to 
invest  in  machinery  sufiicient  to  develop  a  property,  although 
the  existence  of  large  bodies  of  ore  is  highly  probable.  Rather 
than  invest  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  an  enterprise  which 
very  probably  would  yield  a  large  income  and  yet  in  whidi 
tliere  is  a  shade  of  uncertainty,  the  man  of  ordinary  means  pre- 
fers to  invest  very  little  capital  and  thereby  receives  an  income 
mudi  smaller  in  proportion.  This  fact,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  goes  far  to  explain  w^iy  the  rich  deposits  of  lead  and 
zinc  in  southwestern  Wisconsin  have  not  been  more  fully  devel- 
oped. It  explains  why  men  preferred  to  use  primitive  methods 
of  hoisting  and  separating  ore  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  rather 
than  adopt  more  modem  and  up-to-date  methods.  Notwifli- 
standing  this  fact,  however,  a  few  mining  companies  controlled 
by  practical  men  have  taken  a  step  forward,  beginiiing  a  new 
era  in  mining  activity  in  southw^estern  Wisconsin. 

The  apparatus  for  hoisting  ore,  pumping  out  the  excess  of  *^; 

water  and  also  for  separating  the  ore,  wdiich  has  been  in  use 
since  the  beginning  of  the  industry,  is  substantially  as  follows: 
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If  tlie  amount  of  water  is  small  it  is  usually  removed  by  bail- 
ing into  a  large  tub  or  barrel  and  hoisting  it  out  with  a  windlass. 
If  the  amount  of  water  is  too  great  to  be  bailed  a  pump  operated 
by  horse  power  is  often  employed.  In  some  cases  what  is  called 
a  horse  pump  and  hoisting  gin  are  combined  and  can  be  used 
together  or  separately  as  conditions  may  demand.  In  practicQ 
it  is  customary  to  construct  the  n'lachine  so  that  the  hoisting 
drum  can  be  disconnected  from  the  })ump,  and  vice  versa,  as  it 
is  seldom  desirable  to  carry  on  both  processes  at  the  same  time. 
The  combined  machine  may  be  described  as  follows:  It  con- 
sists of  a  vertical  shaft  capable  of  being  revolved.  Near  the 
bottom  of  this  shaft  is  a  bevel  gear  which  washes  into  a  smaller 
gear  attached  to  a  shaft  which  by  means  of  a  simple  mechanical 
apparatus  operates  the  pump.  Near  the  top  of  this  vertical 
shaft  is  attached  a  drum  around  which  is  wrapped  a  rope  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  end  passes  over  a  separate  pulley  and 
down  the  shaft  where  it  is  attached  to  a  bucket  A  sweep  is 
attached  to  the  vertical  shaft  so  that  a  horse,  in  walking,  im- 
parts to  the  drum  a  circular  motion,  aad  one  bucket  goes  down 
the  shaft  while  the  other  ascends.  The  load  which  a  horse  can 
raise,  including  ropes,  buckets  and  the  friction  of  the  machin- 
ery, is  as  much  greater  than  his  own  direct  force  as  the  diameter 
of  his  circuit  is  greater  than  that  of  the  winding  drum. 

The  methods  commonly  used  for  dressing  and  separating  ores 
is  described  in  Vol.  I  of  the  Geology  of  Wisconsin  very  clearly 
and  concisely  as  follows:  "The  ores  of  lead  and  zinc  as  they 
arrive  at  the  surface  are  sometimes  clean  and  pure  in  large 
masses  and  ready  for  market,  but  more  frequently  they  have 
to  imdergo  certain  operations  of  dressing  and  cleaning.  Lead 
ore  in  small  pieces  usually  comes  from  the  mine  mixed  with 
considerable  clay  and  "wash  dirt."  It  is  cleaned  by  washing 
as  follows:  A  long  lx)x  about  nine  inches  deep  and  open  on  tlie 
top  and  at  the  l()W(»r  end,  is  set  in  the  ground  at  a  moderate  slope 
and  a  stream  of  water  is  conducted  into  it  over  the  head  board 
at  the  upper  end.  The  ore  to  be  washed  is  placed  in  the  extrem- 
ity so  that  the  water  falls  upon  it.  The  operation  is  completed 
by  the  miner  shoveling  the  ore  against  tlie  stream  until  all  for^ 
eign  substances  are  removed.     Frequently,  however,  a  simple 
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washing  does  not  suffice  for  the  preparation  of  ore,  especially 
if  more  than  one  kind  of  ore  is  present  in  the  mass  or  if  the  ore 
is  mixed  with  rock,  or  vein  material.  In  such  cases  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  prepare  and  separate  the  ore  by  crushing  and  jigging. 
The  crushing  is  effected  either  by  a  rock  breaking  machine  such 
as  "Blake's  rock  breaker,"  or  by  passing  it  through  a  pair  of 
rollers  operated  by  horse  power.  It  is  then  washed  and 
screened,  the  coarser  portion  recrushed;  and  the  operation  of 
cleaning  and  separation  concludes  with  jigging,  which  is  ef- 
fected by  the  contrivance  described  as  follows:  The  jig  used 
in  the  lead  region  consists  usually  of  the  following  parts :  an  ex- 
terior deep  box  filled  with  water  and  an  interior  shallow  box  in 
which  the  ore  is  placed,  the  bottom  of  which  consists  usually  of 
an  iron  plate  pierced  with  fine  holes  to  permit  the  passage  of 
water  through  the  mass.  The  box  is  connected  with  a  long  lever 
arm,  at  the  end  of  which  the  workman  places  himself,  being 
able  to  reach  it  standing  on  his  toes,  with  his  arms  extended 
above  his  head.  By  alternately  rising  and  falling  on  his  feet 
he  produces  a  slight  vertical  movement  of  the  interior  box  and 
its  contents.  The  contents  of  the  inner  box  being  suspended  in 
water  and  agitated  immediately  undergo  a  change  of  position, 
resulting  in  the  deposition  of  the  heaviest  material  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  and  the  lightest,  such  as  stone,  at  the  top.  After 
a  short  agitation  the  inner  box  is  raised  from  the  water  by  de- 
pressing and  fastening  the  lever  and  the  miaterials  are  removed. 
At  the  close  of  the  operation  tJie  water  is  drawn  off  from  the 
outer  box  through  the  plug  and  the  fine  ore,  which  may  have 
passed  the  sieve,  is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

The  fall  of  bodies  in  water,  on  which  the  action  of 
the  machine  depends,  is  governed  first,  by  specific  gravity,  and 
second,  by  the  relative  size  of  the  pieces,  the  large  pieces  falling 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  because  the  resisting  surface  is  lees 
in  proportion  to  their  weight.  Therefore,  when  the  materials 
to  be  separated  are  placed  in  the  jig  without  sufficient  previous 
classification,  according  to  size,  the  separation  cannot  be  per- 
fect. If,  however,  the  material  is  first  separated  by  sieves  of 
various  sizes  and  each  size  treated  by  itself  in  the  jig,  the  sep- 
aration is  much  more  perfect,  as  they  then  arrange  themselves 
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according  to  their  different  specific  gravities."  Various  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  these  simple  devices  for  raising  and  sep- 
arating ore  have  been  in  use  in  the  mining  district,  but  these 
serve  to  illustrate  the  primitive  methods  which  have  been  in  use. 

In  Volume  II  of  the  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  published  in  1877, 
with  T.  C.  Chamberlain  as  chief  geologist,  may  be  found  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  different  ranges,  mines  and  diggings  lo- 
cated in  the  different  mining  districts  of  the  lead  region,  together 
with  a  statistical  report  of  the  amount  of  lead  and  zinc  ore  pro- 
duced in  each  district  The  production  of  zinc  ore  from  1860 
to  1876  was  determined,  and  also  that  of  lead  ore  from  1862  to 
1876.  The  use  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Wisconsin  district  began  in 
1860.  The  amount  of  zinc  ore,  therefore,  could  be  obtained 
from  the  smelting  furnaces  and  ascertained  with  a  great  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  production  of  lead  ore,  however,  even  at  that 
early  date  could  only  be  ascertained  approximately.  Owing  to 
the  changeable  character  of  the  industry  and  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  mine  owners  to  keep  and  preserve  records  of  the  differ- 
ent properties,  only  a  fair  estimate  could  be  obtained  in  many 
cases.  However,  a  great  deal  of  care  was  taken  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  report,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  fairly  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  mount  of  ore  mined  in  southwestern  Wisconsin  be- 
tween the  dates  previously  referred  to. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  information  relating  to  the  out- 
put since  1876,  the  purpose  of  the  writer  has  been  to  ascertain 
as  accurately  as  the  limited  time  would  permit,  the  condition 
of  the  mining  industry  since  1876,  and  how  the  production  of 
ore  compares  with  the  production  prior  to  that  date.  The  in- 
formation has  been  procured  in  many  cases  under  difficulties 
owing  to  the  failure  to  keep  and  preserve  records,  and  in  a  few 
cases  to  the  failure  of  mine  owners  to  grant  the  desired  informa- 
tion. 

N'otwithstanding  these  difficulties  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  great  industry  may  be  benefited  by  the 
results  otained,  which  are  based  upon  reports  of  mine  owners, 
smelting  furnaces  and  railroad  companies.  Notwithstanding 
the  very  limited  time  allotted  for  the  completion  of  this  paper 
considerable  care  has  been  exercised  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
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names  of  all  parties  operating  mines  in  the  lead  region.  Each 
party,  so  far  as  ascertained,  has  been  given  an  opportunity  of 
reporting  the  condition  of  his  mine  from  the  standpoint  of  dura- 
tion, amount  of  ore  produced,  number  of  men  employed,  etc. 
Tliere  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  of  tJio  smaller  mines  located  near  the 
outskirts  of  the  district,  concerning  which  the  writer  has  not 
been  able  to  gather  information.  There  are  also  a  few  others 
which  have  not  been  reported  owing  to  failure  on  the  part  of 
mine  owners  to  comply  with  our  request.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  facts  already  gathered  will  serve  as  a  basis  from 
which  one  may  get  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  lead  and  zinc  industrj'  in  southwestern  Wisconsin. 

Between  forty  and  fifty  mines  have  been  reported  as  being 
operated  at  the  present  time.  Of  those  reported,  12  per  cent 
were  opened  up  as  early  as  1840.  New  mines  were  gradually 
opened  up  in  various  parts  of  the  district  between  1840  and 
1890,  but  the  period  of  greatest  activity  in  mining  is  included 
between  1890  and  1902.  The  reports  show  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  mines  now  operated  had  their  beginning  during  this 
period.  These  mines  which  began  operation  during  this  period 
have  been  operated  almost  continuously  and  are  among  the  best 
producers  of  the  region.  There  are  occasionally  mines  which 
have  been  worked  abnost  continuously  for  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
but  instances  of  this  kind  are  very  rare.  In  most  instances  the 
older  diggings  have  been  worked  off  and  on  duiung  a  number  of 
years  and  later  discontinued  for  various  reasons  and  again  re- 
newed under  more  favorable  conditions  and  perhaps  under  dif- 
ferent management  It  is  this  intermittent  character  of  the 
mines,  together  with  the  failure  to  preserve  and  transmit  a  rec- 
ord of  the  output  which  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain more  than  approximately  what  the  output  has  been  dnring 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.     Even  a  fair  estimate  would  be  i 

impossible  if  one  were  compelled  to  rely  solely  upon  the  state-  i 

ments  of  mine  owners.  Fortunately  there  are  methods  of  ob- 
taining more  exact  information,  which  have  been  employed,  and 
which  will  be  mentioned  later  on  in  this  paper. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  different  mines  depends 
manifestly  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  work  is  being  caxzud. 
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on.  In  some  of  the  smaller  diggings,  which  are  being  worked 
only  a  portion  of  the  year,  for  example,  during  the  winter  when 
agricultural  pursuits  are  impossible,  only  three  or  four  men  are 
employed.  In  some  of  the  larger  mines,  on  the-  other  hand, 
which  are  controlled  by  incorporated  companies  which  have 
purchased  modern  machinery  for  hoisting  and  separating  the 
ore,  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  men  are  employed,  and  the  mines 
are  worked  night  and  day.  The  changeable  character  of  the 
mines  makes  it  difiicult  to  determine  the  average  number  of  men 
actually  employed  in  the  lead  and  zinc  region.  Judging  from 
reports  of  mine  owners,  however,  there  are  at  present  no  less 
than  six  hundred  men  employed  in  mining  lead  and  zinc  ore  in 
southwestern  Wisconsin.  If  every  individual  engaged  in  min- 
ing during  a  portion  of  the  year  was  taken  into  account  and  tlie 
number  determined  exactly,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
greatly  exceed  that  nimiber.  At  all  events  it  is  an  industry 
which  demands  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  state  and  de- 
serves all  the  assistance  that  can  be  given  by  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature in  the  way  of  promoting  its  development. 

Tlie  depth  to  which  tlie  different  mines  are  being  worked 
varies  very  greatly.  In  a  few  cases  lead  and  zinc  ores  are  Being 
removed  at  a  depth  of  thirty  feet.  This,  however,  represents 
an  extreme  case.  In  most  instances  the  depth  of  working  varies 
from  75  feet  to  150  feet,  and  in  a  few  mines  the  ore  is  being 
hoisted  from  a  depth  of  two  hundred  feet. 

The  manner  of  removing  the  ore  depends  largely  upon  topo- 
graphical conditions.  In  a  few  instances  where  the  topography 
is  rough  the  ore  is  removed  by  merely  tunneling  into  the  side  of 
the  hill.  In  most  of  the  mines,  however,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  employ  some  kind  of  hoisting  apparatus.  A  large  majority 
of  the  mines  are  still  using  very  primitive  apparatus  for  hoist- 
ing, pumping,  and  separating  the  ore,  such  as  that  already  de- 
scribed. Mining  companies  are  seeing  the  necessity  of  ma- 
chinery of  great  efficiency,  however,  and  are  rapidly  replacing 
primitive  machinery  by  steam  and  gasoline  engines  and  suita- 
ble machinery  for  pumping  out  the  excess  of  water  and  hoist- 
ing the  ore.  At  least  25%  of  the  mines  of  any  importance 
have  already  been  provided  with  steam  or  gasoline  engines, 
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either  for  hoisting  or  pumping,  or  both  combined.  A  small 
number  of  the  mines  have  already  been  provided  with  steam 
crushing  machinery,and  in  very  few  instances  magnetic  sepa- 
rators are  being  used.  Although  such  machinery  is  only  rarely 
in  use,  other  mining  companies  have  signified  their  intentions 
of  introducing  more  efficient  machinery  in  the  near  future.  It 
will  not  be  long,  therefore,  before  the  metallic  wealth  of  south- 
western Wisconsin  will  be  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  its  real  importance  among  the  different  resources  of  the 
state.  *  , 

In  order  that  the  average  reader  may  form  a  clear  idea  of 
the  machinery  which  is  being  used  in  some  of  the  most  modem 
equipped  mines  of  the  lead  and  zinc  district  the  apparatus  will 
be  described  in  detail.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
a  modem  equipped  mine  does  not  mean  an  especially  rich  de- 
posit of  ore.  The  most  primitive  kind  of  machinery  may  be 
operated  above  the  richest  deposit  of  ore.  The  reason  the  fol- 
lowing mines  were  chosen  are  three  in  number:  (1)  Because 
they  are  ?ibout  as  well  equipped  as  any  others  in  the  district; 
(2)  because  they  represent  separate  mining  districts,  and  (3) 
because  the  owners  have  very  kindly  furnished  us  with  accurate 
and  complete  reports  concerning  them. 

The  Empire  Mine. — This  mine  is  located  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city  of  Platteville.  It  is  practically  a  new  mine.  The 
machinery  was  first  put  in  operation  April  13,  1899.  It  is 
operated  by  the  Platteville  Lead  and  Zinc  Co.  The  machinery 
in  operation  at  thi?  mine  includes  a  22  horse  power  gasoline 
engine,  a  Led  wood  bolster,  and  a  16-inch  Cornish  pump.  The 
fan  is  revolved  at  1,700  revolutions  per  minute  to  force  air  into 
the  pipe.  On  March  15,  1902,  this  company  had  contracted 
for  a  $6,000  mill,  to  be  in  running  order  June  1,  1902.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1901  and  1902  there  were  35  men  employed, 
with  a  pay  roll  of  $800  per  month.  During  the  coming  simi- 
mer  there  were  to  be  50  or  more  men  employed."  The  entire 
force  is  composed  of  one  shift  per  day  of  eight  hours. 

Trego  Mine,  No.  1. — This  mine  is  situated  about  four  nulet 
east  of  Cuba  City  and  has  been  controlled  by  the  Trego  Mining 
Company  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.     For  about  six  yeaxs 
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prior  to  November  1,  1900  this  mine  was  worked  in  the  regular 
old-fashioned  manner  and  the  output  was  small.  The  plant, 
which  had  already  been  erected  May  3,  1902,  is  valued  at 
$25,000.  The  ore  is  hoisted  by  means  of  steel  ore  cars,  which 
are  conveyed  to  the  surface  by  a  regular  mining  cage  or  eleva- 
tor. These  cars  are  dumped  into  the  mill,  which  handles  about 
200  tons  of  ore  in  nine  hours,  producing  about  forty  tons  of 
zinc  blende  and  iron  pyrites  mixed.  This  product  is  then 
roasted  to  render  the  iron  pyrites  magnetic,  passed  through 
electric  separating  machines,  which  bring  the  magnetic  iron  into 
the  field  of  electro  magnets  to  which  it  is  immediately  at- 
tracted and  thus  removed  from  the  ore.  This  plant  is  unique 
in  character  and  well  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  ore,  bearing  a 
considerable  percentage  of  iron  pyrites.  The  working  force 
comprises  60  men  in  each  24  hours,  who  handle  about  200  tons 
of  material  and  produce  about  75  to  100  tons  of  finished  zinc 
blende  per  week. 

The  foregoing  facts  concerning  only  two  of  a  considerable 
number  of  what  may  be  termed  well-equipped  mines,  serve  to 
show  the  recent  tendency  toward  a  more  rapid  development  of 
the  lead  and  zinc  industry. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  the  aim  has  been  to  ascertain 
as  accurately  as  possible  the  output  for  the  entire  district  The 
lack  of  continuity,  however,  in  the  operation  of  many  of  the 
mines,  together  with  the  failure  to  keep  and  preserve  records, 
show  clearly  that  an  estimate  based  entirely  upon  the  reports  of 
mine  owners  must  be  very  unsatisfactory.  While  these  reports 
have  been  of  great  value  for  the  collection  of  other  data,  they 
have  been  of  little  service  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of 
lead  and  zinc  ore  produced  at  the  present  time.  The  difficulty 
has  been  overcome,  however,  through  the  assistance  of  the  differ- 
ent railroad  companies  which  have  in  the  past  transported  ore 
from  the  various  shipping  stations  in  the  district  Reports 
furnished  by  the  auditors  of  the  different  companies  show  very 
accurately  the  amount  of  ore  taken  from  shipping  stations  dur- 
ing the  period  from  June  30,  1896,  to  March  31,  1902.  Ac- 
cording to  these  reports,  287,891,333  pounds  of  lead  and  zinc 
ore  were  shipped  from  the  Wisconsin  district  by  the  Illinois 
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Central  Railroad  Co.,-  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad 
Co.,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Co.  dur- 
ing that  period.  This  amount  of  ore,  combined  with  a  small 
quantity  which  is  hauled  by  team  and  smelted  within  the  dis- 
trict, chiefly  by  the  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.,  represents  quite  ac- 
curately the  entire  amount  of  lead  and  zinc  ore  mined  within 
the  lead  and  zinc  region  of  southwestern  Wisconsin  during  the 
last  five  years  and  nine  months. 

The  following  smelters  have  been  in  the  market  for  Wiscon- 
sin zinc  ores  at  one  time  or  another: 

The  Illinois  Zinc  Co.,  Peru,  111. 

The  Wenona  Zinc  Co.,  Wenona,  IlL 

The  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.,  Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

The  Waukegan  Zinc  Co.,  Waukegan,  111. 

The  Sandoval  Zinc  Co.,  Sandoval,  111. 

The  Ingalls  Zinc  Co.,  Ingalls,  Ind. 

Page,  Krauss  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Matthiessin  &  Hegeler  Zinc  Co.,  La  Salle,  111. 

Owing  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  some  of  these  companies 
to  furnish  us  a  complete  statement  of  the  amount  of  zinc  ore 
smelted  by  them,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  determine  the  sep- 
arate amounts  of  lead  and  zinc  ore  produced  in  the  lead  and  zinc 
district.  We  feel  greatly  indebted,  however,  to  most  of  these 
companies  for  the  excellent  reports  which  they  have  furnished, 
and  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  them  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  form  his  own  estimate: 

Wefwna  Zinc  Co, — This  plant  Ix^an  operations  in  1892,  and 
has  been  operated  about  six  years.  The  ore  used  largely  comes 
from  Missouri.  The  estimate  of  Wisconsin  ore  used  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

18^  WOtons. 

1«93 out. 

1894 out. 

1895 out. 

1896 out. 

1897 out. 

1898 900tons. 

18*9 '..  900toii8. 

1900 WOtons. 

1901 1,200  tOD8. 

1902toAprU26 > 600tODF. 
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Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co. — The  amount  of  Wisconsin  ore 
smelted  by  the  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.  is  as  follows : 

Tons. 

1896   10.300 

1897    9.740 

1898    11,400 

1899   : 12.199 

1900    10,977 

1901    14.200 

Wauhegaai  Zinc  Co. — This  plant  began  operations  at  North 
Chicago,  formerly  called  South  Waukegan,  in  June,  1895.  The 
consumption  of  Wisconsin  ores  up  to  April  30,  1902,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1895  200        tons 

1896  593.69    aet  tons 

1897  1,491.5     net  tons 

1898  : .*. 2,843.91    net  tons 

1899 529.375  net  tons 

1900  1,035.06    net  tons 

1901  1.192.578  net  tons 

1902  to  Apr.  30 , 463.873  net  tons 

Page  &  Knmss. — The  amount  of  Wisconsin  ore  purchased 
annually  by  this  company  is  estimated  at  2,500  tons. 

Matthiessen  &  Hegeler  Zinc  Co. — The  amount  of  Wisconsin 
zinc  ore  purchased  by  this  company  from  1876  to  1901  is  as 
follows : 


Calamine, 
tons. 

Blende, 
tons. 

1876      

1,849 
916 
9T7 
2,593 
2,079 
3,320 
4.465 
6.880 
6.197 
3.812 
4,'TO8 
2,839 
3.699 
6,314 
4.922 
1.620 
5 

3,180 

1877  

3.539 

1878  

3.554 

1879      .., 

4,191 

1880  

2.418 

1881  

2,243 

1882  

2,201 

1883  

3,604 

1884  

3,151 

1885      

3,637 

1886      

3.460 

1887  

3.330 

1888                  

3.S08 

1889         

2.630 

1890      

4,471 

1891  

4,100 

1892        

3,700 

1893  

3.727 

1894  

3.633 

1895  

3,544 

1896      

2  808 

1897  

2i808 

1898  



2.885 

1899  

2.824 

1900  

1,230 

1901  

2.427 
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Manifestly  the  most  reliable  source  of  information  in  the 
determination  of  the  aggr^ate  output  of  the  district  is  the  re- 
ports of  the  different  railroad  companies.     Their  reports  show 
that  during  the  five  years  and  nine  months  from  June  3,  1896, 
to  March  31,   1902,  the  total  output  greatly  exceeded  287,- 
891,533  pounds  of  ore  and  would,  no  doubt,  reach  300,000,000 
pounds.     The  report  of  Moses  Strong,  published  in  VoL  II,  of 
the  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  shows  the  total  production  of  lead 
and  zinc  ore,  from   1860  to   1876,  to  have  been  445,364,933 
pounds.     In  comparing  these  amounts  we  find  that  the  amount 
of  lead  and  zinc  ore  mined  in  southwestern  Wisconsin  during 
the  five  years  and  nine  months  prior  to  March  31,  1902,  equalled 
67  per  cent  of  the  total  output  for  the  sixteen  years  prior  to 
1876. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  contained  in  this  paper 
it  has  been  necessary  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  The  aim  has 
been,  however,  to  mention  some  of  the  most  important  facts 
bearing  upon  the  subject  and  to  so  arrange  them  that  they  may 
appeal  to  the  average  reader.  If,  after  reading  its  contents,  he 
has  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  geology  of  the  region  and  the 
way  in  which  scientific  research  has  aided  in  the  developnaent  of 
our  resources,  together  with  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  occur- 
rence of  ores,  the  methods  of  treating  them,  and*  finally  the  im- 
portance of  this  industry  among  the  others  of  the  state,  the 
author's  purpose  will  have  been  fully  accomplished. 
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PART  X. 


Factory  Inspection. 


The  work  embraced  under -the  term  Factory  Inspection  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  enforcing  the  laws  which  regulate  tEe  con- 
ditions in  factories,  workshops  and  many  other  places  where  the 
safety  of  individuals  or  the  public  at  large  require  such  regula- 
tions. The  actual  work  of  enforcing  these  laws  is  performed 
by  the  factory  inspectors.  Briefly  speaking,  the  duties  of  the 
inspectors  in  this  respect  consist  of  visiting  each  place  embraced 
by  the  so  called  factory  laws,  and  through  an  inspection  of  the 
same,  ascertain  whether  the  conditions  there  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  When  violations  are  discovered  they  must  go 
still  further.  It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  all  such  violations  are 
corrected.  To  tliis  end  they  are  even  authorized  to  institute 
and  maintain  prosecutions  before  the  courts.  The  inspectors 
must  also  report  in  full  to  this  Bureau  upon  the  condition  of  all 
places  inspected,  and  show  in  detail  all  other  acts  performed  by 
them  in  their  oflScial  capacity. 

The  so  called  factory  laws,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  enforce, 
cover  a  good  deal  of  ground.  In  a  general  way  it  can  be  said 
that  they  relate  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  factories  and  shops,  and  to  the  safety  in  other  public 
or  semi-public  buildings.  The  provisions,  however,  are  so  nu- 
merous that  they  cannot  possibly  be  given  here  in  detail. 

A  fairly  good  idea  of  the  nature  and  extenX  of  this  work  may 
be  had  from  the  following  statement,  which  is  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral instructions  to  the  inspectors: 
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The  duties  of  the  inspectors  consist  mainly  of  enforcing  the 
socalled  factory  laws ;  that  is,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  con- 
dition of  employment  in  factories  and  workshops,  including 
places  where  cigars,  cigarettes  and  garmente  or  wearing  apparel 
of  all  kinds  are  made;  building  operations,  mercantile  establish- 
ments, offices,  summer  or  beer  gardens,  bowling  alleys  and 
other  places ;  also  the  laws  which  require  fire  escapes,  outward 
swinging  doors  and  other  safety  appliances  on  public  buildings, 
such  as  hotels,  tenement  houses,  boarding  houses,  school  houses, 
opera  houses,  assembly  halls,  office  buildings,  hospitals, 
churches,  etc. 

The  laws  in  question  will  be  found  in  the  Wisconsin  statutes 
of  1898  and  in  the  session  laws  of  1899  and  1901.  They  have 
also  been  compiled  in  a  pamphlet  of  convenient  form,  fully  in- 
dejced,  for  the  use  of  the  inspectors.  Each  inspector  is  required 
to  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  these  laws  as  a  necessary  prep- 
aration for  his  duties. 

In  order  to  enforce  these  laws  and  to  prevent  their  violation, 
frequent  inspections  are  necessary ;  that  is,  the  inspectors  must 
visit  the  different  places  and  thoroughly  examine  every  part  and 
condition  that  comes  within  the  laws  and  pertains  to  the  safety 
of  those  who  are  employed  in  or  live  there,  as  well  as  of  the  pub- 
lic in  general.  Each  place  should  be  inspected  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  especially  necessary  to  give  the  closest  attention  to 
places  where  women  and  children  are  employed. 

The  inspectors  are  provided  with  blank  reports,  one  of  which 
must  be  filled  out  at  the  time  of  inspection  for  each  building  or 
place  inspected.  A  copy  of  all  such  reports  must  be  forwarded 
daily  or  weekly  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  at  Madison.  In 
addition  to  this  tlie  inspectors  must  also  make  weekly  reports 
upon  their  work  on  a  special  blank  which  is  provided  for  that 
pur^wse.  Daily  or  weekly  reports  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
effective  work,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors,  but  in  the 
office. 

In  filling  out  the  reports  certain  rules  should  be  observed. 
For  instance,  when  for  obvious  reasons  no  answer  to  a  question 
in  the  blanks  is  necessary  or  can  be  had,  the  blank  space  should 

be  filled  in  with  a  line,  thus, 

When,  however,  aa 
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answer  is  required  or  appropriate,  it  should  be  given  even  if  an 
answer  to  the  same  effect  has  been  given  in  another  part  of  tlie 
blank. 

Where  personal  examination  as  to  any  question  appearing  on 
the  blanks  will  determine  the  facts,  such  examination  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  law  to  rely  upon 
employers'  statements  that  no  employees  are  under  the  age  of 
14  years;  that  a  register  is  kept  of  names,  ages,  and  addresses  of 
those  under  16;  that  minors  are  physically  fit  for  work;  that 
minors  have  filed  aflSdavits  or  permits;  that  fire  escapes  have 
balconies  attached ;  that  proi)er  hose  attachments  are  provided ; 
that  doors  swing  out  or  that  the  windows  or  floors  are  of  certain 
dimensions.  These  are  given  only  as  illustrations.  There  are, 
of  course,  certain  questions  propounded  on  the  blanks  that  can 
be  answered  only  by  the  employer  (tlie  truth  of  which  can  not 
be  detected  by  an  examination  however  rigid),  but  all  other 
answers  are  expected,  to  be  those  of  the  inspector  and  to  result 
from  actual  and  thorough  inspection. 

Answers  to  inquiries  relating  to  the  size  of  rooms  or  windows 
should  be  given  accurately  after  you  have  personally  taken  the 
measurments,  as  such  answers*  will  be  used  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  square  feet  of  space  that  is  allowed  to  each  employee, 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  room,  the  percentage  of  window 
area  to  floor  space,  etc.  Measurements  taken  at  previous  in- 
spections or  furnished  by  the  occupant  of  the  premises  should 
not  be  relied  iipon. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  answers  to  a  set  of  questions  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  The  inquiries  may  appear  unimpor- 
tant, but  each  one  has  a  definite  object,  and  careless  answers 
make  the  report  more  or  less  valueless. 

The  answers  should  be  brief,  of  course,  but  still  should  be 
complete  enough  to  disclose  the  situation.  The  files  of  the  Bu- 
reau furnish  abundant  examples  of  incomplete  answers.  One 
will  illustrate:  The  question  apearing  upon  the  blank  was- — 
"Number  of  doors  in  each  case  w^hich  swing  out,  slide  or  swing 
in  ?"  The  answer  filled  in  this  question  read,  "In,"  showing 
that  the  inspector  failed  to  comprehend  the  full  scope  of  th« 
question. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  blanks  which  are  intaided  for  re- 
ports for  inspection  vary  considerably.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this.  In  the  first  place,  buildings  of  nearly  all  classes 
are  included,  and  these  vary  both  in  construction  and  purpose 
for  which  they  are  used.  Then  again,  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  nature  and  number  of  the  provisions  by  whicli 
the  different  places  are  affected.  A  factory,  for  instance,  dif- 
fers greatly  from  a  mercantile  establishment  and  is  affected  by 
more  and  different  provisions. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it  was  necessary  to  classify  the 
places  to  be  inspected  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  buildings 
used  and  the  business  carried  on  in  them  as  according  to  the  pro- 
visions in  the  laws  by  which  they  are  affected,  and  also  to  pre- 
pare a  separate  set  of  blanks  for  each  of  these  classes.  It  will 
also  be  noticed  that  the  questions  in  each  blank  are  so  framed 
and  arranged  that  the  answers  to  them,  if  carefully  made,  will 
necessarily  show  the  condition  of  the  building,  or  place  to  which 
they  apply. 

By  the  word  "factory''  is  generally  meant  a  larger  shop  or 
one  which  is  driven  or  operated  by  mechanical  power,  and  by 
work  shop,  as  usually  understood,  a  smaller  shop  where  hand  la- 
bor predominates.  As  to  the  blanks  for  these  two  classes  of 
places,  the  one  intended  for  the  former  is  larger  and  more  com- 
plete than  the  one  for  the  smaller  shops.  This  distinction  be- 
tween factory  and  work  shop,  however,  is  difficult  to  maintain 
in  actual  practice.  So  much  depends  upon  the  location  and 
surrounding  circumstances,  that  no  distinct  line  can  in  every 
case  be  dra^vn  for  the  purposes  of  inspection.  As  between  other 
places,  such  as  hotels,  opera  houses,  etc.,  the  distinction  is  usu- 
ally more  clearly  defined,  though  in  some. cases  even  here  the 
facts  are  such  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  how  to  classify  them. 

One  blank  inspection  report  should  be  filled  out  for  each 
building  inspected,  regardless  of  ownership  or  whether  used  in 
connection  with  other  buildings  or  not  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  blank  to  be  used  for  reporting  upon 
factories  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  that  the  questions  in  the 
first  of  these,  or  part  I,  are  such  that  the  answers  must  cover 
the  business  of  the  firm  as  a  whole,  no  matter  how  large  the  firm 
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is  and  how  many  buildings  it  occupies,  whUe  ihe  questions  in 
part  II  relate  to  the  condition  or  facte  in  one  particular  build- 
ing only.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  especially,  because  it 
will  tcud  to  save  labor.  For  firms  having  more  than  one  build- 
ing and  for  which  therefore  more  than  one  blank  must  be  used, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  fill  out  or  use  part  I,  except  in  one  of 
the  blanks.  This,  as  said,  for  the  reason  that  part  I  relates  to 
the  whole  plant,  while  part  II  relates  to  one  of  the  buildings 
only. 

As  emphasized  already,  the  inspection  should  be  personal  and 
thorough.  Mere  statements  as  to  the  condition  of  interested 
parties  are  seldom  reliable,  and  therefore  not  wanted.  In  all 
cases  where  irregularities  or  violations  of  the  law  are  met  with, 
the  insjx)ctor  should  make  a  close  investigation  of  the  same,  and 
as  soon  as  he  has  learned  the  real  situation,  he  should  take  the 
matter  up  directly  with  the  proprietor  or  superintendent  in 
charge  and  with  him  talk  over  and  suggest  the  necessary 
changes.  To  come  to  a  clear  and  definite  understanding  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  while  on  the  ground  is  always  indispensi- 
ble  to  effective  work.  A  good,  frank  and  open  talk  between  the 
inspector  and  party  in  charge  also  leads  to  much  better  feeling 
on  the  part  of  both  sides  and  establishes  a  confidence  that  other- 
wise is  apt  to  be  lacking. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  inspection,  the  inspector  should 
also  mail  to  each  firm  where  violations  have  been  made  a  state- 
ment showing  in  detail  all  such  violations  and  request  that  the 
necessary  improvements  be  made.  Such  statemente  are  usu- 
ally called  orders.  They  are  also  required  by  law  and  can  be 
made  on  a  blank  provided  for  that  purpose. 

All  violations  of  the  law  should  also  be  reported  to  this  Bu- 
reau on  the  insi)ection  blank  filled  out  for  the  building  where 
they  were  discovered.  Appropriate  space  in  the  blank  is  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose,  either  immediately  after  each  set  of 
questions,  a^  in  the  case  of  factory  inspection  blank,  or  at  the 
bottom,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  blanks.  All  actions 
taken  by  the  inspectors  should  be  reported  to  the  Bureau  in  the 
place  designated  for  this  purpose. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  properly  perform  their  duties  and  thus 
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be  of  some  value  to  the  state,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
inspectors  should  be  interested  in  their  work  and  that  they 
should  study  it  closely.  Their  duties  are  not  those  of  a  police 
officer  only,  but  are  largely  of  a  reformatory  character.  Not 
only  must  they  be  fully  familiar  with  the  laws  they  are  charged 
to  enforce,  but  they  must  know  how  to  enforce  them  wisely.  A 
good  inspector  must  know  all  about  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  guarding  dangerous  machinery,  the  most  effective  methods  of 
sanitation,  the  kind  of  fire  escaj)es,  etc.,  which  best  serves  the 
purpose,  how  to  find,  with  the  least  amount  of  friction  and  de- 
lay, those  children  that  are  illegally  employed,  even  though  they 
claim  to  bo  old  enough  and  may  have  papers  to  that  effect 

These  are  only  a  few  illustrations  of  what  is  required  of  the 
inspectors.*  The  inspectors  to  be  successful,  must  be  able  to  en- 
ter upon  their  work  in  the  right  spirit,  must  have  good  judg- 
ment and  know  how  to  get  on  with  men.  They  must  be  so  fa- 
miliar with  the  law  and  with  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  laws 
are  violated,  tliat  tlieir  position  in  this  respect  will  be  above 
criticism.  Those  who  operate  or  manage  factories  and  with 
whom  the  inspectors  must  deal,  are  experts  in  such  matters,  and 
unless  the  inspectors  know  as  much  or  are  fully  competent,  they 
are  immediately  at  a  disadvantage,  if  not  made  to  appear  ridicu- 
lous. 

The  inspectors  should  be  finn  and  courteous,  as  well  as  well 
informed.  Cases  where  they  must  show  authority,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law,  are  met  with  now  and  then, 
but,  unless  provoked  by  the  conduct  or  incompetency  on  the 
part  of  the  inspectors,  such  cases  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

The  inspectors  are  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Statistics.  This  Bureau  is  charged  witih  many  duties  be- 
sides enforcing  the  factory  laws  and  in  which  the  inspectors 
may  have  to  assist.  For  instance,  they  may  be  called  upon  by 
the  Bureau  to  gather  statistics  and  other  facts.  Under  the  law 
it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  in  Milwaukee  to  assist  the 
superinendent  of  the  Free  Employment  Bureau  in  his  work. 

All  work  performed  by  the  inspectors   in  the  line  of  their 
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duties  must  be  reported  to  tlie  Bureau  either  on  blanks  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose  or  by  letter. 

When  in  doubt  as  to  the  course  to  take,  or  confronted  with 
questions  which  they  do  not  like  to  decide  upon  their  o%vn  re- 
sponsibility, the  inspectors  should  immediately  put  themselves 
in  communication  with  the  Bureau. 

The  following  blanks  are  among  the  most  important  of  those 
which  will  be  used  by  the  inspectors. 

Form  No.  I  will  be  used  in  the  inspection  of  factories.  This 
blank  covers  eight  pages  and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  of  these,  or  part  I,  relates  to  the  plant  as  a  whole,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  buildings  occupied  by  it  The  second 
part,  or  part  II,  is  intended  for  one  building  only ;  that  is,  one 
copy  of  part  II  will  be  filled  out  for  each  building — not  plant — 
inspected. 

Form  No.  II  is  intended  for  workshoj^s  only,  or  smaller 
shops,  which  can  not  properly  be  classed  as  factories.  As 
stated  above  the  distinction  between  factories  and  workshops  is 
not  very  definite  and  therefore  largely  one  of  judgment  In  a 
general  way  it  can  be  said  that  establishments  which  employ 
steam  or  other  mechanical  power  as  motive  power  should  be 
classed  as  factories. 

Form  No.  Ill  should  Ix)  used  in  the  inspection  of  cigar  fac- 
tories, or  places  where  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc.,  are  made.  These 
places  are  aflFected  by  the  factor}'  laws  in  general,  especially  by 
(.'hapter  79  of  the  Laws  of  1899  and  Chapter  239  of  the  Laws  of 
1901. 

Form  No.  IV  is  intended  for  "sweat  shops"  or  places  where 
garments  or  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds  are  manufactured. 
This  blank  will  not  have  to  be  used  to  any  great  extent  outside 
of  Milwaukee. 

Form  No.  V  will  be  used  in  the  insi)ecti()n  of  hotels,  lodging, 
l)oarding  and  tenement  houses. 

Form  No.  VI  should  be  used  in  rejmrting  upon  opera  houses, 
halls,  schools,  offices,  storage,  churches,  hospitals  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings. 

Form  No.  VII  is  intended  for  use  in  inspection  and  report- 
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ing  upon  mercantile  establishments  or  department  stores,  whole- 
sale houses,  etc 

Form  N'o.  VIII  will  be  used  when  reporting  upon  the  condi- 
tion in  building  operations  or  places  of  work  where  buildings 
are,  either  constructed,  altered  or  repaired.  (See  Chapter  280, 
Laws  of  1901.) 

Forms  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII,  respectively,  are  stitched 
together  into  packages,  each  one  of  which  contains  10  blank 
reports.  This  was  done  for  the  sake  of  convenience  only.  It 
does  not  mean  that  those  in  each  package  should  be  kept  to- 
gether after  being  completed  unless  it  is  convenient  to  do  so. 
Blanks  which  are  completed  can  be  torn  off  and  sent  in  at  any 
time  during  the  week. 

The  blank  form  for  Orders  for  Changes  is  also  stitched. 
This  form  should  in  all  cases  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  for 
the  party  to  whom  made  and  one  to  be  kept  by  the  inspector  \m- 
til  ordered  in  by  the  bureau.  The  part  to  be  sent  out  is  per- 
forated and  can  thus  be  easily  separated  from  that  to  be  kept  on 
file. 

In  filling  out  these  orders,  the  labor  of  writing  out  the  extra 
copy  may  be  saved  by  the  use  of  a  carbon  to  be  inserted  between 
the  leaves. 

There  is  also  a  hlarik  form  for  weekly  reports  of  all  the  work 
done.  This  should  be  made  out  at  the  end  of  each  week  and 
immediately  forw^arded  to  the  bureau.  This  blank  should  show 
in  appropriate  places  for  each  day  during  the  week  the  number 
of  places  or  buildings  inspected,  the  number  of  orders  issued 
and  suggestions  made,  and  all  other  duties  performed  by  the 
inspectors.  Detailed  directions  as  to  the  use  of  this  blank  will 
be  found  on  the  first  page  of  the  same. 

In  these  instructions  is  found  what  is  expected  of  the  inspect- 
ors, and  this  in  turn  certainly  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon 
the  nature  of  their  duties  or  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  reports 
of  the  inspectors  upon  factories  must  show  the  number  and  of 
the  buildings  occupied,  the  number  of  persons  employed,  the 
number  of  boilers  and  amount  and  kind  of  power  used.  These 
facts  are  of  value  chiefly  for  statistical  purposes.  Then  again, 
they  must  show  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  the  number  and 
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condition  of  the  fire  escapes,  standpipes,  stairways,  elevators 
and  hoists,  signals,  machinery  requiring  protection,  polishing 
wheels,  vats,  doors,  seats  for  women,  and  the  sanitary  condition 
in  general.  They  are  also  inquiring  about  the  number  of  chil- 
dren employed,  the  number  of  accidents  that  have  occurred 
within  a  specified  time,  and  the  hours  of  labor.  The  reports 
must  also  show  what  action  was  taken  when  any  of  these  things 
were  in  such  condition  as  to  render  the  situation  unsafe  or  dan- 
gerous, or,  when  children  imder  the  legal  age  were  found.  This 
is  only  a  part  of  what  the  inspectors  have  to  look  after  in  the 
factories  alone  but  it  helps  to  illustrate  what  was  said  in  the  in- 
structions. 

The  facts  thus  reported  by  the  inspectors  were  compiled  in 
the  bureau,  and  some  of  the  more  important  results  obtained 
from  this  are  presented  in  the  following  pages : 

The  first  table  in  order  shows  in  detail,  by  cities  and  towns, 
the  name,  business,  number  of  buildings  occupied,  number  of 
persons  employed,  number  of  boilers,  and  amount  of  power 
used  by  each  establishment  inspected,  outside  of  cigar  factories 
and  shops  where  garments  are  made.  As  this  includes  the  de- 
tailed record  of  3,059  establishments  it  must  of  necessity  occupy 
a  great  deal  of  space.  In  fact  it  covers  the  greater  proportion 
of  this  part  of  the  report.  The  facts  it  contains,  however,  are 
of  considerable  value,  amounting  practically  to  a  directory  of 
the  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  state.  By  this  is  not 
meant  that  it  includes  the  name,  etc.,  of  every  shop  in  the  state 
where  articles  are  made  or  repaired,  for  this  it  does  not.  But 
it  is  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  more  important  plants,  and  in 
many  cases  will  be  foimd  to  be  of  great  value. 

The  second  table  in  order  is  a  summary  of  the  first,  or  the 
one  that  precedes  it.  It  shows  for  each  city  or  place  of  location 
the  total  number  of  establishments,  buildings,  persons  em- 
ployed, boilers,  and  power  used.  This  table  includes  242 
places,  and,  by  showing  the  relative  importance  of  each,  will  be 
found  interesting. 

The  third  table  in  order  shows  the  total  by  industries.  The 
establishments  included  in  the  first  table  were  classified  by  in- 
dustries as  well  as  by  cities  and  the  totals  for  each  industry  ob- 
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tained.  These  totals,  as  said,  are  given  in  the  third  tabla  The 
table  includes  71  industries  and  is  interesting  from  several 
points  of  view. 

Besides  the  three  tables  thus  described  this  part  also  includes 
many  other  facts  which  were  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors.  Thus  the  totals  for  the  cigar  factories  have  been 
briefly  analyzed.  Considerable  space  has  been  given  to  a  more 
complete  analysis  of  the  reports  of  2,895  of  the  establishments 
which  are  included  in  the  above  three  tables.  And  a  few 
pages  have  been  devo.ted  to  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  in- 
spectors. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Basiness. 


0- 


ABBOTTSFORD,  CLARK  CO.- 

Abbottsford  Creamery   

Wisconsin  Central  sliop   

Totals    


ALBERTVILLE,  CHIPPl-^WA  CO.- 
AlbertviUe  Creamery,  The  


/ALMA,  BUFF  A IX)  CO.— 

Alma   Brewing  Co.,   Brewing 

Huefuer,    Paul    

Totals  


ALMENA,  BARRON  CO.- 

Almena  Creamery   

Dold  &  Inlsh.  Saw  Mill 
Totals  


ALMOND,   PORTAGE  CO.— 

Almond  Feed  Mill,   Grinding   

Almond   Wagon   Works,   The,    Wagons,   ete. 
Totals    


ANTIGO,    LANGLADE   CO.— 

Antlgo  Brewing   Co.,    Brewery    

Antigo  Electric  Light  Plant,   Light  .... 

Antigo  Herald,    Publishing    

Antlgo  Journal,    Publishing    

Antigo  Mfg.  Co.,  Staves  

Antlgo  Republican,    Publishing   

Antlgo  Steam  Laimdry,   Laun<lry 

Citizens'   Brewing  Co.,   Brewery    

Croclser  Chair  Co.,  Chairs  

Frost  Veneer  Seating  Co.,   Veneering   . 

Kellogg,  T.  D.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Planing  

Kingsbury  &   ITenshaw,    Flour   

Kingsbury  &;  Henshaw,  Saw  Mill   

Nelson  Ptaning  Mill  Co.,   Planing  Mill 

News  Items,  Publishing  

Pioneer  Iron  Worlds,  Repairing  

Totals  


ARBOR  VITAE.  VILAS  CO.- 
Ross  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber  .. 


ARPIN,  GATES  CO.— 
Arpin  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber 

AURORAVILLE.   WAUSHARA  CO.— 

Aurora  Feed  Mill,  The,  Feed  

Auroraville   Creamery    

Totals  


BuUd- 
ings. 


2|.... 

k::: 


Employes. 


5i. 


AMERY,  POLK  CO.— 

Amery  Electric  Co.,  Light  

City  Water  Works  .- 

Corey  &  Gain.  Feed  Mill  

Free  Press,   Printing  

Maxon,  Ilersly  &  Co.,  Saw  Mill  

M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  Marie.  Ry.,  Elevator  ... 

Northern    Supply    Co..    Elevator,    etc | 1 

Wis.  Dairy  Co.,  Creamery  1 

Totals  6 
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Location,  Name  and  Business. 


BaUd- 
ings. 


9  > 

•go 
o-o 


Employes. 


Boilers. 


o 


BALDWIN,  ST.  CROIX  CO.— 

Baldwin  Bulletin,    Printing    

Baldwin  Cheese  Co.,  Cheese 

Baldwin  Creamery  Co 

Baldwin  Light  &  Water  Co.,  Light 

Baldwin  Roller  Mills,  Flour  

Ueeblnk,  Herman,  Planing  

Jorstad,  P.,   Elevator  

Peterson,  A.  B.,  &  Co.,  Elevator  ... 

Thompson  Bros.,  Wagons 

Wis.  Elevator  Co.,  Elevator  

Totals    


BANGOR,   LA  CROSSE  CO.— 
Hussa  Brewing  Co..  The,  Brewery 

Independent,  Printing  

Totals    


BARABOO,  iSAUK  CO.— 

Altpeter,  Oscar,  Bottling   

Baraboo  Creamery  Co 

Baraboo  Qas  &  Elec.  Lt.  Co.,  Light  .. 

Baraboo  Iron  Works,  Iron   

Baraboo  Steam  Dye  Works,  Dyeing  .. 

Baraboo  Steam   Laundry   

Baraboo  Towel   Mills,   Towels   

Baraboo  Water  Works,  Water   

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Shops,  Round  House 

Efflnger,  Fred,  Brewery  

Gem  City  Canning  Co.,  Canning  

Gem  City  Steam   Laundry   

Gollmors  Machine  Shop,  Machines  ... 

Graf,  H.  C,   Woodworking  

Hoyt,  L.  E.,  Milling  Co..  Flour  

Island  Woolen  Co.,  Woolens  

Manchester  iw.4i,  B'lour  

Moeller,  H.,  &  Son,  Wagons  

Reul,  Geo.  M.,  Woodworking  

Richland,  Geo.,  Brewery  

Totals  


BARRON,   BARRON   CO.— 

Barron  Co-op.   Creamery   Co 

Barron  Mfg.  Co.,  Saw  Mill  

Barron  Roller  Mills,  Flour  

Barron  Stave  &  Heading  Co.,  Staves  

Barron  Water  &  Elec.   Light  Co.,  Water,  etc. 

Barron  Woolen  Mill,  Woolens 

Holtz,   Chas.,   Planing   

North  Wis.  Canning  Co.,  Canning  

Republican,  The,  Printing  

Smith,  E.  D.,  Planing  

Totals  


BARRONETTE.  BARRON  ..CO.— 

Barronette  Creamery  Co 

Larson,  H.  M.,  Saw  Mill  

Laursen,   Peter,  Brick   

Peterson,    Martin,   Brick    

Totals    
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Boilers . 


I 

BAYFIELD,    BAYFIELD   CO.—  I 

Booth.   A.,   &  Co.,   Fish,   etc I 

Boutin,   S.   L.,   Fish   | 

Knight,  Wm.,  Saw  Mill  ' 

Pllce  Lumber  Co..  Saw  Mill  , 

Water,  Light  &  Power  Plant,  Water,  and  L...| 
Totals    1 


BEAVER  DAM,  DODGE  CO.-  | 

American  Steam  Laundrj*,   Laundry  

Beaver  Dam  Cotton   Mills,   Cotton    |. 

Beaver  Dam  Illuminating   Co.,    Light    | 

Beaver  Dam  Malleal>Ie  Iron  Co.,  Iron  ' 

Beaver  Dam  Water  Co.,   Water  { 

Beaver  Dam  Woolen    MIlKs,    Woolens    ' 

Benzel,  J.  P.,  Brewery  I 

'  Bon  Ton   Bottling  Worlcs,   Bottling   ! 

City  Brewery,  Brewing  I 

Empire  Roller  Mills,   Flotir  | 

Hass.  H.   E.,  (insoline  Engine  Works,   Engines 

Malleable   Iron   Range  Co.,   Stoves    i 

Miller,  J.  W.,   Monuments  j 

Peacocli,   M.  B.   M.,   Elevator  I 

Rlsman,   O.    F..    Elevator   

Rowell,  J.  I.,  Mfg.  Co..  Maelilnery  

Ruedebuseh.  C.  F..  Creamery  

Williams,  F  F.,  Elevator  

Totals  


1 

..    2 


...| 


BELDENTILLE,   PIERCE  CO.- 

Balcer,  C.  J.,  Elevator  

Beardsley,  Andrew,  Saw  Mill  

Brimmer,  W.  D.,  Staves  

Larson  Bros.,   Lumber   

Totals I      6i 


BIBON,   BAYFIELD   CO.— 
Chicago  Coal  &  Luml)er  Co.,  Saw  Mill. 


BLACK  RIVER  FALLS,  .lACKSON  CO.— 

Badger  State  Banner,   Printing   

Black  River  Falls  Iron  Works,  Foundry. 

Black  River  Falls  Starch  Co.,   Starch 

Bright  &  Bailey.   Feed   

Charter  Oak  Milling  Co..   Flour  

Dunn,  John,  Elevator  ^ 

Elbertson,   Ole,   Elevator   

Jackson   Co.   Journal.   Printing   

McGilllvray,  J.  J.,  Sash   

Mason,   R.  O.,   &  Son..   Light   

Matson  Bros.  &  Co.,  Wagons  

Mower.  C.  K.,   Creamery   

Narracong.  C.  W.,  Flour  

Olson,   P.   R..   Wagons   

Owen.  John  L.,  Water  

Totals  
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Tl 


BaUd- 
ings. 


o  o 


Employes. 


Boilers. 


£  i    0 


BLOOMER.  CHIPPEWA  CO.— 

Advance,  Tlie,   Printing  

Advocate.  The,   Printing   

Bloomer  Brewing   Co.,    Brewery    

Bloomer  Creamery   

Bloomer  Mactilne   Works,    Machinery    

Bloomer  Produce  Co.,  Elevator  

Bloomer  Roller  Mills,  Piour  

New  Richmond  Roller  Mills.  Elevator  

Wilson-Wcber  Lumber  Co.,  The,  Lumber 
Totals  


BOYCEVILLB.  DUNN  CO.— 

BoyceviUe  Creamery  Co.   ... 

Tiffany  Creek  Mills,  Grist  . 

Totals  


BRILLION,    CALUMET    CO.— 
Altman  &  Schrlber,  Carriages   .. 
Behnke,  C.  W.,  &  Son,  Flour  .... 
Brillion  Furniture  Co.,  Tables  ., 
BrllUon  Iron   Works,   Machinery 
Brillion  Lumber  Co.,   Planing   ... 

Ormsby  Lime  Co.,   Lime  

Otto,  F.  A.,  Carriages  

Totals    


BRODHEAD,   GREEN  CO.— 
Charlton  &  Hanford,  Printing  .. 

BROKAW,  MARATHON  CO.— 
Wausau  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Paper 


BRUCE,   CHIPPEWA   CO.— 
Beldcnvllle  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber 

News  Letter,  The,  Prli^^Ing  

Totals  


BRUSH VI LLE,  WAUSHARA  CO.— 
Brush vllle  Creamery  


BURLINGTON,    RACINE    CO.— 

Ayres,  M.  L.,  &  Son,  Grist  Mill   

Burlington   Blanket  Co.,   Blankets    

Burlington  Free   Press,    Printing 

Burlington  Record,    Printing    

Burlington  Steam  Laundry  

Burlington  Water  Works   

Klein,  P.  G.,  Co.,  Bottling      

Standard   Democrat.   Printing   

Wagner  Bros.,  machinery  

WlHconsin  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  Con.  Milk. 

Zwiebelj  A.,  Jr.,  Machinery  

Totals    


BURNETT  JUNCTION,  DODGE  CO.— 

Beaver  Dam  Creamery  Co 

Peachey,  J.  H.,  Elevator  

Totals  
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BUTTERNUT,  ASHLAND  CO.— 
Bauer  Bros.  &  Knoop,  Saw  Mill 
Benjamin,  F.  G.,  Staves,  etc.  ... 

Chicago  Creamery  Co 

Goellner  Bros.,  Sliingles  

Totals   


CAMERON,  BARRON  CO.— 

Breitenbacb,   John,   Creamery    

Cameron   Review,    Printing   

Oak  Grove  Uaudle  Co.,  Handles 
Totals    


CANTON,  BARRON  CO.— 
Canton  Cheese  Factory   . 
Locke,  Wm.,  Saw  Mill  ... 
Totals    


CARROLLVILLE.    MILWAUKEE   CO.— 
United  States  Glue  Co. 


CASHTON,   MONTIOE   CO.— 
Casbton  Lumber  Co.,  I'luulng  Mill 

Cashton  Milling  Co.,   Flour    

Cashton  Record,  The,  Printing 

Cashton  Steam    Laundry    

Elgin  Creamery  Co 

MItley,   P.   E..  Elevator  

Lenz,   Theodore,    Carriages    

Skaten.  C,  Bottling  

Totals    


CATAWBA,    PRICE   CO.— 
Hammer,  P.  IL,  Lumber  

CEYLON,  ST.  CROIX  CO.- 
New  Richmond  Roller  Mill  Co.,  Elevator 

Northern   Grain   Co.,   Elevator   

Totals  


CHETEK,  BARRON  CO.— 

Chetek  Alert,  Printing  

Chetek  Creamery    

Glaze,  W..  &  Son,  Saw  Mill 

Knapp,  Stout  &  Co.,  Flour 

Totals  


CHILTON,   CALUMET  CO.— 

Binsfeld   Bros.,    Flour    

Dorschel.  Schultz  &  Co.,  Sash,  etc.. 

Duemke  &  Rassch,  Flour  

Gierow  &  Hach,  Brewers  

Juckem,  Peter,  &  Co.,  Grain   

Knauf,  N.,  Estate.  Grain   

Luhm,  Ernst,  Machinery  

Ohlrogge,   Gustav,    Boilers   

Vahldleck,  A.  W.,  Machines  

Totals    


CHELSEA,  TAYLOR  CO.— 
Rousseau  &  Shephard  Co.,  Lumber 
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CLEAR  LAKE.   POLK   CO.— 

Abbott,   F.  B.,  Harness  

Clear  Lake  Creamery  Co 

Clear  Lake  Star,  Printing  

Dahleen,  K.  M.,  Wagons  

Kenny  &  Hanson,  Wagons  |     1[ 

Schultz,   H.   A.,    Planing   I     2\ 

Totals    7 


CLINTONVILLE,  WAUPACA  CO.— 

Cllntonville  Steam  Laundry   

Clintonvllle  Tribune,   Printing   

Gilt  Edge  Creamery   ^. 

Roehr  Mfg.  Co.,  Flour  

Roehr,  D.  J.,  Planing   

Zachow  &  Besserdloh,   Machines  .. 
Totals  


COI^AX,    DUNN   CO- 
Colfax  Messenger,   The,    Printing   ... 

Colfax  Milling  Co.,   Feed  

Colfax  Starch  Factory,   Starch   

Crystal   Creamery  Co 

Fletcroft  &  Thompson,  Elevators  ... 
Kinney  Mercantile  Co.,   Warehouse 

Northern  Grain  Co.,  Elevator  

Totals    


COLOMA  STATION,  WAUSHARA  CO.— 
Vilas  Follette  Potato  Warehouse,  Storage. 

COMBINED    LOCKS,    OUTAGAMIE    CO.- 
Comblned  Locks  Paper  Co.,  Paper  

COMMONWEALTH.    FLORENCE    CO.— 
Commonwealth  Mining  Co.,   Mining  


CRANDON,    FOREST  CO.— 

Kempf  Bros.,  Planing  

Mills,    Wm.,    Heading    

Page  &  Landick  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  Mill 
Totals    


CUDAHY,    MILWAUKEE    CO.- 

Cudahy  Bros.  Co.,  Packers  

Holthoflf  Machinery  Co.;  Machinery 
Total   


CUMBERLAND,    BARRON   CO.— 
Beaver  Dam  Lumber  Co.,  Planing 

Corbett,  John,  Wagons  

Cumberland  Advocate,    Printing    .. 

Cumberland  Creamery   Co 

Cumberland  Milling  Co.,  Flour  — 

Kellermann,  A.  H.,  Tin  

Keyes  &  Cole,  Staves  

Peterson.  P.  H.,  Tin  

Wolf.  August,  Harness  

Totals    


CURTISS,    CLARK'  CO.- 

Curtiss  Cheese  Factory  

Pribbenow,  AJbert,   Saw  mill 
Totals  


..|  3|., 
..I  20.. 
..I    30l. 


..I    30] 


5). 

41. 

h' 
SO 
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3 
48 


I. 


48 

I 
6 

230 

95 


460 
60 
520 


10 
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f 
I 

4d 
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10 
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SO 
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Boilers. 


DARLINGTON^  LAFAYETTE   CO.— 
Badger  State  Mineral  Water  Co.,  Bottling.., 

Darlington  Button  Factory,  Buttons  | 

Darlington  Elec.  Lt.  &  Water  P.  Co.,  Light  ..i 

McCarvills,  J.  A.,  Feed   Mill   | 

Totals    1 


DARTFOUD,  GREEN  LAKE  CO.- 

Brooks,  W.   D.,  Boats  

Green  Lake  Co.   Reporter,  Printing. 
Totals    


DBLAVAN,  WALWORTH  CO.— 

Delavan    Enterprise,    Printing    

Delavan  Light  and  Fuel  Co.,  Light  At  Fuel. 

Delavan  Republican,    Printing   

Delavan  Water  Works,   Water    

Reader,  J.  B.,  Wind  Mill  Co.,  Wind  Mills... 

West   End   Creamery    

Totals    


DE  PERE,  BROWN  CO.— 
American. Writing  Paper  Co.,   Paper   .. 
Democrat  and  Volkssteu,  Publishing  .. 
De  Pere  Light  Ac  Power  Co.,   Light  — 

De  Pere  News,  The,  Publishing   

De  Pere  Steam    Laundry    

De  Pere  Tablet  Co.,  The,  Tabh't.s  

Dousman,  John  P.,  Milling  Co.,  Flour 

Lawton,  C.  A.,  &,  Co.,  Machines  

Oneida  Knitting  Co.,   Knitting   

Wing  Sam,  Laundry   

Totals    


DODGEVILLE,    IOWA    CO.— 
City  El.  L.  &  Power  Uouse,  Light,  etc., 

Esch,    W.   P.,   Tubs   

Johns,  John  F.,  Flour  

Mitchell  &  Griffith,  Creamery 

Stratman,  F.  W.,  Wagons  , 

Totals  


'DOWNING,    DUNN    CO.- 

Downlng  Creamery  Co 

Downing  Wagon  Co.,  Wagons 
Totals  


DOWNSVILLE,    DUNN'   CO.- 
Knapp,  Stout  &  Co.,  Planing 
Massie,  O.   W.,  Creamery   — 
Totals  


DRESSER    JUNCTION,    POLK    CO.- 
Madison,  J.  P.,  Creamery  , 


DRUMMOND,    BAYFIELD    CO.— 
Drummond  &  S.  W.   Ry.  Co..   Round  House. 

Rust  Owen  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber  

Totals  


DUNDAS,    CALUMET    CO.- 

Dundas  Butter  &  Cheese  Co 

Dundas  Wooden  Ware  Co.,  Woodenware. 
Totals  


•■•i 
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DUNNVILLE,   DUNN  CO.— 

DuQuville  Creamery  Co.    ... 

Dunnville  Slono  Co.,  Stone  . 

Ulmer,  W.  H.,  SnnilHtone  .. 

Totala    


DURANTE,    PEPIN    CO.— 

American  Malting  Co.,  Elevator  

Bauer  &  Breunig,  Brewery  

Bruenn,  C,  Wagons  

Dorchester,  J.  F.,  Sr.,  Bricks  

Dorwln,  W.  V.,  Flour  

Durand  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery  

Durand  Elec.  I>.  &  P.  Co.,  Light,  etc. 

Entering  Wedg(?,  Printing  

Hill  Bros.,  Feed  

Pepin  Co.  Courier,  Printing .'..... 

Polzer,  John,   Planing   

Preunn,  C,  Wagons  

Totals  

DWIGHT,   POLK  CO.— 

Mathison,  J.  P.,  Creamery  

EAU  GALLE,  DUNN  CO.— 

Durand  Elee.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  Light  

Tanner  &  Webb,  Flour  

Tarrant  &  Son,  Creamery  

Totals    


EDGERTON.   ROCK  CO.— 

Burgess,  F.  F.,  Guns  

City  Steam  Laundry  

Conway  Bros.,  Tob.  Warehouse  

Culton,   C.   L.,  Tob.  Warehouse  

Edgerton  Eagle,   Printing   

Freyer  &  Eisenlohr,  Tob.  Warehouse 

Hanson,  O.  G.,  Tob.  Stemming  

Mcintosh  Bros.,  Tob.  Warehouse  

Marsden  &  Watson,  Machines  ^  — 

Pomeroy,  W.  T.,  &  Co.,  Tob.  Warehouse 
Schroeder  &  Arglnnberg,  Tob.  Warehouse 

Wis.  Tobacco  Reporter,  Printing   

Totals  


EIDSVOLD,    CLARK    CO.— 
Nye,  Lusli  &  Hudson,  Saw  Mill 


ELCHO,  LANGLADE  CO.— 
Jones,  G.  W.,  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  Mill 


ELKHORN,  WALWORTH  CO.- 

Blade,  The,  Printing  

Elkhorn  E.  L.  &  Water  Co.,  Light,  etc.. 

Eikhorn  Planing  Mills,  Planing  , 

Elkhorn  Steam  Laundry  , 

Independent,  The,  Printing  

Wis.  Butter  &  Cheese  Co.,  Creamery 

Totals  


ELK   MOUND.   DUNN   CO. 
Elk  Mound  Creamery  Co.   ... 
Wis.  Elevator  Co.,  Elevator 
Totals 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 
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Boilers. 


ELLSWORTH,    PIERCK    CO.— 

Bowcn,  J.  T.,  Tin   

Buck  Bros.,  Light  and  Power  

Ellsworth  Brewing  Co.,   Brewery    

Ellswortli  Iron  Works.    Foundry    

Ellsworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Baskets  

Ellsworth  Mfg.  Co..  Saw  Mill   

Ellsworth  Ueeord.   Printing   

Erickson,  E.  J.,  Furnaees  

Foss  Armstrong  Hardware  Co..  Tin  Shop. 

Fresse,  Charles,  Harness  

nines,  F.  W.,  Elevator 

Moe.   Ol*^.   Feed    

New  Kl'hmond  Roller  Mill  Co.,  Elevator.. 

Pierce  Co.  Herald,  Printing  , 

Reynolds,  W\  C,  Wagons  , 

Vantlerwater's  Saw   Mill,   Saw  Mill   

Wentzel,   J.,    Wagons    

Totals 


51..., 


FORT    ATKINSON,    JEFFERSON   CO.— 

City   Brewery,    Brewing   

City  Water  &  Light  Phint.  Water  

Cornish.  Curtis  A:  (ireeiio  Mfg.  Co.,  Maeh'y.. 

Ft.   Atkinson   Canning  Co.,   Canning   

Fort  Laundry   

Hoard's  Cn  ainery    

Northwostern    Mfg.    Co.,   (^halrs  

Pettlnger.   W.  A.,   Feed   

Pounder,  (i.  II.,  Harrows  

Wilcox   N:    Morris  Co.,   Elevator   

Zcugner.   Hoffmiinn  &  Son,   Wood   

Totals  


GERMANIA.    MARQIETTE    CO.- 
Germaula  Butter  Co.,  Creamery  .. 


GILE,    IRON    CO.— 
Montreal   River  Llir.   Co.,  Saw  Mill 

Ottawa  Mine,  Iron   

Totils    


I 


31.... 


53 


GLEN    FLORA,    GATES    CO.- 

Star.   The,   Printing   

Stoker  Bros.,  Saw  Mill  

True.  H.  W.,  Saw  Mill  

Totals    


175'....'  1751  10' 
56....'  .^^6'  21 
23ll....'  231     12, 


GLIPDEN.    ASHLAND    CO.— 

(Jlldden   Veneer  Co.,   Veneer   

Rogers  &  Emmons  Lbr.  Co.,  Saw  Mill 

Tyler.   I).,   Water   

Totals   


80|... 


80'    15 


GLENAVnOD.   ST.   (  ROIX   (^O.— 

Cleveland.   R.   A.,   Planing  

Glenwood  Mfg.   Co..   Heatllng   

(;ienw()od  Roller    Mills,    Flour    

Ghmwood  Tribune.    Printing   

CTlenwood  Water  Works.    Pumping    

Hogrcfe   Butter  ami  Cheese  Co.,   Chef^se 
Totals   


....I 
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GRAND   KAPIDS,    WOOD    CO — 

Badger  Box  A  Lumber  Co.,  Boxes  

Electric  &  Water  Co.,  LIglit  and  Power 

Grand  Uapids  Foundry  Co.,   Machinery   

Grand  Kaplds  Lumber  Co.,    Saw   Mill    

Grand  llapids  Milling  Co.,    Flour   

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Pulp  and  P. 

Grand  Rapids  Table  Co.,  Tables  

(Irand  Hapids  Tribune.    Printing    

(Jrand  Rapids  Water  Works  

Kellogg  Bros.  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber  

MacKinnon,   F.,  Mfg.  Co.,   Wagon  Stocis   

Overbeck   Bros.,   Mfg.   Co.,    Furniture    

Pioneer  Wood  Pulp  Co.,  Pulp,  etc 

Riverside   Steam    Laundry    

Wood  Co.  Reporter,  Printing  

Totals  


GRANTSBURG,   BURNKTT  CO.— 
Armstrong  &  Hammerstroni,  Saw  Mill,  etc. 

Burnett  Co.  Sentinel,  The,  Printing  

Farmers*  Starch   Co.,   Starch   

Grantsburg  Creamery  Co 

Grantsburg  FJxcelslor  Co.,  Excelsior  

Grantsburg  Mfg.  Co..  Machinery  

Grantsburg  Starch  Co.,  Starch  

Hlckerson  Roller  Mill,  Flour  

Journal  of  Burnett  Co.,  Printing 

Terra  Cotta  Brick  Co.,  Bricks   

Totals  


CO.- 


IIAMMOND,    ST.    CROIX 

(lower  Creamery   Co 

Hammond  News,  The.  Printing  

Hammond  Water  Works,  Water  

Hanson  Bros.,   Elevator   

Lightner,  C,   Feed   

New  Richmond  Roller  Mills,  Elevator 

Northwestern  Tow  Co.,  Tow  

Wis.  Elevator  Co.,  Elevator  

Totals    


HARTFORD,    WASHINGTON   CO.— 

Badger  Laundry   

Hartford  Machine  Shop,  Machinery  

Hartford  Plow  Works.  Plows  

Hartford  Press,   l*rlnting  

Hartford  Roller  Mills,    Flour   

Hartford  Tannery.  Tannery  and   Gloves 

Hartford  Times,    Printing   

Konrad  Bros.  &  Werner.   Maltsters 

Nehrbass  Casket  Co.,  ('askets  I      2 

IMaee,  W.  B..  &  Co.,  Tannery   I  — 

I'ortz  Bros.,  Maltsters  ' 

Schwartz.  Jos..  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery | 

Uber   Bros.,   Gloves   2 

Totals    12 


i  . 
1  . 
1 

li.... 
1 


1]... 


1 

1 

1  . 
1 
1 
14 


HAWKINS,    GATES   CO.— 
Elllngson  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  Mill 


Employes. 
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HAWTHORNE,    DOUGLAS    CO.— 

Bunnell.  Thomns,  Saw  Mill  

C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Pumping 

Queal,  J.  H.,  &  Co.,  Planing  

Totals  


HAYWARD,    SAWYER    CO.— 

Hall,  Linden  &  Co.,  Tin  

Hay  ward  Enterprise,    Printing    

Hayward  Republican,  Printing  

Hay  ward  Water  Works,   Pumping  

Moveland  &  Pugh,  Tin  

New  Richmond  Roller  Mill  Co.,  Feed 
North  Wis.   Lumber  Co.,  Saw  Mill.... 

Hines  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber  

Totals  


HAZELHURST,    ONEIDA   CO.— 
Ypwkey  Lumber  Co.,   Lumber,   etc 

HORICON,    DODGE    CO.- 
Flrehammer.  C,   Sons  &  Co.,  Planing 

Horlcon  Reporter,   Printing   

Horicon  Steam    Laundry    

Horlcon  Wagon  Works,   Wagons   

Horicon     Wind  Mill  Co.,   Wind  Mills   . 

Van  Brunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Agri.  Imp 

Totals  


HORTONVILLE,    OUTAGAMIE    CO.- 

Bnckman  Bros..   Flour  

Deistler  Co..  The,  Planing  

Hortonvillc  Brewing  Co..   Brewery   , 

Weekly  Review,  Printing  

Totals  


HOUGHTON,   BAYFIELD   CO.— 
Prentice  Brown  Stone  Co.,  Stone 


HUDSON.  ST.  CROIX  Co.- 

Artesian   Brewery,   Brewing   

Cassanovia  Bros.,  Brewery  

Central  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  Mill  

C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ry.  Co.,  Round  House... 
C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ry.  Co.,  Sand  and  Coal. 

City  Water  Works,   Pumping  

Crosby,  E.  A.,  Furnace  

Crosby,  G.  J.,  Bicycles  

Enterprise  Steam   Laundry    

Hanson,   Christ,   Wagons   

Hennessy,  John,   HarnesH   

Hosford.  George  K.,  Elevator,  etc 

Hudson  Produce    Co.,    Storage    

Hudson  Star  Times.  Printing  

Interstate  Box  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Boxes  

St.  Croix  Observer,  Printing  

Schattsrhnolder,   C.    F..    Repair   Shop    

True  Repubilcau,   Printing 

Williams,   O.   J.,   &  Co..   Tin    

Totals  


225 
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HURLEY,  IRON"  CO.— 

Harmony  Iron  Co.,  Iron  

Hurley  Boiler  Works.   Boilers   

Hurley  Bottlinc  Works,   Bottling   

MInnewawa  Mine,  The,  Iron   

Odanah  Iron  Co..  Iron  

Twin  City  Iron  Works,  Foundry,  Etc. 
Totals  


INGRAM,   GATES  CO.- 

Bedard.   F.,   Planing  Mill    

Ostrander.  H.  A.,  &  Co.,   Saw  Mili 
Totals  


IRON  BELT,   IRON  CO.— 

Iron  Belt  Mining  Co..  Iron   

Oliver  Mining  Co.,  Iron  

Totals  » • 

IRON   RIVER.   BAYFIELD  CO.— 

Alexander  Edgar  Lumber  Co.,   Saw   

Iron  RIv.  Water,  Lt.  &  Tow.  Co.,  Water,  etc. 
Totals    


IRVINGTON,    Dl'NN    CO.— 
Coffin  Box  &  Lumber  Co..  Baskets. 

Lowrle.  N.  J.,  Clieese  

Totals  


JEFFERSON.   JEFFERSON  CO.— 

Ambrose.  F.  O..  Ma<'hlnery,  etc 

City   Brewery.   Brewing    

City  Eleot.  Lt.  &  Water  Wks.  Co.,  Light,  etc. 

Topeland  &  Ryder  (^o..  The,  Shoes  

Fornholtz   Lumber  (^o..   Doors,  etc 

Troeger.    George,    Tannery    

riaubeivsrhlld.   A.,   Wagons    

Hyde  Leather  Co.,   Tannery   

Jefferson  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.,  Brewery 

Jefferson   Flour  Mills,   Flour  

John  &  Beck  Shoe  Co..  Shoes  

Lytle-Stoppenbaeh,    Elevator    

Lytle-Stoppeubach   Co..   Maltsters   

Metzers,   M.   C,   Mrs..  Marble   

Nels.    Leonard,    Marble   

Riverside  Creamery 

Rock  Valley  Creamery 

Stoppenbach   Bros..   Pncklntr   

Vaughn.  O.  C,  Mfg.  Co.,  Wagons  

Wis.   Mfg.  Co.,   Chairs 

Totals  


JEWETT.    ST.    CROIX    Co.— 
Northern  Grain  Co.,   Elevator  

JUNEAU.    DODGE   CO.- 

Bvleman   Boiler  Works,   Rollers   

Cltv   Roller  Mill.   Flour  

Downing.  I.,  &  Co.,  Paint  

Juneau   Creamery   

Lytle-Stopppubnch    Co..    Eh'vator 

Peters   Furulturo   Co.,    Furniture.    Etc 

Reul.  John  F..  Wind  Mills  

Totals   


1 
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KIEL,    MANITOWOC    CO.— 

Kiel  Mfg.  Co..  Tables  

ItTel  Woodenware  Co.,  Woodenware 

Meyer,  Wm.,  Flour   

Totals  


KILBOURN,    COLUMBIA    CO.— 

City  Water  Works,  Water  

Kilbourn  Machine  Co.,  Machinery,  etc. 

Kltt>oum  Steam  Laundry  

Marshal,  G.  M.,  Repairs  

Mirror  Gazette,  The,   Printing  , 

Totals    


KIMBALL,  IRON  CO.— 
Kimball  &  Claris,  Lumber  

KIMBERLY.    OUTAGAMIE    CO.— 
Klmberly  Sc  Clark  Co.,  Paper 


KINGSTON,  GREEN  LAKE  CO.— 

Gold  Edge  Creamery,  Butter  

O'Brlan  &  Moore,  Flour  and  Feed. 
Totals  


KNAPP,    DUNN  CO.— 

Bush,  F.  H.,  Creamery  

Fletcher  &  Townsend,  Feed 
Totals  


KNOX   MILI^.   PRICE   CO.- 
Bradley,  W.  11.,  Saw  Mill 


LAC  DU  FLAMBEAU.  VILAS  CO.— 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Lumber  C6„  Lumber 


LADYSMITH,   GATES  CO.— 

Corbett.  R..  Saw  Mill  

Gates  Co.  Journal,  Printing  

Menasha  Paper  Co.,  Pulp  

Mcnasha  Woodenware  Co.,  Saw 

Weekly  Budget,  Printing  

Totals  


Mill. 


LAKE  GENEVA,  WALWORTH  CO.— 

Equitable  Electric  Light  Co.,  Light , 

Herald,  The,  Printing  

Lake  Geneva  Creamery  

I^ke  Geneva  News,  Printing  

Lake  Geneva  Water  &  Light  Co.,   Light,   etc. 

Steam    Laundry    

Totals    


LAKE   NEBAGEMAN.    DOUGLAS    CO.- 
Xebagcman  Lumber  Co 


LANCASTER.  GRANT  CO.— 

Barrows.  Wm.,  Brick  1 

Brooke  Bros.,  Pinning  1 

Grebe,    Edgar,    Flour    

Hurshberger,  John  G..  Light  1 

Lancaster    Lumber    Co.     Lumber    j  if 

McDonald.  Thomas.  Bridges,  etc (  1] 

Schuster,  Wm.  Flour  I  i: 

Totals    6| 


15 


350 


2';: 

I' 

1 

16 


230 


15 


350 


4 

3 
2 

4' 
31. 
3  . 
19 


230 


10  .... 

..I  4!.... 

11  2.... 

..  3'.... 

,.  51. ...I 

.  4'. 

,.1  21. 

1|  30|. 


Boilers. 


12 


10 
41  f... 
2|.... 


♦=ElectrIc;  t=Water;  t=Gas;  5=nand;  •♦=Leased. 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


LacatioD,  Name  and  Business. 


BaUd- 
inffs. 


•CO 


Employes. 


Boilers. 


LB    CLAIR.    DOUGLAS    CO.- 
Bright  &  Cheney,  Saw  Mill  

LITTLE    CHUTE.    OUTAGAMIE    CO.— 

Little  Chute  Tulp  Co.,    Pulp •. 

Zeeland  Flour  Mills,  Flour  

Totalaf   

LITTLE    FALI^.    POLK    CO.- 
Wisconsin  Dairy  Co.,   Creamery   

MANCHESTER,    GREEN    LAKE   CO.— 

Manchester  Roller  Mill,   Flour   

Star  Creamery   

Totals    

MARENGO,  ASHLAND  CO.— 
Walford   Brick  &  Lumber  Co.,   Brick,   etc. 

MARKESAN,   GREEN   LAKE   CO.'- 

H.   P.   Friday,  Creamery   , 

H.   W.    Lang,   Wagons   

Totals    

MARQUETTE,    GREEN   LAKE    CO.— 
Gilt  Edge  Cheese  Co 

MASON,   BAYFIELD  CO.— 
White  River  Lumber  Co.,   Saw   Mill   


MAUSTON,   JUNEAU   CO.- 
Mauston  Elec.  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Light  &  P. 

Mauston  Milling  Co.,  Flour  

Mauston   Steam  Laundry    

Mauston    Waterworks    

F.  Radell  &  Co.,  Wagons  

Juneau  County  Chronicle,   Publishers 

S.   Severance,   Repair  Shop   

F.   A.   Underwood,  Cooper   

Totals    


MAYVILLE.    DODGE   CO.— 
American  Bottle  Cover  Factory,  Bottle  Covers 

Biierger  Malting  Co.,   Maltsters 

Dodge  County  Banner,    Publishers   

Dodge  County  Pioneer,   Publishers  

Hollenstt'in,  J.,  Wagons  

Mayvilie  Foundry    &    Machine    Shop,    Foundry 
Mayvllle  Furniture  Co.,    Spinning  Wheels... 

Mayvilie  Ro..er   Mills,    Flour   

Mayvllle  Saw   Mill.   Lumlier 

Mayvllle  Stenm  Laundry  

Rock    Riverside,    Creamery    

M.  Ziegler  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery   

Totals    


21.... 


20 


75... 
2  ... 

77... 


30 


176 


3(/....|      3i  230 

I      1       ! 

ni::::!:: 


I 


21... 


B  .... 
3,.... 

8|.... 


30 


176 


11 


15 
15 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Employes. 


Boilers. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


MEDPORD   TAYLOR   CO.— 

City  Printing  Office,   Printing  

Campbelle  &  Ansebutz,  Foundry  

Democrat  Printing  Co.,  Printing   

Der   Waldbote,    Printing   

Electric  Light  Wks.,    Light  and   Power 

Medford  Brewery,  Brewery  

Medford  Mfg.  Co.,  Lumber  

Medford  Roller  Mill.   Flour  

Pollard  &  Son,  O.  D.,  Sash,  etc 

Star  &  News,  Printing  

U.    S.    Leather  Co.,   Tannery    

Wesle  Bros.,    Carriages   

Zwingrebel,    Wagons    

Totals    

MELLEN,   ASHLAND   CO.— 

Foster,  Geo.  E.,  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  Mill  

U.  S.  Leather  Co.,  Tannery  i 

Mullen  Weekly,  Publlshini?  

Total , 

MERCER,  IRON  CO.— 
Mercer  Lumber  Co.,   Lumber   , 

MERIDIAN,   DUNX  CO.- 
Merldian  Creamery  Co 

MILTON,   ROCK  CO.— 

Geo.  C.  Mansfield  &  Co.,  Creamery  

Milton   Journal,    Publishers   

Totals    

TOWN  OF  MILWAUKEE,  MILWAUKEE  CO.- 

Milwaukee  Cement  Co.,  Cement   , 

Milwaukee  Cement  Co.,  Cement  , 

Totals    I 

MINERAL   POINT,    IOWA    CO.— 

Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co..  Zinc,  etc 

American  Steanx  Laundry  

Mineral  Point.  El.  Light  &  Water  Plant,  Light  » 

Mineral  Spring  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery  i 

Union  Fibre  Co.,  Asbestos  > 

J.  C.  Martin,  Feed  

Spensley  &  Hoare,  rCeamery  

Totals   I 

MINOCQUA,   VILAS  CO.- 
City  Water  'Works  i 

MONTELLO.   MARQUETTE  CO.— 

Montello  Creamery  i 

Montello  Granite  Co.,  Monuments  ,...  i 

Totals   I 

MONTREAL,    IRON    CO.— 
Montreal   Iron  Co i 

MORSE,  ASHLAND  CO.— 
Chase,  F.  B.,  Lumber  \ 

NASH,    BAYFIELD   CO — 
Ashland,  Sicklwlth  &  Iron  Ry.,  R.  R.  Shops..  \ 

•=ElectrIc;  t= Water;  t=Gas;  5=Hand;  ••=Leased. 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Basiness. 


Build- 
ings. 


o  o 


NEENAII,    WINNEBAGO    CO.- 

Aylward,  W.,  &  Son,  Stoves  and  Foundry. 

Bergstrom  Bros.  &  Co.,  Stoves  

Dally  News,  Printing  

Daily    Times,    Printing    

•  Fox  Itlver  Valley  Gas  &  Elec.  Co.,   Light. 

Jamioson,  Robt.,  Macliine  Shop  

Jerslld  Knitting  Co.,  Knitting   

Klmberley  &  Clark  Co.,   Paper   

Krueger  &  Laehman  Milling  Co.,  Flour 

Neenah  Boot  &  iShoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Shoes  

Neonah  Brewery  

Neenah   Canning   Factory,   Canning   

Neenah  Paper  Co.,   Paper  

Nelson  Bros.,  Mnchiues  

E.   F.  Wleckert  Co.,  Sash,  etc 

Winnebago  Paper  Co.,   Paper   

Totals    


NE1LLSV1I.LE,    CLARK    CO.— 
Neillsvllle  Novelty  Co..  Bee  Hives,  etc.. 
Wis.   Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  Furniture  ... 
Totals   : 


NEKOOSA,   WM)OD   CO.— 
Nekoosa  Paper  Co.,  Paper,  etc. 


NESHKORO.    MARQUETTE    CO.— 
Neshkoro  Plow  &  Sleigh  Works,   Plows,  etc.. 

I'ond  lilly  Flour  Mill.   Flour   

Wells  Saw  Mill   

Wells  Woolen  Co.,  Yarns,  etc.  ..., 

Totals    


NEW    HOLSTEIN,    CALUMET    CO.— 
C.  F.  Durake  &  Co..  Flour  and  Feed. 

Greves  &  Iverson,  Elevator  

John  I^awson  Mfg.  Co.,  Boilers  

New  Holstein  Canning  Co..  Canning  . 

H.  C.  TImm  Co.,  Grain  

Totals    


NEW   LISBON.    JTINEAU   CO. 

Henry  Blerbauer.   Brewery    . 

Juneau  Argus,  Publishers  ... 

Totals    


NEW  LONDON,  WAT'PACA  CO.- 

Andrae.  H.  G.,  Co..  Furniture  

Foote,  A.  D..  Co.,  Flour  

Knapsteln.  Theo.,  &  Co..  Brewery. 
Melklejohn   &  Hatton   Lumber  Co., 

Madson.  H.  P.,  Machine  Shop  

New  London   Elec.    Light  Co..   Light 
New  London  Iron  Works.   Machines 

New  London  Press.    Publisher   

New  London  Republican.    lUibllsher 
Page  &  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  Bee  Hives  . 
Totals    


Lumber   . 


«  o 


3! 
1 

II. 
V. 

ill- 


JBmployes. 
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ESTABLISHMEl^TS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Ni-..    RICHMOND.   ST.   CROIX   CO. 
Dimniick.  K.  J.,  Wagons,  otc 


Early,  Cha«.  M.,  Harness 
Finn,   Thos.,   \Vu.:r( 


Build- 
ings. 


i.:ron  Sliop   j 

Uarringtou,  T.,  AVagons  i 

Jaggers,  H.  M.,  Novolty  Wks.,  Novelties | 

Johnson,  T.  M..  Harness  | 

Me(}rath.  W.  M..  Wagons,  etc | 

New  Richmond  Dairy   Co.,   Cheese   , 

New   Richn>ond  Kle<*.   Lgt.  A:  Power  Co | 

New  Richmond  Roller    Mills,    Flour    ' 

Odgers,  Wm.,  Machine  Sl^p  1 

Padden  &  Hughes,  Tin  | 

Republican   Voice,   Printing   | 

Tracer  &  Rarrett,  Wood  Work,  etc | 

Willow  River  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  Mill,  etc 

Totals    


NYE.    POLK    CO.— 
Mattlson,  J.   P.,  Creamery 


OASIS,    WAUSHARA    CO.- 
Oasis    Creamery,    Butter 


ODANAH.    ASHLAND    CO.- 

Odanah   Iron   Co.,    Iron   — 

Stearns.  J.  S.,  Lumber  Co.. 

Totals    


Saw  Mill.  etc.. 


OGEMA,    PRICK    CO.— 
Ogema   Lumber  Co.,   Lumber 


ONALASKA,    LA    CROSSE    CO.- 
Nichols,  C.  H..  Lumber  Co..  Lumber.. 
Onalaska  Woolen  Mfg.   Co.,  Woolens 
Totals    


OSCEOLA,    POLK    CO.- 
Bethama   Mineral   Springs,    Bottling. 

Corey  Bros.,    Elevator   

Ladd,  C.  C.  Flour  

Mattlson.  .1.   P..  Creamery   

Mealey,  S.  .7..  Starch  

Negler,   Hlllskntter  &  Brandt,   Feed 

Northern  Supply  (^o..   Elevator  

Osceola   Sun.   Printing  

Polk   Co..    Press.    Printing    

Totals    


OWEN,   CLARK 
Owen,   John    S. 


CO.- 
Lumber   Co., 


.Saw   Mill. 


1 

1 
1 
1 

1|. 

i;. 

11- 

I 

II: 


OXFORD.    MARQFETTE    CO.— 

^  Oxford   Flouring  Mill,   Flour  and   Feed   I  2'... 

PACKWAT'KEE.   MARQIETTE   CO.—  |        | 

Packwaukee  Flour  &  Feed   Mill,   Flour  and   F.j  Z\... 


Employes. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Basiness. 


PARK    FALLS,    PKICE   CO.— 

Flambcuu   Paper  Co.,    Paper    

Herald.    Publishing    

Sherry    lleury,    Planiug    

Smith  &  Usborn,  Saw  Mill  

Stewart,  Greenfield  &  Key,   Heading 

Wluuebago   Realty,    Shingles    

Williams  &  Libby.-Saw  Mill   

Total    


PENCi:,   IRON  CO.— 
Uenuepin  Mining  Co.,  Iron 


PESHTIGO,    MARINETTE    CO.— 

Peshtlgo  Flour  Mill  Co 

Peshtlgo  Lumber  Co 

Peshtigo  Times,    Printing    

Wis.  &  Mich.  Ry.  Co.,  Repair  Shdps 

Yip   (iin.    Laundry    ,.... 

Totals   .• 


PETERSBURG,    CRAWFORD   CO.— 
Clover  Leaf  Cheese  &  Butter  Assn.,  Creamery 

Keough  Mfg.  Co.,  Excelsior  

Total 


PHILLIPS,   PRICE    CO.- 

Bee,    The,    Printing    

Davis  Lumber  Co.,  J.  R.,  Lumber 

Miller,  Geo.  R.,  Saw  Mill  

Phillips  Times,   The,   Printing    ... 

U.  S.  Leather  Co.,  Tannery   

Totals    


PLAIN  FIELD,   WAUSHARA   CO.— 

Plaintleld    Creamery    

Plainflehl  Flour  and  Feed  Mill,  Flour,  etc 
Totals  


PLATTE VI LLE,    GRANT   CO.— 

Baker  Bros.,  Machinery  

Crystal  Steam  Laundry  

Griudell.  John.   Briclc   

IIoppo,  v..  Brewery   

Perrv,  N.   E.,   Candy 

Clapp.  .T.  D..  Butter  Tubs  

Plattovl!l<*  Canning  Co..  Cannery  

Platteville  Cheese  and  Produce  Co.,  Creamery 

Plattevlllo  Eleo.  Lt.  &  Power  Co..  Lt.  etc 

Platteville  Lead  &  Zinc  Co.,  Lead  and  Zinc... 

Platteville   Water   Worlis    

Sohmplker  Lead  &  Zinc  Co.,  Le(\d  and  Zinc... 

Schroeder.  W.  F.,   Feed   

Totals  


Build- 
ings. 


•CO 


Employes^ 


|... 


83 


Boilers. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Namo  and  Basioess. 


PORTAGE,   COLUMBIA  CO.— 

Buckley  &  Leisch,  Tailors  

C,  M.  &  St.  V.  Kound  House 

Epstein  Bros.,  Brewery  

Eulberg  Bros.,   Brewery   

Falconer  &  Boyuton  Mfg.  Co.,  Clothing. 

Hanley  He  Beckerjeclc,  Laundry  

Jork,  J.   W.,   Flour  

Portage  Democrat,  Publisher   

I'ortage  Elec.  Plant,  Light  and  Power.. 

Portage  Hosiery  Plant,   Mfg.,  etc 

Portage  Underwear  Co.,  Underwear  

Portage  Water  Works   

Wisconsin   Jiundschau,   Publisher  

Wis.  State  lleg.  &  Portage  Dally,  Pub.. 
Totals  * 


PORT  EDWARDS,   WOOD  CO.— 
Edwards,  John,  Alfg.  Co.,  l*aper 


PORT  WASHINGTON,  OZAUKEE  CO.— 

Barth  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Tables  

Crystal  Laundry  

Gllson  Mfg.  Co.,  Foundry  and  Machlney. 

Martin  &  Wester.   Plows  

Mueller,  Chas.   A.,  Tanners  

Port   Washington   Foundry   Co.,   Foundry. 

Stelllng.  R.,  Flour  

Wisconsin  Chair  Co.,   Chairs   

Totals  


PORT    WING,    BAYFIELD    CO.- 

Asphund  &  Carlson,  Shingles  

Miller  Bros.,   Stone   

Moore  &  Kepler,  Saw  Mill  

Totals  


POYSIPPI,'  WAUSHARA    CO.— 
Poysippi  Roller  Mills.  Flour,  etc. 

Poyslppi  Saw   Mill,   Sawing  

Totals  


Build- 
ings. 

Employes 

. 

Boilers. 
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PRAIRIE    DU    CHH:N,    CRAWFORD    CO.— 

Artesian  Roller  Mill,  Flour  and  Feed 1 

Benthen,  Chas.,   Machinery   1| 

Cherrler  Bros.,   Buttons   |  1 

Eureka   Button   Factory,   Buttons  |  1 

Fox  &  Havre,  Buttons  1 

Horsfall,  D.  F..  Saw  Mill  1 

Hunting  Elevator  Co.,   Elevator   

Kasparek,   Joseph,   Buttons   1 

Klefer  &  Co..  Buttons  1 

Knops  Bros.,  Bulton.s  1 

Lechnir,  V.,  Buttons  1 

Prairie  City  Elec.  Co..   Light   1 

Prairie  du  Chien  Button    Factory.    Buttons 

Prairie  du  Cnlcn  Mfg.   Co.,  Cooperage '  1 

Prairie  du  Chien  Steam    Laundry    1 

Prairie  du  Chien  Woolen  Mill,  Woolens  1 

H.    Rienow,    Boxes   1 

Schumann  &  Mcnges  Brg.  Co.,  Brow<'i*y  

Totals    15 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


SuUd 
ings. 


"2 

2'g 


Employes. 


Boilers. 


PRATT  JUNCTION,    ONEIDA   CO.— 
Sukey,  James,  Saw  Mill  


PRENTICE,    PRICE   CO.— 

Calumet,  The,   Printing  

King,  B.  W.,  Foundry  and  Mach , 

Northwestern  Cooperage  &  Lbr  Co.,  Staves. 

Palmer  &  Kester,   Creamery    , 

TJ.  S.  Leather  Co.,  Tannery  

Van  Dusen,  G.  O.,  &  Co.,  Lumber  , 

Totals  


PRINCETON,   GREEN  LAKE   CO.— 

Leiraer  &  Co.,  Tubs   

Princeton  Brewerj',    Brewing    

Princeton  Roller  Mill,  Flour  and  Feed. 

Sohwauko,  A.,  Wagons,  etc ." 

Totals    


READSTOWN,  VERNON,  CO.— 

Crago,  John,  Flour  

Earle,  F.  B^  Tob.  Warehouse.. 

Lewis.  F.  W.,  Staves,  Etc 

Totals  


RED    CLIFF,    BAYFIELD    CO.— 
Red  Cliflf  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  Mill 


REEDSBURG,   SAUK   CO.— 
Howland  &  Johnston  Co.,  Lumber  .... 

Reedsburg  Brewery,    Brewing    ^ 

Reedsburg  Canning   Co.,    Cannery    

Reedsburg  Clothing  Co.,   Clothing  

Reedsburg  Creamery    

Reedsburg  Elec.  Lt.  &  Water  Co.,  Lt., 

Reed.sburg  Grist   Mill,   Grist   

Reedsburg  Steam    I>aundry    

Reedsburg  Woolen    Mill    Co.,    Woolens 

Sanders,  A.  M.,  Machines,  etc 

Schoeph wester,  Wm.,  Heading  

West  Side  Building  Co.,   Int.   Work   .. 
Totals  


RIB  LAKE.  TAYLOR  CO.— 

IT.  S.  Ivcather  Co 

Rib  Lake  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber 

HIntz.   Frank,   Lumber   

Totals    


RICE    LAKE.    BARRON    CO.— 
Barron  Co..  Handle  Factory,  Saw  Mill  . 

City  Brewery,   Brewing  

Johnson.  O.  J.,  Sash,  etc , 

Knapp,  Stcut  &  Co.,  Flour  

Putrow,  David,  &  Co.,  Bicycles  

Rice  LaUo  Chronotyne,    Printing   

Rico  Lake  Leader,  Printing  

Rice  Lake  Lumber  Co.,   Lumber   

Rice  Lake  Mfg.  Co..   Sash,  etc 

Rice  Lake  Times,  Printing  

Rice  Lake  Water  Works,  W^ater  and  Lt. 

Sandahl,  John,  Carriages   

Totals    


12 


10 


109 


110 


6 

7 

eo 

7 
6 
4 
3 
3 
70 
4 
8 
8 
186 


19 
2 

I 

3 

3 

2 

219 

20 

3 

5 

3 

ST  290 


m 


109 


106 


110 


6 

7 

100 

22 

61, 

II: 

6?. 
1181 

4 

8 

8 
292 


150 
25 
260 


19 
2 
61 
5 
3 
3 
3 
219 

20 
3 
5 

291 


1     45 


14 


170 
673 


t 
40 

t 
25 
65 


t 
i 

30 
30 


390 


73 
35 
30 

20 
160 

50 

20 

160 

X 

100 

25 
€73 


500 


70 

1220 


70 
8 

20 
f 
t 
t 
t 
770 

40 

f 

120 

X 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


ROBERTS,  ST.   CROIX  CO.- 

Roberts  Creamery  Co  

Wis.   Elevator  Co.,  Grain   .. 
Totals   


RUSK,  DUNN"  CO.— 

Cnrlstlanson,    N.    K.,    Feed    

Rusk  Co-operative  Creamery  Co. 

Wis.  Elevator  Co.,  Grain  

Totals  


ST.    CROIX    PALLS,    POLK   CO.— 
Interstate  Park  Roller  Mill,  Flour 

Standard,  The.  Printing  

Wall,  S.  J.,  Woodwork  

Welnhardt,  Isaac,  Planlngr  

Totals    


SAWYER   P.   O..   DOOR  CO.— 
Door  Co.  Canning  Co.,  Canning 

Lawrence,  A.  W.,  Planing  

Shaw.  A.,  &  Co.,  Flour  

Totals  


SAXON   IRON  CO.— 
De  Fer,  J.  J.,  Saw  Mill 


SAXVILLK.    WAUSHARA  .  CO.— 
Saxville  Feed  Mill,  Feed  


Build- 
ings. 


?5 


•2S 


RIPON,    FOND   DU    LAC    CO.— 

Amend,  J.  E.,  Co.,  Creamery  1 

Bonton  &  Germain  Co.,  Gloves  1 

Ronton  Mfg.  Co.,  Gloves  1 

Haas,  John,  Brewery   3 

Heatli  &  Butzke,  Carriages  i;. 

Heinz  Pickle  Factory,  Pickles  11. 

RIpon  Knitting  Works,  Hosiery  f  If 

Ripon  Packing  Co.,  Canning 1  1|. 

RIpon  Roller  Mills,  Flour   

Ripon  Steam   Laundry    1 

Ripon  Veneer  &  Box  Works,  Veneer  1 

Schaflfer,  W.  E.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Foundry I  1 

Totals  33 


RIVER   PALLS,    PIERCE   CO.— 
C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Ry.  Co.,  Water  Tanks... 

City  Water  Works,  Water  

Fortune,  George,  &  Co.,  Flour  

Grimm,  John,    Wagons   

Hemenway,  J.  S.,  Agricultural  Implements  . 

Lund,  A.  W.,  &  Co.,  Wagons  

Putnam,  W.  H.,  Flour  

River  Falls  Elee.  Lt,  Plant,  Light,  etc 

River  Falls  Journal,    Print  Ing    

River  Falls  Lt.,  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  Gas 

Smith,  George  D.,   Wagons  

Smith  Printing  Co.,  Printing  

Tubbs  Medicine  Co.,   Labratory   

Van   Voorhis  &  Co.,   Flour  

Wis.  Elevator  Co.,  Grain   

Totals  


1  .. 
1  .. 
1  .. 
1  .. 

11.. 
2|.. 

It 
1;: 

1  .. 
1  .. 

1  .. 
1 

2  .. 
16 


Employes. 


Boilers. 


5 
34     60 

51  9 
..  6 
••I  25! 
771  1121    14 


81. ...i 


123 


1  . 

1 

2 

3 

3 
15 

3 

2; 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

5 

4 
50 


•  •I 


10  .... 

.1...^ 


'.: 


15 


1  .... 
1  .... 

2i.... 
3t.... 
3 
15 
3 
2 


2,.... 
3  .... 
31.... 

El:::: 

.      4|.... 
21    52 


20 
t 
t 

60 
S 

60 
i 

120 

10 

50 

t 

310 


12 
25 

t 

t 

30 

t 

t 

t 

10 

12 

t 

S 

t 

J 

119 


12 
X 
12 


t 

t 
20 


160 


40 
280 


200 
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Location,  Name  and  Basiness. 


Build- 
ing- 


'  ♦? !  DC  ti 


SCHLEISIN-GERVILLE,  WASHINGTON  CO.— 

Botschaftt^r,  Der.  Printing  , 

KllttI,   F.,  Wagons  , 

Kleiti.  J.    Saw  Mill  •. 

liiisliey,  John.   Foundry   

Sclileisingervillo  Creamery   , 

Shill,  J.,  &  Son,  Wagons  

Stork,  C,  Brewery  

Wis.   Pipe  Organ  Factory,   Organs   

Totals  


SHAWANO,    SHAWANO    CO.— 
Advocate,  Dlspatcli  &  Wochenblatt,  Ptg.. 

Municipal  Lt.  &  Water  Plant  

Nachtway,  E.  J.,  Machinery  

Itoddant,  E.  F.,  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery 

Shawano  City  Mills,  Flour  

Shawano  Journal.   Printing   

Shawano  Steam  laundry  

Volksbote  Publishing  Co.,   Printing 

Wolf  River  &  Fibre  Co.,  Pulp  

Totals  


SHELL  LAKE,   WASHBURN  CO.— 

Calms,  Thomas,  Bicycles  

Dionne,  J.,  Machinery  

Saless,  I^ouls,  Wagons  

Shell  Lauii  Co-op.  Creameiy  Assn... 

Shell  Lake  Lumber  Co 

Shell  Lake  Watchman,  Printing  ... 

Washburn  Co.  Register,  Printing  .. 

Totals  


SOLDIERS  GROVE.  CRAW^FORD  CO.- 
Bekkedahl,  M.  H.,  Tobacco  Warehouse. 
Koough  Excelsior  Mfg.  Co.,  Excelsior 

Peterson,  Atley,  Saw  Mill  

Soldiers  Grove  Milling  Co.,  Grist  

Totals    


SOMERSET,   ST.   CROIX   CO.— 
Apple  River  l*ower  Co.,  Light,  etc. 

Mason.  Edward,   Feed   

Totals  


SOLON  SPRINGS,   DOUGLAS  CO,- 
Gander,    Frank,    Shingles    


SPARTA,   MONROE   CO.— 
American  Cigar  Co.,   Tob.  Warehouse 

City  Steam  Laundry  

Evans,  J.  W.,  Sash,  etc 

Herald   Advertiser,   Printing  

McCoy.  B.  K.,  Feed  

Monroe  Co.  Democrat.  Printing  

Sparta  Iron  Works,  Machinery  

Sparta  Snsh  &  Door  Co..  Sash,  etc 

Totals  


SPIDER  LAKE.  BAYFIELD  CO.— 
Spider  Lake  Saw  Mill  &  Lbr.  Co.,  Saw  Mill... 


•=Electrlc;  t=Water;  $=Gas;  8=Hand; 


Employes. 


1 

2  . 

2 

1 
60 

2 

5 
73 


20     40| 
10' 


40 


11 


250   300 

2| 
4!.. 
3 

2  . 
3 

17 

3 

284 


310 


Boilers 


i-- 


31 
2 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
95 
124 


i 

10 
40 
ti 

10 

12 

12U 

t 

1S8 


1     10 


..,.[      2.  100 
1    100 

t 
t 

10 

I 

t 

230 


I 

6 

i 
S 

1390 
8 
10 

1412 


601 
10 

s 

3 

4' 

f 

50 

t 
t 

81 

4 

1 

60 

3 

.... 

.... 

t 

t 

5 

n 

2 

1 

20 

53<K 
6 

4 

14 


1 
1 

73 
1    10 

t 

6 

2 

5 

18 

I 

f 

.... 

.... 
.... 

■*i 

3I....I....        t 
5941    141      3^  105 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


SPRING    VALLKY.    PIKUCE    CO- 

Browu  Bros.   Lumber  Co.,  Saw  Mill 

Kahut,  J.   P.,   Wngons 

Lowater,   Frank,   Brick   

Moffatt,  Mark.  Feed   

New  Ulehniond   Holler  Mill  Co.,  Grain 

Spring  Valley  Crearaerv  Co 

Spring  Valley  Iron  &  Ore  Co.,   Iron   Mine 

Spring  Valley  Sp.,   St.  &  Ildg.   Co.,   Sp.,  Etc., 

Spring  Valley  Seen,    Printing   

Tanberg-Sleberus  Co.,  Grain   

Totals  


BuUd- 
ings. 


Employes. 


is 


STANLEY,  CHIPPEWA  CO.— 
(ioshaw  &  Geogh,  Furniture  . 
N,  W.  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  Mill  . 

Stanley  Creamery   Co 

Stanley  lUpubllcan,   Printing   . 
Stanley  Holler  Mills.  Flour  .... 

Stanley  Wnter  Works  

U.  S.   Leather  Co.,  Tannery  .. 
Totals  


STAR    LAlsE.    VILAS  .CO.- 
Salsleh  &  Wilson,  Lumber   . 


STAR    PRAIRIE,    ST.    CROIX    CO.- 

Bixby,  H.  L.,  Flour,  etc 

Cedar  Lake  Milling  Co.,   Flour  — 

Superior  Cieamery  Co 

Totals    


STEUBEN,    CRAWP'ORD   CO.- 

Beaumont.  I).,  Saw  Mill  

Ilulbert,  J.  J.,  Saw  Mill  

Totals  


,2§ 


13 


STOUGHTON.   DANE   CO.— 

Amundson,  Peter.  Machine  Shop  1 

City  Water  Works,  Water  1 

Gunderson,  Osmund,  Tob.   Warehouse   1 

Johnson,  M.  B..  Wagons  1 

Klttleson,  L..  &  Son,  Tob.  Warehouse 1 

Lee,  O.  C.  Tob.  Warehouse   1 

Lee,  Simon.  Marble  

Mandt,  T.  G..  Vehicle  Co..  Wagons,  etc I  6' 

Midgard.  Andrew  J..   Printing  !  1 

Olson,  K.,  &  Co.,  Harness  1 

Olson,   N*.   F.,   Wagons   1 

■Peterson,  S.  A.,  Wagons  1 

Quam.  W.,  Harness  ] 

Roe.  O.  K.,  Tob.  Warehouse  1 

Roth,  Bruner  &  Feist,  Tob.  Warehouse 1 

Stoughton  Courier.    Printing   1 

Stoughton  Hub,   The,    Printing    1 

Stoughton  Mill,   Flour  and   Grain    |  — 

Stoughton  Wagon  Co..  Wncnns.  etc |  101 

Townsend  &  Hyland.  Ice  Hou.ses  [  2' 

Vlnjem,   L.   N.,   Boxes    I  1! 

■      Totals  I  341 


-3    ®^. 


10 

4|.... 
25  .... 

i::. 

6|.... 
150 
65 

2 

6 
271 


3 

2'... 
2 

80 
415 


3  .... 

2  .... 

111.... 


5 

^4i.... 

9  .... 


4 
2 

1801 

2: 


32 


2 


3 
6'.... 

5!.... 
2'.... 

I 


'% 

3| 

i>l 
150 
65 

4 

6 
273 


10 

320 

2 

4 

2 

80 
420 


225 


.1. 


5 
4 
91... 


Boilers. 


4(.... 
2].... 
182'  2 
2 
3 
6 
5 
2 


6. ...I      6 

..I  3       it      4 

..i  3       2(      5 

21  5....J      5 

..I  146'      1    147       1!      2    230 

..'  20I....I    2o;....i. 

..I  61. ...1      6|....^...,      ., 

5[  4041    381  442]      7|      6   690 


35 
i 

14 

t 

t 

2b 

625 

230 

i 

« 

919 


65 
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25 

t 

30 

t 
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t 
t 

15 
15 


40 
40 
80 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESXABLISHMENTB  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name'and  Bnsiness. 


STURGEON    BAY,    DOOR    CO.— 

Paukratz.  Geo.,  Lumber  Co.,  The 

Reynolds  Preserving  Co.,  Canning  ....... 

Sturgeon  Bay  Elec.  Lt.  Co..   Light,  etc.. 

Washburn,  N.  S.,  Lumber  Co.,  Planing  . 

Totals    


THORPE,   CLARK  CO.— 
Ashland  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Charcoal  Ovens.. 
Boardman,  E.  A.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Planing,  etc. 

CIrkel  Mfg  Co.,  Staves,  elc : 

City  Water  &  Elec.  Lt.  Co.,  Light,  etc 

Colby  Bros.,  Saw  Mill,  etc 

Nve,  Lusk  &  Hudson,  Saw  Mill  

Thorpe  Courier,   Printing  

Thorpe  Creamery   

Totals  '. 


TOMAH,   MONROE   CO.— 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  Bridge. 

Goodyear,  C.  A.,  Planing  

Tomah  Elec.  Lt.  Co..  Light,  etc.  .. 

Tomah  Herdld,    Printing   

Tomah  Journal,  Printing  

Tomah  Steam  Laundry   

Totals  


TOMAHAWK,   LINCOLN   CO.— 

Bangor  Lumber  Co..  Saw  Mill,  etc 

Bay  Mill  Co.,  Saw  Mill  

Bradley,  W.  H.,  Laundry  

Bradley.  W.   H.,   Steam   Plant   

City  Elec.   Lt.   Plant,   Light  and  Power. 

City  Water  Works,  Water  

Crane,  H.  B.,  Saw  Mill   

Leader,   The.  Printing  

Marinette,  Tom.  &  W.  N.  R.  Co.,  Cars.. 

Tomahawk  Iron  Works,  Foundry  

Tomahawk  Pub.  Co.,   Printing 


TONEY,    GATES   CO.— 

Enterprise,  The,  Printing  

Hein,  J..  Co.,  The,  Saw  Mill 
Totals    


TRAMWAY,    DUNN  CO.- 
Klrkiand,  E.  J.,  Brick  . 


TRIPOLI,  LINCOLN  CO.— 
Stolle,  H.  H 


UPSON,   IRON   CO.— 
Newport  Mining  Co..   Iron  Mine 

Vogel.  Albert,  Saw  MIM  

Totals  


VIROQUA.   VERNON   CO.— 
Bekkedabl,  A.  M.,  Tob.  Warehouse   ... 

Eckhardt,   Fred,    Grain    

Eokhardt,   Fred,   Tob.    Warehouse   

Elgin  Creamery   Co.,   Creamery   

Emilson  &  Nelson,   Flour   

Espeseth,  Christ.  Tolmcco  Warehouse 
Helgeson,  Ole,  Tobacco  Warehouse  ... 


Build- 
ings. 


Totals  16 
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Employe 
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210|    50!  2601    29i 


Boilers. 
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50 
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10 
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9|      2 
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93!      2 

1 

1 
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f 
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2  150 
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11  12 
8   4^ 
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...|     I 

...      S 

ll    10 
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2 
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6 
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2 

1001      9 
102)      9 


90 

1^ 

I 
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48 
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Location,  Name  and  Basiness. 


Larson  Bros.,  Monuments 
Solbcrg,  Isaac,  Wagons  . 
Thompson  Bros.,   Feed 


Vernon  Co.  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Planinaj!  Mill 
Viroqua  Electric  Light  Co.,   Light  and  Power 
Totals   


WASHBURN,    BAYFIELD    CO.— 

Akeley  &  Sprague,  Lumber  

Blglow,  A.  A.,  &  Co.,  Lumber  

Jacobs,  John  A.,   Lumber 

Renfleld  &  Lameroux,  Reels  and  Crates  

N.   W.   Fuel   Co.,   Coal   Dock    

Nye  Jenks  Co.,   Grain    

Steinert,  R.,  &  Co.,  Machine  Shop 

Thompson   Luml>er  Co.,   The,   Lumber 

Washburn  Brewing   Co.,    Brewery    

Washburn  Elec.  Light  &  I'ower  Co.,  Light. 

Washburn    News,    Printing    

Washburn  Steam    Laundry.    Laundry    

Washburn  Times,    Printing    

Washburn  Water  Works  Co.,   Water   

Totals   


WAUPUN— 
Althouse-Wheeler  Co.,   Windmills 
Breyer   Bros.,    Woodwork 


City  Water  &   Light   Co.,   Light  and   Power.. 
Henry,  I.   L.,   &  Co.,  Boxes 


Kohl.    L.    P.,    Grain 

Kotenberg  &  Vesper,   Creamery   

Kraus,   F.,   &  Co.,    Grain    

Movies,  J.  S.,  Carriage  Co.,   Carriages 

Olson  &  Nelson,   Plows   

Schaler-Hai-tgerlnk  Co..  The,   Umbrellas 

Skalg.    August,    Brewery    

Waupun    Steam   Laundry.    Laundry    

Wells,  M.  D.,  Shoe  Co..  Shoes  

Zimmerman   Carriage  Co.,   Carriages   — 
Totals   


WAUTOMA,    WAUSHARA    CO.— 

Waushara    Argus,    Printing    

Wautoma  Roller  &  Feed  Mill,   Flour 
Totals   


WAUWATOSA,    MILWAUKEE    CO.— 

Burnhaip    Bros.,    Brick    

Castalla  Bottling  Works.   Soft   Drinks. 

Krantz.  Chas..  Brick  Co.,   Brick  

I^enz,   A..   Sash,   etc 

Manegold.  A.   F.,   &  L..   Stones   

Manville.  H.  W.,  Johns  Co.,  Magnesia 


Build- 
ings. 


u  u 

9  O 


12 


1  .. 
1  .. 

18 


Miller,    Fred.    Brewing  Co..    Brewery    I  71 

Milwaukee    Pickle    Co..    Pickles    I  nf. 

Monarch  Stone  (^o..  Stone  I  3i. 

Wauwatosa  Laundry.    Laundry    I  l!. 

Wnuwatosa  Milling.   Fuel  &  Lumber  Co.,  Fcedl  4 

Wauwatopa  News,  Printing  I  1 

Totals    1  32^ 


Employes. 
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•• 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Basiness. 


WEST   ALLIS,   MILWAUKEE  CO.— 
Milwaukee   Electric   Co.,    Dynamos 
Prescott  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Pumps  .. 
Totals   


WESTBY,    VERKON    CO.— 
Bekkedohl,   M.   H..  Tobacco  W^archouse., 

Elgin   Creamery   Co.,    Creamery    

HaakensoD,  Andrew,  Box  Factory  

Hanson,  L.,  &  Co.,  Tobacco  Warehouse., 
Johnson,    Andrew,    Tobacco    Warehouse 
Shannon,  Charles,  Tobacco   Warehouse   . 

Thoreson,   Theodor,    Planing   Mill    

Times,    The,    Printing    

Westby  Water  Workw,   Water   

Totals 


RuUd- 
ings. 


WESTFIELD,    MARQUETTE    CO.— 
Laurance  Flour  &  Feed  Mill,  Flour  and  Feed 

Westfleld  Roller  Mill,   Flour  and  Feed 

Totals   


WEST    S^LEM,    LA    CROSSE    CO.- 
Neshonec  Electric  Light  Co.,  Light  and  Power 

Nonpareil   Journal,    Printing   •. 

Totals    


WHITEWATER,    WALWORTH    CO.— 

Empire    Mills,    Flour    

Klinger,   N.,   Brewery    

Nonpareil   Creamery  Co.,   Creamery    

Weyher  &  Son,  Wagons,  etc 

Whitewater  Electric   Light    Co.,    Light    . , 

Whitewater  Gazette,    Printing    

Whitewater  Register,    Printing    

Whitewater  Robe  Tanning  Co.,  Tannery. 
Whitewater  Steam  Laundry,  Laundry  ., 
Wis.  Dairy  Supply  Co..  Dairy  Supplies  ., 

Znill  &  Hawes,  Grist  Mill  

Totals    


WILD   ROSE.    WAUSHARA   CO.— 

Wild  Rose  Grist  &  Feed  Mill,  Feed 

Wild  Rose  Planing  Mill  &  Mach.   Shop. 
Totals     


WILSON.  ST.  CROIX  CO.— 
Bush.   P.   H..   Creamery   — 
Keenlyne,   Albert,   Feed   — 
Totals   


WITHEE,  CLARK  CO.— 

Paulson,  Paul  A..  Raw  Mill  

Sentinel,  The.  Printing  

WIthee   Creamery   Co.,    Creamery 
Totals    


WOODVILLE.    ST.    CROIX    CO.- 
Woodvilie   Creamery   Co.,    Creamery    . 

WOODBORO.    ONEIDA    CO.— 
Wood,  George,   Lumber  Co.,   Lumber 


Employes. 


10 


5^ 


471 

1 

8 

IS 

25 

15 

10 

2 

1 

127 


3  .. 

4L. 


20|  140 

li    51 

21.  191 


SOi    771 
19'    37 


104 


12 
2... 

21... 
161... 


14C 

I        I 


2 

150 
I 


Boilers. 


3;  400 
2i  2m 
5   600 


I 

1     10 

1     10 

vi  I 

1!    45 

••i   I 


1'  se 

1      30 


2S 
t 
t 
4 
15 
f 
t 
I  344 


15 

S 
40 


li  50 

.1  t 

1!  Sft 

21  W 


1 


15 
S90 
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SUMMARIES  BY  CITIES  OR  LOCATION 

Of  the  Domber  of  the  establishments  inspected  and  buildings  ocoapied  by  them,  the  num- 
ber of  employes  classified  as  to  sex  and  age,  and  the  number  of  boilers  used  and  of 
their  horse  power,  also  other  power. 


S 


Place. 


Build- 
ings. 


s 


Employes. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


Abbotsford,  Clark  Co 

Albertvllle,   Chippewa  Co.   .. 

Alma,  Buffalo  Co 

Almena,    Barron    Co 

Almond,  Portage  Co 

Amery,    Polk    Co 

Antlgo,  Langlade  Co 

Appleton,  Outagamie  Co.   ... 

Arbor  Vltae,  Vilas  Co 

Arpln,    Gates  Co 

Ashland,    Ashland    Co 

Aurorav..le.  Waukesha  Co.  .. 

Baldwin,  St.  Croix  Co 

Bangor,   La  Crosse  Co 

Baraboo,  Sauk  Co 

Baronetto,   Barron   Co 

Barron,    Barron    Co 

Bayfield,   Bayfield  Co 

Beaver  Dam,  Dodge  Co 

Beldenvllle,    Pierce    Co 

Beloit,    Rock    Co 

Berlin,    Green    Lake  Co 

BIbon,    Bayfield   Co 

Black  Riv.  Falls,  Jackson  Co. 
Bloomer,   Chippewa   Co 

Boyceville.  Dunn  Co 

Brlllion,   Calumet  Co 

Brodhead,  Green  Co 

Brokaw.  Marathon  Co 

Bruce,  Chippewa  Co 

Brushville,   Waushara  Co.    .. 

Burlington,    Racine    Co 

Burnett  Junct.,   Dodge  Co... 

Butternut,    Ashland   Co 

Cameron,  Barron  Co 

Canton,  Barron  Co 

Carrollvllle,    Milwaukee    Co.. 

Cashton,    Monroe   Co 

Catawba.    Price   Co 

Ceylon,   St.  Croix  Co 

Chelsea,   Taylor  Co 

Chetek,  Barron  Co 

Chelton.  Calumet  Co 

Chippewa  Falls.  Chip.  Co.. 
Clear  Lake,  Polk  Co 

Cllntonvllle.  Waupaca  Co.   .. 

Colfax,  Dunn   Co 

Coloma  Sta.,  Waushara  Co.. 
Comb.  Locks.  Outagamie  Co, 
Commonwealth,  Florence  Co. 


1 

11 
2 
4 
3 

2 
1 
8 
1 
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B 

0 


70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
83 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 

100 

101 
102 
103 
104 

ao6 


Place. 


3 
5 

n 

o  a 


Crandon,    Forest   Co 

Cudaby,  Milwaukee  Co.  ... 
Cumberland,   Barron   Co.    .. 

Curtiar,   Clark   Co , 

Darlington,  Lafayette  Co.    . 

Dartford,  Green  Lake  Co..., 

Delavan,  Walwortb  Co 

De  Pere,  Brown  Co , 

Dodgevllle,  Iowa  Co , 

Downing,    Dunn    Co , 

Downsville,  Dunn  Co 

Dresser  Junction,  Polk  Co... 
Drummond,    Bayfield    Co.    .. 

Dundns,  Calumet  Co , 

Dunnville,   Dunn   Co 

Durand,   Pepin   Co 

Dwight.   Polk  Co 

Eau  Claire,  Eau  Claire  Co.  .. 

Eau  Galle,   Dunn  Co , 

Edgerton,  Rock  Co 

Eldswold,  Clark  Co 

Elcbo,    Langlade   Co 

Elkhorn,    Walwortb   Co 

Elk  Mound,   Dunn  Co 

Ellswortb,   Pierce  Co 

Pond  du_t»ac,  F'd  du  Lac  Co 
^ort  Atkinson,  Jefferson  Co 
Germanla,   Marquette   Co.    ., 

Glle,   Iron  Co 

Glen  Flora,   Gates  Co 

Glenwood,  St.  Croix  Co 

Glldden,    Asbland    Co 

Grand  Rapids,  Wood  Co.  .. 
(Jrantsburg,  Burnette  Co.  ... 
Green  Bay,   Brown   Co 

Hammond,  St.  Croix  Co.  ... 
Hartford,  Wasblngton  Co.  .. 

Hawkins,    Gates   Co 

Hawthorn,  Douglas  Co , 

Hay  ward,   Sawyer   Co 

Hazelhnrst.    Oneida   Co.    — 

Horlcon.   Dodge   Co 

Hortonville,    Outagamie   Co. 

Houghton.  Bayfield  Co 

Hudson,   St.  Croix  Co 

Hurley,  Iron  Co 

Ingrjlm,  Gates  Co 

Iron    Belt,    Iron    Co 

Iron  River,  Bayfield  Co 

Irvlngton,    Dunn   Co 

Janesvllle,    Rock   Co 

Jefferson.    Jefferson    Co.    — 

Jewett,    St.    Croix   Co 

Juneau.   Dodge  Co..  

Kaukauna,    Outagamie   Co... 


Build- 
ings. 


O  O 

a 
P 


Employes. 


12 


92 

516 

83 


11 

23 

207 

28 

8 

9 

3 

129 

27 

41 

47 

1 

1,994 

6 

94 


12 
4 

S3 

1,358 

452 

3 

231 

56 

71 

81 

409 

64 


27 

106 

40 

25 

482 

225 
281 
26 
20 


90 

9 

•435 

371 

130 

1,190 

266 

2 

62 

619 


4 
159 


197 
'262 


0I6 
76 


17 
'335 


30 


461 
35 


530 


9 

3 

129 

27 

41 

52 

1 

2,191 


60 
20 
4 
85 

1,674 

528 

3 

231 

56 

73 

81 

426 

64 

1,944 

28 

125 

40 

25 

483 

225 
284 
28 
20 


91 

9 

435 

371 

130 

1,651 

301 

2 

5S 

718 


73  s 


Boilers. 


186 


3D 


1.430.... 
773  5 
108,.... 
250|      3 

4 

335 

763 

230 

15 


16 

1.356 

61 

S5 

195 

8 

5,485 

20 

8 

150 
200 
205 
12 
440 

2,560 

&47 

30  .... 

l.CBOi.... 

ITo  .... 


325 
330 

20  I.SIO 
8]  400 
49   3,732 


150 

457 

80 

2?D 

2.310 

480 

185 

15S 

35t 

1.193 

l.SSol      2 
120. 


iia.... 

3,ia«    36 

an    1 

2Jm  « 
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£ 
s 


106 

107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
U4 
115 

116 
11/ 

lis 

119 
120 

121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 

13e 
137 
138 
139 
140 


Place. 


1 

Build- 

1 

logs. 

2 

5 

Is 

II 

p 

Employee. 


Kenosha,  Kenosha  Co 

Kiel,   Manitowoc  Co 

KUbonrn,    Columbia   Co 

Kimball.    Iron    Co 

KImbcrly,   Outagamie  Co.    .. 

Kingston,  Green  Lake  Co.  .. 

Knapp,  Dunn  Co 

Knox   Mills,    Price   Co 

La  Crosse.  La  Crosse  Co.... 
Lac  du  Flambeau,  Vilas  Co. 


Ladysmlth,  Gates  Co 

Lake  Geneva,  Walworth  Co. 
Lake  Nebagemon,  Doug.  Co. 

Lancaster,    Grant    Co 

Le  Clair,  Douglas  Co 


Little  Chute,  Outagamie  Co 

Little   Falls,   Polk   Co 

Madison,  Dane  Co 

Manchester,  Green  Lake  Co 
Manitowoc,    Manitowoc    Co.. 

Marinette,  Marinette  Co.   ... 

Marlngo,  Ashland  Co 

Markesan,  Green  Lake  Co... 
Marquette,  Green  Lake  Co.., 
MarshfieW,   Wood  Co 


Mason,    Bayfield    Co. 
Mauston,   Juneau   Co. 
MayvUle,   Dodge  Co. 
Medford,   Taylor  Co. 
Mellen,   Ashland   Co. 


Menasha.   Winnebago   Co. 
Menomonle,    Dunn    Co.    ... 

Mercer,    Iron    Co 

Merldan,  Dunn  Co 

Merrill,    Lincoln    Co 


141  Milton.   Rock   Co 

142  Milwaukee,    Milwaukee   Co.. 

143  Milwaukee  Town.   Mil.   Co.. 

144  I  Mineral    Point,    Iowa    Co.... 

145  I  Mlnocqua,    Vilas   Co 


146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
169 
160 


Montello.  Marquette  Co. 

Montreal.   Iron   Co 

Morse,    Ashland    Co.    ... 

Nash,   Bayifleld   Co 

Neenah,   Winnebago  Co. 


Nelllsvllle,  Clark  Co 

Nekoosa,  Wood  Co 

Neshkora,  Marouette  Co.  .. 
New  Holsteln.  "Calumet  Co. 
New  Lisbon,  Juneau  Co 


24     38 


New  Ix)ndon,   Waupaca   Co.. 
New  Richmond,  St.  Cr'x  Co. 

Nye.   Polk  Co 

Oasis,  Waushara  Co 

Oconto,   Oconto   Co 


75 


3 
5 
2 
3 

2.... 
2  .... 
2.... 
8&  44 
3 

6 
6 

5  , 
6 


12 
13 
2 

•13 
17 

1 

1 
19 

2 
863 
2 
7 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
16 

2 

1 
4 

5 

2! 

lol    121 
12     18' 


15 


2,828 

144 

14 

45 

199 

6 
5 
15 

2,787 
360 

129 
16 

230 
30 


77 

2 

1.396 

8 
21!  1,433 


49 
1 
3 

1|.... 
21       4 


3 

7 

10 
19 

6 

13 

23 

1 

1 

26 

2 

1258 

11 

16 

1 


10  ... 

2'... 

2 

2 
18 


7 
4 
9 

I 


2.086 
30 


650 
*4 


696 


166 


226 


3 

1 

445 

12 

176 

21 

2 

56 

9 

233 

5 

175 

1,412 

136 

754 

7 

35 

2 

1,710 

17 

2 

2 

48,362 

8,973 

180 

264 

6 

1 

133 

225 

61 

1 

25 

346 

i62 

76 

1 

376 

02 

20 

8 

98 

20 

7 

208 

7 

164 

2 

2 

2 

773! 

38 

a  ' 


3,478 

144 

18 

45 

200 


16 
3.483 
350 

141 
19 

230 
30 
30 

77 
2 

1,562 
8 

1,659 

2,147 
30 

7 
4 

457 

176 

23 

64 

238 

175 

1.548 

761 

35 

2 

1,727 

4 

57,335 

180 

270 

1 

133 
225 
62 
25 

508 

77 
388 

28 
118 

7 


52 


Boilers. 


50 
5 
3 
2 

.5 

1 
1 

1 
107 

7 

3 
6 

5 
3 
3 


4,579 
295 
133 
150 
725 

20 

15 

15 

7,491 

670 

300 

456 
600 
280 


25 

2,789 

•   16 

4,806 


II  1.100 
5;  2."i0 
9  388 

III  642 
9  900 


112     30 
11     26 

...I      2 
...I      1 
45 


108 


f572 


5,530 

1,677 

80 

20 

3,6791 


1         15 

876*80,807 


215     10     14 


750 
819 
40 

110 
600 
180 
50 
1,950 

195 
1.350 


35 


21 
1 
8 


8.233  13 
60.... 
201  1 
10.... 

1,540       8 


1 
434 


205 
121 


6801 


1661. 

61      3551 

2!. 

1!       121 

21. 

11        251 

8011 

ii 

30   2,760 
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E 
s 
5K 


Place. 


Build- 

so 

ings. 

2 

5 

en 

i 

CO  G 

^J^ 

P.X 

•Sr 

o'a 

Employes. 


161 
162 
163 
164 


166 

167  I 

168  I 

169  I 

170  I 


Odanah,    Ashland    Co.    ... 

Ogemrt.    Price   Co 

Onalaska,    La   Crosse   Co.. 

Osceola.  Polk  Co 

Oshkosh,    Winnebago    Co. 


Owen,    Clark    Co 

Oxford,   Marquette  Co 

Packwaukee,   Marquette  Co.. 

Park    Fails,    Pierce   Co 

Ppnce,    Iron    Co 


171  I  Peshtitfo.  Marinette  Co.   .. 

172  Petersburg.   Crawford   Co. 
•in  I  Phillips.    Price   Co 

174  I  Plain  field,    Waushara    Co. 

175  I  Plattville,   Grant  Co 


176  I  Portage.   Columbia  Co 

177  I  Port  Edwards,   Wood  Co 

178  I  Pt.  Washington.  Ozaukee  Co. 

179  I  Port  Wing.  Bayfield  Co 

180  I  Poyslppl,   Waushara   Co 

181  I  Prairie  du  Chien,  Crawf.  Co. 

182  Pratt    Junction,    Oneida    Co.. 


183 
184 
185 


Prentice.   Price   Co. 
Princeton.  Green   Lake  Co... 
Racine,   Racine  Co. 


186  f  Readatown.    Vernon    Co. 

187  I  Red  CllfT.    Buffalo   Co.    . 

188  !  Reedaburg,    Sauk    Co.    .. 

189  I  Rhiuelander.  Oneida  Co. 

190  I  Rib    Lake,    Taylor  Co.    . 


191 
192 
193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 

200 

201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

206 
207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 


Rice   Lake,    Barron    Co.    . 
Rlpon,  Fond  du  Lac  Co. 
River   Falls,    Pierce   Co... 
Roberts.   St.   Croix  Co.    .. 
Rusk,  Dunn  Co 


St.   Croix   Falls,   Polk   Co.    .. 

Sawyer  P.  O.,   Door  Co 

Shawano,    Shawano    Co 

Saxon,    Iron    Co 

Saxevllle,  Waushara  Co 

Schlesingerville,  Wash.  Co.. 
Sheboygan,  Shel)oygan  Co... 
Shell  Lake,  Washjurn  Co... 
Soldier's  Grove,  Crawf'd  Co. 
Solon    Springs,    Douglas    Co. 

Somerset,    St.   Croix   Co 

Sparta,    Monroe   Co 

Spider  Lake.  Bayfield  Co.  .. 
Spring  Valley.  Pierce  Co.  .. 
Stanley,    Chippewa    Co 


Star  Lake,  Vilas  Co 

Star  Prairie,  St.   Croix  Co.. 

Steuben,  Crawford  Co 

Stevens  Point,    Portage   Co. 
Stoughton,   Pane  Co 


21     61.. 

181    15) 
II      II.. 
91      II.. 
41    111.. 

92j  116! 

31 

II 
121 
181 

31 


2031        411      2441    10 

10! I       1^1. ..- 

1091 1      1091      71 

?4| I        341. ...I 

621  6,0631  1.302'  7.2651  3081    981  9,442' 


211 
1101... 
IJJfil      106 
899        20 


8 

52 

7 

4 


4 

3 

i 

2 

28 

4 

34 

5 

290 

lc*9 

50 

6 

7 

14 
76 
llSf 
10 
2 

36 
4,648 
73 
41 
11 

5 

2S4 

75 

271 

415 

225 
11 
9 
742 
404 


1 

123 

2 


F9|      51 
1101      21 


547 

1 

40 


310 


129 
38 


600. 
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a 

5C 


216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 
227 

228 
229 
2S0 

231 
232 
233 
234 


237 

238 
2?9 
240 

241 
242  I 


Place. 


i 

Build 
lni?s. 

Employes. 

! 

1 

^ 

?i 

, 

^ 

J?g 

© 

2* 

b  b  -2  o 

t*  0 

oa 
6  a 

II  2^ 

1 

®  . 

Boilers. 


Sturgeon  Bay,  Door  Co. 
Superior,    Douglas   Co.    .. 

Thorpe,    Clark  .Co 

Tomah,   Monroe  Co 

Tomahawk,  Lincoln  Co.  . 


Toney,  Gates  Co.  ... 
Tramway,  Dunn  Co. 
Tripoli,    Lincoln   Co.    , 

Up8on,  Iron  Co 

Viroqua,    Vernon    Co. . 


14     17 


Washburn,    Bayfield   Co 

Watertown,       Jefferson     and 

podge    Cos 

Waukesha.  Waukesha  Co. 

Waupun,   Fond  du  Lac  Co...'    141    18 

Wausau,    Marathon    Co 34!    34 


Wantoma,  Waushara  Co.  ... 
Wauwatosa, •Milwaukee  Co.. 
West    Allis.    Milwaukee    Co.. 

West  by,    Vernon    (^o 

Westfleld,    Marquette    Co.    .. 

West  Salem,  La  Cros.se  Co.. 
Whitewater,  Walworth  i\). . 
Wild    Rose,    Waushara    Co... 

Wilson,    St.    Croix   Co | 

WIthle,    Clark    Co 


Woodvllle.  St.  <'roIx  Co '      V 

Woodboro,   Oneida   Co (      1' 


4 

125 

38 

20 

6 

1 

15 

340        50       390 

4.249       1661  4,414 

93 1        93 

,^S2l  4'      L,_ 

264 f  6t      270 


2  . 

3  , 
12 


251    18 
26!    35 


102 

m 

25i 

78 
S9 

706 


464 

51  1,031 
11  167 
61  1.602 


32|      7 

10!....! 
in|... 
8... 

L. 

12! 

5... 


.1      ll 


3'.. 

I 
1'.. 

41 


9 
532 

170 
127 


V      1461 

-I- 


102 
50 
25 
78 

212 

711 

605 
1.083 

254' 
l,644i 

10 
576 
191 
231 


29     13 


63 


725 


U7  l5,7.-)7 
442 


13 

.i    18 


930 
1,571) 


125|. 

255  , 
2801. 
299i 


1     49   3,462 


.311 

33 

1.835 

111 

281 

3.718 

21 

101 

356 

99! 

1 

52! 

...1 

3.7^9 

15'    241  1,780] 

51    eoo. 

31        65 


5>, 
79!. 
111. 

4'. 
16'. 


.t      7'.    244( 

.I....J. 


I 


4 1      150'      2'      7 


1 


4o^ 

701 


15'. 
f90  . 


48 
2 
2 
3 


Total     ,... ;.':059  4247  1144123020!  19216  1442C6  6S51  ';?:597l307014ll261 

_       I        I        I        I       ^1 !  I        I       J_ 1   _ 
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SUMMARIES  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


6 


iDdufltries. 


Build- 
iags. 


Employes. 


s 

«o  c 


BoUera. 


o 


Ajn*i<*"llural   implements    .. 

Automobiles  

Bakiiif?  and   confectionery 
Beef  and   pork  packing   ... 
Bicycles  


Boiler    works    29 

Book  binding  IS 

Boots  and  shoes   ) 

Bottling  works  I  13 

Boxes,   packing   31 


Boxes,  paper  and  cigar  .. 
Brass   and   popper  goods. 

Breweries     , 

Brick    

Brooms  and  brushes  


Button  factories  .. 
Canning  factories 
C!hair   factories    ... 

Clothing    

Coal  and  wood   ... 


21  I  Cooperage    

22  I  (^rea merles    

23  I  Distilling    

24  I  Dry  docks   

25  I  Dyeing  and   cleaning 


26  I  Elec.  light,  gas.  water  power 

27  I  Flour   and    feed    

28  I  Furniture   and    upholdstering 

29  I  Furs,   gloves  and  mittens 

30  I  Glass    works    


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 

38  I 

^^9 1 

40  I 
I 

41  I 

42  I 

43  I 

44  I 

45  I 


Orain    elevators    

Hats  and  caps  

Hardware  specialties 

Interior  flnishiug  

Knit    goods    


Laundries    

Leather    

Lithographing    

Lumber    .- 

Machine  shop  and  foundry..! 


Malting    

Malleable  Iron    

Marl>le  and    stone   nrarrles.. 

Mattresses  and    bedding    

Mineral   waters   


46  I  Mines 

47  1  Paints  and  oils  . 

48  I  Paper  and   pulp 

49  I  Paper   goods    — 
00  I  Pattern  shops  ... 


151  2 

221  1 

1321  11 

38|  11 
121 

1991  3< 

2471  5( 


18 
14 
33 
231 
18 

14 
461 

7r.., 

81 


3.685 

491 

791 

I4l  1,352 

559 

849 

m 

96 
1,196 

468 

549 

4.063 

1,060 

162 

226 
1.320 
3.?52 

771 
1,564 

F97 
270 

86 
l,6s'9 

76 

2.977 

1,634 

4.514 

•902 

42SI 

455 
377 
1,291 
605 
443 

416 
5,689 

480 
18.524 
14,251 


3.048 
943 

1,318 
310 

1.799 
214 

4,2621 

1221 

I       62| 


12 

7 

1,056 

16 
2 


3.697 

498 

1,846 

1,348 

661 


22  44  3.923 

29  111  76S 

3061  16  94a 

381  441  3.152 

23|  6|  340 

I 


10 
1 

10 
1 

17 

14 
14 
17 


C 

7 

4 
S 
U 

9 
3 
SI 
35 
8 

13 
3 
3 
4 
3 

22 
79 

'n 

24 
5 

44 

3 

19 

4 
U 

19 
2 
8 

18 

i" 

H  3 

H  IS 

M  U 

>l  7 

i? 

»     9 
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SUMMARIES  BY  INDUSTRIES  —  Continued. 


g 

a 


51 
52 
53 
54 
65 

56 
67 
58 
59 

GO 

61 
62 


Industries. 


Plambing  and  gas  fitting  . 
Printing  and  publishing   . 

•Railway   repair  stiops   

Saddlery  and  harness  

^ash,    doors   and   blinds    . 

Sewer  pipe  and  cement   . 

Sheet  metal  

Soap  and  grease  

Soda  preparations  and  chem- 
icals    

Starch  factories   

Stationery    

Stoves,    furnaces   and    steam 

flttings    

Tobacco  warehouses  

Transportation  

Trunks   

Veneer    

Wagons    and    carriages    .. 

\\-ad  mills  

Wooden  ware  

Wool  and  worsted  mills  . 

Other   Industries    

Total     


o  a 


Build- 
ings. 


Employes. 


I    .  I 


28 
46 
14 

2 

11 

6 

35 
4 

8 
3 

1 

11 

25 

31 

41 

6 

8 
2 
3 

18 

10 
170 

4 

28 

14!  1,184 

78|  2.825 

2    3,671 

10       586 

31 1  6,772 


2,130 
174 


468 

n 


1,212 
531 

1,342 
794 


713 
3.532 

lOi....         99 
261     14    1,774 


241      8 
1651  183    134 


30:i9;4247  1144 


413 
3,568 


125020    1\ 


Boilers. 


1 
27 


7 
126 
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SUMMAKIES  BY  CITIES  OR  LOCATION. 

The  table  for  the  summaries 'by  location  shows  a  variety  of 
facts.  In  the  first  place  it  points  out  that  the  establishments 
included  were  located  in  242  cities  and  towns.  Then  it  shows 
for  each  of  these  the  number  of  the  establishments,  the  number 
of  buildings  occupied  by  them,  the  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  inspection,  classified  as  to  males,  fe- 
males, and  those  under  16  years  of  age,  the  number  of  boilers 
and  their  horse  power,  and  the  kind  of  power  used  by  those  who 
did  not  employ  steam. 

As  said  the  establishments  were  distributed  among  242 
places.  Some  of  these  were  cities,  others  again  villages,  while 
again  others  were  imder  neither  city  nor  village  but  under  town 
government.  Some  places  again,  like  Milwaukee  and  other 
places,  ai*e  large  and  may  rightly  be  ri^arded  as  industrial  and 
commercial  centers,  while  others  are  small,  being  made  up  of 
little  else  than  a  factory  or  mill,  or  those  emJ)loyed  therein.  The 
location  of  factories  and  mills  is  influenced  by  many  causes, 
among  which  are  the  supply  of  raw  material  and  water  power. 
Saw  mills,  for  instance,  as  well  as  many  other  factories,  are  often 
located  at  some  convenient  points  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
raw  material,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  much  of  a  place  or  not 
Many  of  tliose  plants  are  only  of  a  temporary  character  anyway, 
and  simple  houses  for  the  shelter  of  their  hands  can  be  cheaply 
and  quickly  constructed.  The  means  of  transportation  is 
another  important  element^  that  necessarily  enters  into  the  loca- 
tion of  almost  any  business. 

The  various  facts  in  this  table  can  perhaps  be  the  more  read- 
ily seen  when  the  totals  for  all  places  are  taken  as  the  basis  for 
consideration. 

The  total  number  of  establishments  included  is  3,059. 
Divided  equally  among  the  242  places  where  located  there  was 
thus  an  average  of  12.6  plants  to  each.  This  average,  however, 
did  not  represent  even  approximately  the  actual  situation.  Mil- 
waukee, for  instance,  included  863  establbhments,  while  many 
of  the  places  show  only  one.  The  former  is,  of  course,  the  larg^ 
est  center  in  the  state,  but  there  were  several  places  with  froia 
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50  to  100  establishments  and  many  otliers  with  from  25  to  50 
establishnjents. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  occupied  by  the  establishments 
inchided  was  5,391.  Of  these  4,247,  or  78.79  per  cent,  were 
one  and  two  stories  in  height  and  1,144,  or  21.21  per  cent,  were 
three  stories  or  more.  With  3,059  establishments  there  was 
thus  an  average  of  1.76  buildings  to  each.  A  fairly  complete 
analysis  of  the  factory  buildings  for  2,895  of  the  establishments 
included  here  is  presented  later  on  in  this  part. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  time  of  inspec- 
tion by  the  3,059  establishments  included  was  144,236.  The 
proportion  of  males  and  females  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures : 


Number,  i  Per  cent. 


Number  of  male  persons  .. 
Number  of  female  persons 

Total   


125.020 
19,216 


144,236 


13.32 


100.00 


These  figures  make  the  situation  plain.  The  total  number 
was  144,236.  Of  these  the  men  constituted  125,020,  or  86.68 
per  cent.,  and  the  women  19,216,  or  13.32  per  cent.  This  rela- 
tion as  between  the  men  and  women  corresponds  closely  to  that 
shown  elsewhere  in  this  report,  especially  under  "manufactur- 
ers' returns." 

The  figures  thus  given  included  persons  of  all  ages.  Those 
under  16  years  of  age,  however,  are  given  separately.  Classi- 
fied according  to  age  on  this  basis,  the  following  results  were 
obtained : 


Number. 

For  cent. 

Persons  16  years  and  over 

137,385 
6,851 

95.25 

Children  under  16  years  

4.75 

Total  

144,236 

100.00 

According  to  these  figures,  those  16  years  of  age  and  over 
numbered  137,385,  while  those  under  16  years  numbered  6,S5L 
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Their  respective  proportionate  relation  to  the  total  of  both  U 
therefore  95.25  and  4.75  per  cent 

The  federal  census  of  1900  showed  that  the  total  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  in  this  state 
was  142,076,  of  whom  5,679,  or  4.00  per  cent.,  were  children 
under  16  years  of  age.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  under  16 
there  is  thus  a  close  agreement  in  the  two  cases. 

The  total  number  of  boilers  used  by  the  3,059  establishments 
included  was  3,597.  The  total  horse  powers  of  these,  boilers 
was  307,014,  or  85.35  to  each.  A  small  proportion  of  the 
larger  plants  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  smaller  shops  em- 
ployed other  power  than  steam.  As  an  analysis  of  the  power 
employed  by  2,895  of  the  above  establishments  is  presented  later 
on,  only  the  total  in  each  case  will  be  given  here: 


Horse 
power. 


Per  cent. 


Steam   

307,014 
2S6 
256 
607 
263 

99.59 

Klectrlcltv   

.06 

Water  

.OS 

Gas   '. 

.16  « 

Dther  Power 

.09 

Total     

308,275 

100.00 

The  power  used  thus  amounted  to  308,275  horse  power.  Of 
these  307,014  were  steam,  235  electricity,  256  water,  507  gas 
and  gasoline,  and  263  other  forces  of  various  kinds. 

With  the  establishments  thus  placed  at  3,059,  and  the  power 
at  308,275,  the  average  to  each  establishment  was  100.77  horse 
power. 

CIGAR  FACTORIES. 

In  addition  to  the  establishments  included  in  the  table  for 
"Places  Inspected,"  the  inspectors  also  visited  and  inspected 
401  cigar  factories  and  over  three  hundred  places  where  gar- 
ments of  one  kind  or  another  were  made.  The  facts  about  these 
establishments  are  not  presented  in  detail,  but  those  for  the 
places  where  garments  were  made  were  analysed  in  part  III  of 
this  report,  w^hile  a  few  summaries  for  the  cigar  factories  are 
given  below. 
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As  said  above,  491  places  where  cigars  were  made  were  in- 
spected and  reported  upon.  A  few  of  these  factories  were  large, 
employing  a  great  number  of  persons,  but  most  of  them  were 
small,  many  with  only  one  or  two  persons  to  the  shop.  The  in- 
spections, however,  were  carefully  mada  Cigar  factories  in 
this  stiite  are  affected  by  special  laws,  many  of  the  provisions  of 
which  are  very  exacting. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  persons,  classified 
as  to  sex,  who  were  employed  in  these  491  factories: 


Number. 

Per  cent- 

Male  ; 

1.822 
420 

81.27 

Female  

18.73 

Total  

2,242 

100.00 

' 

From  this  is  seen  that  the  total  number  of  persons  employed 
was  2,242,  and  that  of  these,  1,822,  or  81.27  per  cent,  were  men 
and  420,  or  18.73  per  cent.,  wer  womenj.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  percentage  of  women  here  is  greater  than  for  the  facto- 
ries already  analyzed,  where  they  constituted  only  a  little  over 
13  per  cent,  of  the  total.  This  difference  is,  of  course,  readily 
explained  when  the  nature  of  the  business  carried  on  is  consid- 
ered. 

In  the  following  table  the  persons  employed  are  classified  as 
to  Jige: 


Number.     Per  cent. 


Under  16  years  

Between  16  and  18  years 
Over  18  years  


165 


Total 


2.242 


7.36 
9.32 
83.32 


100.00 


Of  the  whole  number  employed,  165,  or  7.36  per  cent,  were 
under  16  years  of  age,  while  209  persons,  or  9.32  per  cent.,  were 
between  16  and  18  years,  and  1,868,  or  83.32  per  cent  were  over 
18  years,  or  adult  persons.  The  per  cent  of  children  in  this 
case  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  for  the  factories  in  the  state 
as  a  whole. 
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The  following  exhibit  shows  in  what  part  of  the  buildings  the 
shops  were  located.  A  few  occupied  a  whole  building,  but  these 
were  not  many  in  number.  The  greater  proportion  occupied  a 
room  or  two  only. 


.    ' 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Basement  

10 
300 
157 
8 
2 
14 

70* 

Vim  Floor  

Q.IO 

Second   Floor  

31.97 

■Third  Floor  

1.6S 

Fourth   Floor  

.41 

Whole  building  or  more  than  one  floor.... 

2.85 

Total   

491    ' 

100.00 

Here  is  shown  in  what  part  of  the  building  the  work  was 
carried  on.  In  10  cases  the  shop  was  located  in  the  basement, 
in' 300  cases,  or  61.10  per  cent  of  the  total,  it  was  on  the  first 
floor.  The  second  floors  had  157,  or  31.97  per  cent,  of  the 
shops,  while  only  a  few  shops  were  located  on  the  third  and 
fourth  floors.  In  all  14  shops  occupied  either  the  whole  build- 
ing partly  or  wholly  or  more  than  one  floor. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  REPOETS  OF  THE  INSPECTION  OF  2,895 
FACTORY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

In  order  to  secure  further  statistical  data  that  might  be  of 
seme  value  the  reports  of  2,895  establishm^ts  were  compiled  in 
detail.  The  facts  which  were  thus  obtained  from  this  compila- 
tion relate  to  the  establishments,  buildings,  persons  employed, 
how  paid,  hours  of  labor,  boilers,  power,  fire  escapes,  stairways, 
elevators,  signals,  emery  and  polishing  wheels,  vats,  etc.,  doors, 
ventilation,  seats  for  women,  accidents,  etc.  These  facts  for  all 
the  establishments  included  classified  as  to  Milwaukee,  the  state 
outside  of  Milwaukee  and  the  state  as  a  whole,  are  presented  and 
analyzed  in  the  following  pages. 

The  first  exhibit  in  order  in  this  series  relates  to  the  number 
of  establishments  included. 
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ESTABLISHMBNTS. 

'   Classification. 

Idle. 

Number 

Percent. 

Milwaukee  .' 

Outside   of    Milwaukee 

11 
76 

800 
2,085 

29.71 
70.^ 

Total                       ..           

86 

2,895 

100.00 

In  this  table  is  presented  the  number  of  the  establishments 
included.  In  making  a  brief  survey  of  this  table,  it  will  be 
seen  that  of  the  2,895  establishments  included,  860,  or  29.71 
per  cent,  were  located  in  Milwaukee,  while  the  balance,  2,085, 
or  70.29  per  cent.,  wore  in  the  state  at  large;  that  2,809 
were  in  operation  at  the  time  of  inspection,  while  86  were 
idle;  only  11  of  the  idle  ones  were  found  in  Milwaukee. 

NUMBER   OK    BUILDINGS    INSPECTED    AND    AVERAGE    BUILDINGS    TO 
EACH   ESTABLISHMENT. 


Average 

to  eacb  es- 

tablbh- 

ment. 

Buildings. 

CLASarPICATION. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Milwaukee    

Outside  Milwaukee  

2.10 
1.68 

1,807 
3,220 

35.95 
64.05 

Total    

1.74 

5,027 

100.00 

The  information  obtained  from  the  above  table  shows  that  in 
all  5,027  buildings  were  inspected.  Of  these,  1,807  were  found 
within  the  metropolis  of  the  state  and  3,220  outside  of  it.  In 
other  words,  35.95  per  cent  of  the  buildings  were  in  Milwaukee. 

The  average  number  of  buildings  to  each  establishment  was 
found  to  be  greater  in  Milwaukee  than  in  the  state  at  large,  or 
2.10  as  against  1.58  for  the  state  outside.  The  average  num- 
ber of  buildings  to  each  establishment,  taking  the  state  as  a 
whole,  was  1.74. 

As  has  been  seen,  5,027  buildings  were  inspected  in  detail. 
Of  these  85  are  placed  in  a  miscellaneous  class.  The  buildings 
not  in  this  class  have  been  classified  not  only  according  to  the 
material  of  which  constructed,  but  also  according  to  height. 
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The  result  of  this  classification  is  presented  in  the  following 
exhibits : 


NUMBER  OF  WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 


CLASBIFI04TIOJI. 

Milwaukee. 

Odtbidb 
Milwaukee. 

1 

Total. 

Ko. 

Pr.ct. 

No. 

Prct. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

One  story  ... 
Two  stories  .. 
Three  stories 
Four  stories  . 
Five  stories 
Six  stories  ... 
Seven   stories 

Total    ... 


394 

56.78 

857 

47.96    1 

1.251 

251 

36.17 

768 

42.98    1 

1.019 

41 

6.91 

,     129 

7.22 

170 

3 

.43 

27 

1.51 

30 

3 

.43 

6 

.33 

9 

1 
1 

.14 
..14 

1 

1 

694 

100.00 

1,787 

100.00 

2.481 

E0.42 

41.07 

6.85 

1.21 

.37 

.04 

.04 


100.00 


XUMBER  BRICK   BUILDINGS. 


Classification. 


Milwaukee. 


No. 


Pr.  xjt. 


Outside 
Milwaukee. 


No. 


Pr.  ct. 


Total. 


No. 


Pr   ct. 


One  story  ... 
Two  stories  . 
Three  stories 
Four  stories 
Five  stories  . 
Six  stories  ... 
Seven  stories 
Eight  stories 
Nine  stories  . 

Total   ... 


264 

255 

186 

147 

83 

38 

38 

5 

3 


1,019 


25.91 

25.02 

18.25. 

14.43 

8.15 

3.73 

3.73 

.49 

.29 


S93 

460 

201 

65 

16 

4 


100.00 


1,140 


34.47 
40.35 
17.63 
5.70 
1.41 
.£5 


100.00    I       2,U9 


657 

715 

387 

212 

99 

42 

38 

6 

3 


30.43 

33.12 

17.92 

9.82 

4.59 

1.91 

1.76 

.28 

.14 


100.00 


NUMBER  IRON  AND  OTEEL  BUILDINGS. 


Classification. 


Milwaukee. 


No. 


Per  ct 


Outside 
Milwaukee 


No. 


Per  ct. 


Total. 


No. 


Perct. 


One  story    I 

Two  stories    

Three   stories    f 

Four  stories  I 

Five  stories   I 

Six   stories   

Seven   stories    

Eight  stories  ! 

Total     . . . 


33    ' 

42.31 

'• 

55 

17 

21.80 

44 

4 

5.13 

19 

7 

8.97 

5 

7 

8.97 

2 

2 

2.57 

11 

4 

7 

8.97 

1 

1 

1.28 

II 

1 

1                  1 

41.99     1           88 

42.U 

33.59 

1           61 

29.18 

14.50 

23 

11. OO 

3.82 

12 

5.74 

i^ 

9 

4.S1 

6 

2.87 

.76* 

8 

3.8S 

.76 

1            2 

1 

.96 

.00 

1 

1         209 

1 

100.00 
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NUMBER  STONE  BUILDINGS  INSPECTED. 


MiLWAUKBB. 
CLAaaiPICATION 

Odtsidb 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

No 

Perot 

No. 

Perct. 

No.        Per  ct. 

One  story   .... 
Two  stories;  .. 
Three  stories 
Four  stories   , 


Total 


II 
100.00    II 

I 

11 

II 

-II- 


36 

33 

19 

3 


100.00 


91 


39.56     I  38 

36.25  33 

20.8S      I  19 

3.30    II  3 

-II- 


100.00    II       93 

II 


40s  86 

35.48 

20.43 

3.23 


100.00 


In  the  four  preceding  tables  is  shown  in  order  for  Milwau- 
kee, outside  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  state,  the  respective  number 
of  buildings,  together  with  their  height,  that  were  constructed 
of  wood,  brick,  iron  and  stone. 

The  first  in  order  of  the  four  tables,  gives  the  wooden  build- 
ings. It  shows  a  total  of  2,481  such  buildings,  of  which  694 
were  located  in  Milwaukee  and  1,787  outside  of  that  city. 

In  this  table  the  wooden  structures  are  also  classified  as  to 
height.  Thus  for  the  state,  as  a  whole,  it  is  seen  that  1,251, 
or  50.42  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  one  story  structures;  that 
1,019,  or  41.07  per  cent  of  the  whole,  were  two  story  structures ; 
that  170  were  three  stories;  that  30  were  four  stories,  9  five 
stories,  and  1  six  and  seven  stories,  respectively.  These  facts, 
as  said,  are  for  the  state.  Similar  classifications  for  Milwaukee 
and  the  state  outside  of  Milwaukee  are  also  given  in  the  table, 
thus  enabling  many  comparisons  on  this  point  to  those  who  may 
desire  to  make  them. 

The  second  in  order  of  the  preceding  four  tables  relate  to 
the  brick  buildings.  For  the  state  these  structures  number 
2,159,  of  which  1,019  were  in  Milwaukee  and  1,140  outside  of 
that  city.  These  facts  may  be  seen  from  the  footings  of  the 
table.  The  table  further  shows,  with  regard  to  the  height  of 
these  structures,  that  657,  or  30.43  per  cent  of  the  total,  were 
one  story  high;  that  715,  or  33.12  per  cent  of  the  total,  were 
two  stories  in  height;  that  387,  or  17.92  per  cent  of  the 
total  were  three  stories  high  ;  and  that  212,  or  nearly  10  per  cent, 
w^ere  four  story  buildings.  The  remaining  buildings  run  from 
5  up  to  9  stories,  but  they  constitute  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  whole.  The  table  also  gives  similar  comparisons 
for  Milwaukee  and  the  state  outside. 
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The  iron  structures  are  shown  in  the  third  of  the  four  tables. 
This  shows  a  total  of  209  such  buildings.  Of  these  78  are  in 
Milwaukee  and  131  outeide  of  it.  Taking  the  state  as  a  whole 
and  comparing  these  buildings  as  to  height,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  greater  proportion  are  only  one  story  structures.  In  fact, 
this  class  includes  42.11  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  two  atory 
structures  have  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  in  its  class,  while 
11.00  per  cent  only  were  three  story  buildings.  The  other 
classes  include  only  a  few  buildings  each.  The  relation  for 
Milwaukee  and  the  state  outside  of  it,  when  considered  sep- 
arately, show  a  proporton  in  each  class  that  does  not  vary  greatly 
from  the  figures  given  here. 

Stone  buildings — ^by  this  is  meant  buildings  constructed 
of  granite  or  any  •other  stone  outside  of  bricks — vrere 
scarce.  They  were  even  fewer  in  number  than  those  erected  of 
iron,  etc.  Evidently  stone  is  not  a  favorite  material  for  fac- 
tory structures.  The  last  table  of  the  foregoing  four  shows  that 
only  93  factory  buildings  in  the  whole  state  were  of  stone.  Of 
these  Q  were  in  Milwaukee  and  91  outside. 

In  height  these  buildings  varied  from  one  to  four  stories. 
The  one  story  class  for  the  state  includes  38  buildings,  the  two 
story  33,  the  three  story  19,  and  the  four  story  3  buildings. 

The  following  is  a  sort  of  a  summary  of  the  buildings  thus 
presented  in  the  four  preceding  tables : 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS. 


Classification. 

MlLWACKBB. 

Outside 

MlLWACKBB. 

Total. 

No. 

Perct. 

No. 

Perct 

No. 

Per  ct. 

One  story  ... 
Two  stories  . 
Three  stories 
Pour  stories  . 
Five  stories  . 
Six  stories  .. 
Seven  stories 
Eight  stories 
Nine  stories  . 

Totftl   ... 


693 

623 

231 

157 

93 

41 

46 

6 

3 


1.793 


38.65 
29.17 
12.88 
8.76 
5.19 
2.29 
2.56 
.33 
.17 


1.341 

1,306 

368 

100 

24 

8 

1 


100.00 


3,149 


42.59 

41.44 

11. f  9 

3.18 

.76 

.25 

.03 

.06 


2,034 

1.828 

r99 

231 

117 

49 

47 

8 

3 


100 .00 


49.42 


41.16 

36.S9 

12.12 

5.20 

2.37 

.99 

.S5 

.1€ 

.06 


lOO.OO 


As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  ihe  above  table,  there  were 
in  all  4^942  buildings  inspected.     Of  these^  1,793  were  in  MW 
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waukee.  In  point  of  number  the  one  story  structures  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  with  the  two  story  buildings  a  close  second. 
The  aggregate  number  of  one  story  buildings  is  2,034,  or  41.16 
per' cent  of  the  total.  Of  these  693  were  found  in  Milwaukee, 
while  1,341  were  distributed  throughout  the  state.  The  two 
story  structures  number  1,828,  or  36.99  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  total  number  of  buildings  three  stories  and  over  numbered 
1,080,  with  a  combined  percentage  of  21.85  per  cent. 

-The  buildings  presented  in  the  above  five  tables  do  not  con- 
stitute all  the  buildings. inspected  or  used  by  the  2,895  estab- 
lishments. To  these  we  must  add  a  table  of  aniscellaneous 
structures,  which  coulcj  not  very  well  be  classified  with  the  above. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  MISCELLANEOUS   STRUCTURES. 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

69 

69.42 

6 

7.07 

16 

18.83 

1.17 

1.17 

1.17 

1.17 

85 

100.00 

Elevators,  average  height,  Cd  ft 

Cribs,  average  height,  105  ft 

Dock  structures,  average  height,  45  ft, 

Kilos,  average  height,  80  ft 

Clearing  house,  average  height,  40  ft.  . 

Tower,  average  height,  80  ft 

Hide  house,   average  height,   60   ft.    .. 

Total    


The  miscellaneous  structures  number  85.  Of  these  59,  or 
69.42  per  cent,  are  used  as  elevators,  while  the  remaining  26 
buildings  are  used  for  various  other  purposes. 

By  adding  the  85  constituting  the  total  number  under  this 
head,  to  the  4,942  buildings  given  in  the  foregoing  tables,  we 
arrive  at  the  tot^l  5,027,  which  is  the  sum  total  of  buldings  in- 
spected. 

CLASSIFICATION   AS   TO  KIND   OF  BUILDINGS. 


Classification. 

MiLWAUKKB. 

Outside. 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

No. 

Per  ct. 

No. 

Porct. 

No. 

Perct. 

Frame,  .wood 

094 

1,019 

78 

2 

38.71 

56.83 

4.35 

.U 

1.787 

1,140 

131 

91 

56.75 
36.20 
4.16 
2.89 

2.481 

2,139 

209 

93 

50.20 

Brick  

Iron    

43.69 
4.23 

Stone    

1.88 

Total   

1,793 

100.00 

II 

3,149 

100.00 

4,942 

100.00 
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The  above  table  shows  for  Milwaukee,  the  state  outside,  and 
for  the  state  as  a  whole  the  total  number  of  buildings,  together 
with  the  proportion  of  each  kind  when  the  buildings  are  dassi- 
fied  according  to  the  material  of  which  they  were  constructed. 
In  this  classification  the  85  miscellaneous  buildings  were  not  in- 
cluded. 

The  total  buildings  for  the  state  were  4,942.  Of  these  2,481, 
or  50.20  per  cent,  were  constructed  of  wood,  2,159,  or  43.69 
per  cent,  of  brick,  209,  or  4.23  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  93,  or 
1.88  per  cent,  of  wood. 

Between  Alilwaukee  and  the  state  at  large  the  relations  dif- 
fer somewhat  from  those  given.  In  the  former  place  the  wooden 
structures  made  up  38.71  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  in  the  state 
outside,  56.75  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  brick  structures  again 
constituted  56.85  per  cent  of  the  buildings  in  Milwaukee  and 
36.20  per  cent  of  those  outside.  The  iron  and  stone  structures 
were  not  very  numerous  in  any  part  of  the  state. 

RESPECTIVE  PROPORTION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  BUILDINGS 
IN   MILWAUKEE   AND   STATE   OUTSIPE. 


Classification. 

NcMBBR  OF  Buildings. 

Pes  Cbmt. 

Milw*kee 

Outeide. 

SUt3. 

MUw'kee 

Ootside. 

Slate. 

Frame  or  wood  

694 

.1.019 

78 

2 

1.787 

1.140 

131 

91 

2.481 

2.159 

209 

93 

27.97  , 
47.19 
37.82 
2.16 

36.28*' 

72.08 
62.81 
62.68 
97.86 

100.00 

Brick  

100.00 

Iron    , 

100.00 

Stone  

100.00 

Total  

1,793 

3.149 

4.942 

63.72 

100.00 

Hero  are  found  the  respective  shares  '^f  Milwaukee  amd  the 
rest  of  the  state  in  the  different  kinds  of  buildings  included. 
Of  the  wooden  buldings  Milwaukee  had  27.97  per  cent,  of  the 
brick  47.19  per  cent,  of  the  iron  37.32  per  cent,  of  the  stone 
buildings  2.15  per  cent,  while  of  the  total  buildings  included 
Milwaukee  had  36.28  per  cent. 
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RESPECTIVE  PROPORTION  OF  THE  BUILDINGS   IN   MILWMTKEE   AND 
OUTSIDE  OF  THAT  CITY  WHEN  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  HEIGHT. 

Classification. 

Number. 

Per  Cbkt. 

MUw^kee  Outside. 

Total. 

Milw'kee  Outrile 

Total. 

One  story   

693 
523 
231 
157 
93 
41 
46 

1 

1.341 
1.305 

868 

100 

24 

8 

1 
2 

2.304 

1,828 

599 

257 

117 

49 

47 

8 

3 

34.02 
28.61 
38.56 
61.09 
79.49 
83.67 
97.87 
75.00 
100.00 

36.^ 
• 

65.98 
71.39 
61.44 
38.91 
20.50 
16.33 
2.13 
25.00 

100.00 

Two   stories    

100.00 

Tbree  stories  

100.00 

Four  stories   

100.00 

Five    stories    

100.00 

Six   stories   

100.00 

Seven  stories  

100.00 

Eight   stories    

100.00 

Nine   storl'^B    

100.00 

Total  

1.793 

3.149 



4.942 

1 

63.72 

100.00 

This  table  is  a  comparison  between  Milwaukee  and  the  rest  of 
the  state.  It  shows  how  tile  two  compare  with  reference  to  the 
height  of  buildings.  Of  the  one  and  two  story  structures 
Milwaukee  had  proportionally  less  than  what  would  seem  to  be 
its  shares  this  from  the  fact  that  it  had  over  36  per  cent  of  the 
total  buildings  included.  Of  all  the  other  classes  of  buildings, 
even  the  three  story  ones,  Milwaukee  evidently  had  more  than 
its  share.  The  reason  why  the  buildings  are  relatively  higher 
in  Milwaukee  than  in  the  state  at  large  is  probably  due  to  the 
higher  price  of  land  in  that  city. 

NUMBER  PERSONS    EMPLOYED. 


Classification. 


Malb. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Female. 


Number. 


Per  cent 


Total. 


Number  Per  cent- 


I 


Milwaukee  

Outside  of  Milwaukee  . 

.1    48.276 
.J    70.611 

.    118,887 

40.61 
59.39 

II      8.959 
II    10.022 

II 

47.19 
52.81 

11    57.235 
II    80.633 

II 

41.52 

58.48 

1 

Total     

100.00 

||     18.981 

100.00 

II  1S7.R68 

II 

1     100.00 

The  preceding  table  deals  with  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  establishments  included.  The  total  persons  for 
all  establishments  is  137,868,  and  of  these  118,887  were  men 
and  18,981  were  women. 

Of  the  total  number  of  men  employed  Milwaukee  show^s 
48,276,  or  40.61  per  cent,  and  the  state  outside  18,981  persons^ 
76 
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of  the  women  Milwaukee  had  8,959,  or  47.19  per  cent,  and  the 
rest  of  the  state  10,022,  or  62.81  per  cent 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons,  when  both  sexes  are  included, 
Milwaukee  shows  57,235  persons,  or  41.52  per  cent,  and  the 
rest  of  the  state  80,633  persons,  or  58.48  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  the  following  exhibit  the  persons  employed  in  Milwaukee 
and  outside,  as  well  as  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  are  classified  as 
to  sex: 


CLASSIFICATION  . 

AS  TO  SEX. 

Classification. 

Number. 

PbbCbkt. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Milwaukee    

Outside   of    Milwaukee. 

.     48,276 
.     70.611 

8,959 
10,022 

57.235 
80.633 

84.37 
87.57 

15.63 
12.43 

100.00 
100.00 

Total   

.    118,887 

18,981 

137.868 

86.23 

18.77 

100.00 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN. 


Classification. 


Bbtwbbn  11-16 
Years. 


No. 


Pr.  ot. 


AFFIDAVITS. 


No. 


Pr.  ct. 


Under  14  Yrs. 


No.      Pr.  ct. 


PSRMITS. 


No. 


Pr.  ct. 


Milwaukee   

Outside    Milwaukee 

3,390 

2,570 

5,966 

56.92  II    2,768 
43.08  1     1.748 

61.29 
38.71 

353 

32.12  1 
67.88  1 

138 
259 

23.07 
66.9S 

Total    

100,00  1      4.516 
1 

100.00  1 
1 

520 

100.00  1 

387 

lOO.CO 

During  the  past  year  the  inspectors  found  6,486  children 
under  the  age  of  16  employed  in  the  factories  throughout  the 
state.  Of  this  total,  5,966  were  between  14  and  16,  and  3,396, 
or  56.92  per  cent  of  these,  were  found  in  Milwaukee.  Those 
having  affidavits  numbered  2,768.  Of  the  520  under  14,  167, 
or  only  32.12  per  cent,  were  in  Milwaukee,  and  128  of  these  had 
the  required  permit. 

In  comparing  this  year's  report  with  that  of  previous  years, 
it  is  conclusively  shown  that  through  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
child  labor  laws,  the  employment  of  children  has  ceased  to  in- 
crease at  such  a  rapid  rate.  Instead,  children  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  factories  and  workshops  and  placed  in  the  sdiools  of 
the  state. 
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The  table  also  shows  that  those  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age  numbered  5,966,  of  whom  3,396,  or  56.92  per 'cent,  were  in 
Milwaukee,  and  2,570,  or  43.08  per  cent,  were  in  the  state  out- 
side. From  a  comparisn  between  these  figures  and  those  for  the 
state  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  proportion  of  children 
to  the  whole  number  employed  was  considerably  greater  for  Mil- 
waukee than  for  the  state  outside. 

The  next  space  in  the  table  relates  to  afiidavits  as  to  age.  It 
shows  that  of  the  5,966  children  between  14  and  16  years,  4,516, 
or  5.7  had  the  affidavits  as  provided  by  law.  Of  those  who  thus 
had  affidavits  2,768,  or  61.29  per  cent,  were  in  Milwaukee,  and 
1,748,  or  38.71  per  cent,  outside.  As  only  4,516  out  of  the 
5,966  had  affidavits,  and  as  such  affidavits  are  required  by  law 
it  necessarily  follows  that  1,450  children  in  this  class  alone 
were  employed  in  violation  of  the  factory  laws. 

The  table  further  shows  520  children  under  14  years  of  age 
of  whom  167,  or  32.12  per  cent,  were  for  Milwaukee  and  353, 
or  67.88  per  cent,  were  for  the  state  outsida  Of  the  whole 
mmiber  only  387,  or  74.4  per  cent,  had  the  requisite  permit, 
leaving  133,  or  25.6  per  cent,  who  were  employed  in  violation 
of  the  law. 

At  one  inspection  of  the  factories  in  the  state  it  was  thus 
fo\md  that  1,450  children  between  14  and  16  years  and  133  un- 
der 14  years  of  age  were  illegally  employed.  At  each  of  the 
subsequent  inspections  many  violations  of  this  kind  were  also 
met  with,  which  all  goes  to  show  how  readily  the  child  labor 
laws  are  violated. 

The  following  four  tables  relate  to  monthly  and  weekly  pay- 
ment of  wages,   and   to  whether  wages  wore  paid   in  cash  or 
checks. 
Nlimbeu  of  establish ments  paying  wa(;es  weekly,  monthly. 

ETC. 


Classification. 


MiLAVACKEE. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Number 

Per  cent. 

Narober 

Per  cent. 

Total. 


Number  Per  cent. 


IWeekly    I  535 

'Semi-monthly    I  175 

Monthly    I  49 

Not  reporting  101 

Total   1  SeO 


62.21  II 
20. .?5  II 
6.70  11 
11.74  II 
-II- 


999 
268 
'645 
123 


I    100.00    II      2,036 


49. f«     I!  l,hM 

13.16    II  443 

31.70    II  694 

6.05    II  224 

-II- 


100.00    II      2.896 


52.99 

15.30 

23.97 

7.74 


100.00 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  THEIR  WAGES  WEEKLY,  MONTHLY, 

ETC. 


Classification. 


MiLWACKEB. 


I 


Outs  IDS 
Milwaukee. 


Number.  Per  cent.     Number.  Per  cent     Number.  Per  cent. 


Total. 


Weekly    27,492    I     48.03 

Semi-monthly   i  19,320    j     33.76    || 

Monthly    |  5,460    I       9.64    1 

Not  reporting  |  4,963    ]       8.67    | 

I 1 1 

Total   I  57,235    |    100.00    I 

_     „^     _.  , 1  „I.^_ I 


22.128 

24.366. 

30,780 

3.359 


80.633 


27.44 

30.21, 

38.18 

4.17 


49,620 

43.686 

36,240 

8.322 


100.00    11  137.868 

II 


85.99 

31.69 

26.28 

6.04 


100.00 


NTJMBER    /ND    PER    CENT.    OP    ESTABLISHMENTS   REPORTING    AS   TO 
WHETHER   THEY    PAID   WAGES   IN   CASH   OR   CHECKS. 


CLA831FICVTION. 


Milwaukee. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


OOTBIDB 

Milwaukee. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


Total. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


Cash    

624 

134 

1 

101 

1 

72.56 

15.58 

.12. 

11.74 

I 

1.410 
483 
11 
131 

69.29 

23.73 

.54 

6.44 

2.034 

617 

12 

232 

70.26 

Checks  

21.31 

Both    

.42 

Not  renortlntr  

8  01 

Total   

860 

100.00    II 

1. 

2.036 

100.00 

2.895 

100.00 

NUMBER  AND   PER   CENT.   OF  THE   PERSONS  WHO   WERE   REPORTED 
UPON  AS  TO  WHETHER  THEY  WERE  PAID  IN  CASH  OR  CHECKS, 


Classification. 


Milwaukee. 


Number.  Per  cent 


Outside 
Milwaukee. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


Total. 


Number  Per  cent. 


(^ash    1  36.994 

Cheeks    I  15,248 

Both I  30 

Not  reporting  |  4,963 


II 

64.64    I! 

26.64    II 

.05    II 

8.67    II 


47,210 

28.700 

306 

4.417 


S.56 
5.ii9 


5.48 


Total    I    57.235    !    100.00 


I 


80.638 


84.204 

43.948 

336 

9.380 


100.00    II  137.868 

II 


61.06 
31.87 

6.80 


100.00 


Of  the  four  preceding  tables  the  first  in  order  shows  the  re- 
spective number  of  establishments  in  Milwaukee,  outside  of 
Milwaukee,  and  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  that  paid  the  wages 
weekly  and  monthly,  etc. 

Taking  the  state  as  a  whole  it  is  found  that  of  the  2,895  ea- 
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tablishments  included,  1,534,  or  52.99  per  cent,  paid  tlieir  em- 
ployes their  wages  weekly;  that  443  establishments,  or  15.30 
per  cent,  paid  semi-monthly ;  that  G94  establishments,  or  23.97 
per  cent,  paid  monthly,  and  that  224  establishments  did  not  re- 
port regarding  this  matter. 

In  considering  Milwaukee  and  the  rest  of  the  state  separately, 
some  interesting  facts  may  bo  noticed.  In  the  former  place  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  the  plants  paid  their  hands  weekly 
and  semi-monthly.  The  figures  on  these  points  show  that  for 
Milwaukee,  G2.21  and  20.35  per  cent  of  the  establishments  paid 
weekly  and  semi-monthly,  respectively,  while  for  tlie  rest  of  the 
state  the  corresponding  relations  were  49.09  and  13.16  per  cent. 
When  it  comes  to  those  paying  monthly,  on  the  other  hand,  Mil- 
waukee falls  behind,  with  only  5.70  per  cent  of  its  plants  in  this 
class,  as  against  31.70  per  cent  for  the  state  at  large  outside  of 
Milwaukee. 

The  second  Jn  order  of  the  four  preceding  tables  shows  tlio 
respective  number  of  tho  employes  who  received  their  wages 
weekly,  semi-monthly,  and  monthly.  In  this  case  also  these  facts 
are  shown  for  Milwaukee,  the  state  outside  of  that  city,  and  tlie 
state  as  a  whole. 

In  this  case  also  the  figures  for  the  state  as  a  whole  will  be 
considered  first.  Of  the  total,  or  137,868  persons  included, 
49,620,  being  35.99  per  cent  of  the  former,  were  paid  weekly, 
while  43,686  persons,  or  31.69  per  cent  of  these,  were  paid  semi- 
montlily^  and  36,210,  or  26.28  per  cent,  were  paid  monthly. 
Those  for  whom  the  pay  day  was  not  reported  numbered  8,322, 
or  6.04  per  cent  of  the  total.  From  these  figures  it  thus  appears 
that  36  per  cent  of  the  factory  employes  in  this  state  are  paid 
off  weekly,  and  that  nearly  32  per  cent  are  paid  off  twice  a 
month,  while  only  a  little  over  one-fourth  have  to  go  a  whole 
month  between  pay  days. 

In  comparing  Milwaukee  and  the  rest  of  the  state,  the  follow- 
ing results  appear:  In  Milwaukee  48.03  per  cent  of  the  factory 
hands  were  paid  weekly,  33.76  per  cent  semi-monthly,  and  9.54 
per  cent  monthly.  In  the  state  outside  of  Milwaukee  27.44  per 
cent  were  paid  weekly,  30.21  per  cent  semi-monthly,  and  38.18 
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per  cent  monthly.  These  figures  certainly  place  Milawukeo  in 
a  very  favorable  light 

The  third  table  relates  to  the  establishments  that  paid  the 
wages  in  cash  and  checks,  respectively.  Of  the  2,895  establish- 
ments included  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  2,034,  or  70.26  per  cent, 
paid  the  wages  in  cash,  while  617,  or  21.31  per  cent  paid  in 
checks,  and  12,  or  .42  per  cent,  paid  in  both  ways  as  things  hap- 
pened to  come. 

In  Milwaukee  72.56  per  cent  of  the  establishments  paid  in 
cash  and  15.58  per  cent  in  checks.  Outside  of  that  city  69.29 
per  cent  paid  cash  and  23.73  per  cent  in  checks.  Cash  pay- 
ments are  undoubtedly  the  mostly  desirable  from  the  employe's 
point  of  view.  From  the  employers  standpoint  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  or  no  choice  between  the  two  methods. 

In  the  last  of  the  four  preceding  tables  is  shown  the  number 
and  proportion  of  the  employes  who  were  paid  in  cash  and 
checks.  As  shown  before,  137,868  persons  are  included  for  the 
state.  Of  these  84,204,  being  61.08  per  cent  of  the  total,  were 
paid  in  cash,  43,948,  or  31.87  per  cent  in  checks,  336  persons, 
or  .25  per  cent  both  ways,  w^hile  for  9,380  persons  no  reports 
were  made.  Those  paid  in  cash  thus  numbered  nearly  twice  as 
many  as  those  paid  in  checks. 

In  Milwaukee  64.64  per  cent  were  paid  in  cash  and  26.64  per 
cent  of  the  total  were  paid  in  checks.  In  the  state  outside,  this 
relation  stood  58.55  and  35.59  per  cent,  respectively. 

Milwauke  thus  leads  the  rest  of  the  state,  not  only  in  weekly 
payment,  but  in  cash  payment  of  wages. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  HOUKS  OF  LABOR  DAILY  AM>  THE  NUMBER 
OF   lOSTABLlSHMKNTS   IN   EACH   CLASS. 


Classification. 


Milwaukee. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Odtsidr 

MiLWAOKBE. 


Number    Percent. 


*    Total. 


Number.  Per  cent 


Rhours  or   less   . 

9  hours   

9Vi  hours   

10  hours  

11  hours  

12  hours  aud  over 
Irregular  

Total  


65 

7.56 

160 

18.60 

n 

2.09 

580 

67.44 

4 

.47 

^ 

2.91 

8 

.93 

860 

100.00 

S9 

80 

7 

,638 

56 
143 

72 


2,035 


1.92 
3.93 
.34 
80.43 
2.75 
7.03 
3.54 


104 
240 

25 
2,218 

60 
168 


100.00    II 
II 


2.896 


3.69 
8.29 
.86 
76.62 
2.07 
5.8» 
2.77 


IM.W 
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fiere  the  establishments  are  classified  according  to  their 
hours  of  labor  daily.  Those,  for  instance,  who  run  their  fac- 
tories eight  hours  per  day  are  combined  in  one  class,  and  those 
who  run  nine  hours  in  another,  and  so  on.  The  classifications 
on  this  basis  run  from  eight  hours  or  less  to  nine,  nine  and  one- 
half,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  hours  per  day  and  over. 

Those  running  eight  hours  per  day  are  not  as  yet  very  nimier- 
ous.  At  the  time  of  this  inspection  they  only  constituted  104, 
or  3.50  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  nine  hour  class  was 
about  twice  as  large,  including  24-6  establishments,  or  8.29  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  nine  and  one-half  hour  class  had  only  25 
establishments,  but  the  ten  hour  one  had  2,218,  or  76.62  per  cent 
of  the  total.  In  the  eleven  hour  class  60  establishments  were 
discovered  and  in  the  twelve  hour  and  over,  168,  or  '5.80  per 
cent  of  the  total,  were  found.  The  proportion  in  the  last  two 
cases  is  comparatively  small.  Considering  everything,  however, 
it  is  big  enough.  The  tendency,  as  well  as  a  good  part  of  the 
industrial  struggle  of  today,  is  for  shorter  working  hours,  and 
it  is  almost  surprising  that  as  many  as  the  nimiber  given  should 
have  been  able  to  resist  this  pressure  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  shortest  hours  were  found  for  those  located  in  Milwau- 
kee. This  is  natural  as  manufacturing  always  reaches  its  most 
advanced  point  in  industrial  centers.  In  Milwaukee  only  4.31 
per  cent  of  tlie  establishments  had  a  working  day  of  over  10 
hours,  while  for  the  state  the  working  hours  exceeded  10  in 
13.32  per  cent  of  the  j)lants.  The  greatest  number  of  the  plants 
in  both  cases  had  a  10  hour  working  day,  and  this  can  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  the  standard  for  this  state. 


-  .^IFICATION  OF  THE  HOURS  OF  LABOR  DAILY  ANE)  THE  NUMBER 
PERSONS  IN  EACH  CLASS. 


Classification. 


MiLWAUKEB. 


Number. 


8  hours  or  less  . . . 

9  hours    

»i4    hours   

10  hours  

11  hours  

12  hours  and  over 
Irregular  hours  ... 


4,271 

6,629 

1,033 

S9,517 

224 

5,484 

77 


Total  57,235 


Outside 
Milwaukee. 


Per  cent.     Number.  Per  cent. 


7.46 

11.58 

1.81 

69.04 

.29 

9.58 

.14 


100.00 


377 

1,941 

70 

68,230 

3.336 

i.'sw 


80,633 


.47 
2.41 

.06 

84.62 

4.14 

6.66 

1.62 


Total. 


Number. 


4 

8, 
II  1 
II  107 
II  3 
10 
1 


100.00 


,648 
570 

,103 
747 
560 

.853 

,387 


137,868 


Per  cent. 


3.37 

6.22 

.80 

78.15 

2.58 

7.87 

•  1.01 


100.00 
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Th  daily  hours  of  labor  for  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
factories  in  tliis  state  are  well  shown  in  the  preceding  tahle. 
This  table  resembles  closely  the  one  which  precedes  it  The 
dassifications  are  the  same.  It  covers  the  same  field.  In  fact 
the  two  tables  diflPer  only  in  this,  that  the  former  was  devoted  to 
the  establishments  or  employers,  while  the  latter  deals  with  the 
employes. 

The  eight  hour  class  included  4,271  persons,  or  7.46  per  cait 
of  the  total  for  Milwaukee,  and  377  persons,  or  .47  per  cent  of 
the  total  for  the  state  outside,  while  for  the  state  as  a  whole  it  in- 
cluded 4,648  persons,  or  3.37  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  nine  hour  class  included  8,570  persons,  for  the  state  as  a 
whole,  or  6.22  per  cent  of  the  total.  For  Milwaukee  and  the 
rest  of  the  proportion  in  this  class  was  11.58  and  2.41  per  cent, 
respectively. 

The  nine  and  one-half  hour  class  has  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons only.  For  the  state  as  a  whole  they  constitute  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  ten  hour  class  was  the  heaviest.  For  Milwaukee  it  in- 
cluded 39,517  persons,  or  69.04  per  cent  of  the  total;  for  the 
state  outside  it  had  68,230  persons,  or  84.62  per  cent  of  the 
total;  and  for  the  state  as  a  whole^  107,747  persons,  or  78.15 
per  cent  of  the  total.  i 

The  eleven  hour  class  was  small.     It  had  a  little  over  one-  < 

third  of  one  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  Milwaukee,  and  4.14  per 
cent  of  those  outside,  while  for  the  state  as  a  whole  the  figure  * 

was  2.58  per  cent 

The  twelve  hour  and  over  class  was  larger.     In  fact  it  had  a 

nearly  8  per  cent  of  the  persons  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  9.58 
per  cent  of  these  in  Milwaukee  and  6.66  per  cent  for  the  state 
outside. 

Those  working  in'egular  hours  amounted  to  only  about  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  state. 

The  facts  shown  in  the  above  two  tables  are  important  and 
deserve  close  attention. 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  OP  BOILERS,  NUMBER  IN-SURED.  NUMBER  INSPECTED 
THOUGH  NuT  INSURED,  AND  NUMBER  NOT  INSPECTED. 


ff-AflBTTICATlOM. 

MiLWAUKBS. 

Outbids 

MiLWALKBB. 

Total. 

Nnmber. 

Per  cent. ' 

1 

iiuTDher. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Insured 

643 
19 
214 

73.40 
2:17 
24.43 

100.00 

1,528 

1         229 

717 

61.76           2,171 
9.26               248 
28.98    1           931 

ji 

64.81 

Other  boilers  inspected.. 
Not   inspected    

Total  >... 

7.40 
27.79 

876 

2,474 

100.00    1 

1 

3.S50 

100.00 

In  the  above  table  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  it  is  seen  that  tho 
establishments  included  made  use  of  3,350  steam  boilers.  Of 
these  boilers  2,171,  or  64.81  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  insured 
in  some  insurance  company.  As  the  insurance  companies  usu* 
ally  make  it  a  practice  to  regularly  inspect  the  boilers  on  which 
insurance  is  carried,  it  can  perhaps  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  boilers  in  this  case  were  under  more  or  less  strict  supervision 
of  inspectors.  In  addition  to  this,  248  boilers,  or  Y.40  per  cent 
of  the  total,  were  inspected  now  and  then  by  the  direction  of  the 
proprietors.  This  left  931  boilers,  or  27.79  per  cent,  that  were 
not  inspected  or  under  any  other  supervision  than  that  of  the 
fireman  or  engineer  in  charge. 

As  between  Milwaukee  and  tho  state  outside  the  former  had 
a  larger  proportion  of  insured  boilers  and  a  slightly  smaller  pro- 
portion of  those  that  were  not  inspected  at  all. 

Of  the  3,360  boilers  for  the  state,  876,  or  26.15  per  cent, 
were  in  Milwaukee,  and  2,474,  or  73.85  per  cent,  outside  in  the 
state. 

BOILERS  INSPECTED  AND  NOT  INSPECTED. 


Clabsitication. 

MiLWAUKBB. 

Outside 

;     MiLWACKEB. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number.' Per  cent. 

Inspected   

662 
214 

75.57 

1.757 

71.02 
28.98 

2,419 
931 

72.21 

Not  Inspected  

24.43    II         717 

II 

27.79 

Total     

876 

100.00    11       2  474 

100.00 

-J 

3,350 

1     ,  _ 

100.00 

! 

1 
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The  respective  number  of  boilers  that  thus  received  some  at- 
tention in  the  way  of  inspection,  and  those  that  did  not,  are 
shown  in  the  above  table.  Of  the  total  for  the  state,  2,419,  or 
72.21  per  cent,  were  inspected  and  931,  or  27.79  per  cent,  were 
not  inspected.  As  was  pqinted  out  above,  Milwaukee  leads  the 
rest  of  the  state  in  the  proportion  of  the  boilers  inspected. 

HORSE  POWER. 


Classitication. 

Number 
boilers. 

Average 

power  to 

each.boiler 

HOB8B  POWKX. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Milwaukee  

876 
2,474 

II0.6 
82.1 

^6.837 
203,266 

32.27 

Outside  of  Milwaulcee  

67.73 

Total   

3,350 

89.6 

300.103 

100.00 

This  table  shows  that  the  total  horse  power  of  all  the  boilers 
in  the  state  was  300,103,  of  which  96,837,  or  32.27  per  cent, 
was  for  the  876  boilers  in  Milwaukee,  and  203,266  horse  power, 
or  67.73  per  cent^  were  for  the  2,474  boilers  located  in  factories 
outside  of  Milwaukee.  The  average  number  of  horse  power  to 
each  boiler  was  110.5  in  Milwaukee,  82.1  outside  and  89.6  for 
the  state  as  a  whole. 


NUMBER  OP  ESTABLISHMENTS  USING  STEAM  FOR  POWER.  AVERAGE 
NUMBER  OF  BOILERS  AND  HORSE  POWER  TO  EACH  ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


Claasification. 

Number  of 

ostablisii- 

ments  using 

steam  power. 

Average 

number  of 

twiiers  to  each 

esUbiish- 

ment. 

Average 
number  of 
horee  power 
to  each  estab- 
lishment. 

Milwaukee  

J     1,269 

1.79 
1.95 

198 

Outside  of  Milwaukee  

160 

Total   

1,758 

1.91 

171    • 

The  establislunents  using  steam  power,  as  is  seen  in  above 
table  numbered  1,758,  of  which  489,  or  27.24  per  cent,  wei«  ia 
Milwaukee,  and  1,269,  or  72.76  per  cent  outside. 

The  average  number  of  boilers  and  horse  power  to  each  estab- 
lishment was  1.79  and  198,  respectively,  for  Milwaukee,  and 
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1.95  and  160,  respectively,  foi»  the  state  outside,  while  for  the 
state  as  a  whole  the  numbers  were  1.91  and  171,  respectively. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  PLACES  WHERE  THE  BOILERS 
WERE  INSPECTED  AND  WHERE  THEY  WERE  NOT  INSPECTED, 
RESPECTIVELY. 


Clasbipication. 


Milwaukee. 


Number. 


Per  cent 


Outside 
Milwaukee. 


Number. 


No.  employed  where  ln-| 
spected  I    42,141 

No.  employed  where  not! 
luspected    J      6,265 

Total    J    48,406 


87.06    I 
II 
12.94 


100.00 


G9.994 
11.620 


71.614 


Per  cent. 


Total. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


I 

83.77    II  102,135 

16.23    I      17,885 


11- 


100.00    II  120,020 


85.10 
14.90 


100.00 


This  table  shows  that  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  1,758  Gtttablis'hincnts  in  the  state  which  used  steam  for 
power  was  120,020.  Of  this  number,  102,135,  or  85.10  per 
cent,  were  employed  in  places  where  the  boilers  were  inspected 
and  17,885  persons,  or  14.00  per  cent,  were  employed  in  places 
where  the  boilers  were  not  regularly  inspected. 

As  compared  with  the  outside,  Milwaukee  leads  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  persons  who  were  employed  where  the  safety  of  the 
boilers  were  looked  after. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  ESTABLISIIMKNTS  ACCORDING  TO  KIND  OP 

POWKK   USED. 


Classification. 


MiLWACKEB. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


Est.  using  Bteam  

Est.  using  gas   

Est.  using   oU'CtricIty 

Est.  using  water   

Est.  using  hand    ...... 

Est.  using   no   power 


4*9 

102 
87 


56.86  I 
11.86  I! 
10.12     I 


OUTSIDB 

Milwaukee. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


Total 


174    j 


.93     II 
20.23     II 

II 

100.00     II 

II 


1.269 
241 
1S7 
125 
148 
115 


2,035 


62.36 
11.84 
6.73 
6.14 
7.28 
5.65 


Total. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


II 
II 

II- 

100.00    II 

II 


1.758 
343 
224 
125 
156 
289 


2,895 


60.72 
11.85 
7.74 
4.32 
5.39 
9.98 


100.00 


Here  tlie  establishments  are  classified  according  to  the  power 
used.  As  has  been  pointed  out  already,  1,758  nsed  steam.  This 
is  60.72  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  state.  Gas  was  used  by  343 
establishments    and   electricity    by    222.     Those   using   water 
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power  numbered  125,  constituting  4.32  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Comparisons  are  also  made  between  Milwaukee  and  the  state 
outside. 


KIND  OF  POWER  USED  AND  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 


Clasbification. 

Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

Emp.  where  eteam  Is  used  

Etnp.   where  gas  Is  used   

4S.406 

,    2,634 

3,021 

1 

84.57 

4.60 

5.28 

1 

71.614 
2,426 
2.568 
1,237 
852 
1,936 

88.81 
3.01 
3.18 
.    1.54 
1.06 
2.40 

12(J.020 
5.060 
6.5S9 
1.237 
1,108 
4,854 

87.05 
3.67 

Emp.  where  electricity  is  used 

Emp.  where  water  is  used  

4.06 
.90 

Emp.  where  hand  Is  used   

256 
2,918 

.45 
5.10 

] 

.80 

Emp.  where  no  power  Is  used 

3.S3 

Total   .' 

57,235 

loo.oo'i 

80.633 

1 

100.001    137,868 

1 

100.00 

1 

In  the  above  table  the  persons  employed  have  been  classified 
according  to  the  kind  of  power  used  in  the  establishments  where 
employed.  Without  going  into  details  it  can  perhaps  b©  said 
that  87.05  per  cent  of  the  137,868  persons  included  were  em- 
ployed in  establishments  using  steam;  that  3.67  per  cent  were 
employed  in  places  using  gas ;  that  4.05  per  cent  were  employed 
in  places  with  electric  power.  These  figures  are  for  the  state 
as  a  whole.  The  relations  for  Milwaukee  do  not  vary  materially 
from  those  given  above. 


FIRE  ESC A 

PES. 

Classification. 

FiBB  Escapes. 

Balconiss 
Attached. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Milwaukee   

Outside  of  Milwaukee 

569 
355 

1 
61.58 
38.42 

460 
223 

66.86 
38.14 

Total  

924 

100.00 

€78 

100.00 

This  table  is  devoted  to  the  interesting  subject  of  fire  escapes. 
The  law  requires  that  each  establishment  that  is  3  or  more 
stories  in  height^  and  employing  25  men  or  more,  be  provided 
with  the  necessary  escape  for  protection  in  case  of  fire. 

After  all,  the  story  of  this  table  is  not  so  very  interesting.  It 
simply  shows  that  placed  in  order  or  ready  for  use  in  case  of 
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emergency  there  were  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  924  places 
equipped  with  fire  escapes  and  that  of  these  Milwaukee  had 
61.58  per  cent  and  tJie  outside  38.42  per  cent.  The  table  also 
shows  the  places  which  in  addition  to  the  fire  escape  had  bal- 
conies attached  so,  as  to  facilitate  descent.  In  themselves  these 
figures  throw  but  little  light  on  the  situation.  When  it  is  added, 
however,  that  by  a  construction  of  the  law,  about  995  factory 
buildings  miglit  be  said  to  comje  within  tlie  provision  requiring 
escapes,  the  figures  assume  a  more  important  aspect.  They 
then  show  what  the  condition  in  tJie  state  really  was.  They 
point  out  that  71  places  were  lacking  escapes  and  were  thus  in 
violation  of  the  law.  It  is  needless  to  say  these  escapes  were 
ordered.  In  addition  to  this,  many  of  those  already  erected 
were  also  ordered  repaired,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  even  found 
necessary  to  order  a  second  or  a  third  escape. 


NUMBER   OF   BUILDINGS   HAVING   STANDPIPPiS.   IIOSE    CONNECTIONS. 
AND  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS.         ' 


Classification. 

Outside. 

1 

Inside. 

1 

Hose         | 
Connections,  i 

1 

Automatic 
Sprinkler. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No.      Pr.  ct. 

Milwaukee    

293 

188 

11               1               I 
60  91    1        lis  i    17  r>  1 

1 

292 

28.35 
71.65 

150 
305 

32  97. 

Outside    Milwaukee 

39.(« 

1        534       82".28 

I                              1 

738 

67.03 

Total    

481 

100.00 

1        ^9 

100.00  ! 

1 

1  030     lAo  nn  i 

455 

100  00 

I 

__   ■__( 

NUMBER   STANDPIPES,   HYDRANTS.   PUMPS,   ETC. 


Classification. 


Outside. 


No. 


Milwaukee    

Outside    Milwaukee 


Total 


470 
397 


Pr  ct. 


Inside. 


No. 


Pr.  ct. 


54.21  11        263 
45.79  II    1.321 

-II- 


867  I  100.00  II    1.584 

._  I II 


16.60  11 
83.40  II 


I 


100.00  i 


Hydrants. 


No. 


Pr.  ct 


Automatic 
Sprinkler. 


57 


24.56  I 
75.44  I 


100.00  I 


No. 


Pr.  ct 


21 


23.81 
76.19 


100.00 


The  above  tables  relate  to  standpipes,  hose  connections,  auto- 
matic sprinklers,  hydrants,  pumps,  etc. 

All  in  all  the  number  of  buildings  having  outside  standpipes 
numbered  481,  inside,  649 ;  hose  connections,  1,030 ;  automatic 
sprinklers,  455. 
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Of  this  number  60.91  per  cent  of  the  outside  standpipes, 
17.72  inside,  28.35  hose  connections  and  32.97  per  cent,  of  the 
automatic  sprinklers  were  found  to  be  in  Milwaukee. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  buildings  having  standpipes, 
etc,  we  have  a  table  showing  the  number  of  each  kind.  In  the 
1,130  buildings  having  these  standpipes,  867  were  outside  and 
1,584  inside  standpipes.  470,  or  54.21  per  cent  of  the  outside 
standpipes  and  263,  or  16.60  per  cent,  of  the  inside  standpipes 
were  in  Milwaukee.  Besides  this,  the  table  shows  that  there 
were  57  hydrants  and  21  pumps  inspected. 


NTJMBBR    OP    STAIRWAYS    AND    OTHER    MEANS    OF    GETTING 
FROM  STORIES  ABOVE  GROUND  FLOOR. 

DOWN 

Classification. 

MiLWAUKBB. 

Odtstdb 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

Per  cent  1 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Inside  stairways   

Outside   stairways   

Tramways  

1.386 
287 

78 
20 

80.54 
13.77    1 
4.53    1 

1.16    1 

1 

2.42-5 
6^ 
43 
125 

1 

75.64    1 

18.81     1 

1.34    1 

4.21    1 

1 

1      38.11 
1          840 
1          121 
1          155 

77.35 
17.05 
2.« 

Other   means    

3.15 

\   Total  

1.721 

100.00    1 

1 

1      3,206 

100.00    1 

1 

1      4.927 

1 

100.00 

Stairways  also  came  within  the  inspection  laws  and  were  ex- 
amined. From  the  information  gathered  from  the  above  figures 
we  notice  that  the  majority  of  stairways  are  inside  and  enclosed. 
Of  the  total  4,927  making  up  the  stairways  and  other  means  of 
escape,  3,811,  or  77.35  per  cent,  are  on  the  inside  of  the  build- 
ings; 1,386,  or  80.54  per  cent,  of  the  1,721  different  means  of 
descent  are  in  Milwaukee,  leaving  the  balance  to  be  found  in 
buildings  scattered  throughout  the  state. 

Under  the  head  of  "Other  means  of  escape"  is  included  nm- 
ways,  ladders,  etc.,  and  these  only  numbered  155,  or  3.15  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  inspected.  Those  being  in  poor  con- 
dition were  ordered  repaired. 
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NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS  HAVING  ELEVATORS,  AND  NUMBER  OF 
ELEVATORS  USED. 


Cl  iSSIFICATION. 

Buildings. 

Elevatobs. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

N  amber 

Per  cent. 

Milwankpe       

485 
481 

60.21               615 
49.79              666 

62.56 

Outside  Milwaukee  

47.44 

Total  

966 

100.00           1-170 

100.00 

KIND  OF  DOORS  USED  ON  ELEVATORS. 


Classification.' 


MlLWAUKSB. 


Namber  Per  cent. 


OUTSIDB 
MiLWAUKBS. 


Number.  Per  cent, 


Total. 


Number    Per  cent. 


Automatic   doors   i  106 

Bars    186 

Lift  gates  130 

Swinging  doors    I  64 

Sliding  doors   j  140 

Total     615 


17.07 
30.24 
21.14 
8.78 
22.77 


152 
193 
79 
52 
79 


27.39 
34.78 
14.23 
9.37 
14.23 


100.00 


665 


-If- 


257 
379 


106 
219 


100.00  11   1.170 


21.97 
32.39 
17.86 
9.06 
18.72 


100.00 


NUMBER  OF  HOISTS. 


Classification. 


Hoists. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Milwaukee  

Outside  Milwaukee 


Total 


371 
199 


34.91 


670        100.00 
^1 ^ 


The  above  tables  are  devoted  to  showing  the  number  of  build- 
ings having  elevators  and  hoists,  the  total  number  of  each  and 
the  kind  of  doors  used  by  the  same.  In  looking  over  the  figures 
we  see  that  in  all  there  were  1,170  elevators  used  in  966  build- 
ings and  52.56  per  cent  of  these  w^ere  in  Milwaukee. 

As  to  the  kind  of  doors  used  on  the  elevators  it  was  found  that 
bars  were  used  in  the  largest  number  of  cases,  with  a  number  of 
379,  or  32.39  per  cent  of  tot^l,     Next  in  order  came  automatic 
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doors  with  257,  or  21.97  per  cent;  sliding  doors,  219 ;  lift  gates, 
209,  and  swinging  doors,  106. 

Of  the  570  hoists  inspected,  65.09  pei;  oent  were  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

Those  not  up  to  the  standard  were  ordered  repaired. 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS  HAVING  COMMUNICATIONS  BETWEEN  WORK 
ROOMS  AND  ENGINE  ROOH. 


CLABftlPICATION. 


Communication. 


No 
Communication. 


Number.  Per  cent.     Somber.  Per  cent.    Number.  Per  cent 


Total. 


Milwaukee  

359 
697 

II 
33.99            1,448 
66.01            2,623 

36.46 
63.64 

1,807 
3.220 

36.74 

Outside  Milwaukee   

64.26 

Total  

1,066 

100.00    II      3,971 
II 

100.00 

5,027 

100.00 

KIND   OP   COMMUNICATION. 

Classification. 


Milwaukee. 


Number.  Percent. 


Outside 
Milwaukee. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


Total. 


Number.  Per  cent 


Electric  Bells  .. 

Phones  

Speaking  Tubes 
Whistles     

Total   


236 
55 
14 
66 


369 


66.46 

15.32 

3.90 

15.32 


31 
45 


100.00 


40.89 
4.45 
6.45 

48.21 


620 


59 
391 


100.00 


1.066 


49.24 
8.14 
5.69 

S7.08 


100.00 


In  establishments  having  machinery  of  any  kind,  some  sort 
of  signal  service  is  required  by  law  for  the  protection  of  em- 
ployes. An  investigation  was  made  in  regard  to  this  and  as  a 
result  we  find  that  of  the  total  5,027  buildings,  1,056  had  the  re- 
quired communication,  while  the  remaining  3,971  had  not. 

As  to  kind  of  communication,  bells  seem  to  be  most  in  use,  and 
next  in  order  came  whistles. 

In  Milwaukee  out  of  the  359  having  the  required  communica- 
tion, 235,  or  65.46  per  cent,  were  bells.  Of  the  697  places  out- 
side the  city,  285,  or  40.89  per  cent,  were  bells  also;  while  <rf 
the  total,  520,  or  49.24  per  cent,  were  bells. 
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Of  the  remaining  536  signals  in  use,  391  consisted  of  whis- 
tles, 86  of  'phones,  and  59  of  speaking  tubes.  Clutch  pulleys 
were  also  used  to  stop  machinery,  but  of  these  no  recorfl  was 
kept. 

NUMBER  OF  EMERY  AND  POLISHING  WHEELS  ANT)  NUMBER  OP  SUCH 
WHEELS  HAVING  SUCTION   DEVICES  AND  GUARDS. 


Classification. 

Total  Whbels. 

Suction 
Devices. 

• 

Guards. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Mllwaukeo    

1.107 
2,141 

34.08 
65.92 

1 

205          31.59    1           155 

444          68.41     1           404 

1                                     1 

27.73 

Outside  Milwaukee  

72.27 

Total     

3,248 

100.00    ii         649 

100.00    |l         JiTfl 

100. 00 

1 

1 

The  inspection  of  emery  wheels  came  under  this  head.  The 
law  requires  that  all  wheels  used  in  establishments  and  located 
at  such  places  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  employes  when  engaged 
in  doing  their  duties,  are  to  be  guarded.  An  insj)ection  of  these 
w^as,  therefore,  necessary,  and  as  a  result  wo  found  that  out  of 
3,248  inspected,  559  had  guards  and  649  suction  devices.  Of 
the  total  number  of  wheels  inspected,  1,107  were  found  in  Mil- 
waukee. Of  these  155  were  guarded  and  205  had  necessary  suc- 
tion devices. 

NUMBER  OF  VATS,   PANS   AND   Nl'MBER  OF   SUCH    HAVING   GUARDS. 


Classification. 

Vats,  Pans,  Etc.    j     Not  Guabded. 

Number.  Per  c<«nt.  '|  Number. 'Per  cent. 

Mllwautop 

Outside  Milwaukee  

1                  II 
695    1      10.11     ||         4-9 
5.290    (      ^9.^9     II      2.021 

II 

18.51 
81.49 

Total  

5,885    '     KO.OO            2,480    '     100.00 

1                   1'                   1 

Vats  and  pans  containing  any  molten  metal  or  hot  liquid  were 
also  inspected  and  seen  to,  so  that  they  had  the  proper  safe- 
guards for  preventing  accidents.  Some  are  so  constructed  or 
situated  that  no  safety  appliance  would  offer  effective  protec- 
tion. In  all  cases  where  needed,  and  appliances  could  be  added, 
the  law  was  enforced.  The  total  number  of  vats  and  pans  in- 
77 
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spected  was  5,885,  of  which  number  2,480  had  the  required 
guards,  wliile  tlie  remaining  did  not  need  them  or  could  not  be 
protected.     Only  3  needed  guards  and  these  were  ordered. 

NUMBER  OF  DOORS   OR   EXITS   FROM   FIRST   FLOOR  AND  BASEMENT. 


Classification. 


FnwT  Flook. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


Baskmkmt. 


Number   Per  cent. 


Milwaukee    

Outside  of  Milwaukee   

6.917 
12.242 

36.10 
63.90 

627 
625 

1 

50.08 
49.9Q 

Total    

19,159 

100.09      1      1,252 

II 

100.00 

HOW  DOORS  OPEN  OR  SWING. 


Classification. 

Milwaukjsb. 

Odthidb 

MiLWAUKBB. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number 

Per  cent 

Doors  swIuKlnjf  In   

Doors  swInjclnK  out    .... 
Doors      swinging      both 

ways    

Doors    sliding    

Doors  liftincc  

3,522 
1.206 

31 

2.392 

338 

55 

\     46.68 

15.99    1 

1 

.41     1 

31.71    1 

4.48    I 

.73    1 

i 

1 
7.022          54.57    1 
2,582          20.67    1 

36              .27    1 
1      3.114          24.20    I 

1            41  '           .32     1 

1           73              .57    1 

1 

1 

1    10.544 
3,788 

66 
1      5,606 
1         379 

j     .    128 

51.06 
18.56 

.32 

26.98 
1.86 

Doors  open    

Total  

.62 

7,544 

100.00    1 

1 

1    12,867        100.00    1 

20.4U 

100.00 

There  is  a  law  which  provides  that  in  all  factories,  workshops, 
etc.,  the  doors  or  exits  should  be  so  placed  as  to  swing  out,  or 
both  in  and  out. 

In  accordance  with  this  law  the  Bureau  has  endeavored  to 
enforce  it  wherever  found  violated. 

By  making  a  close  study  of  the. preceding  tables,  much  ligbt 
will  be  throwm  upon  the  condition  of  the  establishments  in  this 
respect.  Altogether  20,411  doors  or  exits  ^'ere  inspected,  of 
which  1,252  were  pxits  from  the  basement  and  19,159  were 
from  the  main  floor.  In  Milwaukee,  3,522,  or  46.6  per  cent, 
of  the  7,544  inspected,  and  in  the  state  outside,  7,022,  or  54.57 
])er  cent  of  those  inspe<*t<Kl  swung  inward.  Taking  A© 
state  as  a  whole,  10,544,  or  51.66  per  Cent  of  the  total  Bum- 
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ber  inspected,  swing  in,  whicli  is  more  than  half.  Tlie  remain- 
ing 9,8G7  either  opened  outward,  or  were  left  open  entirely. 
Where  it  w^as  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  people  to  have  the 
doors  swing  out,  orders  were  issued  to  that  eflfect. 


NUMBER   OF    BUILDINGS   HAVING    MECHANICAL    VENTU.ATION.    NUM- 
BER  AND    CONDITION    OF    WATER    CLOSETS. 


Classification. 


Mechanical 
Vbntilation. 


Number  Per  cent. 


Closets. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


Closets  in  Bad 
Condition. 


Number.  Percent. 


Milwaukee    

Outside   Milwaukee   ... 

548 

il 
34.53    J 
65.47  1 

1 

3,153 
3>9S 

7,061 

44.72    II 
55.28     II 

100.00     II 

227    1      M.12 
127    1      35.88 

Total     

837 

100.00    II 

II 

354    ^    100.00 

7 

The  above  table  is  devoted  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  differ- 
ent establishments.  What  constitutes  the  sanitary  condition  is 
difficult  to  decide,  but  to  make  some  sort  of  a  definition,  \\c 
would  say  that  it  has  reference  to  over-crowding,  poor  ventila- 
tion, bad  condition  of  water  closets,  etc. 

Reports  under  this  head  can  be  summed  up  as  in  the  al)ove 
table.  It  shows  the  number  of  building  having  ventilation 
deviccvS  and  also  gives  the  numl)er  and  per  cent  of  the  clos(4s  in- 
spected and  those  being  in  bad  condition. 

From  this  we  notice  that  837  buildings  had  mwhanical  di;- 
vices  for  ventilation.  Of  the  1,807  buildings  in  Alilwaukee 
only  289  had  dev^ices.  The  balance  either  did  not  need  tliem, 
or  if  they  did,  were  ordei*ed  to  put  tliem  in;  7,051  closets  were 
also  inspected,  of  which  number  35-1  were  in  bad  condition  and 
needed  to  be  replaced. 

NUMBER   OF   BUILDINGS   PROVIDKD  WITH   SEATS   FOR    FEMALE 

EMPLOYES. 


Classification. 


BriLDrNGs. 


Number    For  cent. 


!  ^  I 

Mllwaukoo   I  ,'74  i  33.13 

Outside  Milwnukoo   i  755  T  66.87 

Total    1  1.129  !  100.00 
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Where  female  help  is  used,  seats  for  these  should  be  installed, 
as  the  law  requires  it. 

The  number  of  buildings  found  having  the  required  seats 
numbered  1,129,  of  which  374  were  in  Milwaukee.  Establish- 
ments employing  female  help  and  not  having  seats  numbered  7, 
and  these  were  ordered  to  procure  same. 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  WHICH  ACCIDENTS.  RESULTING  IN 
INJURIES  TO  EMPLOYES,  OCCURRED,  AND  THE  NUMBER  OP  SUCH 
ACCIDENTS. 


Classification. 


Establishments. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Accidents. 


Nnmber.  Percent. 


Milwaukee    

Outside    Milwaulcee 

50 
205 

28.07 
71.93 

1 

868 
1,175 

42.49 
57  51 

•  Total  

^ 

100.00 

1 
II 

2.043 

100.00 

CLASSIFICATION 

OF  ACCIDENTS. 

Classification. 


Milwaukee. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Out.side 
Milwaubee. 


Number. 


Per  cent 


Total. 


Number. 


Percent. 


Fatal  

Temporary  injury   

Permaneut  injury  

9 

835 

24 

1.04 
96.20 
2.76 

39 

1,090 

46 

3.32 
92.77 
3.91    I 

48    1 
1.925 

70 

2.35 

94.22 

3.43 

Total  

8^ 

100.00 

1,175 

100.00 

20.43 

100.00 

For  knowing  the  numbers,  cause,  character  and  result  of  acci- 
dents one  can  readily  see  in  what  industry  and  around  what  kind 
of  machinery  they  mostly  occur.  This  being  the  case,  one  would 
know  where  to  make  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  and  what 
machinery  needed  protective  measures  most. 

But  in  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  in  many  other  states,  there  is  no 
law  whereby  tlie  operators  of  factories  and  workshops  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  report  of  the  number  and  the  particulars  of 
each  accident. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  claim  that  the  data  here  collected  re- 
garding accidents  is  as  complete  as  it  might  be,  but  under  the 
circumstances  a  more  complete  list  could  not  be  |ia(}, 
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The  reported  number  of  accidents  during  the  year  is  2,043. 
These  took  place  in  285  establishments,  or  on  an  average  there 
were  7  accidents  to  an  establishment.  Of  the  2,043  accidents, 
48  resulted  fatally,  1,925  in  temporary  injury  and  70  in  per- 
manent injur5^  This  shows  that  only  2.35  per  cent  of  accidents 
resulted  fatally,  while  the  largest  majority,  or  94.22  per  cent, 
resulted  in  temporary  inability.  Of  the  total  accidents,  868 
were  in  Milwaukee,  while  the  balance  took  place  throughout  the 
state. 

NUMBER  OF  ENGINEERS  AND  AVERAGE  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  AND 
TIME  IN  PRESENT  SERVICE. 


Number. 


Engineers  Included  

Average  number  of  years  of  experience 

Average  number  of  years  in  present  service 


1.150 
14 
6 


Efforts  were  made  to  learn  from  the  engineres  in  charge  of  en- 
gines and  boilers  in  the  factories  included,  first  how  long  they 
had  been  engaged  as  engineers,  and  second,  how  long  they  had 
been  employed  in  their  present  position. 

In  all  1,150  engineers  w^ere  thus  reached.  The  average  ex- 
perience of  each,  when  computed,  was  found  to  be  nearly  14 
years,  and  the  average  time  of  service  in  the  position  they  then 
held  was  about  6  years. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WORK  PERFORMED  BY  THE  INSPECTORS  FROM 
JUNE  22,  1901,  TO  AUGUST  30,  1902,  OR  FOE  14  MONTHS. 

The  foregoing  portion  of  this  part,  under  the  head  of  "Fac- 
tory Inspection,"  show  a  record  of  3,059  separate  factories  and 
workshops,  together  with  summaries  for  places  where  the  plants 
are  located  and  also  by  industries.  Statements  are  also  included 
showing  the  location  of  our  principal  industries  and  the  relative 
importance  of  our  principal  cities  as  industrial  centers.  The 
more  important  facts  have  also  been  briefly  explained  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  is  found  a  fairly  complete  analysis  of  the  factory 
inspectors'  report  upon  2,895  of  the  above  factories. 
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The  facts  thus  presented  have  been  compiled  from  the  reports 
of  the  factory  inspectors.  The  reports  thus  compiled  coVer  one 
inspection  only  of  each  of  the  places  during  the  period,  and  are 
therefore  not  in  any  sense  a  complete  record  of  the  work  of  the 
inspectors  since  the  last  report  of  this  Bureau.  The  greater  pro- 
})ortion  of  the  places  in  the  state  are  not  inspected  once  only 
during  each  year  or  term,  but  as  often  as  it  is  possible  to  visit 
them.  Frequent  visits  are  absolutely  necessary  to  even  fairly 
complete  enforcement  of  the  law;  and  especially  is  this  true 
of  places  where  cliildren  are  employed.  -  This  demand  we 
have  endeavored  to  meet.  And  in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  work  performed  in  this  respect,  the  following 
pages  have  been  devoted  to  showing  the  number  of  inspections 
made,  the  number  of  orders  issued,  and  the  amount  of  other 
work  performed  during  a  definite  period,  or  from  June  22,  1901, 
to  August  80,  1902. 

It  should  perhai)s  be  added  that-  the  period  covered  here  was 
in  no  sense  busier  than  any  other.  The  inspectors  simply  per- 
formed about  the  same  amount  of  work  as  is  required  of  tliem 
at  all  times.  The  facts  thus  presented  are  typiqal  and  can  safely 
be  used  as  a  basis  ujx)n  which  to  compute  their  work  for  any 
other  }>eriod. 


NUMHKU    OF    iniLDIXdS    OR    PLACKS    INSPECTED    FROM    JUNE    22ND, 
1901,  TO  AU(a;ST  30TH,  1902. 


Classification. 


Buildings 
Inspected. 


>?amber.  Percent. 


Fact  Olios  niid  workshops 

ri^'ar  fiirtoiios  

(Jarincnt   making  sbops   .. 

JtulhliiiR  opcralltnis  

SnimiH'r  irardous  


llowHiiiyr  alleys   

-Mercaiitik'  establishments 
Olliees   • 


Hotels 

Roardinjx  houses   

Lodtilu?  or  tenement  houses 

Schools 

(Utice  hulhllnffs  

Opt'ia  houses  

Ass<'ml»l.v  halls  

Hospitals  

Churches  

Other  places  


Total 


663 

2tl3 

15 

22 


11,656 


77.79 

5.74 

2.71 

.13 

.19 


68 

.59 

334 

2.89 

19 

.16 

296 

2.56 

21 

.1^ 

12 

.10 

211 

1.83 

58 

.50 

41 

.35 

48 

.43 

13 

.11 

367 

S.18 

06 

.57 

100.00 
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Tiie  pi*eceding  table  shows  the  number  of  inspections  that 
were  made  by  the  inspectors  from  the  latter  part  of  June,  1901, 
to  the  end  of  August,  1902,  or  during  a  period  of  14  months. 

The  total  number  of  places  thus  visited  and  inspected  during 
the  period  is  11,550.  These  places  in  the  table  have  been  classi- 
fied according  to  kind,  and  the  number  of  each  kind  together 
with  its  per  cent  of  the  total  are  shown. 

Of  the  places  inspected,  factories  and  workshops  are  the  first 
in  importance.  In  the  table  these  places  are  classified  as  fac- 
tories, etc.,  cigar  factories,  and  garment  making  shops.  The 
former  includes  8,989  places,  or  77.79  per  cent  of  the  total;  the 
second  in  order  includes  663,  or  5.74  per  cent  of  the  total;  and 
the  third  or  garment  making,  includes  313  places,  or  2.71  per 
cent  of  the  total,  taking  all  the  factories  and  shops,  and  it  is 
found  that  together  they  numbered  9,965,  or  86.24  per  cent  of 
the  total.  That  the  factories  and  workshops  should  thus  have 
constituted  over  86  per  cent  of  all  the  places  inspected  is  pei^ 
fectly  natural,  for  these  are  the  places  that  are  mostly  affected 
by  the  factors^  laws,  or  the  provisions  in  the  laws  of  this  state, 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  enforce. 

Xext  to  factories,  etc.,  such  places  as  mercantile  establish- 
ments, hotels,  churches  and  schools  show  the  greatest  number  of 
inspections.  Then  follows  a  variety  of  places  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate,  but  which  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  provisions  in  the  laws.  In  considering  the  table  as  a  whole 
it  will  be  noticed  that  it  includes  IS  classes  of  places,  all  of 
w^hich  are  included  in  the  inspection. 

The  next  table  in  order  exhibits  the  orders  for  improvements 
in  the  conditions  which  were  issued  by  the  inspectors  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  inspections  in  the  above  table. 
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NUMBEIl  OF  ORDERS  ISSUED  FROM  JUNE  22:^D,  1901.  TOT  AUGUST  30TH, 

1W2. 


Classification. 


OsDKSS  Issued. 


Number    PerceDt 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Hours  of  labor  for  children  

ChlMrcn  under  14  years  of  age  dismissed 
Cnlldreu  under  16  years  of  age  dismissed 

Boilers 

Buildings  

Fire  escapes  and  standpipes  

Stairways 

Elevators  and  Hoists  

Signals  

Maebinery    

Polishing  and  emery  wheels 

Doors , 

Ventilation  and  sanitation  

Seats  for  women   

Registers  of  children  employed  , 

Atbdavits  

Other  orders 


Total 


79 

68S 

1.128 

61 

201 

538 

351 

405 

£18 

4,244 

1,137 

1.466 

1,389 

502 

123 

401 

4.424 


17,355 


.46 
3.97 
6.51 
.35 
1.16 
3.10 
2.02 
2.34 
1.27 

34.47 
6.55 
8.S9 
8.00 
2.S9 
.71 
2.32 

25.49 


100.00 


The  above  table  shows  the  number  and  kind  of  orders  issued 
during  the  period  covered  by  these  tables.  In  other  words, 
it  gives  in  a  rather  plain  form  the  number  of  instances  in  which 
the  proprietors  or  operators  of  the  places  inspected  had  neg- 
lected to  comply  with  the  regulations  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
factory  laws.  By  doing  this  it  also  sliows  why  the  inspections 
were  necessary. 

The  first  item  on  the  table  shows  that  79,  or  less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  orders  issued  related  to  the  hours  of  labor 
for  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The  law  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment of  any  children  under  this  age  before  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  after  9  o'clock  at  night  There '  were  79  casea 
where  this  law  was  violated  and  it  was  for  the  correction  of  this 
that  tlie  orders  were  issued.  As  this  order  or  notice  was  all 
that  was  necessary  in  order  to  set  things  right  to  have  the  law 
complied  with,  no  prosecutions  were  resorted  to  in  these  cases. 

The  second  item  relates  to  children  under  14  years  of  age. 
Lender  the  law  no  children  under  this  age  shall  be  employed  in 
factories,  etc.,  except  in  certain  extreme  cases  where  a  permit 
to  this  effect  has  been  granted  to  children  over  12  years  of  age. 
These  pr^>visions  are  extremely  difficult  to  enforce,  and,  particn- 
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larly  in  the  past,  have  been  quite  extensively  violated.  Many 
parents  desire  the  earnings  of  their  children  to  help  out  in  their 
otherwise  often  very  meager  income.  Employers  are  often  on 
the  lookout  for  cheap  help  and  are  glad  to  employ  boys  over  12 
years  of  age.  To  both  sides  there  is  therefore  a  temporary  ad- 
vantage in  such  employment.  This  in  turn  causes  many  to  try 
to  evade  this  law.  The  incentive  to  do  so  is  often  so  strong  that 
they  risk  both  prosecution  before  courts  and  the  fines  thus  im- 
posed.  During  the  time  covered  by  tlie  table  many  violations 
of  this  law  were  discovered.  The  table  shows  that  688  children 
were  dismissed  from  work  because  of  their  age.  This,  however, 
does  not  tell  the  w^hole  story  on  this  point.  Children  under  14 
years,  who  were  found  at  work  by  the  inspectors,  were  reported 
to  the  Bureau  under  tw^o  heads.  Those  w^hose  parents  were  in 
such  circumstances  that  they  were  not  under  the  law  entitled 
to  a  permit  to  work  were  reported  as  dismissed.  Those  again 
who,  w^hile  employed  without  a  permit,  were  clearly  entitled  to 
one,  at  least  during  their  school  vacation,  were  reported  under 
permits  issued.  It  is  true  that  those  who  had  employed  them 
before  a  permit  had  been  granted  were  technically  in  violation 
of  the  law,  but  when  the  children  Avere  in  needy  circumstances 
this  was  not  considered  cause  for  prosecution.  As  wnll  l)e  seen 
later,  the  number  of  permits  granted  was  3,705,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  thjese  were  to  children  already  employed.  From 
this  it  is  plain  tliat  the  number  of  children  under  14  who  were 
employed,  particularly  during  the  summer  months  or  school  va- 
cation, was  much  greater  than  the  number  reported  as  dis- 
missed. 

The  third  item  shows  the  number  of  children  under  10  years 
of  age  who,  being  employed  without  the  required  affidavit  as  to 
age,  were  dismissed  until  such  affidavits  had  Ix^en  secured.  The 
total  number  reported  in  this  case  was  1,128.  This  number, 
however,  does  not  represent  all  who  were  found  without  affida- 
vits, because  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  when  conditions  were 
such  as  to  warrant  it,  the  inspectors  made  out  affidavits  at  the 
time  and  thus  permitted  the  children  to  remain  without  loss  of 
time  and  also  saved  them  the  cost  of  having  the  affidavit  exe- 
cuted before  an  outside  notary.     Just  how  many  affidavits  w^ere 
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issued  in  this  Avay  cannot  be  given  as  they  were  reported  in, 
together  with  those  issued  in  the  offices  of  this  Bureau  in  such 
a  way  that  they  could  not  be  separated,  but  they  were  quite 
numerous. 

The  purpose  of  requiring  affidavits  as  to  age  from  all  children 
under  16  years  of  age  is  to  assist  in  determining  their  ages  and 
thus  enable  the  inspectors  to  more  fully  enforce  the  proWsion 
which  limitvS  the  factory  age  of  children,  except  in  certain  cases, 
to  14  years. 

The  fourth  item  relates  to  boilers.  There  is  no  provision  in 
the  factory  laws  that  requires  or  authorizes  the  inspectors  to 
inspect  boilers.  Cases  are  often  met  with,  however,  where  the 
boilers  or  things  connected  with  them  are  so  defective  as  to 
make  the  situation  alx)ut  them  extremely  dangerous.  In  such 
cases  the  inspectors  often  step  in,  and  under  the  laws  which  re- 
quire protection  from  dangerous  machinery,  require  the  pro- 
prietors to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  During  the  period  in 
question  Gl  such  changes  were  ordered,  and  these  changes  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  greatly  improve  the  situation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  safety  to  the  employes. 

The  fifth  item  in  the  table  relates  to  buildings.  There  are 
not  many  provisions  in  the  factory  laws  tliat  directly  affect  the 
buildings,  as  separated  from  tlie  machinery  and  fixtures  in  them. 
But  wheneve;r  any  building  of  those  embraced  in  the  inspection 
is  found  to  have  weak  floors  or  to  be  over^loaded  in  anyway,  so 
as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  those  employed  therein,  steps  are  al- 
ways taken  to  have  the  defect  remedied.  As  the  table  shows, 
201  orders  for  such  improvements  were  made. 

The  sixth  item  relates  to  fire  escapes  and  st^andpipes.  The 
law  requires  that  all  public  or  semi-public  buildings  of  tliree  or 
more  stories  in  height,  in  which  25  or  more  persons  are  eon- 
ployed  or  occupied,  shall  he  provided  witli  fire  escapes,  etc. 
This  is  an  important  provision  and  everything  has  been  done  to 
enforce  it.  During  thQ  time  given  the  inspectors  issued  538  ot- 
ders  for  new  escapes,  and  for  improvements  and  repairs  of  old 
ones.  This  number  constitutes  3.10  per  cent  of  the  acts  per- 
formed by  the  inspectors.  While  thus  many  new  escapee  have 
been  erected  during  the  year  and  many  defective  ones  have  been 
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improved,  there  is  yet  a  good  deal  to  be  accomplished  in  this  di- 
rection. •  Xew  buildings  are  constantly  going  up.  Old  build- 
ing's are  enlarged  so  as  to  come  within  the  law.  Old  escapes  are 
wearing  out,  or  getting  out  of  repair.  There  are  also  buildings 
on  which  escapes  should  have  been  erected  long  ago,  but  where 
all  the  pressure  to  that  end  we  so  far  have  been  able  to  bring  to 
bear  has  failed  to  produce  the  desired  results.  While  for  this 
reason  there  are  thus  a  few  places  in  the  state  without  adequate 
protection  in  case  of  fire,  the  situation  as  a  whole  in  this  respect 
is  not  in  any  sense  bad. 

Stairways  and  elevators  make  up  the  seventh*  and  eight  items 
in  the  table.  These  means  for  reaching  places  above  the  first 
floor,  or  the  ground,  are  required  to  be  kept  in  a  safe  condition. 
The- necessity  for  this  requirement  is  easily  seen.  Serious  ac- 
cidents are  often  occurring  to  both  passengers  and  workmen 
through  defects  and  weak  spots  in  stairways  and  passenger  ele- 
vrtors.  That  the  inspector's  met  with  plenty  of  such  defects  is 
evidenced  from  the  fact  that  351  orders  were  made  for  the  fix- 
ing up  of  stairways  and  405  for  putting  elevators  in  the  proper 
condition.  In  their  nature  the  orders  varied  so  much  that  it 
would  occupy  too  much  spacv3  to  describe  them  separately.  But 
some  were  entirely  new  stairways  and  elevatoi^s ;  others,  again, 
were  for  the  strengthening  of  weak  spots  and  for  providing 
proi)er  hand  rails  and  gates. 

Tlio  ninth  item  is  for  signals.  The  law  requires  some  means 
for  communication  between  engineer  and  workrooms  where  ma- 
chinery is  used,  in  order  that  the  machinery  may  be  quickly 
stopped  in  case  of  accidents.  This  is  regarded  as  a  wise  provi- 
sion. There  are  no  doubt  many  cases  where  lives  have  been 
save<l  through  such  signals,  as  well  as  many  where  fatal  acci- 
^  dents  could  have  l)een  prevented  had  such  signals  ]x%m  provided. 
Upon  examining  the  ctmditions  in  this  respect  the  inspectors 
found  it  necessary  to  order  the  providing  of  effective  systems  of 
signals  in  218  places. 

^lachinery  is  the  tenth  item  in  the  table.     Under  the  law 
dangerous  machinery  must  he  guarded  or  protected.     Machin- 
ery, however,  varies  so  much  in  kind  that  it  cannotJ)e  descril)ed. 
Kor  is  this  possible  for  the  various  devices  that  have  been  in- 
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vented  for  protection  of  dangerous  parts.  It  is  often  even  im* 
possible  to  determine  whether  ^  machine  is  dangerous  or  not, 
Nevertheless  the  inspectors  are  doing. their  hest  to  get  some 
light  on  these  points.  They  carefully  inspect  the  machinery  in 
each  place  visited,  and  wherever  they  find  machines  that  need 
protection  and  can  be  protected  without  making  the  machine  use- 
less for  the  purpose  it  is  intended  for,  see  to  it  that  proper 
guards  are  provided  and  placed  in  position.  That  provisions  for 
this  purpose  are  wise  need  hardly  be  said.  Where  machinery 
is  left  improtected  the  number  of  accidents  or  mutilations  that 
result  is  simply  frightful.  Even  when  protected  there  are  nu- 
merous accidents,  because  there  are  many  machines  that  cannot 
bo  completely  guarded  and  still  retain  their  usefulness.  Dan- 
gerous spots  will  often  remain  exposed  even  after  the  best  has 
been  done,  ilany  workmen  also  dislike  guards  because  they 
may  happen  to  cause  them  some  inconvenience  in  operating  the 
machine,  and  hence  often  remove  them  after  they  have  been 
placed  in  position.  In  other  words,  they  prefer  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  injured  to  a  little  inconvenience.  This  is  due  to 
thoughtlessness,  pure  and  simple.  It  is  met  with  so  often,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  become  quite  a  problem^  Just  what  steps  ought 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  removals  of  guards  may  be  a  question. 
But  it  certainly  seems  that  a  w^orkman  who  removes  guards  once 
})}accd  in  position  is  as  guilty  of  neglect  as  the  proprietor  would 
have  been  had  he  failed  to  furnish  them.  During  the  inspec- 
tion in  question,  4,244  machines  or  parts  of  machines  were  or- 
dered protected.  The  fact  that  the  inspectors  should  have 
deemed  so  many  machines  as  this  dangerous  is  the  best  evidence 
of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  this  line. 

The  eleventh  item  is  that  for  polishing  and  emery  wheels. 
Such  are  not  always  directly  dangerous  or  the  cause  of  acci- 
dents, but  the  dust  they  raise  is  often  in  the  long  run  very  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  those  who  have  to  operate  them  or  who 
work  in  the  same  room.  For  this  reason  the  law  requires  suc- 
tion devices  to  be  placed  on  such  wheels  for  the  purpose  of  ca^ 
rying  off  the  dust.  This,  it  wnll  thus  be  seen,  is  a  very  impo^ 
tant  provision  and  has  been  vigorously  enforced.  In  all  1,137 
orders  relating  to  such  wheels  and  devices  were  issued,  the  ca^ 
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rying  out  of  which  caused  many  improvements  in  the  sanitary 
conditions. 

Doors  is  the  twelfth  in  order.  It  is  very  important,  particu- 
larly in  certain  cases,  that  the  doors  should  open  outwardly.  In 
T>uildings  with  a  large  number  of  workmen  and  a  great  deal  of 
combustible  material  a  fire  usually  causes  such  rush  and  pres- 
sure on  all  the  avenues  of  escape  that  unless  these  open  out,  safQ 
exit  is  almost  impossible.  There  are  many  shops,  however, 
where  doors,  both  at  the  foot  of  stairways  and  those  leading  to 
the  street,  open  in.  In  fact  such  places  were  so  numerous  that 
the  inspectors  found  it  necessary  to  issue  1,466  orders  for  a 
change  in  this  respect. 

Ventilation  and  sanitation  is  the  thirteenth  in  order.  Bad 
sanitation  in  a  place  may  arise  from  innumerable  causes.  In 
some  cases  dust  and  smoke  are  of  necessity  emitted  by  the  ma- 
cliinery  and  other  forces.  In  others  the  shops  are  so  constructed 
that  bad  ventilation  is  inevitable.  There  are  also  cases  where 
bad  orders  and  air  arise  from  bad  sewerage  or  from  the  very 
business  that  is  carried  on.  In  the  greater  part  of  such  in- 
stances mechanical  contrivances  are  about  the  only  means  by 
which  even  fairly  pure  air  can  be  gotten  into  the  workrooms. 
Whenever  needed  such  contrivances  are  also  ordered.  The  table 
show^s  that  1,389  orders  were  issued  for  this  purpose. 

Seats  for  women  occupies  the  fourteenth  place.  The  law 
requires  such  seats  to  be  provided  whenever  practicable.  This 
is  a  necessary  provision,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
conductive  to  health.  In  most  cases  the  duties  of  women  in  fac- 
tories and  stores  are  also  such  tliat  they  in  many  cases  can  be 
performed  fully  as  well  when  sitting  down  as  when  standing. 
In  all  502  orders  for  such  seats  were  issued  during  the  period. 

Kegisters  for  children  under  16  years  of  age  are  needed  in 
order  to  help  in  detecting  violation  of  the  law.  Many  places 
where  children  are  employed  neglected  to  keep  such  records  and 
were  therefore  ordered  to  keep  them  in  the  future.  Item  fif- 
teen shows  that  123  orders  were  made  for  such  registers. 

Item  sixteen  relates  to  affidavits.  It  shows  that  401  orders 
were  issued  on  tliis  point.  Orders  in  this  respect  were  issued 
wjieu  the  conditions  were  such  that  affidavits  could  not  be  issued 
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at  the  time.  In  Milwaukee  the  greater  proportion  of  children 
obtain  their  affidavits  in  the  factory  inspector's  office,  where 
they  are  issued  free  of  cliargx?. 

Item  seventeen  shows  all  other  orders  and  acts  than  those 
otherwise  enumerated  in  the  table.  These  acts  are  quite  numer- 
ous, making  a  total  of  4,424,  or  25.49  per  cent,  of  all  the  acts 
performed  during  the  period.  They  consist  of  suggestions  and 
acts  of  almost  every  kind.  The  inspectors  are  often  consulted 
on  all  sorts  of  matters  relating  to  factories  and  buildings  and 
always  render  any  assistance -they  are  capable  of.  Such  acts 
are  reported,  but  they  are  too  varied  for  enumeration  and  henc€f 
included  under  one  head. 

The  preceding  table  thus  shows  that  the  orders  of  the  inspec- 
tors w'ere  classified  into  17  classes  and  that  the  nimiber  of  orders 
in  each  class  varies  from  61  in  the  case  of  boilers  to  4,424  in  the 
case  of  '^Otlier  orders,"  or  the  unclassified  acts.  Outside  of 
"Other  orders"  machinerv'  shows  the  greatest  proportion ;  in  fact 
the  orders  in  this  case  constituted  almost  25  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  orders  relating  to  children  is  next  in  number.  Then  comes 
tliose  w^hich  relate  to  the  safety  in  case  of  fii'e  and  to  sanitation. 
The  table  cx^rtainly  indicates  that  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work 
was  performed  during  the  period. 

The  following  table  is  an  exhibit  of  such  acts  as  could  not  be 
classed  as  orders,  but  which  were  performed  during  the  period 
in  question. 

NUMBER   OF   OTHEU    ACTS    PERFORMED    BY   THE    INSPECTORS    FROM 
Jl  NE  22NI).  1901,  TO  AUCU'ST  20TH.  19(32. 


Classification. 


Otbkb  Wobe. 


N amber.  Percent 


Toinpornry  permits  to  children  between  12-14  years 

AfRtiJivlts  Issued  to  children  under  16  years  

Licenses  i?ranted  for  prnrment  making 

Licenses  for  jfarmcnt  making  revoked  

Licenses  grunted  for  cigar  making  .- 

Factories  visited  for  special  data  

Other  acts  

Prosecutions 


Total 


3.7fi5 

28.29 

4,716 

47.95 

280 

2.85 

6 

.06 

37 

.38 

e?.2 

6.43 

876 

2,82 

22 

,22 

9,834    I    lOO.OO 
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Here  is  a  list  of  "Other  acts"  perfoi-med  by  the  inspectors. 
Besides  visiting  and  inspecting  certain  places  and  issuing  or- 
ders for  the  compliance  with  the  law  and  seeing  to  it  that  these 
orders  were  carried  out,  the  inspectors  performed  a  great  deal 
of  work  that  cannot  properly  be  classed  under  either  of  these 
heads.  These  acts,  as  far  as  tliey  could  be  gotten  at,  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  above  table. 

The  total  number  of  such  acts,  so  far  as  they  could  be  enu- 
merated, was  9,834.  Of  these  3,7G5,  or  38.29  per  cent,  con- 
sisted of  making  out  permits  to  work  for  a  limited  period,  to 
children  between  12  and  14  years  of  age;  and  4,716,  or  47.95  * 
per  cent,  consisted  of  making  out  that  many  affidavits  as  to  age 
of  children  under  16  years.  The  table  also  shows  that  280  li- 
censes to  carr}'  on  their  work  were  issued  to  places  where  gar- 
ments were  made,  and  that  37  cigar  factories  were  given  a  simi- 
lar license.  It  further  shows  that  six  of  the  licenses  given  to 
garment-making  shops  were  revoked  because  they  did  not  com- 
ply with  rules;  that  632  places  were  visited  for  special  data; 
that  there  were  376  acts  of  various  kinds  that  are  not  described 
in  detail;  and  22  parties  were  prosecuted  for  violating  the  child 
labor  and  other  laws. 

The  work  thus  performed  by  the  8  inspectors  during  the 
period  of  14  months  may  be  summarizeil  as  follows : 


Classification. 


Total 
number. 


At.  to  each 
inspector. 


Places  inspected  '       11 ,556 

Orders  issued  .• \       17,355 

Otlier  nets  !         9,834 


Total  I       38,746 


1.445 

2,170 
1.230 


4,845 


From  this  summarj-  it  is  found  that  the  total  number  of  acts 
performed  by  the  inspectors  during  the  time  in  question  was 
38,745,  or  an  average  of  4,845  to  each  inspector.  As  this 
j)eriod  covered  about  350  working  days  this  average  is  equal  to 
about  14  inspections  and  acts  daily  to  each  inspector.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  inspectx)rs  must  rei>ort  in  full  upon  each  place 
insj)ected  and  forward  the  report  to  this  l^ureau.     They  must 
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also  make  weekly  reports  showing  in  detail  the  amount  of  work 
performed  during  the  week.  They  also  have  many  things  to 
look  after  that  cannot  possibly  be  shown  in  a  report  like  this. 
Considering  everything,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  the  inspec- 
tors after  properly  performing  these  duties  could  not  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  surplus  time  on  their  hands. 
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